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CHAPTER L 

THE arOOHS OF SPAIH. 

Oonqnest of Spain Tjy the Arabs.— Slow Recovery hy the Spaniards.— Efforts to convert: tho 
Moslems. — Their Homes in the Alpujarras. — Their Treatment by the Government.— Tho 
Minister Espinosa.— Edict against the Moriscoes.— Their ineffectual Remonstrance, 

1566, 1567. 

It was in the beginning of the eiglitli century, in the year 711, that the Arabs, 
filled, with the spirit of conquest which had been breathed into them by their 
warlike apostle, after traversing the southern shores of the Mediterranean, 
reached the borders of those straits that separate Africa from Europe. Here 
they paused for a moment, before cari^'ing their banners into a strange and 
unknown quarter of the globe. It wasbxrt for a moment, however, when, with 
accumulated strength, they descended on the sunny fields of Andalusia, met 
the whole Gothic array on the bank.s of the Guadalete, and, after that fatal 
battle, in which King Roderick fell with the florver of hia nobility, spread 
themselves, like an army of locusts, over every part of the Peninsula. Three 
years sufficed for the conquest of the country, — except that small corner in the 
north, where a remnant of the Goths contrived to maintain a savage inde- 
pendence, and where the rudeness of the soil held out to the Saracens- no 
temptation to follow them. 

It was much the same story that was repeated, more than three centuries 
later, hy the Nonnan conquerors in England. Tho battle of Hastings was to 
that kingdom what the battle of the Guadalete was* to Spain ; though the 
Norman barons, as they rode over the prostrate land, dictated terms to the 
vanqui.shed of a sterner character than those granted by the Saracens. 

But whatever resemblance them may be in the general outlines of the two 
conquests, there is none in the results that followed. In England the Norman 
and tho Saxon, sprung from a common stock, could not permanently be kept 
asimder by the barrier which at first was naturally interposed between the 
conqueror and the conquered ; and in less, pirobablj’", than three centuries%fter 
vob. in. " B 


tlie inTasion, tlie two nations' liad imperceptibly melted into one ; so that tbe 
Englishman of that day might trace the current that flowed through his veins 
to both a Norman and a Saxon origin. 

It was far otherwise in Spain, where difference of race, of religion, of 
national tradition, of moral and physical organization, idaced a gulf bet^yeen‘ 
the victors and the vanquished too wide to be overleaped. It is true, indeed, 
that very many of the natives, accepting the liberal terms otfered by the 
Saracens, preferred reinaining in the genial clime of the sontb to sharing the 
rude independence of their brethren in the Asturias, and that, in the course of 
time, intermarriages, to some extent, took place between them and their 
Moslem concpierors. To what extent cannot now he known. The intercourse 
was certainly far greater than that between our New-Englaud ancestors and 
the Indian race which they found in possession of the soil, — that ill-fated race, 
which seems to have shrunk from the touch of civilization, and to have passed 
away before it like the leaves of the forest before the breath of winter. The 
union was probably not so intimate as that wdiich existed between the old 
Spaniards and the semi-civilized tribes that occupied tlie iflateau of Mexico, 
whose desceiKlants, at tliis day, are to be there seen filling the highest places, 
both social and political, and whose especial boast it is to have sprung from the 
countrymen of Montezuma. 

The very anxiety shown by the modern Spaniard to prove that only the 
sangre azul — “blue blood”' — flows through his veins, niicontaniinated by any 
Moorish or Jewish taint, may he thought to afford some evidence of the 
intimacy which once existed between his forefathers and tlie tribes of Eastern 
origin. However this may be, it is certain that no length of time ever sewed, 
in the eye of the Spaniard, to give the Moslem invader a title to the soil \ and 
after the lapse of nearly eight centuries, — as long a period as that which has 
passed since the Nonnau concpiest, — the Arabs were still looked upon as 
intruders, whom it was the sacred duty of the Spaniards to exterminate or to. 
expel from the land. _ 

This, then, w'as their mission. And it is interesting to see how faithfully 
they fullillecl it ; and during the long period of the Middle Ages, when other 
nations were occupied with base feudal quannls or border -warfare, it is curious 
to observe the Spaniard intent on the one great object of reclaiming liis country 
from the possession of the infidel. It was a work of time j and liis progress, at 
first almost imperceptible, was to be measured by centuries. By the end of the 
ninth century it had reached as far as the Ebro and the Douro. By the niiddlo 
of the eleventh, the victorious banner of the Cid had penetrated to the Tagus. 
The fortunes of Christian Spain trembled in the balance on the great day of 
Navas de Tolosa, wJiicli gave a permanent ascendancy to the Castilian aims ; 
and by the midillc of the thirteenth century the campaigns of James the First 
of Aragon, and of St, Ferdinand of Castile, stripping the Moslems of the other 
southern provinces, had reduced them to the petty kingdom of Granada. Yet 
on this narrow spot they still continued to maintain a national existence, and 
to hid defiance for more than tivo centuries longer to all the efforts of the 
Christians. 'JTio final triumiih of the latter -was reserved for the glorious reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. It was on the second of January, 1492, that, after 
a -war which rivalled that of Troy in its duration, and surpassed it in the 
romantic character of its incidents, the august pair made their solemn entry 
into Granada ; while the largo silver cross which liad served as their haimer 
through the rvar, sparkling in the sunbeams on the red towers of the Alhambra, 
announced to the Christian world that the last rood of ten-ifcory in the 
Fcninsula had passed aivay for ever from the Moslem. 

The peculiar nature of the war in which the Spaniard for eight centuries 
had thus been engaged,- exercised an important influence on tlie national 
cha?»cter, Generation after generation had passed their lives in one long, 
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nniutniTuptcAl cniaade. It had something of the same effect oii the character 
of the niitiou that the wars for the recovery of Palestine had on the Crusaders 
of the 'Middle Ages. Every man learned to regard himself as in an esiieciai 
manner tlie soldier of Heaven, — for ever fighting the great battle of the Faitli. 
AVith a mind exalted l:)y this sublime concoction, wbat ■wonder that he shonld 
liave been ever ready to discern the immediate interposition of Heaven in his 
hehalf — tliat lie should have seen' again and again the patron saint of his 
country, charging on lii.s milk-cvhito steed at the head of his celestial eliivalry, 
and_ restoring the wavering fortunes of the fight ? In this exalted state of 
feeling, institutions that assumed elsewhere only a political or military aspect 
wore here, tlni garb of religion. Thus the orders of chivalry, of which there 
wen; several in the Peninsula, were founded on the same principles as those of 
Palestine, where the members were jdedged to perpetual war against the infidel. 

As a eonse(puenee of these wars with the MoslemSj the patriotic principle 
hoeame identified with the religions. In the enemie.s of hi.s country the 
Spaniard beheld also the enemies of God ; and feelings of national bo.stility 
were still further embittered by those of religions hatred. In tlie jralmy days 
of the Arabian empire, these feelings, it is true, W'ere tempered by those of 
respect for an enemy who, in the various fonn-s. of civilization, siupassed not 
merely th6 Sjtaniards, but every nation in Christendom, Hor was this reispect 
wholly abated under the princes who afterwards nded ■with imperial sway over 
Granada, and who displayed, in their little courts, such a union of the cour- 
tesies of Christum chivalry with the magnificence of the East, as shed a ray of 
glory on the declining days of the Moslem empire in the Penin.suia. 

But as the Arabs, shorn of their ancient opulence and power, descended in 
the scale, the Spaniards became more arrogant. The feelings of aversion with 
which they had hitherto regarded their enemies, were now mingled with those 
of contempt. The latent fire of intolerance was fanned into a blaze by the 
breath of the fanatical clergy, who natunally po.ssessed unbounded inliueuce in 
a country where religious considerations entered so largely into the motives of 
action as they did in Spain, To crown the whole, the date of the fall of 
Granada coincided with that of the establishment of the Inquisition, — as if the 
hideous monster had waited the time wdien an inexhaustible supply of victims 
might ho afforded for its insatiable maw. 

By the terras of the treaty of capitulation, the people of Granada were 
allowed to remain in posses.sion of their religion and to exercise its rights ; and. 
it was especially stipulated that no indnceinents or menaces should be held out 
to effect their conversion to Christianity.* For a few years the confinerons 
respected these ]jrovisions. Under the good Talavera, the first arehhishop_ of 
Granada, no attempt was made to convert the Moslems, except by the legiti- 
mate means of })i’eaehing to the people and of expounding to them the truths 
of revelation. Under such a course of instruction the work of proselytisin, 
though steadily, went on too slowly to satisfy the impatience of some of the- 
clergy. Among otliens, that extraordinary man. Cardinal Ximenes, archbishop 
of Toledo, was eager to try his own hand in the labour of conversion. Having 
received the royal assent, he set about the affair with chamcteristic ardour, and 
with as little scruple as to the means to be employed as the most zealous pro- 
pagandist could have desired. When reasoning and expostulation failed, he 
(lid not he.sitate to resort to bribes, a,nd, if need were, to force. Under these 
combiired inflnenees the work of proselytism went on apace. Thousands were 
added daily to the Christian fold ; and the more orthodox Mussulmans trenir 
bled at the prospect of a general defection of their co'untryinen,. Exasperated 

■* “Quo ningun Moro ni Mora seran apremiados a. ser Christianos contra su voluniad ; y 
que siafgunadoiKiella, 6 casada, 6 viuda, por razon de algunos atuores so quisiere tprijur 
Christiana, tariipoeo sera receliida, hasta ser interrogada." See the original treaty as givea 
ill extenso by Maniiol, RebeWon de los Morlscos ^Madrid, 1791), tom. i. pp. S3-9S. 
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by tlie iinscrupiilons iiieasiires of tlie prelate, and tlie gross violation tliey 
involved of tlie treaty, they broke out into an insurrection, >vhicli soon 
extended along the mountain ranges in the iieighhonrhood of Granada. 

I'erdinand and Isabella, alarmed at the eonsecpiences, were filled with indig- 
nation at- the high-handed comluet of Ximenes. Hut he rciilicil, that rlie state 
or thiuirs was precisely that which was most to he desired, lly placing tliem- 
. .selves in an attitude of rebellion, the Moors had renounced all the advantages 
! -.secured hy the treaty, and had, moreover, incurred the penalties of death and 
eonilseation nf property ! It would be an act of grace in tlie sovereigns to over- 
look their cill'ence, and grant an amnesty for the past, on condition that every 
Moor should at once receive baptism or leave the country. * * * § This precious 
piece of casuistry, hardly surpassed by anything in ecclesiastical annals, found 
favour in the eyes of the sovereigns, who, after the insun;ection_ had been 
fpielled, lost no time in propo.sing the terms suggested by tlicir minister as the 
only terms of reconciliation open to the Moors. And, as hut few of that 
unhappy people were prepared to renounce their country and their woiddly' 
prospects for the sake of their faith, the re.sult was, that in a very short space 
of time, witlihut comparatively few exceptions, every Moslem in the dominions 
-.of Castile consented to abjure his own faith and receive that of his enemies. f 

A similar course of proceeding was attended with similar results in Valencia 
and other dominions of the crown of Aragon, in the earlier part of Charles the 
Fifth's reign : and before that young monarch had been ten years upon the 

■ throne, the whole Moori.sh population — Moriscocs, as they were henceforth to 
he called — were brought within the pale of Christianity, — or, to speak more 
correctly, within that of the Inquisition. J 

Such conversion.s, it may well be believed, had taken too little root in the 
. heart to bear fruit It w'as not long before the agents of the Holy Office 
• detected, under the parade of outward conformity, as rank a growth of infidelity 
as had existed before the conquest. The blame might in part, indeed, be 
i fairly imputed to the lukewarmness of the Christian labourers employed in the 
' work of conversion. To render this more effectual, the government had caused 
> churches to be built in the principal towns and villages occupied by the 

■ Moriscoes, and sent missionaries among them to wean them from them errors 
and unfold the great truths of revelation. But an act of divine grace could 
alone work an instantaneous change in the convictions of a nation. The diffi- 
culties of the preachers were increased by their imperfect acquaintance with 
•the lan^rage of their hearers ; and they bad still further to overcome the feel- 
ings of jealousy and aversion with which the Spaniard was naturally regarded 
hy the Mussulman. Discouraged hy these obstacles, the inis-sionaiy became 
indifferent to tlie results. Instead of appealing to the understanding, or 
touching the heart, of his hearer, lie was willing to accept his conformity to 
outward ceremony as the evidence of his convension. Even in his own per- 
formance of the sacred lites, the ecolesiastic showed a careless indifferenoo, that 
proved his heart was little in the work ; and he scattered the purifying waters 
ef baptism in so beedless a way over the multitude, that it was not uncommon 
for a Moiisco to assert that none of tlie consecrated drops had fallen upon him. § 

* “T que pues lialtian sido rnbeldes, y poreJlo mcrecian pena da muerto y perilimento de 
'■dienes, cl perdonquG las concecliesofuesa condiclonal, con quese toma.sen Christianos, 6 
daxasen la tierra."— Ibid. p. 122. 

t The reader crupons in the matter will find a full account of it in the History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, part II. chapters 0, T. 

■ t Advertimientos de Don Geronimo Oorella sobre la Conversion de los Moriscoa del Reyno 
fie Valencia,: MS. 

§ “Sin tr.atar do instruir a cada nno en particularni do examinar loa ni saber su vohmtad 

baptizaron a niaiiadns y de modo quo algunos de olios, segun es fania, imsieroii pleito 

■*aao ncne.s avia teeado el agua quo en comun Jes berdiavan.”— Il^d. 
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Tho representations of the clergy at length drew the attention of the govern- 
ment. It was decided that the best mode of eifecting the conversion'’ of the 
Jdoslems wa,s by breaking np those associations which connected tlieiu with the 
I'.ast, — by eonipolling tliein, in short, to renonneo their ancient usages, their 
national dress, and even tlieir language. An extraordinary edict to that effect, 
iiesigned for Granada, -was accordingly published hy Charles in the .simmier of 
1 S20 ; and all who did not confoim to it were to he arraigned before the Iiicpii- 
sition. Th(3 law was at once met, as might have been expected, by renion- 
stvances from the. men of most consideration among the Morise.oes, who, to- 
givH eiheacy to their petition, promised the round sum of eighty thousand 
goll ducats to the emperor in case their prayers should he granted. Charles, 
Avho in his early days did not always allow considerations of religion to super- 
sede tho.se of a worldly policy, lent a favourable ear to the petitioners ; and 
the momstvons edict, notwithstanding some efforts to the contrary, was never 
siiflered to go into operation during hi.s reign.* ' ■ 

Such was the state of things on the accession of Philip) the Second. Granada,.- 
Id'ahiga, and the other principial cities of the south, were tilled with a mingled 
po]miatiou of Spaniards and Moriscoes, the latter of whom, — iiudndiug many 
per.sons of wealth and consideration, — under the influence of a more intimate 
contact with the Christians, ga.ve evidence, from time to time, of con version to 
t he faith of their conquerors " But hy far the larger part of the Moorish popu- 
lation was scattered over the mountain-range of the AlpiijaiTas, south-Ciist of 
Granada, and among the hold sieiTas that .stretch along the southern shores of 
Spain. . Here, amidst those frosty peaks, rising to the height of near twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, ami readily descried, from their groat 
elevation, by the distant voyager on the Mediterranean, was many a greeny 
.sequeistered valley, on which the Moorish poa.sant had exhausted that elaborate 
culture which, in the palmy days of hi.s nation, was unrivalled in any part of 
Euro|ie.+ His patient toil had constructed terraces from the rocky soil, and, 
planting them with vines, had clothed the bald sides of the .sierra with a 
delicious verdure. With the like industry he had contrived a network of 
canals along the valleys and lower levels, which, fed hy the streams from the 
inountaius, nouri.shed't]ic land with perpetual moisture. The different eleva- 
tions afforded so many different latitudes for agricultural production ; and the 

* Mai'raol, Robelion do los Slorlscos, torn. i. pp. 1 .‘53-155.— Bleda, Coronioa do los Iloros 
do EspiiKa (Valencia, IGIS), p, 05C.— Advertimientos do Corella, MS.— Fen-eras, Hist. Gune- 
i-alo d’E.spagiie, tom. is. pp. (55, OS. — Vanderhammen, Don Juan do Austria, fol. 53, 

The last writer say.s th.at, Ue.sides the large.ss to the emperor, the Moriscoes were cauny 
enough to secure the good-will of hi.s ministers hy a liberal supply of doubloons to them 
also. — “Sirvieron al Emperador con ochenta mil duoados. Aprovechdles osto, y huena 
suma do dobloncs quo dieron a los privados para quo Carlos su.spendies.se la execueion de.ste 
acuerdo.” r 

t Calderon, ill his " Amar despues de la Mucvte,” lias shed the splendours of his muse 
over the gi-eeii and .smmy spots that glitter like emeralds amidst the craggy wilds of the 
Alpujarras. 

“ Barque entre puntas y puntas 
Hay Valles que la hermosean, 
i Campos que la fertilizan, 

. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Jardines que la deleitan, 

. . _ Toda clla esta poblada 

De vilLagos y de aldeas ; 

.■ » Tal, que, cuando el sol so pono 

A las vislumbros que dqfa, 

Barccon riscos naoidos 
CdncavQS entre las peilas, 

Que rodaron de la enmbre 

^ AUnque a la falda no llegin." jh, 
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fig, the pome^ra'nate, and the orange grew almost side , by cle with the hemp 
of the north and the gi-ain of more temperate elimute.s. _ The lower slopes of 
the sierra afforded extensive pa-sture-s for flocks of merino slK,..p ;* and the 
mmlbeiry-lree was raised in gi’cut ahnndauce for the manufiictiirc of silk, which 
formed an important article of export from the kingdom of Granada. 

Thus, gathered in their little hamlets among the moim tains, the people of 
the Alprijarras maintained tlie same .sort of rugged independence wliicli 
belonged to the ancient Goth >vhen he had taken shelter from the Saracen 
invader in the fastnesses of the Asturias. Hei-e the Moriscoo.s, formtsl into 
communities which preserved their national associations, still cherished the 
traditioii.s of their fathers, and perpetuated those usages and domestic imstitu- 
tion.s that kept alive the memory of ancient days. It was from the Alpujarras 
that, in former times, the kings of Granada had drawn the brave .soldiery 
vho enabled them for so many ja'ans to bid clcflance to their enemies. The 
trade of war was now at an end. But the hardy life of tlie mountaineer gave 
tohustmjss to bis frame, and saved him from the elTominaey and sloth _wlii('.h 
iorru])ted the inhabitants of the capital. Secluded among Ids native hills, he 
cherished those sentiments of independence which ill siuted a conquered race ; 
and, ill default of a country whi(;h he could call his own, he had that strong 
jit^achmenfc'to the soil whieli is akin to patriotism, and wliiclii-s most ])Owerihl 
among the inlmhitants of a mountain region, 

Tlie products of the hu.shandmaii furnished the sta])les of a gainful commerce 
W'ith the nations on the Mediterranean, and especially with the kindred people 
on the Barhary shores. Tlte treaty of Granada secured certain commercial 
advantages to the Moors, beyond what were enjoyed by the Spaniards.f This, 
it may be well believed, was looked upon with no friendly eye by the latter, 
who'h.ad some ground, moreover, for distrusting the policy of an intercourse 
between the Moslems of Spain and those of Africa, bound together as they wore 
by so many ties — above all, by a common hatred of the Christians. With 
tlve feeliiig.s of political distrust were mingled those of cupidity and envy, 
as the Spaniard saw the fairest provinces of the south .still in the hands of the 
iiccursed race of Ishmael, while he was condemned to earn a scanty subsistence 
from the coniiiaratively ungenial soil of the north. 

In this state of things, with the two races not merely dissimilar, hut essen- 
tially hostile to one another, it will readily he understood how difficult it 
mu.st have been to devise any system of legislation by which they could be 
brought to act in harmony as members of the same political body. That 
the kideavours of the Spanish government were not crowned with succe,ss 
would hardly surprise us, even had its measures been more uniformly wdse 
and considerate. . ■ 

The government caused the Alpujarras to he divided into districts, and 
placed luider the control of magistrates, who, with their families, resided in 
the places assigned as the seats of their jurisdiction. There seem to have been 
few other Christians who dwelt among the Moorish settlements in the sierra, 
-except, indeed, the priests who had charge of the spiritual concerns of the 


■ * Seiior de G.iyangos, correcting a blunder of Casiri on the suliject, tells ns that the 
Arahie name of the Alpujarras was AlrbusUr&t, signilying “mountains abounding in 
pastures.”--Spe that treasure of Oriental learning, the History of tlie Mohamniodan 
Dynasties in Spain (London, ISl.*!), vol. ii. p. 515. 

f Such was Uie exemption from certain duties paid by tlie Cliristians in their trade with 
the Barbary coast— a singular and not very politic provision.— “ Que si los Moros que en- 
tvaren debaxo de estas oapitulaciones y conoiertos, quisieren ir con sus mercaderias a tratar 
y eoiitratar fitt Berbcria, se.Ies daraliceneia para poderio hacer libremeute, y lo inesmo en 
todos lo.s lugarus do Castilla y de la Andaluela, sin pagar portasgos, ni los otros ilerechos 
<iue im. Chrlstianos acostumbran pagar.”— Marmol, Ecbelion de Icis Moriseos, tom. i. p. 93, 
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natives. As the conversion of these latter was the leading object of the 
government, they caused churches to he erected in all the towiis and hamlets ; 
and the curates were instructed to use every effort to enlighten tlie minds of 
their flocks, and to see that they were punctual in attendance on the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church, But it was soon too evident that attentkm to fonns 
and ceremonies was the only approach made to the conversion of the heathen ; 
and that below this icy emst of conformity the waters of infldelity lay as dark 
and deep as ever. The result, no doubt, was to be partly charged on the 
clergy themselves, many of whom grew languid in the execution of a task 
which seemed to them to he hopeless.* And what task, in truth, could bo 
more hopeless than tliat of persuading a whole nation at once to renounce 
their long-estalflished convictions, to abjure the faith of their fathers, asso- 
ciated in tlieir minds with many a glorious recollection, and to embrace 
the faith of the very men whom they regarded with unmeasured hatred ? 
It would he an act of humiliation not to be expected even in a conciuered 
race. 

In accomplishing a work so much to he desired, the Spaniards, if they 
cannot be acrpiittcd of the charge of persecution, must he allowed not to 
have urged persecution to anything like the extent which they had done in 
the case of the Protestant Keformers. 'Whether from policy or from somo 
natural regard to the helplessness of these benighted heathen, the bloodhounds 
of the Inquisition were not as yet allowed to run down their game at will ; 
and, if they did terrify the natives by displaying tlieir fonnidable fangs, the 
time had not yet come wlien they were to slip the leash and spring upon 
their miserable victims. It is true there were some exceptions to this more 
discreet policy. The Holy Office had its agents abroad, who kept watch upon 
the Moriscoes j and occasionally the more flagi’ant offenders were delivered up 
to its tender mercies, t But a more frequent source of annoyance arose from 
the teasing ordinances from time to time issued by the government, which 
■could have answered no other purpose than to irritate the temper and 
sharpen the animosity of the Moriscoes. If the government had failed in 
the important work of conversion, it was the more incumbent on it, by every 
show of confidence and kindness, to conciliate the good-will of the conquered 
people, and enable them to live in harmony with their conquerors, as members 
•of the same community. Such was not the policy of Philip, any more than 
it had been that of his predecessors. 

During the earlier years of his reign, the king’s attention was too closely 
■occupied with foreign affairs to leave him much leisure for those of the Moris- 
icoes. It was certain, however, that they would not long escape the notice of a 
prince who regarded uniformity of faith as the corner-stone of his government. 
The first important act of legislation beaiing on these people was in 1560, 
when the Cortes of Castile presented a remonstrance to the throne against 
the use of negro slaves by the Moriscoes, who were sure to instruct them 

* !3uch is the opinion expressed by the author of the “Advertimimtos," whose remarhs— 
having ijaiticular reference to Valencia— are conceived in a spirit of candoiu*, and of charity 
towards the Aloslenis, rarely found in a Spaniard of the sixteenth century.— " De donde,” 
he says, “ colijo elaramente q,ue el no sanar estos enfemos hasta agora no se puede imputar 
a ser ineurahlo la onfermedad, si no a averse errado la cura, y tambien so vee gue hasta oy 
no estan hastamente descargados delante de Dios nnesfcro Seiior aqucllps a quien tooa este 
iiegocio, pnes no ban puesto los medios que Christo nuestro Seiior tiene ordenados para la 
cura de este mal.” — MS. _ : 

t “ Forzandoles con injurias y penas pecuniaiias yjusttciando A algunos de ellos."— Ibid. 

>lendoz.a, speaking of a some-vvhat later period, just before the outbrealc, briefly alludes to 
the fact that the Inquisition was then beginning to worry the Moriscoes more than usual : — 
“ Porque la Inquisicion los eomouzo a apretar mas de lo ordinario."— Guerra de Granada 
CValeneia, 1776), p. 20. , . en, 


in tlieir Maliometan tenets, and tins to multiply the number of infidels in 
the land.* A royal pragmatic nras according^ jiassed, interdicting the use of 
African slaves by the Moslems of Granada. The prohibition caused the 
greatest annoyance ; for the wealthier classes were in the habit of employing 
these slaves for domestic purposes, while in the country they were extensively 
used for agricultural labour. 

In 1563 another ordinance was published, reviving a law- which had fallen 
into disuse, and which prohibited the Moriscoes from having any arms in 
their possession, but such as were duly licensed by the ctiptain -general and 
were stamped with his escutcheon.f The oflice of captain-general of Granada 
was filled at this time hy Don Iiligo Lopez de Mendoza, count of Tcndilla, who 
.soon after, on his father’s death, succeeded to the title of marquis of Mondejar. 
The important post which he held had been hereditary in liis family ever since 
the conquest of Granada. The present nobleman -was a •worthy scion of the 
illustrious house from -wdiich he sprang. J His manners were blunt, and not 
such as win popularity ; but he was a man of iiitegritj', with a nice sense of 
!lrnour and a humane" heart, — the last of not too common occuiTence in the 
iron days of chivalry. Though bred a soldier, he was inclined to peace. His 
life had been passed much anibng the Moriscoes, .so that he perfectly under- 
stood their humours ; and, as he was a person of prudence and moderation, 
it is not improbable, had affairs been left to his direction, that the country 
would have escaped many of those troubles which afterwards befell it. 

It was singular, considering the character of Mendoza, that he should have 

• recommended so ill-advised a measure as that relating to the arms of the 
Moriscoes. The ordinance excited a general indignation in Granada. The 
people were offended by the distrust which such a law implied of their loyalty. 
They felt it an indignity to be obliged to sue for permission to do what they 
considered it was theirs of right to do. Those of higher condition disdained 
to wear weapons displajdng the heraldic hearings of the Mendozas instead of 
their own. But the great number, without regard to the edict provided 
1 themselves secretly with arms, which, as it reached the ears of the authorities, 

; led to frequent prosecutions. Thus a fraitful source of irritation' was opened j 
and many, to escape punishment, lied to the mountains, and there too often 
joined the brigands who haunted the passes of Alpuj arras, and hade defiance tO' 
the feeble police of the Spaniards.§ 

These impolitic edicts, as they were irritating to the Moriscoes, were but 
preludes to au ordin.ance of so astounding a character as to throw the whole 
country into a state of revolution. The apostasy of the Moriscoes,— -or, so to 
.speak more correctly, the constancy with which they adhered to the faith of 
tlieir fathers, — gave great scandal to the old Christians, especially to the 
clergy, .and above all to, its head, Don Pedro Guerrero, archldsliop of Gra- 
nada. This prelate seems to have been a man of an uneasy, nieddlescjme spirit, 
and possessed of a full .share of the bigotry of his time. While in Eome^ 
shortly before tliis peiiod, he had made .such a representation to Pope Pins 

* Marmol, Rebelion de los Moriscos, tom. i. p. 135. 

t Ibid. tom. ii. p, 33S.— Ordenanzas de Granada, fol, 375, ap. Circourt, Hist, des Arabes 
d’Espagne (Paris, 1846), tom. ii. p. 207. 

Thfe penalty for violating the above ordinance vras six years' hard labour intlio galleys. 
That for counterfeiting the stamp of the Mendoza anas was death. Vm viciis ! 

t The name of Mendoza, which occupied for so many generations a proininenfc nlaee in 
arms, in politics, and in letters, malcos its first appearance in Spanish history as far' back as 
the beginning of the thirteenth centu^.— Mariana, Historia de Espaiia, tom. i. p. G7G. 

• § M, do Circourt in his interesting volumes, has given a minute aroounf— -much too 
minute for these pages— of the first developments of tlie insuiTeetioiiary spii-it of the 
Moriscoes, in which ha shows a very careful study of the subject.— Hist, des Arnbes 
d'Espa^, tom, ii. pp. 268 et seq. 


tlie FoTirfh. as drew from that pontiff a remonstrance, addressed to the 
Spanish government, on the spiritual condition of the Moriscoes. Soon after, 
in the year 1567, a memorial was presented to the government, by Guerrero 
and the clergy of his diocese, in which, after insisting on the manifold back- 
slidings of the “ Hew Christians,” as the Moriscoes were termed, they lorrdly 
called for some eiBcaeious measures to arrest the eml. These people, they said, 
whatever show of eonlpruiity they might make to the reipiisitions of the 
Church, were infidels at heart. When tneir children were baptized, they were 
careful, on returning home, to wash, away the traces of baptism, and,’ after 
circumcising them, to give them Moorish names. In like manner, when their 
marriages had been solemnized mth Christian rites, they were suj'O to contirm 
them afterwards by their own ceremonies, accompanied with the national 
songs and dances. They continued to observe Friday as a lioly day ; and 
what was of graver moment, they were known to kidnap the children” of the 
Christians, and sell them to their brethren on the coast of Barbary, where they 
were circumcised, and nurtured in the Mahometan religion. This last accusa- 
tion, however improbable, found credit with the Spaniards, and sharpened the 
feelings of jealousy and hatred with which they regarded the unhappy race of 
Ishm.aeL* 

The memorial of the clergy received prompt attention from the government, ' 
at whose suggestion, very possibly, it had been prepared, A commission was 
at once appointed to examine into the matter ; and their report was laid before 
a junta, consisting of both ecclesiastics and laymen, and embracing names of 
the highest' consideration for talent and learning in the kingdom. Among its 
members wo find the Duke of Alva, who had not jmt set out on liife ominous 
mission to the Hetherlands, , At its Ixead was Diego do Espinosa, at that time 
the favourite minister of Pln'lii), dr at least the one who had the largefst share 
in the direction of affair.?. He was a man after the l{ing’.s own heart, and, ' 
from the humble station of colcgial mayor of tlie college of Cuenija in Sala-‘ 
manca, had been advanced by successive steps to the high post of president of, 
the Council of Castile and of the Council of the Indies. He was now also bishop, 
of Siguenza, one of the richest sees in the kingdom. He held an important', 
office in the Incpiisition, and was soon to succeed 'X^aldes in the unenviable; 
jmst of grand inquisitor. To conclude the catalogue of his honours, no longj 
time was to elaj)se before, at liis, master’s suggestion, he was to receive from | 
Home a eardiiud’s hat. The deference shoAvn by Philip to his minister, in-i 
creased as it was by this new acces.sion of spiritual dignitjq far exceeded what’ 
he had over shown to any other of his .subjects. 

Espinosa was at this time in the morning, or rather, the meridi;m of his 
qiower. His qualifications for bu.siness would have been extraordinary, evert in 
it layman. Ho was patient of toil, cheerfully doing the work of others as well 
as his own. This was so far foi-tunato that it helped to give him that control 
in the direction of affairs which was coveted by his aspiring nature. He had a 
dignified and commanding presence, with hxrt few traces of that humility whicli 
would have been graceful in one who had risen so high by his master’s favour 
as much as by his omi deserts. His haughty bearing gave offence to the old 
nobility of Castile, who scornfully looked from the minister’s present elevation 
to the humble level from which 'he had risen. It was regarded with less dis 
pleasure, it is said, by the king, who ivas not nnwilling to see the pride of tlie 
ancient aristocracy rebuked by one whom he had him.?elf raised from the dust , t 

* Forrevas, Hist-. d'Esp.aime, tom. ix. p. 524.— Marmol, Rebolion de los Moriscos, torn. i. 
p. 142 ,— Vanderhammen, Ron Juan de Austria, fol. 55. . 

t Such w, as the judginent of the acute Venetian who, as one of the train of the xnirvlsteT 
Tiepoio, obtained a iic.ar view of what was passing in the court of Pliilip the Second.— 
“Levato di l)a.ssi.ssimo stato d.alre, e posto in tanta grandezza in pochi anni,'Nex osser 


Their m-oTiification, however, was to he appeased ore long hy the fall of the 
favourite — an event as signal and unexpected by the w'orld, and as tragical to 
the subject of it, as the fall of Wolsey. 

The inan who was qualified for the place of grand inquisitor was not likely 
to feel much sympathy for the race of rmbelicvers. It was unfortunate for 
the Moriscoes that their destinies should he placed in the hands of such a 
minister as Espinosa. After due deliberation, the junta came to the decision 
that the only remedy for the present evil was to lay the axo to the root of it ; 
to cut off ail those associations which connected the Moriscoes with their 
earlier history, and which were so many obstacles in the way of their present 
conversion. It was recommended that they should be uitordicted from em- 
ploying the Arabic either in sjieaking or writing, for which they were to use 
only the Castilian. They wore not even to be allowed to retain their family 
names j but were to excliaugc them for Siiauish ones. All written instru- 
inent.s and legal documents, of whatever kind, were declared to be Void and of 
no elfeet unless in the Castilian. As time must be allowed for a whole people 
to cliange its language, three years were assigned as the period at the end of 
which tins provi.sion sliould take effect, 

Tliey were to be reipiired to exchange their national dress for that of the 
Spaniards ; 'iml, as tlie Oriental costume was highly ornamented, and often 
very cxjiensivc, they Avero to be allowed to wear their present clothes one year 
longer if of silk, and tAvo years if of cotton, the latter being the usual apparel 
of the poorer classes. The Avomen, moreover, both old and young, Avere to be 
required, from the pas-sago of the laAv, to go abroad AAith their faces uncovered, 
— a scandalous thing among Mahometans. 

Their Avecldings Avere to be conducted in public, after the Christian forms ; 
and the doors of their houses Avere to he left open during the clay of the 
■ceremony, that any one might enter and see that they did not have recourse 
to unhallowed rites. They Avere further to be interdicted from the national 
songs and dances Avith Avhicli they were wont to celebrate theii' domestic 
festivities. Finally, as mmours—most absurd ones— had got abroad that the 
AA’arm baths AA'liich the natives w'ere in the habit of using in their houses were 
peiwerted to licentious indulgences, tliey Avero to he req^nired to destroy the 
ve-sscls in which they bathed, and to use nothing of the kind thereafter. 

Tliese .several provisions were to be enforced by penalties of the sternest 
kind. For the first offence the convicted party Avas to be punished Avith im- 
prisonment for a month, with banishment from the eountiy for tAvo years, and 
Avith a fine A'arying from six hundred to ten thousand maravedis. For a 
second offence the penalties AA'ere to be doubled ; and for a third, the CAilprit, 
in addition to fonner penalties, Avas to be banished for life. The ordinance 
was closely modelled on that of Charles the Fifth, Avhich, as Ave have seen, ho 
AA’as too politic to carry into execution.* 

SuehAvere the principal provisions of a lawAvhich, for cruelty and absurdity, 
has scarcely a parallel in history. For AV'hat could be more absurd than the 
atteini)t by an act of legislation to Avprlc snch a change in the long-(istabli,shcd 
habits of a nation— to efface those recollections of the past, to Avhich men ever 
■cling most closely under the pressm-e of misfortune — to blot out by a single 
stroke of the pen, as it Avere, not only the creed, but tlie nationality of a 

huonio da iDene, libero et scliietto, et pcrche S. M. vnol tener ba-ssi li grancli di Spagna, 
conoseendo 1’ altierissiraa natnra loro.’’— Gachard, Relations des Ainbassadeurs VenitTens 
sur Charles-Quint et Pliilippe II. (Bruxelles, 1855), p. 175. 

* This rcijiarlc.'ible ordinance may bo found in the Nuei'a Eecopilaeion (ed. 1640) lib. 
viii, tit. 2, leyes 13-lS. ; ; ’ 

The most severe pcimlties were those directed against the heinous offence of indulging in 
warm baths. For a second repetition of this, the culprit Avas sentenced to six years’ 
labour H the galleys and the conflBcation* of half Ws e.stat0!3. ^ 
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people — to convert the Moslem, at once, both into a Christian and into a 
Castilian ? It -wonld be difficnlt to imagine any greater outrage oilered to a 
peo})le than the provision compelling women to la^ aside their veils— associated 
fis these were in every Eastern mind mth the obligations of modesty ; or that 
in regard to opening the doors of the houses, and e'xposiag those within to tlie 
insolent gaze of every passer; or that in relation to the baths — so indispen- 
sable to cleanliness and comfort, especially in the warm climate of the South. 

But the masterpiece of absui’dity, undoubtedly, is the stipulation in regard 
to the Arabic language ; as if by any human art a whole population, in the 
space of three years, could be made to substitute a foreign tongue for its own ; 
iind that, too, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, partly arising from 
the total want of affinity between the Semitic and tlie European languages, 
and partly from the insulated position of the Moriscoes, who, in the cities, 
had separate quai-ters assigned to them, in the same manner as the Jews, 
which ent them off from intimate intercourse with the Christians. Wo may 
well doubt, from the character of this provision, whether the Goveimraent had 
fio mucli at heart the conversion of the Moslems as the desire to entangle them 
in such violations of the law as should afford a plausible prete.xt for driving 
them from the country altogether. One is strengthened in this view of the 
•subject by the significant reply of Otadin, professor of theology at Alcala, who, 
w'hen consulted by Philip) on tlie expediency of the ordinance, gave liis hearty 
appirobation of it, by quoting tlie appalling Spanish proverb, “The fewer 
onemies, the better.”* It was reseiwed for the imbecile Philip the. Third to 
■crown the disasters of his reign by the expulsion of the Moriscoes. Yet no one 
«an doubt that it was a consummation earnestly desired by the great body of 
the Spaniards, who looked, as we have seen, with longing eyes to the fair 
territory which they possessed, and who regarded them with "the feelings d£ 
distrust and aversion wdth which men regard those on whom they have in- 
iflicted injuries too great to be forgiven. 

Yet tbere -were some in the junta with W'hom the proposed orclinaiico found 
no favour. Among these, one who calls to mind his conduct in the PTether- 
laiids may bo surprised to find tlie duke of Alva. Hero, as in that country, 
his coiu'.so was doubtless dictated less by considerations of humanity than of 
policy. Whatever may have been his reasons, they had little weight with 
Espinosa, who probably felt a secret satisfaction in thwaiting the man whom 
lie regarded with all the jealousy of a rival.t 

What w'as Philip’s own opinion on the matter, we can but conjecture from 
mir general knowledge of his character. He professed to be guided by the 
decision of the “wise and learned men” to whom he had committed the 
.subject. That this decision did no great violence to his owm feelings, w'e may 
infer from the promptness with which he signed the ordinance. This he did 
on the 17th of Hovember, 1566, when the pragmatic became a laiv. 

It was resolved, however, not to give juiblicity to it at once. It was com- 
mitted to the particular charge of one of the members of the junta, Diego 
Deza, auditor of the Holy Office, and lately raised by Esj>inosa to the im- 
portant post of president of the chancery of Granada. This put him at once 
at the head of the civil administration of the province, as the Marquis of Mon- 
dejar w'ius at the head of the military. The dilierent views of policy eiiter- 

» “ De los enemigos los menos.” — Cireourt gives a version of ilia whole of the pro- 
fessor’s letter, with his precious coramentary on this text. (Hist, des Arahes (i’I!s])agne, 
tom. ii. p. 27S.) According to Herreras, Philip highly relished the maxim of his ghostly 
•counsellor.— Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ix. p. 525. 

I Cabrera, throwing the responslhility of the subsequent troubles on Espinosa and 
Deza, sarcastically remarks that “ two cowls had the ordering of an affair which had 
htsen bettor left to men with helmets on their heads.”— Cabrera, Pilipe Segunclo, lib. vii. 
cap, 21, ' 


tained "by the two men led to a conflict of authority which prorcd highly 
projudiciid to affairs. Deza, who .afterwards rose to the dignity of cardinal, 
was a -inarL whose plausible manners covered an inflexible will. He sho'wed, 
notwithstanding, an entire subserviency to the wdshes of his patron, Espinosa, 
wdio committed to him the execution of his plans. 

The president resolved, with more policy than humanity, to defer the publi- 
cation of the edict till the ensuing finst of January, 166'7, the day preceding 
that Avhieh the Spaniards commemorated as the anniversaiy of the surrender 
of the capital. This humiliating event, brought home at such a crisis to the 
Moriseoes, might help to break their spirits, and dispose them to receive the 
obnoxious edict with less resistance. 

On the appointed day the magi.strates of the principal tribunals, with the 
corregidor of Granada at their head, rvent in solemn procession to the Alhaicin, 
the quarter occupied by the Moriseoes. They marched to the sound of kettle- 
drums, trunqiets, and other instruments ; and the inhabitants, attracted by 
the noise, and fond of novelty, eamc nmning from their houses to swell the 
a-anks of the prociession on its way to the grerit scpiare of Bah el Bonat. This 
was an open space, of large extent, where the, people of Granada, in ancient 
times, used to assemble to celebrate the coronation of a new sovereign ; and 
the towers were still standing from -which the Moslem banners waved, on those 
days, over the heads of the shouting multitude. As the people now gathered 
tumultuously around these .ancient buildings, the public crier, from an 
elevated place, read, in audible tones and in the Arabic language, the royal 
ordinance. One may imagine tlie emotions of .shame, sorrow, and indignation 
with -which the vast assembly, consisting of both sexes, listened to the words 
of an instrument, every sentence of which seemed to convey a pjeitional in- 
<lignity to the hearers — an outrage on all those ideas of decorum and decency 
in which they had been nurtured from infancy ; which rudely rent asunder all 
the fond ties' of country and kindred ; which violated the privacy of domesti® 
life, deprived them of the use of their own speech, and reduced them to a state 
of utter humiliation unknown! to the meane.st of their slaves. Some of tli» 
weaker sort gave way to piteous and passionate exclamations, -wi'ingiug their 
hands in an agony of grief. Others, of sterner temper, broke forth into 
menaces and fierce invective, accompanied with the mo.st furious gesticulations. 
Others, again, li.stened with that dogged, determined air which showed that 
the mood W'as not the less dangerous, that it wnis a silent oiie. The whole 
multitude was in a state of such agitation that an accident might have readily 
produced an cxiilosion which would have .shaken Granada to '"its foundations; 
Eortnnutely there W’ere a lew discreet persons in the assembly, older and more 
temperate than the re.st, who liad suHieient authority over their countiymen to 
X>revent a tumult. They I'eminded them that in their fathers’ time the 
emperor Charle.s the Fifth had consented to suspend the execution of a .similar 
ordin.ancR. At all events, it w'us Letter to try iirst -^vhat could be done ly 
argument and xicrsuasion, IVIion sthese failed, it w'ould he time enough to 
think of vengeance.* 

One of the older Moriseoes, a man of much consideration among his country- 
men, w-as accordingly chosen to wait on the president and explain their views 
in regard to the edict. This he did at great length, and in a manner which 
must have satisfied any fair mind of the groundlessness of the charges brought 

* jlariuol, Heliolion do los ■ Moriscos, tom. i. pp. WT-lul,— Circourt, HLst. dos Avabes 
dlBspngne, torn. ii. p. 283.— Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ix. p. 035. 

Dr. Salaau' do Mendoza considers that nothing but a reallovc of rebellion could lurto in- 
dneed the Moriseoe.s to llnd a proto;;t for it in a measure so just and iiraisowortby, and 
every -^vay so conducive to their own salv.ation as this ordinance.—" ToTnarmi par acliaquo 
("ta aceion tan justilicada y meritoria del Res’, ypara sus almas tan provochosa y salu- 
dablo.”-^Ionai‘quia do Espaiiaj tom. ii, p. 137. 
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■againsb tlie Moslems, and the cruelty and impracticability of the measures 
jxroposed by the government. The president, having granted to the envoy a 
patient and courteous hearing, made^ a short and not very successful attempt 
to vindicate the coarse of the administration. He finally disposed of tbe 
■whole q^uestion by declaring that “the law -was too just and holy, and had 
heeu made with too much consideration, ever to he repealed ; and that, in line, 
regarded as a question of interest, his majest}’’: estimated the salvation of a 
single soul as of greater price than all the revenues he drew from the Mo- 
riscoes. ” An answer like this must liave effectually dispelled all thoughts oi 
.■a composition, such as' had formerly been made with the emperor. 

Defeated in this quarter, the Moriscoes determined to lay their remonstrance 
before the throne. They were fortunate in obtaining, for this qmrpo.se, the 
services of Don Juan Hem-iqnez, a nobleman of tlie highest rank and conside- 
ration, who had large, estates at Beza, in the heart of Granada, and who felt a 
■strong sympathy for the unfortunate natives. Having consented, though with 
much rebrctaiioe, to undertake the mission, he repaired to Madrid, obtained 
an audience of the king, and presented to him a memorial on belialf of his im- 
fortunate subjects. Pliilip received him graciously, and promised to give all 
attention to the paper. “’What I have done-in this matter,” said the king, 
“has been done by the advice of wise and conscientious men, who have given 
me to understand that it was my duty.”+ 

Shortly afterwards, Henriquez received an intimation that he was to look 
for his answer to the president of Castille. Espinosa, after listening to tho 
memorial, expressed his sniprise that a person of the high condition of Don 
Juan Henriquez should have consented to take charge of such a mission. “It 
was for that very reason I undertook it,” replied the nobleman, "as affording 
Bae a better opportunity to be of service to the king.” " It can he of no use,” 
said the minister ; “religious men have represented to hi.s majesty that at his 
door lies the salvation of these Moors ; and the ordinance which has been 
decreed, he has determined shall he carried into cflect.” j: 

Baffled in this dbection, the p»ersevering envoy laid his memorial before the 
oouncillors of state, and endeavoured to interest them in behalf of his clients. 
In this he met with move success ; and several of that body, among Svhom 
may be mentioned tbc duke of Alva and Luis dc Avila, the grand commander 
of Alcantara, whom Charles the Fifth had honoured -with his friendship, 
entered heartily into his views. But it availed little with the minister, who 
Would not eveii consent to delay the execution of the ordinance until time 
iiliould have been given for further inquiry, or to confine tlie 02)eration of 
it, at the outset, to one or two of the provisions, in order to ascer-tain what 
would probably be the temper of the Moriscoe.s.§ . Nothing would suit the 
peremptory humour of Esinnosa but the instant execution of the law in 
all its details. 

Nor would he abate anjdhing of this haughty tone in favour of the captain- 
general, the marquis of Mondejar. That nobleman, with good reason, .had 
felt himself aggrieved that, in discussions so materially affecting his own 
government, he should not have been invited to take a part. From .motives 
of expediency, as much as of humanity, he was decidedly opposed to the 
passage of the ordinance. It was perhaps a kno'ndedgo of this that had ex- 
* “ Y al fin concluyo con decirle resolutamente, que su Masestad qneria mas fe que farcla, 
y que iireciaba mas salvar una alma, quo todo quanto lo pocliaii dar l6 renta los Moriseos 
Kuovamente converticlos.' — Marmol, Babelionde los Morlscos, tom. i. p. 16S. 

't "Quo el habia consultado aquel nOgbeio con hombres do ciencia y coneiencia, y le 
deeian quo estaba obligado i liaoer lo qtie liaeii.” — Ibid. p. 175. 

X “Que el negocio de la prematica estsba detenninado. yfinMagestad resoluti en qu-s 
86 cumpliese.”~Ibid. iibi supra. , . , , 

§ Ibid. p. 17C.— Cabrera, Filipo Segtmdo, lib. vii. cap. >, 
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eluded liira from a seat in the junta. His representatiotis made no impression 
oil Espinosa ; and when he urged that, if the law were to be carried into- 
eliect, he ought to he xirovided with such a force as would enable him to 
quell any attempt at resistance, the niinister made light of the danger, 
assuring him that three hundred additional troops were as many as the occa- 
sion demanded. Esjiinosa then peremxitorily adjourned all further discussion, 
by telling the captain-general that it would be well for him to return at 
once to Grauada, where his presence would be needed to enforce the execu- 
tion of the ]a%v.* .. 

[a^ It was clear that no door was left open to further disciission, aud that, under 

the qiresent goverainent, no chance remained to the unfoitunate Moriseoes of 
buying off the law by the payment of a round sum, as in the time of Charles, 
the Fifth . All negotiations ivere at an end. They had only to chobse between 
implicit obedience aud open rebelUoii. It was not strange that they chose 
the latter. 


CHAPTER II. 

EEBELLIOH OE THE - MOEISCOES. 

Hesistanec of tfie Moriseoes— Niglifc Assault on Granada— Eising in the Alpujarras— . 
Election of a King— Massacre of the Christians. 

1568 . 

The same day on which the ordinance was published in the capital, it was, 
piroelaimed in every jiart of the kingdom of Granada. Everywhere it was 
received with the same feelings of shame, sonw, pud indi^iation. Before 
giving way to these feelings by any preciiutato action, the Moriseoes of the 
Alpujarras were discreet enough to confer with their coiintrjanen iix the 
Albaicin, who advised them to remain quiet until they should leaim Hie result, 
of the conferences going on at Madrid. 

Before these were concluded, the year exxnred after which it would be penal 
for a Morisco to wear garments of silk. By the president’s orders it was pro- 
claimed by the clergy, in the pulpits throughout the city, that the law would 
be enforced to the letter. Tins was followed hy_ more than one edict relating 
to other matters, but yet tending to instate still further the minds of the 
Moriseoes. t' 

All hope of relieving themseives of the detested ordinance having tlitis 

* “A estas y otras mueha.*! razones q,ue el marques de Mondejar daba, Don Diego de 
Espinosa le respondio, quo la voluntad de su JIageslad era aquella, y que se fuese al reyno 
tie Gi’anada, demde serio de muclja importancia su persona, atropellando como sieitipre 
■codas las dinculta<ie.s quo le ponian por delanto.”— Martuol, Rebeiion do los Moriscos, 
tom. i. p. IfiS 

t An ordinance \va.s passed at this time that the Moriseoes Avho had come from the 
country to reside witli their families in Granada should leave the city and return whence 
they caihe, under pain of death.— (Marmol, Eebelion do los Morisoos, tom. i. j). 169.) By 
another ordinance, the Moriseoes ■were required to give up their children between the 
ages of three and fifteen, to bo placed, in schools and educated in the Chriatiau dbetrina 
raid the Castilian tongue. (Ibid. p. ITO.) Ihe Nueva Itecopilaolon contains two la'ws. 
passed about tliis time, niahing it a capital offence to hold any intercourse with Turks 
or Moors ivlio might visit Granada, even though they came not as corsairs, but for pur-, 
poses of traffic. (Lib. viil. tit, 26, Icyea 16, JS.) Such a law iJi-oves the constant .appxe- 
liomsions in wiiich the Spaniards lived of a treasonable correspondence between their, 
Morisco objects and the foreign Moslonis, 


yani.shetl, tlie leaders of the Albaiciii took counsel as to the best mode of 
resisting the government. Tlie first step soeniecl to bo to get possession of the 
capital. There was at this time in Granada a Morisco named Farax .Vben- 
Favax, who followed the trade of a dyer. But though he was engaged iu this 
luimble calling, the best blood of the Abenceri'ages flowed in his veims. He 
was a man of a fierce, indeed ferocious nature, hating the Christians with his 
whole heart, and longing for the hour when lie could avenge, on their heads the 
cahniiities of his countrymen. As his occupation carried him frequently into 
tlie Alpnjarras, ho was extensively acquainted with the inhabitants.” He 
undertook to raise a force there of eight thousand men, and bring them down 
secretly by night into the vcffii, where, with the aid of his countrymen in the 
Albaicin, ho might effect an cnti’ance hrto the city, overpower tliQ garrison iu 
the Alhambra, put all who resisted to the sword, and. make himself master of 
tlie capital. The time fixed upon for the execution of the plan was Holy 
Thursday, in the ensuing month of April, when the attention of the Spaniards 
would be occupied with their’rcligious solemnities. 

A secret Irnown to .so many could not be so well kept, and for so long a time, 
but that some information of it reached the ear.s of the Christian, s. It seems 
to have given little uneasiness to Deza, who had anticipated some .such 
attempt from the turbulent spirit of the Moiiscoes. The ca])taiii-general, 
lioAvevei', thought it prudent to take additional precautions against it ; and he 
acconlingly distributed arms among the citizens, strengthened the garrison of 
the Alhanibra, and visited several of the great towms on the frontiers, which 
he placed iu a better posture of defenceV The Moriseoes, finding their purpose 
exposed to the authorities, resolved to defer the execution of it for the present. 
They even postponed it to as late a date as the hegiiining of the following year, 
X56t). To .this they were led, we are told, by a prctuctiou found in their 
religious books, that the year of their liberation would be one that began on a 
Saturday. It is probable that the wiser men of the Albaicin were less 
influenced by their own belief in the truth of the. prophecy, than by the 
influence it would exert over the superstitious minds of the mountaineers, 
among whom it was diligently circulated.* 

Having settled on the first of January for the rising, the Moslems of Granada 
strove, by every outward show of loyalty, to (j^uiet the suspicioms of the 
government. But in this they were thwarted by the infonnation which the 
latter obtained through more trustworthy channels. Still surer evidence of 
their intentions wns found in a letter wliicli fell by accident into the hands of 
the marquis of Monclejar, It w'as addressed by one of the leaders of the 
Albaicin to the Moslems of the Barhary coast, invoking their aid by the ties 
of consanguinity and of a common faith . “XVe are sorely beset,” .says the 
writer, “and our enemies encompass ns all around’ like a consuming fire. Our 
troubles are too grievous to he endiu’cd. Written,” concludes the jiassionate 
author of the epistle, “iu nights of tcans and angeiish, wdth hope yet lingering, 
— such hope as still survives amidst all the bitterness of the soul.”+ 

But the Bnrhary powers were too much oeeuiiied by their petty feuds to give 
much more than fair Avords to their unfortunate brethren of Granada. Perhaps 
they distrusted the efficacy of any aid they could render in so unequal a contest 
as that against the Spaniish monarchy. Yet they allow'ed tlieir subjects to 
embark as volunteers iu the war ; and some' good service was rendered by the 
Barbary corsairs, who infested the coasts of. the Mediterranean, as well as by 
the mo'rtfs , — as the African adventm-ers were called, — ^who took part with their 

♦ Marmol Relielion de lo.s Moriscos, tom. i. pp. 228-233.— Mendoza, Guerra dc Granada 
(Valencia, 1776), p. 43.— Hita, Guorras do Granada, tom. ii. p. 724. 

+ “ Bscrita cn noches de angustia y de lagrimas corrientes, sustentada.s con esperc.nza, 
y la esperanza sc deriva de la amargura."— Marmol, Bebelion de los Moriscos, tom. "'ll. 219. 
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brethren in the Alpujams, where they made themselves conspicuons by their 
implacable ferocity against the Christians. 

Meanwhile the hot blood of the mountaineers w'as too nnieh inflamed by the 
prospect of regaining their independence to allow them to wait patiently for 
the day fixed upon for the-ontbreah. Before that 'time arrived, several acts of 
violence were perpetrated, — forerunners of the bloody work that was at hand. 
In the month of December, 1568, a body of Spanish al^uazils, with som(3 other 
officers of justice, were cut off in the neighbourhood of Granada, on their way 
to that city, A party of fifty soldiers, as they were bearing to the capital a. 
considerable quantity of muskets, — a tempting prize to the unarmed Moris- 
coes,— -were all murdered, most of them in their beds, in a little village among 
the inoimtaiiis where they had halted for the night.* After this outrage Aben- 
I’arax, the bold dyer of Granada, aware of the excitement it must create in the 
capital, became convinced it would not be safe for him to postpone his intended 
assault a day longer. 

At the head of only a hundred and eighty followers, wdthont waiting to_ 
collect a larger force, he made his descent, on the night of the twenty-sixth of 
December, a week before the appointed time, into -iliQ: vega of Granada, It 
was a dreadful night, A snow-stonn was raging wildly among the moiintains, 
and sweeping down in jntiless fury on tho plains below.t favoured by the 
commotion of tho elements, hben-farax succeeded, without attracting obser- 
vation, in forcing an entrance through the dilapidated walls of the city, pene- 
trated at once into the Albaicin, and endeavoured to rouse the inhabitants 
from their slumbers. Some few came to their windows, it is said, but, on 
learning tho nature of the summons, hastily closed the casements and with- 
drew, telling Aben-Farax that “it was madness to undertake the enterprise 
with so small a force, and that he ha'd come before his time.” J It was in vain 
that the enraged chief poured forth imprecations on their perfidy and cowurdice, 
in vain that he marched through the deserted streets, demolishing crucifixes 
aud other symbols of Christian w’orship ■which ho found in his way, or that he 
shouted out the watchword of the faithful, “There is but one God, and 
Mahomet is tlie prophet of God ! ” The uproar of the tempest, fortunately for 
him, drowmed every other noise ; and no alarm was given till he stumbled on 
a guard of some five or six soldiers, who were huddled round a fire in one of 
the public squares. One of these Farax despatched ; the others made their 
e.scape, raising the cry that the enemy was trpon tliem. The great bell of St. 
Salvatior rang violently, calling the inhabitants to arms. Dawn was fast 
approaching ; and the Moorish chief, who felt himself unequal to an encounter 
in which he was not to be supported by his brethren in the Albaicin, thought 
it prudent to make his retreat. This he did wdth colours flying and music 

* Marinol, Rsbelion tie los Jforlscos, tom. i. p. 235. 

• + “ Ijft furia horrible lie los torbellinoii 

Cada inomento mas so vee JT orecientlo ; 

Cubre la blanca nieve les caminos, 

i _ Tambien los hombres luego va cubriendo.” 

So sings, or rather says, the poet-cbronieler Exifo, whose epic of four and twenty cantos 
shows him to have been much more of a chronicler than a poet. Indeed, iuhis preface, 
he avow.s th.at strict conformity to trutli which is tho cardinal virtue of the chronicler.— 
Sec the Austriadii (Madrid, 158iJ, 

t “ Pocos aois, ivem's presto. "—Mendoza, Guen-a do Graniida, !). 47. 

Ilita gives a enneion, in his work, the burden of which is a complaint that the mountaineers 
had iimde tlieir attack too late instesid of too eai-ly :~ 

. ‘ ‘ Pocos Bois, y venis tarde.” 

(Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 32.) Tho difference is explained by the circum.stanco that 
tlie autlior of tlie verses— probably Hita himself— comsidens that Christmas Eve, not New 
Year’s j^'tv 'ras the time Used for the assault.. 
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playing, all in as cool and orderly a manner as if it iiad been only a holiday 
parade. 

Meantime the citizens, thus suddenly startled from their beds, gathered, 
together, with eager looks, and faces white with fear, to learn the cause of the- 
tmnult I and their alarm was not diminished by finding that the enemy had 
been prowling round their dwellings, like a troop of mountain woh'es, while 
they had been buried in slumber. The marquis of Mondejar called his men to- 
horse, and would have instantly given chase, to the invaders, but waited until 
he had learned the actual condition of the Alhaicin, where a population of ten 
thousand Moriscoes, Irad they been misehievously inclined, might, notwith- 
standing the timely efforts of the government to disarm them, have proved too* 
strong for the slender Spanish garrison in the Alhambra. All, however, was* 
quiet in tlio Moorish quarter ; and, assured of this, the captain-general sallied 
out, at the head of his cavalry and a small corps of foot, inquest of the enemy. 
But he had struck into the mountain-passes south of Granada ; and Mendoza,., 
after keeping on his track, as well as the blinding tempest would permit, 
through the greater part of the day, at nightfall gave up the pursuit as hope- 
less, and brought hack his wayAvom cavalcade to the city.* 

Aben-Farax and his troop, Jneanwhile, traversing the snowy skirls of the 
Sierra ISTevada, came out on the broad and populous valley of Lecrin, spreading 
the tidings everywhere, as they went, that the insuiTection w'as begun, that 
the Alhaicin was in movement, and calling on .all true believers to take up arms 
in defence of their faith. The summons did not fall on deaf. ears. A train had, 
been fired wdiich ran along the mountain regions to the south of Granada, 
.stretching from Almeria and the Murcian hordera on the east to the neigh- 
bourhood of Yelez Malaga on the west. In three days the whole country was* 
in arras. Then burst forth the fierce passions of the Arab, — all that un*- 
quenchahle hate which seventy years of oppression had nourished in his bosom, ' 
and which now showed itself in one universal cry for vengevunce. The bloody 
drama opened with the massacre of nearly <‘very Christian man within the ■ 
Moorish borders, — and that too with circumstanci?.s of a refined and deliberate- 
cruelty, of which, happily, few examples are to lie found in history. 

The first step, however, in the revolution.ary movement had been a false one,*, 
inasmuch as the insurgents had failed to secure possession of the capital, whiclv 
would have furnished so important a pomt d'aijpui for future operations. Yet, . 
if contemporary chroniclers are correct, this failure should rather be imputed' 
to miscalculation than to cowardice. According to them, the persons of most.' 
consideration in the Alhaicin were many of them wealthy citizens, accustomed' 
to the eaisy, luxurious way of life so w’ell suited to the Moorish taste. They 
had never intended to peril their fortunes by engaging personally in so for- 
midable a contest as that w'.itli the Castilian crown. They had only proposed 
to urge their simple countrymen in the Alpnjarras to such a show of re.sistauce. 
as should intimidate the. Spaniards, and lead them to mitigate, if not indeed to 
rescind, the hated ordinance, t If such w'as their calculation, as the result 
showed, it miserably failed. 

As the Moriscoes had now proclaimed their independence, it became neces-' 
sary to choose a sovereign in place of the one whose authority they had cast 
' aside. The leaders in the Alhaicin selected for this dangerous pre-em'inenco a- 
young man who was known to the Spaniards by his Castilian name of Don- 
Pernando de ■\''alor. He was descended in a direct line from the ancient house- 

■* Marmol, Rcbcliou de los Mortseos, tom. i,p. 23S. — Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, pi). 
45-52. -—Miniana, Hist, do Espaila, x>. 307.— Herreraj Historia Qeneral, toni.iw p. 72G.— 
Forrera.s, Hist d’ Espagne, torn. ix. PI). 573-575. 

t Greyendo que lo uno y lo otro seria parte para que por bien de paz se die.se nneva 
OTdeii en lo de la proinatica, sin aventurar ellos sus personas y haciendas.”— Magnol, 
Rebelion de los Moriscos, tom»i. p. 239. 
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of the Omeyas,* for nearly four centuries had sat with glory on the throne 
of Cordova. He was hut twenty-two years of age at the time of his election, 
and, according to a contemporary who had seen him, posse.ssed a comely 
person and engaging manners. His complexion was of a deep olive ; his heard 
-wa.sthin ; his’ cye.s were large and dark, with eyebrows well defined, and nearly 
approaching each other. His deportment was truly royal ; and his lofty sen- 
timents were worthy of the princely line from which ho was descended, t 
Notwithstanding this flattering portrait from the pen of a Castilian, his best 
recommendation, to judge from his subsequent career, seems to have been his 
-descent from a line of kings. He had been so p«rodigal in his way of life that, 
though so young, he had squandered his patrimony, and was at this very time 
under arrest for debt. He had the fiery temperament of hi.s nation, and had 
given evidence of it by murdering, with his own hand, a man who had home 
testimony against liis"father in a criminal prosecution. Amidst his luxurious 
self-indulgence he must ho allowed to have .shown some energy of character 
and an unquestionable courage. He was attached io the institutions of his 
country ; and his ferocious nature was veiled under a bland and plausible 
■exterior, that won him golden opinions from the multitude. .1: 

Soon after his election, and just before tlie imiption of Aben-Farax, the 
Morisco prince succeeded in making his escape from Granada, and, flying to 
the mountains, took refuge among his own kindred, the powerful family of the 
Valoris, in the village of Bexnar. Hero his countrymen gathered round him, 
■and confirmed by acclamation the choice of the people of Granada. For this 
the young chieftain ivas greatly indebted to the cflbrts of his uncle, Abcn- 
Jaliuar, commonly called El Zaguer, a man of much authority among his 
tribe, who, waiving his own claims to the sceptre, employed his influence in 
favour of his nephew. 

The ceremony of the coronation was of a martial kind, well suited to the 
rough fortunes of the adventurer. Four standards, emblazoned with the 
Moslem crescent, were spread upon the ground, with their spear-heads seve- 
rally turned towards the four points of the compass. The Moorish prince, who 
had been ;^roviously arrayed in a purple robe, with a crimson scan or shawl, 
the insignia of royalty:, enveloping his shoulders, knelt down on the banners, 
with his face turned towards Mecca, and, after a brief prayer, solemnly swore 
to live and die in defence of his crown, his faith, and his subjects. One of 
the principal attendants, prostrating himself on the ground, kissed the foot- 
prints of the newly-electcd monarch, in token of the allegiance of the people. 
He was then raised on the shoulders of four of the assistants, and borne aloft 
amidst the waving of banners and the loud shouts of the imdtitude, “Allah 
exalt Muley-Mohammed-Ahen-Hnraeya, lord of Andalucia and Granada !”§ 

* Beni Umoj'yali, in tlie Arabic, according to an indwputable authority, my learned friend 
Don Pascual de Gayangos. See his Mobammodan Dynasties in Spain, passim. 

t “Era niancebo de veinte y dos ailos, de poca barba, color morono, verdinegro, cejijmito, 
ojos negros y grandes, gentil hombre de cuerpo : mostraba en .su talle y garbo sci- do saiigrc 
anal, como en verdad lo era, teniendo los j)ensamientus corre.s 2 K>ndientt‘s.”-— Hita, Guerra.s 
4e Granada, tom. ii. 1 ). 13. “ 

Few will be disposed to acquiesce in the savage tone of criticism with which the learned 
Hie, Antonio denounces Hita’s charming volume.s as “Milesian tales, fit only to ammso the 
lazy and the listless.’’ (Bibliotheca Nova, tom. 1. p. .506.) Ilita was, undoubtedly, the 
prince of romancers ; but fiction is not falsehood ; and when the novelist, who served in the 
ware of the Alpujarras, tells us of things which he professes to have seen with his own eyes, 
wo may sxwely cite him as an historical authority. 

t “ Usava de hlandura general ; qneria ser tonido por Cabeza, i no por Rei : la crueldad, 
la codicia cubierta engafio 4 muohosenlosprinciinos.”— -Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 129 

§ Ibid. p. 40. 

The-coremouies of tlie coronation make, of course, a brave show in Rufo’s epic. Ono 
etanza will suffice ' 


Sr ('ll \V3re tlie simple forms practised in ancient times by the Spanish- Arabian 
]irineos, wlien i heir empire, instead of being contracted within the- rocky girdle 
ofthe m-mntaiuSjStrotehGd oyer the fairest portions of the Peninsula.* 

The Iir.st act of Aben-Humeya was to make his appointments to the chief 
military (dtiec.s. El Ztiguor, his uncle, lie made captain-general of his forces. 
Ahen-FaraK, who had himself aspired to the diadem, he removed to a distance, 
by .sending him on an expedition to collect such treasures as could be gathered 
from the Uliristiau churches in the Alpujavras. He appointed officers to take 
cliarge of the dilfercnt taha^, or districts, into which the country was divirled- 
Having completed the.se arrangoment.s, the new monarch— tlic reyeziiclo, or 
‘“little king,” of the Alpiijarras, as ho was contemptuously styled by the 
S] laniards— transferred Iii.s re.sidenoe to tlie central part of his dominions, 
wlicrc he repeated tlic ceremony of his eoronatioii. He made a r.apid visit to 
the most important places in the .sierra, everywlierc. calling on tlie inhabitants 
to retiivii to their ancient faith, and to throw off the hatcil yoke of the 
Sjianiards. He then established lui'nself in thoaidldest parts of the Alpiijarras, 
where he ciidoavoured to draw his forces to a head, and formed the iilan of his 
campaign. It was such as was naturally suggested by the character of the 
country, which, broken and precipitous, intersected by 'many a ’ deep ravine 
and dangerous pass, afforded excellent opporfcunitie.s for harassing an invading 
foe, and for entangling him in tbos.e inextricable defUos, where a few moun- 
taineers acquainted with the gi’ound would bo more than a match for an enemy 
far superior in discipline and numhei-s. 

While Aben-Humeya was thus occupied in preparing^ for the struggle, the 
work of death had already begun among the Spanish population of the 
Alpujarras j and Spaniards were to be found, in greater or less numbers, in 
all the Moorish towns and hamlets that dotted the dark sides of the sierras, oi- 
ne-stled in the gi’een vallej’s at their base. Here they dwelt side by side with 
the Moriscoes, employed probably less in the labours of tbe loom, for which 
the natives of this region had long been famous, than in that careful hus- 
bandry which they might readily have learned from their Moorish neighbours, 
and which, under their hands, liad clothed every spot with verdure, making 
the wilderness to blossom like the rosc.+ Thus living in the midst of those 
who professed the same religion with themselves, and in the occa,sional inter- 
change," at least, of the kind offices of social intercourse, which sometimes' led 
to nearer domestic tie.s, the Christians of the Alpiijarras dwelt in blind security, 
little dreaming of the mine beneath their feet. 

But no sooner was the first note of insurrection sounded, than the scene 
changed as if by magic. Every Morisco threw away his mask, and, turning 

“ Bntonces con aplanso le pusicron 
Al nnevo Eey de purpura un vestido, 

Y a mauera de beca le ciSeron 

A1 cnello y ombros un cendal bruiTido, 

Quatro vandera.s a sus pies tendieron, 

Una liiizi.a el Levante eselareeido, 

Otra a do el sol se cubre en negro velo, 

Y otras dos a los polos dos del cielo.” 

La Austriada, fol. 24. 

* “ Tal era la antigua eeremonia enh que eligian los reyes do la Andalucia, i despues los 
de Granada.’’— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 40. 

t “ Que on la agrieultura tienen 
Tal estudio, tal destreza, 

Que li preiieces de su hazada 
Haeeu fecunctas las pledras.” 

Calderon, Amar despues de la Muerte, Jornada li. 
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on the Christians, showed himself in his true aspect, as their avowed and 
mortal enemy. 

A simultaneous movement of this hind, through so wide an extent of' 
country, intimates a well-concerted plan of operations ; and we may share ia 
the astonishment of the Castilian uTiters, that a secret of such a nature, and 
known to so many individuals, should have been so long and faithfully kept, 
—in the midst, too, of those who had the greatest interest in detecting it,’'— •• 
some of them, it may he added, spies of the Inquisition, endowed, as they seem’ 
to have been, with almost supernatural powers for scenting out the taint of 
heresy. + It argues an intense feeling of hatred in the Morisco, that ho conld 
have been so long proof against the garrulity that loosens the tongue, and 
against the sympathy that so often, in s imilar sitirations, unlocks the heart, i 
to save some Mend from the doom of liis companions. But no such instance, ^ 
either of levity or lenity, occurred among this extraordinary people. And 
when the hour arrived, and the Christians discerned their danger in thc- 
menacing looks and gestures of their Moslem neighbours, they were as much 
astounded by it as the unsnspeeting traveller on whom, as lie heedlessly 
journeys thiwigli some pleasant country, the highwayman has darted from his 
covert by the roadside. 

The first impulse of the Christians seems to have been very generally to take 
refuge in the churches ; and every village, however small, had at least one 
' church, where the two races met together to join in the forms of Christian 
, worship. The fugitives thought to find protection in their holy places and in 
the presence of their venerated pastors, whose spiritual authority had extended 
over all the inhabitants. But the wild animal of the forest, now that he had 
regained his freedom, gave little heed to the call of liis former keeper, — unless 
it were to turn and rend him. 

Here crowded together, like a herd of panic-stricken deer with the hounds 
upon their track, the terrified people soon foimd the church was no place of 
security, and they took refuge in the adjoining tower, as a place of greater 
strength, and affording a better means of defence against an enemy. The mob 
of their pursuers then broke into the church, wliicli they speedily despoiled of 
its ornaments, trampling the crucifixes and other religious symbols under their 
. feet, rolling the sacred images in the dust, and desecrating the altars by the 
; sacrifice of swine, or by some other act denoting their scorn and hatred oi’ the 
Christian -worsliip, J 

They next assailed the towers, the entrances to which the Spaniards had 
. barricaded as strongly as they could ; though, unprovided as they were with 
means of defence, except snch arms as they had snatched in the hurry of their 
■ flight, they could have little hope of standing a siege. Unfortunately, these 
towers were built more or less of wood, which the assailants readily set on 
lire, and thus compelled the miserable inmates either to surrender or to perish 
in the flames. In some instances they chose the latter ; and the little gar- 
rison — men, women, and children — w'ere consumed together on one common 
funeral pile. More frequently they shrank from this fearful death, and sur- 

* “Tres afios tuvo en sileneio 
Esta traicion enoubierta 
Tanto nuiuero de gentes, 

Cosa, queadmiraycleva.”— Ibid, ubi supra. ' 

t "Una cosa mui de notar califiea los prinoipio.s desta rebelion, que gente de mediatia 
condicion mosteda a gnardar poco secreto i hablar juntos, e.illasen tanto tiempo, i tantos 
hombres, en tierra dondo hai Alcaldes de eorte i Inquisidores, cuya profesion. es descubrir 
delitos.” — Mendoza, Querra de Granada, p. 8(5. 

J JBleda, Cronica de EspaiSa, p. C80.-~“ Bobaron la iglosia, hicieron pedazos los retablos y 
imagines, destruyeron todas las cosas sagradas, y no dexaron maldad ni sacrilegio que no 

comotieron.”—Mannol, Rebelion de Granadai tom. i. p. 275.'“ 
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rendered at the mercy of tlieir conquerors, — such mercy as made them soon 
regret that they had not stayed by the blazing rafters. 

The men were speedily separated from the women, and driven with blows 
and impi'ecations, like so many cattle, to a place of confinement. Prom this 
loathsome prison they w-ero dragged out, three or four at a time, day after day, 
the longer to protract their sufferings ; then, with their arms pinioned behind 
them, and stripped of their clothing, they were thrown into the midst of an 
infuriated mob, consisting of both sexes, who, armed ivith swords, hatchets, 
and bludgeons, soon felled their victims to the ground, and completed the 
bloody work. 

The mode of death was often varied to suit the capricious cruelty of the 
executioners. At Guecija, where the olive gi’ew abundantly, there was a convent 
of Augustine monks, who were all murdered by being thrown into caldrons of 
boiling cil.* Sometimes the death of the victim was attended with circum- 
stances of diabolical cruelty, not smqiassed by anything recorded of our N orth* 
American savages. At a place called Pitres do Ferreyra, the priest of the 
village was raised by means of a pulley to a beam that projected from the 
tower, and was then allowed to drop from a great height upon the ground. 
The act was repeated more than once in the presence of his aged mother, who, 
in an agony of grief, embracing her dying son, besought him “to trust in God 
and the blessed Virgin, who through these torments would bring him into 
eternal life.” The mangled carcase of the poor victim, broken and dislocated 
in every limb, was then turned over to the Moorish women, who, with their 
scissors, bodkins, and other feminine implements, speedily despatched him.t 

The women, indeed, throughout this persecution, seem to have had as rabid 
a thirst for vengeance as the men. Even the children were encouraged to 
play their part in the bloody drama j and many a miserable captive was set up 
as a target to be shot at with the arrows of the Moorish boys. 

The rage of the barbarians was especially directed against the priests, who 
had so often poured forth anathemas against the religion which the Moslems 
loved, and who, as their spiritual directors, had so often called them to account 
for offences against the religion which they abhorred. At Coadba the priest 
was stretched out before a brazier of live coals until his feet, ■which had been 
smeared with pitch and oil, were burned to a cinder. His two sisters w'ere 
compelled to witness the agonies of their brother, which were still further 
heightened by the brutal treatment which he saw them endure from their 
tormentors. J 

Fire was employed as a common mode of torture, by way of retaliation, it 
may be, for similar sufferings inflicted on the Infidel by the Inquisition. 
Sometimes the punishments seemed to be contrived so as to form a fiendish, 
parody on the exercises of the Koman Catholic'religion. In the town of Filix 
the pastor was made to take liis seat before the altar, -with his two sacristans, 
one on either side of him. The bell was riin^, as if to call the people together 
to worship. The sacristans were each provided with a roll containing the 
names of the congregation, which they were required to call over, as usual, 
before the ser'vices, in order to see that no one was absent.. As each Morisco 
answered to his name, he passed before the priest, and dealt him a blow with 
Ms fist, or the women plucked his beard and hair, accompanying the act 
“Quemai'onpor voto un coavento tie Frailes Augustinos, qne se recogieroa a la Torra 
echaadoles por ua horado de lo alto azeite hirvieado : siivleadose da la abuadaaoia qua 
Dios Ics di6 ea aquella tierra, par<a aliogar sus jPrailes.”— Meadoza, Guerra de Graaada, p. 60. 

+ Marmol, Eebelioa de Grauada, tom. 1. p. 271.— Feixeras, Hist. d’Espagae, tom. ix. 
p. 582. 

f “ Y pam darle laayor tormeato traxoron alii dos hermaaas donoellas qae teaia, para qua 
le yie,sea a.iorir, y ea su presoacia las vituperaroa y maltrataroa.”— Marmol, Eebelioa da 
Graaada, tom. i. p. 316. 
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with some hitter taunt expressive of tlicir mortal liate. 'Wlien every one had 
thus had the opportunity of gratifying his personal grudge against his 
ancient pastor, the executioner stepped forward, armed with a razor, with 
which he scored the face of the ecclesiastic in the detested form of the 
cross, and tiien, beginning with the fingers, deliberately proceeded to sever 
each of the joints of his metched victim I * * * § 

But it is unnecessary to shock the reader with more of these loathsome 
details, enough of Avhich have ah'eady been given, not merely to prove tho 
vindictive temper of the Morisco, but to suggest the inference that it could 
only have been a long course of cnielty and oppression that stimulated him to 
such an awful exhibition of it.t TJie w'hole number of Christians who, in tho 
course of a weeks thus perished in these massacres — if we are to receive the 
accoimts of Castilian -writers — ^^vas not less than throe thoxrsand ! t Consider- 
ing the social relations winch must to some extent have been established be- 
tween those who had lived so long in the neighhoiuhood of oire another, it 
might be thought that, on some occasions, sympathy would have been shown 
for the sufferers, or that some protecting arm -would have been stretclied out to 
save a friend or a companion from the general doom. But tho nearest ap- 
proach to such an act of humanity was given by a Morisco, who plunged liis 
sword in the body of a Si)auiard in ordei,' to save him from the lingering death 
that otherwise would await him. § 

Of the whole Christian population very few of the men -rvho fell into the 
hands of the Moslems escaped with life. The women were not always spared, 
Tho Morisco women, especially, who had married Christian husbands and em- 
braced Christianity, which they refused to abjure, became the objects of vengeance 
to their own sex. Sad to say, even the innocence and helplessness of child- 
hood proved no protection against tho fury of persecution. The historians 
record the names of several boys, from ten to twelve or thirteen years of age, 
who were barbarously murdered because they would not renounce the religion 
in wliich they had been nurtured for that of Mahomet. If they were too 
young to give a reason for their faith, they had at least learned the lesson that 
to renounce it was a great sin ; and, when led out like lambs to the slaughter, 
their mothers, we. are told, stifling the suggestions of natural affection iu 
obedience to a higher law, urged their children not to shrink from the trial. 


* ‘'Llog6unheregeiS.elconnnaiiav.n,ia, yle perainO con elk, Iienrliendolo el rostro dO' 
alto abaxo, y por traves ; y luego le despedazo eoyuntiira por cojuniUira, y mieinbro k 
inieinlu-o.”~Ibid. p. 34S. 

Among other kinds of torture -which they invented, says Mendoza, they filled the curate 
of Manena with gnnpowcler, and then blew him up.— Guerra de Granada, p. CO. 

t Of all the Spanish historian.s no one discovers so insatiable an appetite for these horrors 
as Forreras, who has devoted nearly fifty quarto pages to an account of the diabolical 
cruelties practised by the Moriscoes in this persecution— making, altogether, a momentous, 
contribution to the annals of Christian martyrology. One may doubt, however, whether 
the Spanicu-ds are entirely justified in chiiming the crown of martyrdom for all who perishorl 
in this persecution. Those, undonbtedly, have a right to it -who might have saved their 
lives by renouncing their faith ; but there is no evidence that this grace wa.s extended to 
all; and wo may well believe that the Moriscoes -were stimulated by other motives hesides 
those of a religious nature, — such motives as would naturally operate on a conquered 
race, burning with hatred of their conquerors' and -with tlie thirst of vengeance for tho 
manifold wrongs which they had endured. 

t “Murierou en pocos in.as de qnatro dias, coninuertes exquesitas y no iinaginados tor- 
mentos, mas de tres mil mai-tires.”— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fob 70. 

§ ‘'Se adelanto un Moro,“que solia ser grande amigo suyo, y haciendoso eiuiontr.'idijio eonr 
^1 en el umbral de la pnerta, le atraveso una espada por el cuerpo, diciendole ; Toma, 
amigo, que mas vale que to mate yo q-ue otro."~Marmul, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. 


nor to purchase a fe\y years of life at the price of their own soxils.* * * § It is a 
matter of no little gratulation to a Catholic historian, that, amongst all those 
who perished in these frightful massacres, there was not one of any age or 
either sex who could be tempted to secure personal safety by the sacrifice of 
religions convictions. + On the contrary, they employed the brief re.spite that 
was left them in fortifying one another’s courage, and in bearing testimony to 
the trixth in so earnest a manner that they might sdniost seem to have courted 
the crown, of martyrdom. Yet among these martyrs there were more than one, 
it is admitted, whose previous way of life showed but a dim perception of the 
value of that religion for which they were thus prepared to lay down their 
lives.J 

■ The chief blame of these indiscriminate proscriptions has been laid on Ahen- 
Farax, the famous dyer of Granada, whose appetite- for blood seems to have 
been as insatiable as that of any wild hea-st in tbe Alpujarras. In e.xecuting 
the commission assigned to him by Aben-Humeya, he was obliged to visit ail 
parts of the country. "Wherever he came, impatient of the slower movements 
of his counti-ymeu in the work of destvnotion, he caused the prisons to he 
emptied, and the -wretched inmates to he butchered before his eyes. At Ugijar 
he tlnis directed the execution of no less than two hundred and forty Chris- 
tians, laymen and ecclesiastics. § His progress through the laud was literally 
over the dead bodies of his victims. 

Fierce as he was, Aben-Humeya had some touches of Immauity in his 
nature, whicdi made him revolt at the wholesale murders perpetrated by his 
lieutenant. He was the more indignant when, on hastening to Ugijar to sav» 
the lives of some of the captives, his friends, he found that he had come too 
late, for the man of blood had been there before him. He soon after .summoned 
his officer into his presence, not with the impolitic design of taxing him -svith 
his cruelties, hut to call him to a reckoning for the treasure he had pillaged 
from the churches ; and dissatislicd, or affecting to he so, with his report, he 
at once deposed Ahen-Farax from his command. The ferocious chief submitted 
without a murmur. He descended into the comnron file, and no more appears 
on the scene. He. was one of those miscreants who are thrown on the surface 
by the turmoil of a revolution, and, after lloating there for a while, disappear 
ti-om sight, and the wave of history closes over them for ever. 

* Fen-eras, Eiat d’Esp.agne, tom. ix. p. 617. 

t “Fuo gran testimnnio rte nuestra fe i de comparai-so con la del tiempo de los Apo- 
stoles ; (ina en tanto nuinei-o dc gento enmo murid a niarxos de inflele.s ninguno Iravo q.-u0 
quisieso VMtegar.”—Mendoi:a, Giien-ii de Granada, p. 61. 

X “Tortus estixvicron tau consUntes en lafd, quo si l)ien fueron combirtartos con granrtes 
riquezas y bienes a, quo la dejasen, con ninguno sc pudo acabar ; auiwlue entre los niartyri- 
zados huvo inuclias niugeres, niflos, y lioinbres quo havian vivido doseompiicstaniente.'’— - 
Salazar rts Mendoza, Mouarquia do Espafia, tom. ii. p. 1S9. 

§ “Jlm-ierrm estc dia en Uxixnr docientos y qnareuta Ghristianos clerigos y Ic-gos, y 
ejitrc olios sois caiionigo-s do aquella iglesia, que cs colegial.’’— Mariuol, Rcbclion do 
Granada, tom. i. p. 297. 
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CHAPTEE HI. 

REBELLION OE THE MORISCOES. 

Parao in Granada— Muster of Troops— Mondejar takes the Field— Bold Passage at Taklatc 

.— Reti-eat of the Moriscoes— Combat at Alfajarali— Perilous March— Massacre at Jubilus 

—Tlie Liberated Christians. 

1568 , 1569 . 

As clay after day brought tidings to the people of Granada of the barbarities 
perpetrated in the Alpujarras, the whole city was filled with grief and conster- 
nation. The men might be seen gathered together in knots in the public 
eq^uares j the women ran about from house to house, telling the tale of horrors 
which could hardly he exaggerated in the recital. They thronged to the 
churche.s, where the archbishop and the clergy wore all day long otlering up 
prayers to avert the wrath of heaven from Granada. The jjlaees of business 
were abandoned. The shops and booths Were closed.* As men called to mind 
the late irruption of Aben-Farax, they were filled with apprehensions that the 
same thing would be attempted again ; and ramours went abroad that the 
mountaineers were plotting another descent on the city, and, with the aid of 
-their countrjmen in the Albaicin, would soon deluge the streets with the blood 
of the Christians. Under the influence of these fears, some took refuge in the 
fortress of the Alhambra ; others fled into the country. Many kept watch 
■’during the long night, while those who withdrew to rest started from their 
slumbers at the least noise, supposing it to he the war-cry of the Moslem, and 
that the enemy was at the gates. 

JTor was the alarm less that was felt by the Moriscoes in the city, as it was 
. certainly better founded, — for the Moriscoes were the weaker party of the two. 
They knew the apprehensions entertained of them by the Christians, and that, 
■when men have the power to relieve themselves of their feai's, they are not apt 
•to he very scrupulous as to the means of doing so. They were afraid to ven- 
ture ijito the streets by day, and at night they barricaded their houses as 
iu a time of siege, t They well knew that a single act of impi-udence on 
their part, or even the merest accident, might bring the Spaniards upon 
them, and lead to a general massacre. They were dike the traveller who 
sees the avalanche trembling above him, winch the least jar of elements, or 
his own unwary movements, may dislodge from its slippery basis, and bring 
down in ruin on his head. Thus the two races, inhabitants of the same 
city, were like two hostile camps, looking on each other with watchful and 
malignant eyes, and ready at any moment to come into deadly conflict. 

In this stage of things the Moriscoes, anxious to allay the apprehensions of 
the Spaniards, were profuse in their professions of loyalty, and in their assur- 
•anees that there was neither concert nor sympathy between them and their 
. countrymen in the Alpujarras. The government, to give still greater confi- 
dence to the Christians, freely distributed arms among them, thus enabling 
’.them, as far as possible, to provide for their own security. The inhabitants 
.enrolled themselves in companies. The citizen was speedily converted into 
the soldiei*, and every man, of whatever trade or profession,— the mechanic, 

* “Est.ivan Ins oJisas yennas i tiendas oerradas, suspense el trato, niiidadas las horas 
.de ofioios divines i Immanos; atentos los Beligiosos i ocupados en oraciiones i plogarias, 
come se suelo en tiempo i punto de grandes peligros.” — Mendoza, Guerra de 
.Granada, p. 54. 

Mendoza paints the panic of Granada with the pencil of Tacitue. 

Cfi’court, Hist, des Arahes d’Bspagne, tom, ii. p. 322. 
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tlie mercliaiit, the lawyer, — took Ms turn of military service. Even the arlvo- 
cate.s, when attending the courts of justice, appeared with their weapons by 
their side.* * * § , 

But what contributed above all to revive the public confidence was the care 
of the government to strengthen the garrison in the Alhambra by the addition 
of five hundred regular ti'oops. "When, by these various means, the marquis 
of Mondejur saw that tramiuillity was restored to the capital, he bestowed all 
his thoughts on an expedition into the Al^ujarras, desirous to crush the insur- 
rection in its bud, and to rescue the rinlbrtunate captives, whose fate there 
excited the most dismal apprehensions amongst their friends and relatives in 
Granada. He sent forth his summons accordinrfy to the great lords and the 
cities of Andalusia, to furnish him at once with their contingents for carrying 
on the war. The feudal principle still Qbtaiuedin this quarter, requiring 
the several towns to do military service for their possessions, by maintaining, 
when called upon, a certain number of troops in the field, at their own ex- 
pense for three months, and at the joint expense of themselves and the govern- 
ment for six months longer. f The system worked well enough in those 
ancient times, when a season rarely passed without a foray against the 
Moslems. But since the fall of Granada, a long period of iudetivity liad 
followed, and the citizen, rarely summoned to the field, had lost all the 
essential attributes of the soldier. The usual term of service was too short 
to supply the experience and the discipline which he needed ; and far from 
entering on a campaign with the patriotic or the chivalrous feeling that gives 
dignity to the profession of arms, ho brought uith him the mercenary spirit of 
a trader, 'intent only on his personal gains, and eager, as soon as ho had en- 
riched himself by a lucky foray, or the sack of some ill-fated city, to return 
home, and give place to others, as inexperienced and possessed of as little sub- 
ordination as himself. J 

■ But, however deficient this civic militia might he in tactics, the men were 
well provided with arms and military accoutrements ; and, as the motley 


against the infldel.§ 

But no part of the warlike spectacle was so hrilliant as that afforded by the 
chivalry of the' country; the nobles and cavaliers who, with their retainers 
and household troops, had taken the field with as much alaeiity on the present 
occasion as their fathers had ever shown when roused by the cry that the 
enemy w'as over the borders. |1 They were much inferior in numbers to the 

* “Eniin punto sc nnid.aron toclos los ofieios y Iviito-s en soldadeaca, tanto que fos rc- 
latores, secretaries. letrados, proeuradores do la Audieneia entraban con espadas on los 
estradoa, y no dexaban do paresoer inuy bien on aquella coyuntura.”— Marmol, Kebelion do 
Granada, tom. i. p. 35S. 

■t “ Servian tres meses pagados por ans pueblos enteraincnte, i scis lueaes adelante paga-, 
van los puoblos la mitad, i otra initad el Eoi."— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 53. 

J Mendoza, with a few vigorous touches, has sketched, or rather sculptured in bold 
relief, the rude and .rapacious character of the Andalusian soldiery.— “Mai pagada i por 
c.sto no bien disciplinada ; niantenida del robo, i a trueco de alcanzar o conservar esta 
muoha iibertad, pooa verguenza, i juenos honi'a.” — Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 103. 

§ “Toda gente lucida y bien arreada a punto de giierra, que oierto represontaban la 
POD15& y nobleza de bus ciudades.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. xr. 396. 

II “Muehos capitanos fuertes, 
muehoa lucidos soldados, 
ricos banderas tendldas, 
y su estandarte dorado.” 

1' Hita, Guen-as de Granada, tom, ii. p. 61. 
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militia of the to^vIla, But inferiority of munhers Avas more than compensated 
hy excellence of discipline, by their perfect appointments, and by that chival- 
xons feeling Avhich made them, discard every mercenary coii-sideration in _tho 
pursuit of glory. Such Avas the feeling of Luis Paev de Castiliego, the ancient 
regidor of Cordova. When offered an independent connnand, Avitli the emolu- 
ments annexed to it, he jjroudly replied I want neither rank nor pay. I, 
my sons, my kindred, my whole house, will always be found ready to servo' 4 

our God and our king. It is the title by which we hold our inheritance and j 

our patent of nobility.” * ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ! 

With such loyal and high-mettled cavaliers to support him, kfondejar could : i 

not feel doubtful of the success of his arms. They had, hoAvever, already met 
with one reverse ; and he received tidings that his advance-guard, sent to ^ 
occupy a strong pass that led into the mountains, had been driven fronr its 
position, and had sustained something Hke a defeat. This would have been 
still more decisive, had it not been for the eourage of certain ecclesiastics, 
eight in number — four of them Franciscans, and four of the Society of Jesus — 
wiio, as the troops gave rvay, thrtuv themselves into the thick of the fight, and 
by their example shamed the soldiers into making a more detenniued resistance. 

The present war took the form of a religious Avar ; and many a Auiliant elmrch- 
maii, armed Avith sword and crucifix, bore his part in it as in a crusade. 

Hastening his preparations, the captain-general, Avithout Avaiting for fuidher 
reinforcements, marched out of Granada on the second of January, 1569, at 
the head of a small body, Avhich did not exceed in all tAA'o thousand foot and 
four liundred horse. He Avas speedily joined by levie.s from the neighbouring 
toAvns — from Jaon, Loja, Alhama, Autequera, and other places— •uducli in a 
feAv days savoIIocI his little anny to double its original size. The capital he 
left in the liands of his son, the count of Tendilia ; a man of less discretion 
than his fixther, of a sterner and more impatient temper, and one AX'ho had • 4 

little sympathy for the Morisco. By his directions, the peasantry of the vega 
Avero required to supply the army Avith twenty thousand pounds of bread : 

daily. + The additional troops stationed in the city, as AAmll as those Avho met 
there, as in a place of rendezvous, on their Avay to the sierra, were all quartered 
on the inhabitants of the Albaicin, where they freely indulged in the usual 
habits of militai’y licence. The Moriscoes still retained much of that jealous 
sensibility which leads the nfitives of the East to seclude their Avives and 
daughters from the eye of the stranger. It Avas in vain, hoAvever, that they 
xirged their complaints in the most respectful and deprecatory terms before the 
governor. The haxiglity Spaniard only ansvAmred them Avith a stern rebuke, 

Avhich made the Moriscoes too late repent that they had not profited hy the 
opportunity ofiered them b j’' Aben-Fai’ax of regaining their independence.! 

Leaving Granada, the captain-general took the most direct route, leading 
along the AAmstcni slant of the Sierra Hevada, that mountain-range Avhich, 

Avith its fro.sty peaks glistening in the sun like palisades of silver, fences round 
tlio city on the south, and screens it in the summer from the scorching winds 
of Africa. Thence he rapidly descended into the heautiM vale of''Ijecrin, i 

Avhich spreads out, like a gay carpet embroidered AAuth many a AA'ild floAver, to | 

the verge of the Alpujarras. It was hoav, howovei-, the dead of AA'inter, Avlien ' 

* Ciroourt, Hist, cles AraUes d’Espagne, tom. ii. p, 326. 

Seville alone furnished tAvo thousand troops, with one of the most iliuslrious caA-aliers of 
the city at their head. They did not amve, hoAvcver, till a later period of the war.— See 
Eiuliga, Annales de Sevilla (Madrid, 1677, foL), p. 533. 

t “Bei-iartidloslugares dela vega en .siete partidos, y mandolos, que cada uno tuA'iese 
cuidacto do IleA'ar diez mil panes amasados do & dos libras al campo el dia quo le tocasa do 
la ,semana.”—Marmol, Bebelion tie Granada, tom, 1. p. 404. 1 

J “Paso estenegocLo tan adelante, que miiehoa -Mortscos afrentados ygastados se .arre- 
pintieron ;^r no haber tornado las armas guando Ahenfiirax los Uamaba.’’— Ibid. p. 407. 


the hright colouring of the landscape; even in this favoured region, watered 
as it was by numerous fountains and running streams, had faded into the 
sombre tints more in harmony with the rude scenes on which the Spaniards 
were about to enter. . . . 

Plaiting a night at Padul to refresh his troops, Mondejar pressed forward to 
Durcal, which he reached barely in time to save his advance-guard from a 
more shameful discomfiture than it had hefore experienced ; for the enemy, 
pressing it on all sides, was in possession of the principal avennes to the town. 
Oir the approach of the main body of the Spaniards, however, he made a hasty 
retreat, and established himself in a .strong position at the jjass of Tab late. 
The place was defended by a larranca, or ravine, not formidable from itS' 
w'idth, but its rocky side swept sheer down to a depth that made the brain of 
the traveller giddy as he looked into the frightful abyss. The chasm extended 
at least eight leagues in length, thus serving, like a gigantic ditch scooped 
out by the hand of hTature, to afford protection to the beautiful valley against 
the inroads of the fierce tribes of the momxtains. 

Across this gulf a frail wooden bridge had been constructed, forming the 
only means of access from this (inarter to the conntiy of the Alpnjarras. But 
this structure rvas now nearly demolished by the Moriscoes, wdto had taken up 
the floor, and removed most of the supports, till the passage of the tottering 
fabric could not safely be attempted by a single, individual, much less by an 
army.* That they did not destroy the bridge altogether, probably arose from 
their desire to re-establish as soon as possible their communications with their 
countrymen in the valley. 

Meanw'Mle the Moslems had taken np a position which commanded the 
farther end of the bridge, where they calmly awaited the approach of the 
Spaniards. Their army, which gre-atly fluctuated in its numbers at different 
periods of the campaign, was a miscellaneous body, ill disciplined and worse 
armed. Some of the men carried fire-arms, some crossbows ; others had only 
slings or javelins, or even sharp-pointed stakes ; any weapon, in short, how- 
ever rude, which they had contrived to secrete from the Spanish officials, 
charged with enforcing the laws for disarming the Moriscoes. But they were 
a bold and independent race, inured to a life of peril and privation ; and, 
however inferior to the Christians in other respects, they had one obvious 
advantage, in their familiaiity with the mountain wilds in which they had 
been nurtured from infancy. 

As the Spaniards approached the ravine, they w'ere sainted by the enemy, 
from the other side, with a shower of halls, stones, and arrows, which, falling 
at random, did little mischief. , But as .soon as the columns of the Christiana 
reached the brow of the barranca, and foimed into line, they opened a much 
more effective fire on their adversaries : and when the heavy guns with which 
Mendoza wus provided were got into position, they did such execution on tha 
enemy that he thought it piudent to abandon the bridge, and take post behind 
a ri.sing grouiidj which screened him from the fire. 

All thoughts were now turned on the mode of crossing the ravine ; and many 
a look of blank dismay was turned on the dilapidated bridge, winch, like a' 
.spider’s weh, trembling in every breeze, was stretched across the formidable 
cha.sui. ISTo one was bold enough to venture Oii this pass of peril. At length- 
a Franciscan monk, named Christoval de Molina, offered himself for the' 
enxprise. It was again an oeclesiastic who was to lead the way in the path of 
danger. Slinging his .shield across his back, with his robe tucked closely 
around him, grasping a crucifix in his left hand, and with Ms right brandish- 

* “ Arenas podia ir por olla un liombre suelto ; y aun estp poco paso, le tenian descavado 
y solapado por los ciiuieatos, de nianera q,ue si CiU'gase mas de una persona, fiiese abaxo."— 
Miinnol, Robelion de Granada, p. 109 . . - 
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mg liis sword, the valiant friar set his foot upon the bridge. * All eyes were 
lakened upon him, as, invoking the name of Jesus, he wont courageously but 
cautiously forward, picking his way along the skeleton fabric, which trembled 
under Ms weight, as if about to fall in j)iece3 and precipitate him into the 
gulf below. But he was not so to perish ; and his safe arrival on the farther 
side w'as greeted with the shouts of the soldieiy, who, ashamed of their 
hesitation, now pressed forward to follow in his footsteps. 

The first wdro ventured had the same good fortune as his predecessor. The 
second, missing his step or becoming dizzy, lost his foothold, and, tumbling 
headlong, was dashed to pieces on the bottom of the ravine. One after 
another, the soldiers followed, and with fewer casualties than might have been 
expected from the perilous nature of the i)ass.age. During all this time they 
experienced no molestation from the enemy, intimidated, perhaps, by the 
unexpected audacity of the Spaniards, and not earing to come within the 
range of the deadly fire of their artillery. No sooner had the arquebusiers 
crossed in sufficient strength, than Mondejar, inrtting himself at their head, 
led thorn against the Moslems. He was received with a spirited volley, •which 
had well-nigh proved fatal to him ; arrd had it not beerr for liLs good cuirass, 
llrat turned the ball of an anpiebirse, his carrrpaigir worrld have been brought 
to a close, at its commencement. The skirmish lasted but a short time, as the 
Moriseoes, already disheartened by the success of the assailarrts, or in obedience 
to the plan of opi'rations marked out by their leader, abandoned their positiorr, 
and drew off rapidly torvards the iiiourrtairr,s. It was the interrtion of Aben- 
Huirreya, as already noticed, to entangle his enemies irr the defiles of the 
sierra, where, independeirtly of the advantage he possessed from a knowdedge 
of the country, the rtrgged character of the ground, he conceived, would make 
it impmcticablo for botli cavalry aud artillery, with neither of which he was 
provided.t 

The Spanish commander, resuming his former station, employed the night 
in restoring the bridge, on which his men laboured to such purpose, that by 
morning it was in a condition for both his horse and his heavy guns to cro.ss 
in safety. Meanwhile he received tidings that a body of a hundred and eighty 
Spaniards, in the neighbouring, town of Orgiba, who had thrown themselves 
into the tower of the church on the breaking out of the insurreetiou, w'ero still 
holding their position, and anxiously looking for succour from their country- 
men, Pushing forward, therefore, -without loss of time, he resumed his march 
across the valley, which was here defended on either side by nigged hilLs, 
that, growing bolder as he advanced, announced his entrance Into the gorges 
of the Alpujarras. The weather was tempestuous. The roads were rendered 
worse than usual by the heavy rains, aud by the toiTents that descended from 
the hills. The Spaniards, moreover, suffered much from straggling parties of 
the enemy, who had possession of the heights, whence they rolled down huge 

* “Mii/snn bendito frayle de la ordeii del .seraflno padre San PraiieLseo, Hamado fray 
ChrLstoval de Molina, con -un crncifixo en la mano izquierda, y la espada desniula en la 
dereelia, los iiabitos eogidos en la cinta, y nna rodela echada a las espaldas, invocando el 
poderoso nombre de Jesus, Ilego al peligroso paso, y se metio dotenniiiadamente por el.”-— 
Marjnol, Rebelioii de Granada, tom. i. p. 410. 

t Ibid. p. 410, et .seq.— -Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 6T, 08.— Herrera, Ilistoria 
General, tom. i. p. 730. 

llita has commemorated the bold passage of the bridge at Tablate in one of the romances, 
or ballads, -ivith which he has plentifully besprinkled the second volume of his work, and 
which present a sorry contra.st to the ballads in the preceding volume. These, -which form 
part of the popular minstrelsy of an earlier age, have all the raciness and flavour that belong 
to the native wild-flower of the soil The ballads in the second volume are, probably, the 
•work of Hita himself, —poor imitations of the antique, and proving that, if his rich and re- 
dundant pi^se is akin to poetiy, his poetry is still nearer allied to prose. 
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rock.s, and Imrled missiles of every Mud on the heads of the inv.aders. To rid 
himself of this annoyance, Mondojar ordered detachments of horse— one of 
them under the command of his son, Don Antonio do Mendoza — to scour the 
crests of the hills and dislodge the skirmishers. Pioneers were sent in advance, 
to level the ground and render it practicable for cavalry. The service was 
admirably i^erformed ; and the mountaineers, little acq[uainted with the liorse, 
which they seemed to have held in as much terror as did the ancient Mexicans, 
were so astounded hy seeing tlie light-footed Andalusian steed scaling th® 
rough sides of the sierra, along paths where the sportsman would hardly 
venture, that, without waiting for the chai-ge, they .speedily quitted the ground 
and fell back on the main body of their armjr. 

This was posted at Lanjaron, a place hut a few miles off, where the Morisedes 
had profited by a gentle eminence that commanded a narrow defile, to throw 
tip a breastwork of stone and earth, behind which they were entrenched, pre- 
pared, as it would seem, to give battle to the Spaniards. 

The daylight had begun to fade, as the latter drew near the enemy’s encamp- 
ment ; and, as he was nnacqnainted with the ground, Moudejar resolved to 
postpone his attack till the following morning. The night set in dark and 
threatening. But a lumdred watchfires blazing on the hill-tops illumined the 
sky, and sent a feeble radiance into the gloom of the valley. All night long 
the wild notes of the musical instraments peculiar to the Moons, mingling with 
their shrill war-cries, sounded in the ears of the Christians, keeping them under 
arms, and apprchen.sive every moment of an attack. * But a night attack 
was contrary to the usual tactics of the Moors. Nor, as it appeared, did they 
intend to join battle with the Spaniards at all in this place. At least, if sucfi 
had been their design, they changed it.' For at break of day, to the surprise 
of the Spaniards, no vestige was to be seen of the Moriseoes, who, abandoning 
their position, had taken llight, lik-e their own birds of prey, into the depths of 
the mountains. 

Mondejar, not sorry to bo spared the delay which an encounter must have 
caused linn at a time when every moment was so preoiou.s, now' rapidly pu.shed 
forw’ard to Orgiba, w'herc he ha]}pily arrived in season to relieve the garrison.,, 
reduced almost to the last extremity, and to put to flight the rabble who 
besieged it. 

In the fulno.ss of their hearts, and w'ith the tears streaming from their eyes, 
the poor prisoners came forth from their fortress to embrace tlie deliverers who 
had rescued them from the most terrible of deaths. Their apprehensions of 
such a fate had alone neiwed their souls to so long and heroic a resistance. 
Yet they must have sunk ere- this from famine, had it not been for their politic 
precaution of taking with them into the tower severid of the Moriseo ohildi'ea 
wlio.se parents secretly supplied them with food, which served as the mean.s of 
.subsistence — scanty though it was— for the garrison. But as the latter came 
forth into view', tlieir wasted forms and famine-stricken visages told artale of 
woe that would have softened a heart of ilint.+ 

The situation of Orgiba pointed it out as suitable for a fortified post, to 
cover the retreat of the army, if necessary, and to protect the convoys of sup- 
plies to be regularly forwarded from Granada. Leaving a small gaii'ison 
there, the captain -general, without longer delay, resumed his pursuit of the 
enemy- ■ , 

AijSh-IIumeya had retreated into Poqueira, a rugged district of the Alpu- 

* “Es»lr\-Q alii aqnella noche d vista de los eaemigos, que tenieado oeuiiado el pii.so con 
grandcs I'ueges por aquellos cerros, no hacian sino toear sus atabalejos, dulzaynas, y xabecaa, 
haciendo algazaras para atemorizar nuestros Cristianos, que con gi-andisimo reoato estu- 
viovun todos con las annas en las manos.”—Marmol, Kelielion de Granada, tom. i..p. 413, 

•I U)id. p. 414.— Ilorrora, Ilistoria General, tom. i. p. 737.— Bleda, Ci'oniea.^de EspaSa, 
p. CS 4 .— ilendoza, Guei^'a de Granada, pp. 69, 70.— Ferreras, Hist. d’EjpagTie, tom, x. p. 17. 
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jan'as. Here lie liad posted himself, -with an army ainonnting to more tlian 
douhle its former immbers, at the extremity of a dangerous detilc, called the 
Pass of Alfajarali. Behind lay the town of Bubion, the capital of the di-.trict, 
in which, considering it as a place of safety, many of the wealthier Mcriacoes 
had deposited their women and their treasures. 

Mondtgar’s line of march now took him into the heart of the wildest regions 
of the Alpuj arras, where the scenery assumed a character of sublimity very 
dilferent Irom what he had met with in the lower levels of the country. Here 
mountain rose beyond mountain, till their hoary heads, soaring above the 
clouds, entered far into the region of eternal snow. The scene was as gloomy 
as it was grand. Instead of the wide-spreading woods that usually hang 
round the skirts of lofty mountains, covering up their nakedness from the eye, 
nothing here was to he seen but masses of shattered rock, black as if scathed 
by volcanic iires, and heaped one upon another in a sort of wild confusion, as 
if some tremendous eonndsion of nature had torn the hills from lluur founda- 
tions, and thrown them into primitive chaos. Yet the industry of the Moiis- 
coos had contrived to relieve the savage features of the landscape, by scooping 
out terraces wherever the rocky soil allowed it, and raising there the vine and 
other plants, in bright patches of variegated culture, that hung like a garland 
round the gaunt and swarthy sierr.a. 

The teinperatnre was now greatly changed from what the army had ex- 
perienced in the valley. U’he wind, sweeping down the icy sides of the moun- 
tain.s, found its way through the harness of the cavaliei’s and the light covering 
of the sokliers, benumbing their limbs, and piercing them to the very bone. 
Great difficulty Avas ox 2 )crienced in dragging the cannon up the steep heights, 
and along roads and jiasses, which, however easily traversed by the light- 
footed monntainoor, were but ill suited to the movements of an array clad in 
the heavy panoply of war. 

The march was conducted in perfect order, the arquebnsiers occupying the 
van, and the cavalry riding on either flank, wliile detachments of infantry, 
the main body of which occuined the centre, were thrown out to the right and 
left, on Hie higher grounds along the route of the army, to save from annoy- 
ance from the mountaineers. 

On the tliirtcenth of Januaiy, Mondejar entered the narrow defile of Alfaja- 
rali, at the farther end of which the motley multitude that had gathered round 
the standard of Aben-Hnmeya were already drawn up in battle-array. His 
right wing rested on the bold .side of the sierra ; the left was defended by a 
deep ravine, and his position was strengthened by more than one ambuscade, 
for winch the nature of tlie ground was eminently favourable.* Indeed, am- 
bushes and surprises formed part of the regular strategyof the Moorisli warrior, 
who lo.st heart if he failed in these, — ^likc the lion, who, if balked in the first 
spring upon his prey, is said rarely to attempt another. 

Putting these wily tactics into practice, the Morisco chief, as soon as the 
Spaniards were fiiirly entangled in the defile, without waiting for them to come 
into order of battle, gave the signal ; and his men, starting up from glen, 
thicket, and ravine, or bursting down the hill-sides like their own winter- 
torrents, fell at once on the Christians,— front, ilank, and rear,— assailing 
them on every quarter.f Astounded by the fiery suddenness of the assault, 
the rear-guard retreated on the centre, -while the arquehusiera in the van Avore 

*■ “ A la mano dereeha cubiertos con -an sierro, havia emboscados quinientos areabuceros 
i -v^allsstexps, demds desto o-tra emboscada en lo bondio del barranco de luuclio mayor nu- 
inero de gente.”— Mendoza, Ouerra de Granada, -tom. L p. 71. 

t “ Elios qiiaiido pensaron qne nnestra gente tva cansada aoometieron por la frente, por 
el eostado, ^spor la retaguardia, todo a rm tiempo ; de nianera q-ue quasi ntia bora ae peleo 
oon ellos a todas partes i a las espaldas, mo sin igualdad i peligro.”-^rbid. ubi supra. 
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tlii’OATO into still greater disorder. Tor a few moments it seemed as if tile 
panic would Lecomo general. But the voice of the leader was heard above the 
tumult, and by his prompt and sagacious measures he ibrtunatcly succeeded in 
restoring order, and reviving the confidence of his men. He detached one 
body of cavalry, under his son-in-law, to the support of the rear, and anotlier 
to the front under the command of his son, Antonio de Mendoza. Both exe- 
cuted their commissions with spirit ; and Mendoza, outstripping his com- 
panions in the haste with which lie galloped to the front, threw himself into 
"the thickest of the fight, where he Wiis struck from his horse by a heavy stone, 
and was speedily surrounded by the enemy, from whose grasp he was with 
difficulty, and not till after much hard fighting, rescued by his companions. 
His friend, Don Alonso PortocaiTcro, the scion of a noble house in Andalusia, 
wdiose sons had always claimed the front of battle against the infidel, Avas 
twice Avounded by poisoned arroAvs ; for the Moors of the Alpujarras tipped 
their Aveapons Avith a deadly poison distilled from a Aveed that grcAV wild 
among the mountains.* 

A fierce struggle now ensued ; for the Morisco was spuiTod on by hate and 
the recollection of a thousand Avrongs. Ill provided Avith Aveapoiis for attack, 
and destitute of defemsivo armour, he exposed himself to the hottest of his 
enemy’s fire, and endeavoured to drag the horsemen from their saddles, while • 
stones and arroivs, Avith AA’hich some musket-halls were intermingled, fell like 
rain on the Avell-tempered harness of the Andalusian knights. The latter, now 
fully roused, plunged boldly into the thickest of the Moorish multitude, 
trampling them under foot, and hcAving them doAvn, right and left, Avith theii’ 
shai'p blades. The arc^uebusiers, at tJie same time, delivered a Avoli-direeted 
fire on the flank of the Moriscoes, who, after a brave struggle of an hour’s 
duration, in which they Avere baffled on every tpiarter, quitted the field, 
eoA’ered with their slain, as preeqntiitely as they had entered it, and, vanish- 
ing among the mountains, were soon far hej’ond pursuit, t 

From the field of battle Mondejar marched at once upon Bubion, the capital 
■of the district, and now left Avho'lly unprotected by the Mo.5lems. Yet many 
of their Avives and daughters remained in it ; and Avhat rejoiced the heart of 
klondejar more than all, was the liberation of a hundred and eighty Christian 
Avomeu, Avho came forth, frantic Avith joy and gratitude, to embrace the Icnees 
of their deliverers. They had many a tale of horror to tell their countrymen, 
AA'ho had uoAv rescued them from a fate Avorse than that of death itself for 
arrangements had been made, it Avas said, to send aAvay those whose persons 
offered the greatest attractions, to SAvell the harems of the fierce Barbary 
princes in alliance Avith the Moriscoes, The tovui afforded a rich booty to the 
victorious troops, in gold, silver, and jcAvcls, together with the finest stuffs, 
especially of silk, for the manufacture of Avhich the people of the country were 
celebrated. As the Spanish commander, unwilling to he encumbered Avith 
unnecessary baggage, had made no provision for transporting the more balky 
articles, the greater part of them, in the usual exterminating spirit of war, 
Avas consigned to the liames.J The soldiers Avould AA'illingly have appropriated 
to themselves the Moorish women Avhom they found in tlie place, regarding 

■* TJiis poison was extracted horn the aconite, or wolf’S-hane, that grew rife among the 
irtpujarras. It Avas of so malignant a nature that the historian assures ns tliat, if a drop 
mingled Avith the blood iloAving from a wound, the virus would ascend the stream and 
diffuse itself over the Avhole system ! Quiuce-juics was said to furnish the best antidote. — 
■Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, tom. i. pp. 73, 74. 

t Ibid. pp. 71-74.— Cabrera, Pilipe Segundo, p. 554,— Marmol, Kebelion de Granada, tom. 
i, pp. 41C-41S.— Herrera, Historia General, tom. i. p. 737. — Bleda, Crouieade Espafia,p. 6S4 

t “Mas la priesa do eaminar en siguimiento de los enemigo.s, i la falta de bagnges en quo 
la oargar i gente con quo aseguralla, fuo causa de quoroar la mayor parte, porque q^los no se 
flprovechasen,”— Mendoz^jj Guerra de Granada, p. 70. 
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tlhom as tlie spoils of victory ; but tbe marquis, gi’eatly to the disgust of his 
followers, humauely interfered for their protection. _ 

Mondejar now learned that Aben-Humeya, gathering the m-eck of his forces 
about him, Lad taken the route to Jubiles, — a place situated in the wildest 
paii: of the country, where there was a fortress of much strength, in rvliich he 
proposed to make a final stand against his enemies. Desirous to follow np the 
blow before the enemy had time to recover from, its effects, Mondejar resumed 
his march, He had not advanced many leagues before he reached Pitres, the 
principal tomi in the district of Fen-eu-as. It was a place of some importance, 
and was rich in the commodities usually found in the_ great Moorish towns^ 
where the more wealthy of the inhabitants rivalled their brethren of Granada 
in their taste for sumptuous dress and in the costly decorations of their houses. 

The conquerors had here the satisfaction of releasing a hundred and fifty of 
their poor coiintrjnvomen from the captivity in which they had been held, after 
witnessing the rnasisacre of their friends and relatives. The place was given up 
to pillage ; but the marquis, true to his principles, notwithstanding the mur- 
murs, and even menaces, of his soldiers, would allow no injixry to be done to 
the Moorish women wdio remained in it. In this he acted in obedience to the 
dictates of sound policy, no less than of humanity, which indeed, happily for 
mankind, can never be dissevered from each other. He had no desire to push 
the war to extrumitie.s, or to exteniiinate a race who.se ingenuity and industry 
were a fruitful source of revenue to the countiy. He wished, therefore, to 
leave the door of I'econciliation still open ; and while ho carried fire and sword 
into the enemy’s torritoiy, he held out the prospect of grace to those ■who were 
•willing to submit and return to their allegiance. 

The route of the army lay through a wild and desolate region, which, from 
its great elevation, was cool even in midsummer, and which no-\v, in the month 
of January, 'xvore the dreary aspect of a polar winter. The snow, which never 
melted oxi the highest peaks of the mountains, lay heavily on their broad 
shoulders, and, sweeping far down their sides, covered np the path of the 
Spaniards. ItwasAvithno little difficulty that they could find a practicable 
passage, especially for the train of heavy guns, which were dragged along with 
incredible toil by the united efforts of men and horses. The smdiers, horn and 
bred in the sunny plains of Andalusia, were hut ill pro-vided againist an inten- 
sity of cold of which they had aiever formed a conception. The hands and feet 
of many were frozen. Others, benumbed, and emiausted by excessive toil, 
straggled in the rear, and sunk clown in the snow-drifts, or disappeared in thci 
treacherous ravines and crevices, which, under their glittering mantle, lay con- 
cealed from the eye. It fared still worse with the Moriscoes, especially with 
the women and children, who, after hanging on the skirts of the retreating 
army, had, the better to elude pursuit, scaled the more inaccessible jxarts of the 
moumains, where, taking refuge in caverns, they perished, in great numbers, 
of c«id aucl hunger.* 

Meanwhile Aben-Humeya, disheartened by his late reverses, felt too little 
confidence in the streiigth of his present position to abide there the assault of 
the Spaniards. Quitting the place, therefore, and taking with him his women 
and effects, he directed his course hy rapid marches towards Paterna, his prin- 
cipal residence, 'vyhich had the advantage, hy its neighbourhood to the Sierra 
Hevada, of affording him, if necessary, the means of escaping into its wild and 
mysterious recesses, where none hut a native would care to follow him. He 
left in the castle of Jubiles a gi-eat number of Morisco women, who had accom- 
panied the army in its retreat, and three hundred men, who, from age or in- 
firmity, would he likely to emhareass his movements. 

“ Los Moro.s toniaron lo alto de la sierra, y no pararon liasta meterse en la nieve, clonde 
pereoievOT cantidnd de imgeres y de criatura de fl'io.”— Jlannol, Rebclion de Granada, 
tom. i. p®4a7. 
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Gn reacliing Jiibiles, tlierefore, tlie Spanish general motAvith no resistance 
from the helpless garrison who occupied the fortress, which, moreover, con- 
tained a rich hooty in gold, pearls, and precious stones, to gratify the cupidity 
of the soldiers.'^ “Yet their discontent was expressed in more audacious terms . 
tluin usual at the protection afforded hy their commander to the Morisco 
women, of whom there Avere more th.an two thousand in the place. Among the 
women found there was also a good number of Christian captives, who roused 
the licrce x>assion.s of their comxtiymen hy their piteous recital of the horrors 
they had witnessed, of the butchery of fathers, husbands, and brothers, and of ’ , 
the persecutions to which they had themselves been subjected in order to con- 
vert them to Islarnisin. They besought the captain-general to take pity oa. 
their siilFerings, and to avenge their wrongs hy putting every man and woman 
found in the place to the swox'd.f It is evident that, however prepared they 
may have been to acc(3pt the crown of mart 3 udoin rather than abjure their 
faith, they gave little heed to the noblest of its xxrecepts, which enjoined the 
forgiveness of their enemies. In this respect Mondejar xxroved himself de« 
cidedlj'' the better Christian ; for ivhile he listened with commiseration to 
the!f tale of woe, and did all he could to comfort them in their a21ictiou,J he 
would not abandon the protection of his captives, male or female, nor resign 
them to the brutality of his soldiers. 

He provided for their safety during the night by allotving them to occupy 
the church. But as this would not accoinmodate more than a thousand 
persons, the remainder, including all tho men, were quartered in an open 
square in the neighbourhood of the huilding. The Spanish troop, s encamped 
at no great distance from the spot. 

In the course of the nignt one of the soldiers found his way into the quarters 
of the captives, and attempted to take some freedoms with a Morisco maiden. 

It so happened that her lover, disguised iu Avoman’s attire, was at her side, 
having remained with her for her protection. His Moorish blood fired at the 
insult, and he resented it by striking his poniard into the body of the Spaniard. 
The cry of the latter soon roused his comrades. Rushing to tho place, they 
fell on the young Morisco, who, now brandishing a sword which ho had 
snatched from the disabled man, laid about him so valiantly that several 
others were wounded. Tho cry rose that there were armed men, disguised as. 
women, among the prisoners. Move soldiers poured in to tho support of their . 
comrades, and fell with fiuy on their helxdess victims. The uproar was 
universal. On the one side might he heard moans and jxetitions for mercy 
on the other, brutal imprecations, followed by deadly blows, that showed how 
little prayers for mercy had availed. Tho hearts of the soldiers were harder 
than the steel with which they struck ; for they called to mind the cruelties 
inflicted on their own countrymen by the Moriscoes. Striking to the .right 
and left, they hewed down men and women indiscriminately, — ^Ixoth equally 
defenceless. In their blind fury they even wounded one another ; for it was 
not easy to discern friend from foe in the obscupty, in which little light was 
to be had, says the chronicler, except such as came from the sparks of clashing, 
steel or the flash of fire-arms. § It was in vain tliat the officers endeavoured. 

* “ El Marques les did a saco toclo el mueble, en qne habia ricas cosas cle seda, oro, plata, 
y aljofar, de que cupo la mojor y mayor p.artealosqiiehabiaaidodelante.—Mannol, Eebelioa 
de Granada, tom. i. p. 444. ’ ' . 

t “No tomen,'senores, a vida liombre ni niuger de aquestos bereges, quo tan malos ban, 
sido, y tanto mal nos ban hecho.”— Ibid. p. 440: 

t “ El Marques se enternecid de ver aquellas pobres mugeres tan lastimadas, y conso- 
landolas lo mejor que pudo," &c.— Ibid, ubi supra. 

I “Hubomuobos soldados beridos, los mas que se herian unos a, otro-s, eiitendiendo los 
que veni.an de fuera, que los que martillaban con las espadas eran Mores, porque solajpento 
les alumbraba el ceutellear deI«accro, y el relampaguear de la polvora de los arcabiioes en la 
tenebrosa escuridiid de la nochc.” — Ibid. p. 44,9. ■ 
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■to call off the men from their work of hutcliery. The Lot temper of the 
jbiclahisiaii was fnlly roHsed ; and it would Lave been as easy to atop the 
> explosion of the mine when the train has been fired, as to stay his fury. It 
was not till the morning light showed the pavement swimming in gore, and 
the coi-pses of the helpless victims lying in heaps on one another, that his 
•appetite for blood was satisfied. Great numbers of the vvomen, and nearly all 
the men, perished in this massacre.* Those in the church succeeded in 
making fast the doors, and thus excluding their enemies, who made repeated 
-efi'oits to enter the building. The marquis of ilondejar, indignant at this: 
inhuman outrage perpetrated by his followers, and at their flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders, caused an inquiry into the affair to be instantly made ; 

. and the execution of three of the most gniltj' proved a salutary warning to 
the Andalusian soldier that there were limits beyond which it Avas not safe to 
trj' the patience of his commander, t 

‘’Before leaving Jubfles, Moudejar sent off to Granada, under a strong escort, 
tlio Ciiristiuu captives who, since their liberation, had remained Avitli the 
anny. There Avere eight hundred of them, Aimnen and children, — a helpless 
multitude, Avlio.se AA'ants were to be provided for, and Avhose presence could not 
fail gi'uatly to embarrass Ms movements. They AA'ere obliged to perform that 
long and AA'earisome jouniey across the mountains on foot, as there Avere no 
■means of transportation. And piteous Avas the .spectacle Avhieli they presented 
when they reached the capital. As the wayworn wanderers entered by the 

f ate of Bib-arranbla, the citizens came forth in croAvds to Avelcome them. A 
ody of cavalry 'was in the van, — each of the troopers holding one or tAVO 
■children on the saddle hefoi'e him, with sometimes a third on the crupper 
• clinging to his back. The infantry brought up the rear; AA’hile the centre of 
the procession was occupied by the AA'omen,— a forlorn and melancholy hand, 
with their heads Atndefended by any covering from the wea,ther ; their hair, 
bleached by the winter’s tempests, streaming Avildly over their shoulders ; 
their_ clothes scanty, ^-tattered, and soiled Avith travel ; without stockings, 
•wtlhout shoes, to protect their feet against the cold and flinty roads ; wMle in 
the lines trac^ npon their countenances the dullest eye might read the story 
■of their unparalleled sufferings. Many of the company were persons who, 
■unaccustomed to toil, and delicately nurtured, Avere but poorly prepared for 
the trials and privations of every kind to Avhieh they had been subjected.! 

As their friends and countiymen gathered round them, to testify their 
sympathy and listen to the story of their misfortunes, the voices of the poor 
Avanderers were choked Avith sobs and lamentations. The grief Avas contagious ; 
and the sorrowing and sympathetic multitude accompanied the procession like 
a train of mourners to the monastery of Our Lady of Victory, in tlie opposite 
quarter of the citj”, Avhere services Avere performed with much solemnity, and 
■tiiai^s Avere offered up for their deliverance from captivity. From the cliurclt 
they proceeded to the Alhambra, Avhero they- were graciously I’eceived by the 
onaroliioness of Mondejar, the AA’ife of the captain-general, aa’Jio did Avliat .she 
■could to alleviate the miseries of their condition. Those who liad friends and 
relations in the city, found shelter in tlicir houses ; while the rest Avore kindly 

* “ Do los Moriscos quasi ninguno quoii6 Vivo, do las Moriscas Imvo muelins nmortaa, dn 
los nuestros alguno.s lieridos, que con la escuridad do la noche se haciaii dailo unos a otros. ” 
■—Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. TT. 

1 Ibid, ubi supra. — Bleda, Cronica de Espaiia, p. 6S5.— Ferrora, Historia General, torn. 

1. p. 737. — Mariaol, Eebelion de Granada, torn. 1. p. 4-11 ot seq.— Cabrora, I’ilipe Segiuido, 
p. 55S. 

I “ Habia entro ellas muchas diieSas nobles, apuestas y hermosas doncolla.s, oriaclas con 
much* regalo, quo iban desnudas y descalzas, y tan nialtratadas del l.rabajo del capliverio y 
■del oamino, quo no solo quebraban los corazones a los quo las-conociau, mas aim a quien no 
las habiu vi.sto.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. 1. p. 44S. 
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welcomed by the. archbishop of Granada, and by the charitable people of the 
town, who provided them with raiment and whatevw was necessary for their 
comfort,* The stories which the fugitives had to tell of the horrid scenes 
they had witnessed in the Alpnjarras, roused a deeper feeling of hatred in the. 
Spaniards towards the Moriscoes, that boded ill for the security of the in- 
habitants of the Albaicin. 
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Befobe the marquis of Mondejar quitted Juhiles, he received a visit from 
seventeen of the principal Moriscoes in that ptart of the country, who came to 
tender their submission, exculpating themselves, at the same time, from any, 
share in the insurrection, and humbly suing for the captain-general’s pro- 
tection. This, agreeably to his policy, he promptly accorded, granting them 
a safe-conduct, with instructions to tell their countiymen what he had done, 
and persuade them, if pos-sihle, to return to their allemance, as the only way 
of averting the luin that else would speedily overt^e them. This act of 
clemency, so repu^ant to the feelings of the, Spaniards, was a new cause of 
disgust to his soldiers, who felt that the fair terms thus secm’ed by the rebels 
were little less than a victory over themselves,+ Yet the good eff'ects of this 
policy were soon made visible, when the marquis resumed his march ; for, as 
his fiivourahlo dispositions became more generally known, numbers of the. 
Moriscoes, and several places on the route, eagerly tendered their submission, ■ 
imploring his mercy, and protection against his followers. 

Ahen-Humeya, meanwhile, who lay at Paterna, ■vvith his wives and his 
warriors gathered around, saw with dismay that his mountain throne was fast' 
sliding away from beneath him. The spirit of distrust and disaifection had. 
crept into his camp. It Avas divided into two parties ; one of these, despairing 
of further resistance, would have come instantly to terms with the enemy ; 
the other still adhered to a holder policy ; hiit its leaders, if we may trust the 
Castilian Avriters, Avere less influenced, by patriotic than by personal motives,^ 
being for the most part men who had home so conspicuous a part in the' 
insurrection, that they Conld scarcely hope to be included in any amnesty 
granted by the Spaniards. Such, in particular, wore the African adventurers, 
Avho had distinguished themselves above all others by their ferocious persecu-t 
tioii of the Christians. They directed, at this time, the counsel.g of the. 
Moorish prince, filling .his mind Avith suspicions of the loyalty of some of his. 
folloAvers, especially of the father of one of his wives, — a person of much 
.atxthority among the Moriscoes. To suspect and to slay were words of much 
the same import Avith Aben-Humeya. He sent for his relative, aud, on his 

*■ “T A'olviencio a Ia.s casas del Arzobispo, las qua fenian parientes las llovaron d sus 
posadiis, y las otras fueron hospedadas con caridad, entre la buena gente, y do limosna so 
los ('.oinpro de vestir y de calzar. Marmol, Eebelion cle Granada, tom. i. ubi supra. 

t ‘ ‘ Lo.s soklados no podian llevar A paciencia ver qne se tratase de medios con los rpbeldes ; 
'y qnando otro dia so supo qua los achnifcia, fae t;in grande la tristeza cu cl cam^^o, como si 
bubiurau perdido la Joruuda-"— IhiA. ». 443. 
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entering the apartment, caused him to be despatched before his cyes.'*_ He 
iTVould liave followed this up by the murder of some others of the family, if 
Ithey had not eluded his grasp ; thus establishuig his title to a descent from 
Ithose despots of the East with whom the lives of their kindred were of as 
llittle account as the vermin in their path.+ 

He was still at the head of a numerous army ; its number, indeed, amount- 
ring to six thousand men, constituted its greatest strength ; for, without dis- 
jcipline, almost without arms, it was made up of such rude, incongruous 
Imaterials, that, as lie already had experience, it could never abide the shock 
)of battle from the militia of Castile. The Moorish prince had other causes for 
: discouragement in the tidings he was hourly receiving of the defection of his 
(Subjects. The. clemency shown by the conqueror was doing more for him than 
ihis arms, — as the snow which the blasts of winter have only bound moi'e 
1 closely to the hill-side loosens its hold and falls away under the soft touch of 
i spring. Notwithstanding his late dis'play of audacity, the unhappy young 
jman now lost all confidence in his own fortunes and in his followers. Sorely 
jperplexed, he knew not where to turn. _ He had little of the constancy or 
jcourage of the patriot who has perilled his life in a great cause ; and he now 
ihad recourse to the same expedient wMeh he had so lately punished with 
ideatli in Ids father-in-law. 

He sent a message to the marejuis of Mondejar, offering to surrender, and, 
(if time were given, to persuade his people to follow' his example. Meanwhile 
he reiiucsted the Spanish commander to stay his march, and thus prevent a 
collision with his troops, Moiidejar, though he would not consent to this, 
advanced more leisurely, while he opened a negotiation with his eiieni}'’. He 
'had already come in siglit of the rebel forces, when he consented, at the 
.request of Aben-Humeya, to halt for a night in the neighbouring village of 
Inixa, in order to give time for a personal interview. This required the 
troops, some of whom had now advanced w'ithin mu.sket-range of the enemy, 
to back, and take up, ground in the rear of their present position. In 
executing this inaucemTe, they came almost in contact with a detachment of 
the Moorish army, who, in ‘their ignorance of its real object, regarding the 
movement as a hostile demonstration, sent a shower of arrows and other 
missiles among the Spaniards, which they returned, with hearty goodwill, by 
a volley of musketry. The engagement soon became general. Aben-Humeya 
at the time was reading a letter, which he had just received from one of 
Mondojar’s' staff, arranging the place for the interview', when he was startled 
>by the firing, and saw w'ith consternation his own men warmly engaged with 
'the enemy. Supposing he had been deceived by the Spaniards, he flung the 
letter on the ground, and throwing himself into the saddle, without so much 
(«s attempting to rally his forces, wliich were now flying over the field in all 
[directions, he took the road to the Sierra Nevada, followed by only five or six 
|of lus attendants. + His horse was fleet, and he soon gained the defiles of the 
.mountains. But he was hotly^ pursued; and, thinking it safer to trust to 
•himself than to his horse, he dismounted, cut tlie hamstrings of the animal, 
[to prevent his being of service to his pursuers, and disappeared in the obscure 
depths of the sierra, where it would have been fruitless to follow him. 

' * Marmol, Re'belioa'do Granada, tom. i. p. 455. 

^ t Abflerrahman— or, as spelt by Gayangos, Abdu-r-rbam4ji— the First, the founder of the 
dynasty I'roia which Aben-Humeya claimed his descent, took refuge in Spain from a Idoody 
(persecution, in which every member of his numerous family is said to have perished by the 
iscimitar or thebo'wstring. 

t " Y como vid que los Ohristianos ihan la sierra arriba, y que los suyos huian desvergouza- 
daiiiente, entondiendo que todo lo qtte Don Alonso Venegas trataba era eiigafio, echo las 
cart-js on 'el suelo, ysubiendo A gran priesa en un caballo,- dexd su faniilia atras, y huyo 
tftiiibien la i-uella de la sierra.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tOm. i. p. 460. 
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The Tout of his'anuy was complete j and, the victors might have inflicted an 
incalculable loss on the fugitives, had not the marquis of Moiidejar called off, 
his troops, and put a stop to the work of death, lie wished to keep open as 
widely as possible the door of reconciliation. His conduct, which was not 
understood, and could not have been appreciated by his men, was stigmatize<l 
by them as treachery. They found some amends for their disappointment in 
the pillage of Paterna, the residenceof.Aben-Hnmeya, which well provided 
with the costly finery so much loved by,the Moriscoes, furnished a welcome 
booty to the conquerors.'* * * § " 

Among the Moorish captives were Ahen-Humeya’s mother, two of his sisters, 
and one of his wives, to whom, as usual, Mondcjar extended his protection. 

Yet the disposal of his prisoners was a sirhject of perplexity to the Spanish 
commander. His soldiers, as we have seen, would have sottleil it at once, 
had their captain consented, hy appropriating them all as the spoils of victory. 
There -were many persons, higher in authority than these soldiers, who were 
of the same way of thinking on the subject with them. The question was one 
of sufficient importance to come before the government. Philip referred it to 
the council of state ; and, regarding it as a case of conscience, in which tlie 
interests of religion were concerned, he asked the opinion of the Iloyal Audi- 
ence of Granada, over which Deza pn-csided. _ The final decision was what 
might have been expected from tribunals with inquisitors at their head. The 
Moriscoes, men and womon, were declared to have incurred by their rebellion 
the doom of slavery. What is more remarkable is the precedent cited for this 
judgment, it being no other than a decision of the Council of Toledo, as far 
back as the time of the Visigoths, when certain rebellious Jews were held to 
have forfeited their liberty by an act of rebellioii.t The Morisco, it was said, 
should fare no better than th^ Jew, since he was not only, like him, a rebel 
and an infidel, but an apostate to boot. The decision, it was understood, was 
very satisfactory to Pliilip, who, howeveiv “ with the pious moderation that 
distinguished so just and considerate a prince,” t so far mitigated the severity 
of the sentence, 'in the pragmatic which he piiblished, as to exempt from its 
operation boys under ten years of age and girls under eleven. These were 
to be x>laccd in the care of responsible persons, Avho would give them the 
benefits of a Christian education. Unhappnly, there is reason to think that 
the good intentions of the government were not very conscientiously 
carried out in respect to this provision by those intrusted with the execution 
■of it. § 

While the question was pending, Jubiles fell into the hands of the victors 
and Mondejar, not feeling himself at liberty to release his female cap)tives, of 
whom more than a thousand, hy this event, had come into his possession, 
delivered them in charge to three of the principal Moriscoes, to whom, it may 
he remoinbored, he had given letter-s of safe-conduct. They were allowed toi 
restore the women to their families, on condition that they should all be sur- 
rendered on the demand of the government. Such an act, it must be admitted, 
implies great confidence in the good faith of the Moslems, — a confidence fully 
justified by the result. When, in obedience to the pragmatic, they wen 
claimed by the government, they were delivered up hy their families,— with 

* Marinol, Rebelion cle Granada, torn. i. p. 45S ct seq.— Feixeras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x 
pp.- 20-31.— -Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 80, 81, — Cabrera, Filipe Seg-undo, pp. 660 
661.— Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. p. 737. 

t Tlie decision referred to was, jjrobably, one ia the last Conjieil of Toledo, jlh 600.— 
See Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. i. p. 452. 

I I quote the words of Marmol “ Con una moderaeion pladosa, de quo quiso usar oomt 
•ptincipa considorado y jus to. ’’—Rebelion do, Granada, tom. i. p. 495. 

§ Ibid, nbi supra. f' 
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tiift exception of some who hail died in the meantime, — and the greater part 
of them were sold by ]mblic auction in Granada.* 

The only place of any importance which now held out against Mondejar was 
Las GuajaraE^ situated” in the plains of Salobrcfia, in the direction of Velez: 
Malaga. Tliia wa.s a rocky, precipitous hill, on the summit of which, nature, 
mth little assistance from art, had constmcted a sort of rude fortress. It was 
held by a fierce harid of Moriscoes, Avho, descending from the heights, swept 
over the plains, carrying on devastating forays, that made them the terror ot 
the surrounding country. Mondejar, moved hy the complaints of the in- 
habitants, left Ugijar on the fifth of February, at the head of his whole array, 
now much augmented by the arrival of recent levies, and marched rapidly on 
Gnajaras. lit! met with a more foimidablo resistance than he had expected. 
His first attempt to carry the place was repulsed vdth a heavy loss on the part 
of tlio assailants. The Moorish ganison, from its elevated position, poured a 
storm of missiles on their heads, and, what was worse, rolled down huge masses 
of rock, which, ploughing through the Castilian ranks, overthrew men and 
horses, .and did as great execution as would have been done by artillery. Eight 
hundred Spaniards were left dead on the field ; and many a noble house in 
ATuialusia had to go into mourning for that day’s disaster. 

Mondejar, .stung hy thi.s repulse, — the first reverse his arms had expe- 
rienced, — determined to lead the attack in person on the following day. Hia 
approaches were made with greater caution than before ; and, without much 
injury, he succeeded in bringing his arquobusiers on a higher level, where 
their fire swept the. enemy's iutrencliments and inflicted on him a terrible loss. 
Still the sun went down, and the place had not surrendered. But El Zaniar, 
its bravo defender, without ammunition, almost -without .arms, felt thrit there- 
was no longer hope for his little garrison. Silently evacuating the place, - 
therefore, at dead of night, the Moriscoes, among whom were both women and 
children, scrambled down the precipice with the fearlessness of the mountain! 
goat, and made tlieir escape without attracting the notice of the Spaniards. 
They left behind only such as, from ago or infirmity, were unable to follow 
them in their perilous descent. 

On the next day, when the Spanish general prepared to renew the assai-dt, 
great was his astonishment to find that the enemy had vanished, except only a 
few wretched beings incapable of making any resistance. All the evil passions 
of Mondejar’s nature had been roused by the obstinate defence of the place, 
and the lives it had cost him. In the heat of his wrath, ho ordered the help- 
less garrison to he put to the sword. No prayer for mercy was lieeded. No 
regard wins had to age or to sex. All were cut down in the presence of the- 
general, who is even said to have stimulated the faltering soldiers to go 
through with their bloody work.t An act so liard to bo reconciled with his 
previous conduct has been referred by some to the annoyance which he felt at 
being so frequently taxed with excessive lenity to the Moriscoes, .an accusation 
which was carried, indeed, before the crown, and which the present occasion 
afforded him the means of effectually disproving. However this may bo, the 
historian must lament the tarnished honour of a brave and generou's chief, 

Slarmol, Rebelion fie Granada, tom. i. pp. 465, 49S. 

Mendosia says they were all retuiued “a thing never before seen, -w'hethcr it arose from 
fear or obedience, or that there -was sucii an. abundance of -women, that they ware regarded 
as little better than household furniturc.”~Guorra de Granada, p. 9d. 

t “ Fue tauta la indignacion del Marques de Mondejar, que, sin perdonar A ninguna edad 
ni sexo, mancld pasor A cucblllo hombres y mugeres, quiintos babia on el fuerte ; y ea su 
presoncia los hacia inatar a los alabarderos de su guardia, qne no ,ba.staban los niegos de los 
Caballeros y capitanes, ni las piodosas lagrimas de los que pedian la miserable vida.”— 
MarmoV'Rebelion de Qxanada, tom. i p. 493. 
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■\vliose cliai-actor tip to this time had been sullied hyiioue of those acts of 
cruelty which distiiiguished this sanguiaary war.* 

But even this cnielty was surpassed hy that of his son, the count of Tendilk. 
El Zaniar, the gallaait defender of the fortress, wandered about among the 
crags with hi? little daughter, whom he carried in his arms. Eamished and 
laintiug from, fatigue, lie w!i.s at length overtaken by his enemies, and sent oil' 
as a prisoner to Granada, where the 'fierce Tendilla caused the flesh to be torn 
from his bones with red-hot pincers, and his mangled carcase, j-et jialpitiiti-Ug- 
with life, to be afterwards quaitered. The crime of El Zamar was that he 
had fought too bravely for the independence of his nation. 

Having razed the walls of Guajara.s to the.gi’ound, Monde jar returned witli 
his blooii-staiucd laurels to his head-quarters at Orgiba. Tower and town had 
gone down before him. On every side his arms had proved victorious. But 
one thing was wanting~the capture of Aben-Humeya, the “little king’’ of 
tlie Al])ujan'as. So long a.s he lived, the insurrection, now smotlu'red, inight 
he rekindled at any time. He liad taken refuge, it was known, in the wilds of 
the Sierra Hevada, where, as the caiitaiu-general UTote, he was wandering 
from rock to rock with only a hamlful of followers.*!- Monde jar sent two detach- 
ments of soldiers into the sierra, to discover his haunts, if possible, and seize 
upon his person. 

The commander of one of these parties, named Maldonado, ascertained 
that Aben-Huineya, secreting himself among the fastnesses of the mountains 
hy day, would steal forth at night, and repair, witli a few of his followers, to 
a place called Mecina, on the skirts of the sierra. Here he found slielter in 
the house of his kinsman, Ahen-Ahoo, one of those Moriseoes who, after 
the affair of Jubiles, had obtained a safe-conduct from Mondejar, Having 
gained tliis intelligence, and learned the situation of the house, the Spani;^ 
captain marched, with his little hand of two hundred sohliers, in that direc- 
tion, He made his approach with the greatest secrecJ^ Travelling by night, 
he reached undiscovered the neighbourhood of Aben-Aboo’s residence. ' Ad- 
vancing under cover of tbe darkness, ho had arrived within gunshot of the- 
dwelling, when, at this critical moment, all his precautions were defeated hy 
the carelessness of one of his company, whose arquebuse was accidentally 
discharged. The report, reverberating from the hills in the silence of night, i 
roused the inmates of the house, who slept as the wearied mariner sleeps ivheii 
his ship is in danger of foundering. One of them, El Zaguer, the uncle of 
Aben-Humeya, and the person who had been mainly instrumental in securing 
him his crown — a crown of thorns — ^w-as the first roused, and, springing tO" 
the mndow, he threw himself down, though the height w^as considerable, and 
made his way tc the monntain.s. 

His nephew, who lay in another part of the building, was not so fortunate. 
When he reached the window, he saw with dismay the ground in front occu-. 
piod hy a body of Ca-stilian troops. Hastening to another window, he fotmdi 
it still the same ; his enemies were everywhere around the house. Bewilderad! 
and sorely distressed, he knew not where to turn. Thus entrapped, and' 

* Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 482 et soq;. — Mendoza, Guerra de Granada,; 
pp. 85-95. — Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x. i)p. 32-3G. — Bleda, Gronica de EspaSa, p. 68S 
et seq.— Herrera, Histoi-ia General, tom. i. p. 788.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 569. 

The storming of Guajaras is a favonrite theme with both chroniclers and hai-ds. Among 
the latter Hita lias not failed to hang his g.arland of verse on the tombs of inoi-a than one 
illustrious cavalier who perished in that bloody strife, and for whoso loss “ all the noblof 
dames of Seville,” as he tells us, ” went into moorning.”— Gueraas de Granada, tom. ii.' 

pp. 112-118. 

t “ Qiie no habia osado parar en la Alpuxarro, y con solos oincuenta d sesenta hombres,' 
qne le segulan, andaba huyendo de pofia cn peiia.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i.' 
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■witliout the nieaiis of making any terms 'vvitli his enemies, he knew he had as 
little to hope from their merey as the wolf has from the hunters who have 
caught him in his lair. The Spaniards, meanwhile, were thundering at the 
door of the building for admittance, fortunately it was well secured. A 
sudtlen thought occurred to Ahen-Humeya, which ho instantly put in 
execution. Hastening down stairs, he took his .station behind the door, and 
gently drew the bolts. The noiso was not heard amidst the din made by the 
assailants, who, finding the door give way, supposed they had forced the 
fastenings, and pouring in, soon spread themselves in every direction over the 
house in search of the fugitive. Aben-Humeya, ensconced behind the door, 
escaped ohservation ; and, 'when his enemies had disappeared, stole out into 
the darkness, and, under its friendly mantle, succeeded in finding his way to 
.the mountains. 

It was in vain that the S])aniards, enraged at the loss of the quarry, qne.s- 
.tioned Ahen-Aboo as to the haunts of his kinsman, and of El Zaguer, his 
uncle, in the sierra. Nor could the most excruciating tortm-es shake his 
constiuicy. “ I may <lie,” said the hravo Morisco, “ but my friends will live.” 
Leaving liini fm’ dead, the soldiers returned to the camp, talcing with them a 
number of prisoners, his companions. There was no ono of them, however, 
that was not provided with a .safe-conduct from the marquis, who accordingly 
set them at liberty ; showing a respect for his engagements, in -which unhap- 

e -, as wc shall see hereafter, he was not too well imitated by his soldiers. 

lieroic Abell- Aboo, though left for dead, did not die, hut lived to head 
another insurrection, and to take ample vengeance on his enemies,* 

While the arms of the marquis of Slondqjar were thus crowned with success, 
the war raged yet more fiercely on the eastern slopes of the Alpujams, where 
a martial race of mountaineers threatened a descent on Almeria and the 
neighbouring place.s, keeping the inhabitants in perpetual alarm. They 
accordingly implored the government at Granada to take some effectual mea- 
sures for their relief. The president, Dexa, in consequence, desired the marquis 
-of Los Yelez, who held the office of adelantado of the adjoining province of 
Murcia, to muster a force and provide for the defence of the frontier. This 
proceeding was regarded by Mondejar’s friends as an insult to that nobleman, 
whose military authority extended over the country menaced by the Moriseoes. 
The act was tlio more annoying, that the person invited to assume the com- 
mand was a rival, between whose house and that of the Mendozas there existed 
an ancient feud. Yet the king sanctioned the inoceeding, thinking perhaps 
that Mondejar was not in sufficient force to protect the -whole region of the 
Alpuj arras. Ho-wover this maybe, Philip, by this act, brought two comman- 
ders of equal authority on the theatre of action ; men who, in their characters 
and habitual policy, were so opposed to each other, that little concert could 
be expected between them. 

Don Luis Fajardo, marquis of Los Yelez, was a nobleman somewhat advanced 
in years, most of which had been passed in the active duties of military life. 
He ha<i studied the art of w.ar under the great emperor, and had acquired the 
reputation of a prompt and resolute soldier, bold , in action, haughty, indeed 
overbearing, in his deportment, and with an inflexible will, not to be shaken 
by friend or foe. The severity of his nature had not been softened under the 
stem training of the camp ; and, as his conduct in the present expedition 
■showed, he was troubled with none of those scruples on fhe score of Immanity 

* Tlie Ciistiliaa chioiiicler winnwi refase iiitf admli-aislon— somewhat rougnly fcxpressed— . 
to this brave Morisco,— “ este barbaro," as lie calls him, " liijo de asporoza y friablad indo- 
mable, ymenospreciador de la inuerte.”— (Marmol, Bobelion de Granada, torn. i. p. 503.) 
The story of the escape of Aben-Humeya is also told, and -with little discrepancy, by Oabrera 
{Pilipe S^undo, p. 573), and Ferreras (Hist d’Espagne, tom, x pp. 39, 40). 
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which, so often turned the edge of Mondejar’s sword from the defenceless and 
the weak. The Moriscoes, who underatood his character well, held him hi 
teiTor, as they proved by the familiar sobriquet which they gave him of the 
“iron-headed devil. 

The marquis, on receiving the invitation of Deza, lost no time in gatherin'' 
his kindred and numerous vassals ai-ound him ; and they came with an 
alacrity which showed how willingly they obeyed the summons to a foray over 
the border. His own family was a warlike race, reared from the cradle amidst 
the dill of arms. In the pre.sent expedition he was attended by three of 
his sons, the youngest of whom, a boy of thirteen, had the proud distinc- 
tion of carrying his father’s banner.+ With the levies promptly furnished 
from the neighbouring places, Los Velez soon found himself supported by 
a force of greater strength than that which followed the standard of Mon- 
dejar. At the head of this valiant but ill-disciplined array, ho struck into 
the gloomy gorges of the mountains, resolved on bringing the enemy at once 
to battle. 

Our limits will not allow room for the details of a campaign which in its 
general features hears so close a resemblance to that already described. Indeed 
the contest was too unequal to alTord a subject of much interest to the general 
reader, while the details are of still less importance in a military view, from 
the total ignorance shown by the Moriscoes of the art of war. 

The fate of the campaign was decided by three battles, fought .successively 
at Hueeija, Filix, and Ohanez, places all lying in the eastern ranges of the 
Alpujarras. That of Filix was the most sanguinaiy. A great number of 
stragglers hung on the skirts of the Morisco army ; and besides six thousand — 

S of them' women J — left dead upon tlxe field, there were two tliousand 
■en, we are told, butchered by the Spaniards.§ Some fled for refuge to 
the caves and thickets ; hut they were speedily dragged from their hiding- 
places, and massacred by the soldiers in cold blood. Others, to escape deafli 
from the hands of their enemie.s, threw themselves lieadlong down the preci- 
pices,— some of them with their infants in their arni.s, — and thus misei’ably 
pen.shed. “The craelties committed by the troops,” says one of the army, 
who chronicled its achievements, “were such as the pen refuses to record. |1 
I myself,” he adds, “saw the corpse of a Morisco woman, covered with 
wounds, stretched upon the ground, with six of her children lying dead around 
her. She had succeeded in protecting a seventh, still an infant, with her 
body, and though the lances wnich pierced her had passed through its clothes, 
it had marvellously escaped any injury. It was clinging,” he continues, “to 
its dead mother’s bosom, from which it drew milk that was mingled with 


* “Quando entendieron , que pelfi.aban contra el cainpo del Marques de los Velez,. 4 
quien los Moros de aquella tierra soHan llaniar Ibiliz Amez cl Hadid, que quiere deeir, 
diaholo cahciu dc liierro, perdieroii csper.TOza de vitoria."— Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, 
tom. i. 1). 451. ' 

Hita, who "vvas a native of Murcia, and followed Log Velez to the war, gives an elaborate 
portrait of this powerful chief, whom he extols as one of the most valiant captain.? in 
the world, rivalling in his achievements the Citl, Bernardo del Carpio, or any other hero 
of greatest renown in Spain.— Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 6S et seq. 

+ Circouvt, Hist, des Arabes d’Espagno, tom. ii. p. 340. 

J V Mas mugcres quo hombres," says Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 83. 

§ “ Ell nicnos de dos horas fueron luuertas mas do seis mil personas entra hombres j 
inugcres ; y de niflos, desde uno hasta diez ailos, habia mas de dos .nail degoUades."— 
Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p, 120. 

■We may hope this is an exaggeration of the romancer. Mendoza says notliing of the 
children, and reduces the slain to seven hundred. But Hita was in the action. 

II “La soidadesca que andaba suelta por el lugar cometid crueldades inauditas, y qua 
!a pliuna se resiste a transcribir.” — Ibid. p. 125. 


Hood. I carriftd it away and sa-rcd it.” * For the credit of human nature he 
records some, other instances of the like kind, showing that a spark of 
humanity might occasionally be struck out from tho flinty breasts of these 
marauders. 

The field of battle afforded a rich haiwest for the motors, who stripped the 
dead, and rifled the bodies of the women of collars, bracelets, ornaments of 
gold and silver, and costly .iewels, with which the Moorish female, loved to 
decorate her pcr-son. Sate'd'with plunder, the soldiers took the first occasion 
to leave their colour.s and return to their homes. Their places were soon 
supplied, as the disjday of their riches sharpened the appetites of their 
countrymen, who eagerly flocked to the banner of a chief that wa.s sure to load 
them on to victory and plunder. But that chief, with all his .stern authority, 
wa.s no match for the .spirit of insubordination that reigned among his troops ; 
and, when he. atteiujited to punish one of their number for a gros,s act of dis- 
cdiodifiicc, ho was made to understand that there were three thou-saud in the 
(■amp ready to .sitmd by tladr (.'omrade and protect him from injury. + 

The wild e.vctJH.ses of the soldiery were .strangely mingled with a respect for 
tier forms of religion, tliat intimated the ualure of the war in wliieh they were 
engaged. Bclbre entering into action the whole army knelt down in prayer, 
suleninly invoking the ])rotection of Heaven on its clianipions. After the 
buttle of Ohauci:, where the mountain .stuiains were so polluted with the gore 
that llic Hpauiard.s found it difficult to slake their thirst, they proceeded to 
eelcliKite of the rurilleatioii of the Virgin. J A procession ivas formed 

to the church, which wa's headed by the luaniuis of Los Velez and his (diivalry, 
clad ill coinpleto mail, and bearing -wliite tapers in their hands. Then came 
the. (.’hvisti'un women, who had been rescued from captivity, dressed, by the 
general’s command, in robes of Idue and white, as the appropriate colours of 
the Virgin. § The rear was brought up by a body of friars and other eccle- 
siastics, who had taken part in the crusade. The pi’oce.s.sion pas.sed .slowly 
between tho files of the soldiery, who saluted it Avith volleys of musketry as it 
entered the church, where Tt Dam was chanted, and the whole company 
prostrated themselves in adoration of the Lord of Hosts, who had given his 
enemies into their hands. 

From this solemn act of devotion the troops proceeded to the Avork of 
jiillage, in which the commander, unlike his rival, the marquis of Mondejar, 
joined as heartily as the meanest of hi.s followei's. Tlie Moorish captives, to 
thii immber of sixteen hundred, among Avhom, avo are told, were many young 
and beautiful maidens, instead of meeting Avith the protection they had re- 
ceived from the more generous Mondejar, Avere deliA'cred up to the licentious 

" El iiiBo arnistrimdo como pudo se llcg<> ii ella, y moA’Ho del deseo de iiifiniar, se 
asirt de los pe('ho.s de la iiiadre, sacando Icdio inezelada eon la san 4 ,Te de las hendas.”— 
Ilita, Guerras do Granada, p. 126. 

+ “Advirtieudo al mi.sujo tienipo quo hay tres mil hombres paisanos suyos puestos. 
Kolire las anuas, y deeididos a perder la vida por siilA’arlc,'— Ibid. p. 132. 

J Hita has devoted one of the most spirited of his romanm to the rout of Ohanez, 
The opening stanza may show the tone of it : — 

‘ Las tremolauies banderas 
del grande Fajardo parten 
par.a las Nevadas Sierras, 
y van eammo de Olianez. 

AydeOhauez!” 

§ “Todos los’cahalleros y eapitanes on la proeesion ajmados de todas sus armas, con 
velas de cera blanca eu las manos, qne se las liabian enviado para aquel dia desde su 
ease, y todas las Christianas en medio A-estidas de azul y bianco, quo por ser eolores 
aplicados k nuestra Seilora, mandd ol Marques que las A-istiesen de aquella manera a su 
costa. ’’-^m-mol, Rehelion de Granada, tom. i, p, 469. : 
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soltlierj' ; aucl lor a fortnight there reigned throughout the camp a carnival of 
the wildest riot and debauchery.* * * § In this sti-ange confusion of the religious 
.sentiment and of crimes most revolting to humanity, we see the characteilstic 
features of the crusade, hfowhere do we find such a free range given to the 
\Yorst pas.sions of our nature as in the wars of religion, — ^where each party 
considers itself as an-ayed against the enemies of God, and where the sanctity 
of the cause throws a veil over the foulest transgressions that hides their 
enormity from the eye of the tramsgi'cssor. 

■\Vhile the Moriscoes were stunned by the fierce blows thus dealt in rapid 
succession by the iron-hearted marquis, the mild and liberal policy of his rival 
w'as still more efiectually reducing his enemies to obedience. Disheartened by 
their reverses, exhausted by fatigue and hunger, as they roved among the 
mountains, without raiment to clothe or a homo to shelter them, the ivretched 
Avauderers came in one after auotlier to sue for pardon. Nearly all the towns 
and villages in the district assigned to Mondejar, oppressed Avith lilce feelings 
of despondenc}', sent deputations to the Spani.sh quarters, to tender theii’ sub- 
mission and to sue for his protection. While these Avere graciously received, 
tlie general proAuded for the futui-e security of his conquests, by establisliing 
garri.son.s in the principal plaee.s, and by sending small detachments to different 
parts, to act as a sort of amied policf3 for the maintenance of order. In this 
Avay, says a contemporary, the tranquillity of the country Avas so aa’cII esta- 
blished, that small parties of ten or a dozen .soldiers Avandered unmole.stecl 
from one end of it to the other. + 

Mondejai-, at the same time, Avrote to the king, to acquaint him with the 
actual state of things. He besought liis master to deal mercifully Avith the 
conquered people, and thus afford him the means of‘>redeeming the pledges he 
had given for the favourable disi>ositions of the government.J Jle made 
another communication to the marquis of Los Velez, urguig that nobleman to 
co-operate with him in the same humane policy, as the one best suited to the 
interests of the country. But his rival took a A^ery different vieAv of the 
matter ; and he plainly told the marciuis of Moudq'ai-, that it A\'ould require 
more than one pitched battle yet to break the spirit of the Moriscoes ; and 
that, since they thought so differently on the subject, the only Avay left Avas 
for each commander to take the cour.se he judged bcst.§ 

Unfortunately, there Avere others — men, too, of influence at the court — ^who 
■were of the same stern Avay of thinking as the marquis of Los Velez; men 
acting under the impulse of religious bigotry, of "implacable hatred of the 
Moslems, and of a keen remembrance of 'the outrages they had committed. 
There Avere others Avho, more basely, thought only of themselve.s and of tho 
profit they should derive from tlie continuance of the Avai”. 

Among those of the former class was the president Deza, with the members 
of the Audience and the civil authorities in Granada. AlAvays viewing the 

* “Trayentlose niuclias Moras hermosas, pues pasaron de trescientas las que se tomaron 
alii ; y li.iliiendolas tenido los soldados d. su voluntad mas de quince dias, al cabo de ellos 
inandu el marques quo las llevasen a, la iglesia.”— Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 155. 

t ‘rt’or m.anera que ya estaba la Alpuxarra t(ur liana, que diez y doee soldados iban de 
uuos Ingarns en otros, sin hallar quien, los eaojase.” — Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, 
tom. i. p. 498. 

Mendoza fully confirms Marmol’s account of the quiet state of the country. — Guerra de 
Granada, pp. 06, 97. 

J “Le suplicase de su parte los adniitiese, hahiendose misericordiosaniente con los que 
no fuesen muy culpados, para que el pudiese cmnplir la palahra que tenia ya dada a los 
reducidos, entendiendo ser aquel camino cl mas breve paxa aoahar con ellos por la via de 
equidad. ’’—Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 488. 

§ “Que hieiesa por su parte lo que pudiese, porque ansi haria M de la suya.’t— • 
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S roci?f.din<»s of tho captain-general with an nnfricndly eye, they loudly 
enounced Ms policy to the king, condemning his ill-timed lenity to a crafty 
race, who would profit hy it to rally from their late disasters and to form new 
plans of rebellion. It was not right, they said, that outrages like those 
perpetrated against both climie and human majesty should go unpunished.'^'’ 
Mondejar'a enemies did not stop here, hut accused huu of defrauding the ex- 
chequer of its dues, the fifth of the spoils of -war gained in battle from the infidel. 
Finally, they charged him with having shown want of respect for the civil 
authorUie.s of Granada, in oniitiingtocoinraimicate to them his plan of operations. 

The marquis, advised by his friends at court of these malicious attempts to 
ruin his credit with the government, despatched a confidential envoy to 
Madrid, to present hi.s case liefore his sovereign and to refute the accusations 
of his ciuiinies. Tho charge of peculation seems to have made no impression 
on the luiiul of a prince who would not have been slow' to suspect, had there 
been any ground for suspicion. There may have been stronger grounds for tho 
corapiai'ut of want of deference to the civil authorities of Granada. The best 
vindication of his conduct in thi.s particular must bo found in the character 
and conduct of his adversaries. From the first, Deza and tho municipality 
hiifl regarded him with jealousy, and dofie all in their power to thwart his 
plans and circumscribe Ids authority. It is only confidence that begets confi- 
dence. Moiidejar, early accustomed to command, was probably too impatient 
of opposition. +' He chafed under the obstacles and annoyances thrown in his 
way by Ids narrow-minded rivals. “We have not the means before us of coming 
to a conclusive judgment on the merits of the controversy, but from what we 
know of tho marquis’s accusers, wdth the wily inquisitor at their head, we shall 
hardly err by casting our sympathies into tho scale of the frank and generous- 
hearted soldier, who, wldle those that thus censured 1dm were living at ease 
m the capita], had been fighting and following up the enemy, amidst the 
winter’s tempests and across mountains covered with snow; and who, in little 
more than a month, without other aid than tho disorderly levies of the cities, 
had qtielled a dangerous revolt, and restored tranquillity to the land. 

Philip was greatly perplexed by the different accounts sent to him of the 
posture of affairs in Granada. Mondejaris agent suggested to the council of 
state that it would be well if his majesty -would do as his father, Charles the 
Fifth, would have done in the like ease — ^repair himself to the scene of action, 
and obseiwe tho actual state of things with his own eyes. But the suggestion 
found no favour with tho ministor, Espinosa, who affected to hold the Moriscoes 
in such contempt, that a measure of this kind, he declared, would he derogatory 
to the royal dignity. A better course would he for his majesty to send soma 
one as his representative, clothed with full powers to take 'charge of the war, 
and of a rank so manifestly pre-eminent, that neither of the two commanders 
now in tho field could take umbrage at his appointment over their heads. 

This suggestion, as the politic niiuister doubtless had foreseen, was much 
more to Pliilip’s taste than that of his going in person to the scene of strife ; 
for, however little he might shrink from any amount of labour in tho closet, 
he had, as wo have seen, a sluggish temperament, that indisposed him to much 
bodily exertion. The plan ot sending some one to represent the monarch at 
the seat of war w-as accordingly approved ; and the person selected for this 
rcsponsiblo ofiice was Plulip’s bastard brother, Don John of Austria. J 
* “Dexar sin castigo exemplar d qnien tantos criinenes habian cometido contra la 
ISafiegtad (Huiao 2/ Iwwmina."— -Marmol, Eebelionde Granada, p. 499. 

■r ‘''ISl Marcpi**,” says ilendo*#, “‘hoaihre de cslrccha 1 rigurosa disoiplina, criado al 
fiivor do su abnelo i padre en gran ofioio, sin igual ni contradictor, impauiento de toinar 
compaflia, communjeava sus consejos consigo misino.”— Guerra de Qran.ada, p.'lOS. 

t Mendoza, Guerra de Grsn&dn, p. 116 et seq.—MamioI, ReliClion de Granada, tom. i. 
pp. 51Ij51S.— Miniana, Historia de EspaHa, p. m.— Cabrera, FUipe Segundo, pp. 573, 574. 
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Rumours of ^vliat -was going on in the cabinet at Madrid, reacliing Granada 
Rnni time to time, wero followed by the most mischievous consequences. The 
troops, in particular, had no sooner learned that the marquis of Mondujar was 
about to be superseded in the command, than they threw off the little restraint 
he had been hitherto able to impose on them, and abandoned themselves to 
the violence and rapine to which they were so well disposed, and which seemed 
now to be countenanced by the px’esident and the authorities in Grvanadii. The 
very patrols M'hom Mondejar had commissioned to keep the peace were the 
first to set the example of violating it. They invaded the hamlets and houses 
they were sent to protect, plunde'red them of their contents, and committed 
the foule.st outrages on their inmates. The garrisons in the pirineijial towns 
imitated their example, canying on their, depredations, indeed, on a still larger 
scale. Even the capital, under the very eyes of the count of Tendilla, sent out 
detachments of soldiers, who with ruthless violence trampled down the green 
plantations in the valleys, sacked the villages, and dragged away the inhabit- 
ants from the midst of their blazing dwellings into captivity, * 

It was with the deepest indignation that the marquis oi: Mondejar .saw the 
fine web of policy he had been so busily contriving thus wantonly rent asunder 
by the very hands that .sliould have protected it. He now longed as ardently 
as any in the province for the coming of some one entnisted with authority to 
enforce obedience from the turbulent soldiery ; a task of still greater difficulty 
tban the conquest of the enemy. While such was the state of things, am 
event occurred in Granada which, in its general character, may remind one of 
some of the most atrocious scenes of the Prench Revolution. 

In the beginning of the troubles, the |jresident had caused a number of 
Moriscoes, amounting to not less than a hundred and fifty, it is said, to be 
arrested and thrown into the prison of the Chancery, Ceiiain treasonable 
designs, of Avhich they had been ’suspected for a long time, fimiished the feeble 
pretext for this violent proceeding. Some few, indeed, were imprisoned for 
debt. But the greater iimnher were wealthy men, who enjoyed the highest 
consideration among their countiymen. They had been suffered to remain in 
confinement during the whole of the campaign ; thus serving, in some sort, as 
hostages for the good behaviour of the peopdc of the Albaioin. 

Early in Marcii, a rumour was circulated that the mountaineers, headed by 
■ Aben-Humeya, whose father and brother were among the pirisoners, were pre-r 
, pared to make a descent on the city by night, and, with tlie assistance of the 
'•inhabitants of the Albaicin, to begin the work of destruction by assaulting the 
prison of the Chaqceiy and liberating their countrymen. This repwrt, r^Uy 
believed, caused the greatest alarm among the citizens, boding no good to the 
unhappy prisoners. On the evening of the soventeeulh, Beza received in- 
telligence that lights hfid been seen on some of the neigh Ixou ring mountains, 
which seemed to be of the nature of signals, iis they wero answered by cor- 
responding lights in some of the houses in the Albaicin. The assault, it was 
said, would doubtless be made that very night. The president appears to 
have taken no measures for the pxrotection of the city, but, on receiving the 
information, he at once communicated it to the aleayde of the prison, and 
directed him to provide for the security of his prisoners. The aleayde lost no 
time in gathering his friends about him, and caused arms to be distributed 
among a body’- of Spaniards, of whom there appears to have been a considerable 
number confined in the place at this time. Thus prepared, they all remained, 
as in silent expectation of some great event. 

At length, some time before midnighf^ the guatd posted in the Campana, 
one of the towers of the Alhambi-a, struck the bell with a succession of rapid 


* Marmol, BeLelion de Granada, tom. iL p. S efc seq.— Mendoza, Guena de Granada, 
pp. 97, 128.— Miniaiia, Histqf-ia de Espafla, p. 376.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, pp. 575, 57Cw 
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Strokes, such as were used to give an alarm. In a moment every Spaniard in 
the prison was on his feet ; and, the alcaydo throwing open the doors and 
leading the wav, they fell at once on their defenceless victims, confined in 
another quarter of the hnilding. As many of these were old and infinn, and 
most of them inoffensive citizens, whose quiet way of life had little fitted them 
for brawl or battle, and who were now destitute of arms of any kind, they 
seemed to be as easy victims as the sheep into whose fold the famishing wolves 
have broken in the" absence of the shepherd. Yet they did not give up their 
lives without an effort to save them. Despair lent them strength, and snatch- 
ing up chairs, benches, or any other article of furniture in their cells, they 
■enleavonrcd to make good their defence against the assailants. Some, exert- 
ing a vigour which dc.spair only could have given, .succeeded in wrenching 
stones from the w'alls or iron bars from the window-s, and thus supplied tliomi- 
selves witli tlie means, not merely of defence, hut of doing some mischief to 
the assailants in their turn. They fought, in short, like men who are fighting 
for their lives. Some, however, losing all hope of escayie, piled together a. 
hciap of mats, Vxidding, and other comlnistibles, and, kindling them with their 
torches, threw themsclve.s into the ilanu?.s, intending in this way to set fire to 
the building, and to perish in one general conflagration with their murderers.* 
But the llames tlmy liacl kindled were .soon e.xtinguished in their oivn blood, 
and their mangled remains were left to blacken 'among the cinders of their 
funeral pile. 

For two hoars the deadly conflict hetw'ceu parties so unequally matched 
had continued; the one shouting its old war-cry of “Saint I%o,” as if 
fighting on an open field; the other, if we. may take the Castilian account, 
■calling on their propihet to come to their assistance. But no power, divine or 
human, interposed in their be.half; and, notwithstanding the wild uproar 
caused by men engaged in a mortal struggle, by the sound of heavy blows 
and falling missiles, by the yells of the vectors and the dying moans and 
agonies of -the vanquished, no noise to give token of ivhat was going on — if 
■we are to credit the clironiclei’s — found its way beyond the walls of the prison. 
Even the gnai'd stationed in the court-yard, we are assured, were not imised 
from their slumbers.t 

At length some rumour of -u-hat was passing reached the city, where the 
story ran that the Moriscocs ■«'ere in arms against their keepers, and -would 
soon probably get possession of the gaol.- This report wa.s enough for the 
people, who, roused by the alarm-bell, were now in a state of excitement that 
disposed them to any deed of violence. Snatching up their weapon.s, they 
ru^ed, or rather flew, like vultures snuffing the carrion from alar, to the scene 
of^ slaughter. Strengthened by this reinforcement, the assailants in the 
prison soon completed the work of death ; and, when the morning light broke 
through the grated windows, it disclosed the full extent of the tragedy. Of 
nil the Moriscoes only two had escaped, — the father and brother of Ahen- 
Humeya, over whom a guard had been especially set. Five Spaniards were 
slain, and seventeen wounded ; sliowing the fierce resistance made by the 
Moslems, though destitute of ams.J 

Such was the massacre in the prison of the Chanceiy of Granada, which, 
as already intimated, nowhere finds a more fitting parallel than in tlie murders 

■* “Otros, como desosperados, juntando esteras, tascos, y otras cosas aecas, que pucliesen 
arder, so metian entre sun mesma.? llamas, y las avivaban, para que, arclictido la carcel y 
la Audioncia, pereciesen todos los que estabau dentro.”— Mamol, Bebclioii de Granada, 
:iotai.-t;pi 817. ■ 

:t Ibid.'. ubi 'supra. ■■ 

t “Los matarou d todos, sin doxax horahre 4 vida, sino fucrou los dos quo defendid la 
guardja que toniau.”— Ibid, ubi supra. See also Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, p. 1-22; 
Herrera, Hisloria Generid, tom. i p. 744. 
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perpetrated on a still larger scale during tlie French Eevolution, in the famous 
masaaeros of September. But the miscreants -yrho peipetrated these enonni- 
ties were the tools of a sanguinary faction, that was regarded with horror hy 
<!very friend of humanity in the country. In Granada, on the other hand, it 
was the government itself, or at least those of highest authority in it, who 
were responsible for the deed. For who can doubt that a proceeding, the 
success of which depended on the concurrence of so many circiunstanccs as to 
preclude the idea of accident, must have been countenanced, if not contrived, 
by those who had the direction of affairs ? 

Another feature, not the least striking in the case, is the apathy shown by 
contemporary writers, — men who on more than one occasion have been willing 
to testify their sympathy for the sufferings of the Moriseoes. One of these 
chroniclers, after telling the iiiteous tale, coolly remarks that it was a good thing 
for tbe alcayde of the prison, who pocketed a large sum of money wliicli liacl 
been found on the persons of the wealthy Jloors. Another, after noticing the 
imjnitcation of an intended rising on the part of the ])i-isoners as in the highest 
degree absurd, dismisses the subject by telling us that “ the Moriseoes were a 
weak, scatter-brained race, with just wit enough to bring on themselves such a 
vnishap,’’’’ — as he pleasantly terms the massacre.* The government of Madrid 
received the largest share of the price of blood. For when the wives and 
families of the deceased claimed the inheritance of their estates, in some 
cases very large, their claims were rejected — on whatgrounds we are not told — 
by the alcaldes of the Court of Audience in Granada, and the estates were 
.'confiseated to the use of the crown. Such a decision, remarks a chronicler, 
may lead one to infer that the prisoners had been guilt}’’ of even more heinous 
offences than those commonly imputed to thein.f The impartial reader will 
probably come to a very different conclusion ; and since it was the opulent 
burghers who were thus marked out for destniction, he may naturally infer 
that the baser passion of avarice mingled with the feelings of fear and hatred 
in bringing about the massacre. 

However this may be, so foul a deed placed an impassable gulf between the 
■Spaniards and the Moriseoes. It taught the latter that they could no longer 
rely on their periidious enemy, who, while he was holding out to them one 
hand in token of reconciliation, was raising the other to smite them to 
the ground. A cry of vengeance ran through all the borders of the Alpujarras. 
Again the mountaineers rose in arms. They cut off stragglers, waylaid the 
patrols whom Mondejar had distributed throughout the country, and even 
menaced the military posts of the Spaniards. On some occasions, they en- 
countered the latter -with success in the open field, and in one instance defeated 
and slew a large body of Christians, as they wei-e returning from a foray laden 
with plunder. Finally they invitecl Ahen-Hnmeya to return and resume the 
command, promising to stand hy him to the last. The chief obeyed the call 
and, leaving his retreat in the Sierra hTcvada, again took possession of his 
domains, and, planting his blood-red flag on his native hills, J soon gathered 
around him a more fonnidable host tlian before. He even affected a gi-eater pomp 
than he had befoie displayed. He surrounded himself with a body-guard of 

* “Havia en ellos culpados en platicas i flemonstraoiones, i todos en deseo'pgente 
llaca, liviana, iuliaWl para todo, sino para dar ocasion a su desventura.”— Mendoza, Guerra 
de Granada, p. 122. 

t “ Las culpas de los quales debioron ser mayores de lo qu6 aqui se escribe, porque 
despucs pidiendo las mugercs y hijos de los muertos sus dotes y haciendas ante los al- 
caldes del crimeri de aquella Audiencia, y saUendo el fiscal & la causa, sc forino pi-oeeso 
en funna ; y por sentencias y revista fucron condenados, y aplieados todos sue .bicnos al 
real fisco.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Grt^iada, tom. i. p. 517. 

J “Levan to un cstan^arte benndjo, ue niostrava el Ujgar clc la persoiia*del Eci a 
mancra do Guion.”— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. IIS. 
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four liundrea firquebttsicrs.* * * § He divided his amy into battalions and com- 
panies, and endeavoured to introduce into it something of the organization and 
tactics of the Spaniards.t • He sent his brother Abdallah to Constantinople, 
to represent his condition to the Sultan, and to implore him to mate common 
cause with his Moslem brethren iu the Peninsula, In short, rebellion assumed 
a more audacious front than at auv time during the previous campaign ; and 
the Christians of Andalusia and Granada looked with the gi-eatest anxiety for 
the coming of a commander possessed of sufficient authority to infuse harmony 
into the counsels of the rival chiefs, to enforce obedience from the turbulent 
soldiery, .and to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 


CHAPTEK V. 

BEBELMOH OE THE MOHISCOES. 

Early life of Don Jolm of Auslria— Acknowledged by Philip— His Thirst for Distinction 
—His Cruise in the Mediterranean— Made Commander-in-chief— The War renewed— 
Removal of the Moriscoes. 

1569. 

As Don John of Austria is to occupy an important place, not only in the war 
with the jMoriscoos, hut in some of the most memorable scenes in the re- 
mainder of this history, it will he proper to acquaint the reader with what is 
known of the earlier part of hi.s career. Yet it is precisely over this part of it 
that a veil of mystery hangs, which no industry of the historian has been able 
wholly to remove. 

It .seems probable that he wiis horn in the year 1547. J The twenty-fourth 
of February is assigned by common consent — 1 hardly know on what ground — 
as the day of his birth. It was also, it may be remembered, the birthday of 
his father, Charles the Fifth, His mother, Barbai-a Bloraberg, was an inhabi- 
tant of Eatisbon, in Gennany. She is described as a beautiful young girl, 
who attracted the emperor’s notice several years after the death of the empress 
Isabella, § The Spanish chroniclers claim a noble descent for Barbara. |1 In- 
deed, it would go hard but a Spaniard could make out a pedigree for his hero. 
Yet there are several circumstances which suggest the idea thiat the mother of . 
Don John must have occupied a very humble position. 

* “Para seguridad de su persona pagd arcabuceria de guardia, gue fue oreciendo hasta 
cuateocientos hombres.”~Mendoza, Guerra dc Granada, nbi .supra, 

t “Siguid nuestra orden, de guerra, repartid la gento por osguadras, juntdla cn com* ' 
paBias, nombrd capitanes." — Ibid, nbi supra. 

t Tins, which is two years later than the date commonly assigned by historians, seems 
to be settled by the researches of Lafuente. (See Historia General de Espafia (Madrid, 
ISSft), tom. xiii. p. 487, note.) Among other evidence adduced by the historian is that of 
a medal struck in honour of Don Jolm's victory at Lepanto, in the year 1571, the inscrip- 
tion on which expressly states that ho was twenty-four years of age. 

§ Vanderhammen, Don Juan do Austria, fol 3.— ViHafaBe, Yida y Virtudes de Doha 
Magdalena de DUoa (Salamanca, 1722), p. 3C.— See also Lafuente, Historia de Espafia, 
tom. xiii, p. 432, 

This last historian has miide the parentage of John of Austria the subject of a parti- 
cular disousBion in the .Eevista da Ambos Mundos, No. 3. 

jj Vanderhammen, alluding to the doubts thrown on the rank of his hero’s mother, con- 
solM huaself with the reflection, that, if there was- any deficiency in. this particular, no 
one can ^ny that it wiw more than compensated !i^y the proud origin of her impctial 
lover.— Don Juan de Austria, fbi, 8, : • 


Stibseriuentlj- to her connexion with Charles she mamed a German named 
Kegell, on whom the emperor bestowed the office of comraissaiy.* The only 
other notice, so far as I am aware, which Charles took of his former mistress 
was the settlement on her of a yearly pension, of two hundred florins, which ho 
made the day before his death.T It was certainly not a princely legacy, and 
infers that the ohjecit of it must have been in a humble condition in life to 
have rendered it important to her comfort. We are led to the same conclusion 
by the mysteiy tlu'own around the birth of the child, forming so strong a con- 
trast to the publicity given to tlie birth of tlie emperor’s natural daughter, 
Margaret of Parma, whose mother could boast that in her veins flowed some of 
the best blood of the hletherlands. 

For three years the boy, who received the name of Geronimo, remained 
under his mother’s roof, when, by Charles’s order, he was placed in the hands 
of a Fleming, named hlaffi, a musiciaiL in the imperial baud. This man trans- ; 
ferred his residence to Leganes, a village in Castile, not ffir from Madrid. ■ The 
instrument still exists that ccgiitains the agreement by which Mafli, after 
acknowledging the receipt of a hundred florins, engages for fifty florins annu- 
ally, to bring up the child with as luueh care as if he were Ids owii.J It was 
a moderate allowance, certainly, for the nurture of one who was some day to 
«ome before the world as the sou of an emperor. It showed that Charles was 
fond of a bargain, though at the expense of liis own oft’spring. 

Ho instruction was provided for the child except such as he could pick up 
from the parish priest, who, as he knew as little as Mafli did of the secret of 
Geronirao’s birth, probably bestowed no more attention on Jiim than on the 
other lads of the village. And we cannot doubt that a hoy of his lively, 
temper must have preferred passing his days in the open fields, to confinement 
in the house and listening to the homilies of his teacher. As he gi’ew in years, 
he distinguished himself above his young companions by Ids coinage. He 
took tlie lead in all their rustic sports, and gave token of his belligerent pro- 
pensities by making war on the birds in the orchards, on whom he did great 
execution with his little crossbow. § 

Four years were passed in this hardy way of life, which, if it did nothing 
else for the boy, had the advantage of strengthening his constitution for the 
serious trials of manhood, when the emperor tlionght''it was time to place him. 
in a situation where he would receive a better training than could be found in 
the cottage of a peasant. Ho was accordingly transferred to the protection of 
Luis Quixada, Charles’s trusty major-domo, who received the child into his 
family at Villagarcia, in the neighbourhood of Valladolid. The emperor 
showed his usual discernment in the selection of a guardian for his son. 
Quixada, with Ids zeal for the faith, Ids loyalty, his nice sentiment of honour, 
was the very type of the Castilian hidalgo in his best form ; while he 
possessed all those knightly qualities which made him the perfect mirror of 
the antique chivalry. His ivife, Dona Magdalena de Ulloa, sister of the 
marquis of Mota, was a lady yet more illustrious for her virtues than for her 
rank. She had naturally the most to do with the training of the boy’s earlier 
years ; and under her discipline it was scarcely possible that one of so generous 


^ Lafiiento, Hist, de Espafia, tom. xiii. p. 432, note. : 

+ Gacbard, Betmito et Mort de Charles-Quint, tom. it p. 606; 

In a private interview with Luis Quixada, the evening before his death, the emperor gave 
him six hundred gold crowns to purchase the ahove-meniioned pension. 

t Tlus interesting dociunent was found .among the teistamentarj' papers of Charlc.s the 
Fifth, A copy of it has been preserved among the manuscripts of Cardinal Granvelle.— 
Papiers d’Etat, tom. iv. pp. 499, 500. 

§ “Gastava buena parte del dia en tirar con Una ballestilla a los paraxos."— Yaudar- 
bammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 10. * 
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a nature slioulilfail to acquire the courtly breeding and reruiement of taste 
•which sliod a lusti'o over the stem character of the soldier. 

However much Qnixada may have reposed on his wife’s discretion, he did 
not think pro]»er to try it, in tlie present instance, by comnmiiicating to her 
the secret of Geroniino’s birth. He spoke of him as the son of a groat man, 
his dear friend, expressing his desire that his mfe would receive him as her 
own cliild. This was the less difficult, ns Magdalena had no children of her 
own. The solicitude shomi by her lord may possibly have suggested to her 
the idea that the boy was more nearly related to him than he chose to acknow- 
ledge,— in short, that he was the offspring of some intrigue of Quixada pre- 
vious to his marriage.* * * § But an event which took place not long after the 
child’s introduction into the family, is said to have awakened in her suspicions 
of an origin more in jiccorJance with the trath. The house at Villagarcia 
took fire ; and, as it wa.s in the night, the flames gained such head that they 
were not discovered till they hurst through the windows. The noise in the 
street roused the sleeping inmates j and Quixada, thinking first of his charge, 
.sprang from his bed, and, rushing into Geronimo’s apartment, .snatched up the 
affrighted child, and bore him in his arms to a jdace of safety. Ho then re- 
entered the house, and, forcing his way through the smoke and flames, suc- 
ceeded in extricating his Avife from lier perilous situation. This sacrifice of 
love to loyalty is panegyrized by a Castilian chronicler as “a rare acliieve- 
ment, far tran.scending any act of heroism of which antiquity could hoast."t 
■Whether Magdalena looked Avitli the same complacency on the proceeding Ave 
are not infc)rmed. Certain it is, liOAVcA-er, tliat the interest sIjoaa'ii by her 
husband in the child had no power to excite any feeling of jealousy in her 
bosom. On the contrary, it seemed rather to strengthen her own interest in 
the boy, Avhose nncommon beauty and affectionate disposition soon called 
forth all the tenderness of her nature. She took him to her heart, and treated 
him Avith all the fondness of a mother, — a feeling Avarmly reciprocated by the 
object of it, who, to the day of his death, regarded her Avith the truest feelings 
of filial love and reverence. 

In 1668 , the year after his retirement to Yuste, Charles the rifth, whether 
from a wish to -see his son, or, as is quite as probable, in the ‘hope of making 
• Quixada more content^ Avith his situation, desired his major-domo to bring 
'lus family to the adjoining village of Cuacos, "While there, the young Qero- 
nimo must doubtless sometimes have accompanied his mother, as he called 
DoRa Magdalena, in her A'isits to the mouMtery, Indeed, his biographer 
assures us that the sight of him operated like a panacea on the emperor’s 
health.^ We find no allusion to him, however, in any of the letters from 
Yiisfr; and, if ho did go there, we may be sure that Charle.shad sufficient 
control over himself not to betray, by any indiscreet show of fondness, his 
relationship to the child, g One tradition re.specting him lingered to a late 

* “ Y pueffo ser llegasc a sospocliar, si aoaso tendria por padre a su osposo.”— VillefaKe, 
Vida de Magdiileua de Ulloa, p. 88. 

+ ‘‘Aceion singular y rara, y que dexa atras quantas la antiguedad celobra por pere- 
grinas."—Viindorhainiiieii, Don Juan do Austria, fol. 31. , r 

According to another biognapher, two fires occurred to Quixada, one in Villagarcia and 
one in Valladolid. On each of these Occasions the house was deStroA-ed, but bis ward was 
saved, borne off by the gooff knight in his arms. <Villafalle, Vida de Slagdalena de Ulloa, 
pp. 44, ES.) OHIO coincidences are too nmch' opposed to the doctrine of chances to com- 
mend themselves readily to our faith. Vanderharamen’s reflection was drawn fotth’by the 
second fire, the only one he notices. It applles, however, equally wellto botl>. 

J Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 16. 

§ Indeed, Signenza, who may have had it from the monks of Yuste, tolls us that the 

bc^ sometimes was casually seen by the ‘etnpesor, who was careful to maintain his 
usual reserve and dignified demeanour; bo that no one cg-uld suspect bis secret. Once 
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period among tlio people of Cuacos, where the peasants, it is said, pelted him 
with stones as he was robbing their orchanls. It was the first lesson in war- 
of the future hero of Lopanto. 

There is no reason to doubt that the hoy witnessed the obseti[uies of the e-na- 
jteror. One -who was present tells ns that he saw him there, dressed in full 
mourning, and standing by the side of Quixada, for whose page he passed 
among the brethren of the convent.* We may well believe that a spectacle 
.so solemn and alFecting as these funeral ceremonies must have sunk deep into 
Ids young mind, and heightened the feelings of veneration with ivliich he 
always regarded the memory of his father. It was, perhaps, the appearanco 
of Gcronimo as one of the mounaer.s that first suggested the-ddea of his relation- 
ship to the emperor. We find a letter from ciuLvada to Philip, dated soon ■ 
after, in which he speaks of rumours on the subject as current in the neigh- 
bourhoQd.+ 

Among the testamentary papers of Charles -was found one in an envelope 
.sealed with his private seal, and addressed to his sou Philip, or in case of his 
death, to his grandson Carlos, or whoever might be in possession of the crown. 
It was dated in 155*1, before his retimment to Yuste. It acknowledged his. 
connexion with a Gorman maiden, and the birth of a son named Geronimo- 
The mother’s name was not given. He pointed out the quarter where infor- 
mation could be got respecting the child, who was then living with.the violin- 
player at Legancs. He expressed the wish that he .should bo trained up for- 
the ecclesiastical profession, and that, when old enough, he should enter a 
convent of one of the reformed orders, Charles would not, however, liave any 
consti'aint put on the inclinations of the boy, and in case of his preferring a. 
secular life, he would have a suitable estate settled on him in the kingdom ofi 
Naples, with an annual income of between thirty and forty thousand ducats. 
Whatever course Geronimo might take, the emperor requested that he should : 
receive all the honour and consideration due to him as his son. His letter con- 
' eluded by .saying that, although for obvious reasons he had not inserted these ■ 
directions in his will, he wished them to be held of the same validity as if he 
had,+ Philip seems from the first to have so regarded them, though, as he waa , 
then in Flanders, he resolved to postpone the -imblic acknowledgment of his- 
brother till his return to Spain. 

Meanwhile, the rumours in regard to Geronimo’s birth had i-eached the ears 
of the regent, Joanna, With natural curiosity, she ordered her secretary to- 
write to Quixada and ascertain the truth of -the report. The trusty hidalgov 
endeavoured to evade the question, by saying that some years since a friend of 
his had entrusted a boy to his care j but as no allusion whatever was made -to ■ 
the child in the emperor’s -vcill, the story of their relationship to each other ■ 
should be treated sis idle gossip. § The reply did not satisfy Joanna, who seems - 
to have settled it in her own mind that the story was well founded. Shetocdc. 

or twice,” adds the Jeronymite father, “ the lad entered the apartment of his fhther, ‘ 
who douhtless spoke to him as he would have spoken to any other boy." — Historia do - 
la Orden de San Geronimo, tom. iii. p. 205. 

* Belation d’lin Beligieux de Yuste, ap. Gachard, Betraite et Morb do Oharles-Quint, . 
tom. ii. p. 55. 

+ “ Hallo tan pUblico aqui lo que toca aquella persona que V. Mt»d sahe que esta A mi 
cargo que me ha espantado, y espantame muoho mas las particularidades que sobrello.. 
oyo.”— Ibid, tom. i. p. 449. 

I A copy of this interesting document was found in the collection of Granvelle at . 
Besangon, anil has been lately published In the beau-iafnl edition of tlie cardinal’s papers. . 
— Bapiers d’Etat, tom. iv. p. 495 et seq. 

§ “Que pueiS sii Mtadj en. su testamento ni codocilo, no liazia memoria d^I, qua erar 
razon tcnello por burla, y que no sabia que poder responder otra cosa, en pdbliop ea 
Beoreto."*-Gacl«u'd, Betraite et Mort de CIiarles-Quint, tom. 
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an occasion soon after to write to Doiia Magdalena, during her luishnnd’s absence 
from home, expressing her wish that the laclywould bring the boy where she 
could see him. The place selected was at an auto chi fa about to be celebrated 
in Yalladolid. Doha Magdalena, reluctant as she was, felt luu'self eoniiielled 
to receive the request from aueli a source as a coininaiid, whieli sbe bad no 
right to disobey. One might have thought that a ceroniuuy so heartrending 
and appalling in its character as an auto de fa would be the last to be selected 
for the indulgence of any feeling of a light and joyous nature. But the 
Spaniard of that and of a much later age regarded this as the sweetest sacrifice 
that could be ollered to the Almighty ; and he went to it Avith the same in- 
difference to the sulleriugs of the Adctim — probably with the same love of 
excitement— -Avliioh he AYOuld have felt in going to a bull-fight. 

On the day which had been named, Magdalena and her charge took their 
seats on the eariicted platform i-cserved for persons of rank, in full view of the 
scaffold appropriated to the inartyi’S who were to suffer for conseieiice’ sake. 
It Avas in the midst of the august company hero assembled, that the son of 
Charles tlie Fifth was to rcceii'e his first lesson in the school of persecution ; 
that he was to learn to steel his heart against sympathy with hnniaii suffering ; 
•to learn, above all, that compassion for the heretic. Avas a crime of the cloejiest 
dye. It Avas a terrible lesson for one so young — of an age Avhen the mind is 
.most open to impressions ; and the bitter fruits of it Avere to be discerned ere 
.long ill tlifi war with the Moriscoes. 

As the royal train approached the pilaco occupied by DofSa Magdalena, the 
regent paused and looked around for the hoy. Magdalena had thrown her 
mantle about him, to conceal him ns much as possible from the public eye. 
•She noAv drcAV it aside ; and Joanna looked .so long and earnestly on the child; 
that he shrunk abashed from her gaze. It Avas not, liOAvever, before she had 
. recognized in his bright blue eyes, his ample forehead, and the rich yelloAV 
locks that clustered round his head, some of the peculiarities of the Austrian 
.line, though happily Avithout the deformity of the protruding lip, Avhich was 
tjio less its characteristic. Her heart yearned Avith the tenderness of a sister, 
as she felt convinced that the same blood floAA^ed in his veins as in her o\A'n ; 
and, stooping down, she thrcAv her aims around his neck, aiid, kissing him, 
called him by the endearuig name of brothei'.* She would have persuaded him 
to go with her and sit hy her side, but the boy, clinging closely to his foster- 
mother, refused to leave her for the stranger lady. 

This curious scene attracted the attention of the surrounding spectator!?, 
■which AA-as hardly diverted from the child by the appearance of the prisoners 
on the scaffold to receive their sentences. When these had been pronounced, 
and the Avretched Auctims led away to execittion, the multitude pressed so 
^jagerly round Magdalena and the boy, that it was AA’ith difficulty the guards 
cpuld keep them back, till the regent, seeing the awliAvardness of their situa- 
tion, sent one of her train, the count of Osorno, to their relief ; and that noble- 
man, forcing his AA'ay through the croAvd, carried off' Geronimo in his arms to 
the royal carriage. •[• 

It was not long before all mystery Avas dispelled by the public acknowledg- 

■* “la Princesa al punto arrebatada del amor, lo abra^d, y besd, sin reparar en el 
liigar que estava, y el acto que exercia. Llamole licrmano y tratdlo de alteza.”— Vander- 
Jiammen, Don Juan dc Anstrui, fob 23. 

+ “ Diego el caso a estado, que le huA^o do tomar en brafos el Condo O.somo hasta la 
carrofa de la Princesa, porque le gozasseji lodos.”— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, 
foI.'25.: 

The story must be admitted to be a strange one, considering tlic punctilious character 

the Castilian cotirt, and .the reserved and decorous habits of Joanna. But the author, 
horn and bred in the palace, had access, as ho tells us, to the very highest sources u; 
Wonuiftion, oral and written. 
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ment of the child as the son of the emperor. One of the first acts of Philip, 
after his return to Spain in 1559, was to arrange an interview with his hrother; 
The place assigned for the meeting was an extensive part, not far from Valla- 
dolid, in the neighbourhood of the convent of La Espina, a spot much 
resorted to by the Castilian princes of the older time for the pleasures of 
the chaSe. 

On the appointed day, Quixada, richly dressed, and mounted on the best 
horse in his stables, rode forth, at the head of his vassals, to meet the king, 
with the little Gerouimo, simply attired, and on a common palfrey, by his side. 
They had gone hut a few miles when they heard, through the woods, the sound 
of liorses’ hoofs, aimomioing the approach of the royal cavalcade. Quixada 
halted, and alighting, drew near to Geronimo, with much deference in his 
manner, and, dropping on one. knee, begged permission to kiss his hand. At 
the same time he desired his ward to dismount, and take the charger which he 
had himself been riding. Geronimo was sorely bewildered by what lie would 
have thought a merry jpst on the part of his guardian, had not his sedate aud 
dignified character forbidden the supposition. Kecovering from his astonish^ 
ment, he complied with his guardian’s directions ; and the vision of future 
greatness must have Hashed on his mind, if, as wo are told, when preparing 
to mount, ho turned round to Quixada, and with an affected air of 
dignity, told him that, ‘'since things were so, he might hold the stirrup 
for him." *■ 

They had not proceeded far when they came in sight of the royal partjv 
Quixada pointed out the king to his ward, adding that his majesty had some* 
thing of importance to communicate to him. They then dismounted ; and th® 
hoy, by his guardian’s instructions, drawing near to Philip, knelt down and 
begged leave to kiss his majesty’.s hand. The king, graciously extending it^ 
looked intently on the youth ; and at length bi’oke silence by asking “if he 
knew who was his father. ” Geronimo, disconcerted by the abruptness of the- 
question, and, indeed, if the reports of his origin had ever reached his ears> 
ignorant of their truth, cast his eyes on the ground and made no answer. 
Philip, not displeased with his embatTu.ssinent, was Avell satisfied, doubtless, 
to read in his intelligent coimtenance and noble mien an assurance that he 
would do no discredit to his birth. Alighting from his horse, he embraced 
Geronimo, exclaiming, “ Take courage, my child, you are descended from a 
great man. The emperor Charles tho Fifth, now in glory, is your father as 
well as mine."t Then, turning to tho lords who stood around, he presented 
the hoy to them as the son of their late sovereign, and his own brother. The 
courtiers, with the ready instinct of their tribe, ever prompt to worship the 
rising sun, pressed eagerly forward to pay their obeisance to Geronimo. The 
scene was concluded by the king’s budding a sword on his brother’s side, and 
throwing around his ueek the sparkling collar of the Golden Fleece. 

The tidings of this strange event soon .spread over the neighbourhood, for 
there were many more witnesses of the ceremony than those who took part in 
it ; and the king and his retinue found, on their return, a multitude of people 
gathering along the route, eager to get a glimpse of this newly discovered gem 
of royalt 5 ^ The sight of the handsome youth called forth a burst of noisy 
enthusiasm from the populace, and the air rang with their tumultuous vivas as* 
tho royal party rode through the streets of the ancient city of Valladolid. 
Philip expressed his satisflicCion at the events of the day, by declaring that 

* “Vuelto ya en si cle la su.spcnsion primera, alargd la inano, y niont6 enelcaballo;; 
yaun se dice ctue con airosa graiidcza, .aiiadid; Hues si eso os asi toned el estribo.”— 
VilMafle, Vida de Doiiii Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 51. , 

t “ Macte, inquit, aniiiio puer, prsenobilis vire fllius es tu ; Garolns Quintas Impiirator„ 
qui coelo degit, utriusque nosi#uin pater est.”— Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 60S. 
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had na-ver met better sport in Ms life, or brought back ga,nio.f;o much to 
•his mind.” * . 

Having thus irabliclv acknowledged his brother, the king determined to 
provide for him an establishment suited to his condition. He assigned him 
'for his residence one of the best mansions in Madrid. He was furnished with 
•a numerous band of retainers, and as great state was maintained in his house- 
hold as in that of a prince of the Wood, The count of Priego acted as his chief 
major-domo ; Don Luis Carrillo, the eldest .son of that noble, was made captain 
of the guard j and Don Luis de Cdniova master of the horse. In short, nobles 
and cavaliers of the best Wood in Castile did not disdain to hold offices in the 
service of the peasant boy. With one or two exceptions, of little importance, 
'he enjoyed all the privileges that belonged to the royal infantes. .: He did not, 
like them, have apartments in the palace ; and he was to bo addressed by the 
title of “Excellency,” in-stead of “Highnes.s,” which was their peculiar pre- 
-Togative. The distinction was not always scrupulously observed. + 

A more important change took place in his name, which from _(?crontmo wim 
now converted into John of Austria , — a lofty name, which intimated his 
descent from the imperial house of Hapshurg, and on wliicli his deeds in 
-after-life shed a lustre greater than the proudest title tliat sovereignty could 
■ confer. 

Luis QuixaJa kept the same place after his pupil’s elevation as before. He 
continued to be his ayo, or governor, and removed with Doha Magdalena to 
Madrid, where he took u[» bis residence in the house of Don John. Thus 
Jiving in the most intimate ])ersonal relations with him, Quixada maintained 
his influence unini])aired till the hour of his own death. 

Philip fully appreciated the worth of the faithful hidalgo, who was fortunate 
in thus enjoying the favour of the son in as great a degree as he had done that 
of the father, — and, as it w'ould seem, with a larger recompense for his services. 
He was master of the horse to Don Carlos, the heir to the crown j he held the 
important post of president of the Council of the Indies ; and he possessed 
several lucrative benefices in the military order of Calatrava, In one of his 
letters to the king, we find Quixada remai'king that he had endeavoured to 
supply the deficiencies of his pupil’s early education by training him in a 
manner better suited to his destinies in after-life. $ We cannot doubt that, in 
the good knight's estimate of what was essential to .such a training, the exer- 
•cises of chivalry must have found more favour than the monastic discipline 
recommended by the emperor. However this may have been, Pliilip resolved 
to give his binther the best advantages for a liberal education by sending him 
to the University of Alcala, which," founded by the great Ximenes, a little 
more than a century before, now shared with the older School of Salamanca the 
■glory of being the most famous seat of science in the Peninsula. Don John 
had for his companions his two nephews, Don Carlos and Alexander Earnese, 
the son of Margaret of Parma. They formed a triumvirate, each member of 
which was to fill a large space in the pages of liistory j Don Carlos from his 
en’ors and misfoitunes, and the two others from their military achievements. 

* “Jamils habia tenido dia de caza mas gicsto-so, ni logrado presa que le liubiese dado 
tanto contento.” — ^Villafaiic, Vida de Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 62. 

Tliis curious account of Philip’, s recognition of lus brother is told^ with less diserepancy 
than usual, h}' various writeus of tliat day. 

t Vanderhamnien, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 27. — “Manddle llamar Eceleiioia ; pero sus 
veales costunbres le dicron adelante titulo de Alteza i de seilor entro los grandes i me- 
Hores."—Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib, v. cap. % 

t “Teiigo mucho cuidado que aprenda y se le euseKen las Oosas nece.sarias, conforma 
a su edad y a la calidad de su persona, quo, aegun la cstrechoza eu quo se cri6 y ha 
estadq, hasta que viao d mi poder, es bien moaester con todo cuidado tener cuenta eon 
4L— Gachard, Ketraite et Mort de Gharies-Quint, tom. i. p. 45P-. 
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They were all of nearly thc'samo a<?e. Don John, according to a writer of the 
time, stood foremost among the three for the comeliness, or rather beauty 
of Ms person, no less than for the charm of his manners ;* * * § Avhile the soul 
was filled with those nobler .qualities which gave promise of the highest 
■cxcellonee.t 

His biographers tell us that Don John gave due attention to his studies ; 
but the studies which found most favoirr in his eyes were those connected with 
the art of war. He Avas perfect in all chivalrous accomplishments ; and ho 
sighed for some field on which he could display them. The knowledge of his 
real parentage filled his soul Avith a generous ambition, and he longed by some 
Eieroie aebievement to vindicate his claim to his illustrious descent. 

At the end of three years, in 1564, he left the university. The folloAving 
year AA’as that of the famous siege of Malta ; and all Christendom hung in 
suspense on tlie issue of the despemte conflict, Avhich a handful pf Avaniors, on 
their lonely isle, wore Avaging against the Avhole; strength of the Ottoman 
•empire. The sympathies of Don John Avere roused in behalf of the Christian- 
knights : and he resoh'ed to cast his oAvn fortunes into the scale with theirs, 
Sind w'in his maiden laurcds under the banner of the Cros.s. He did not ask 
the permission of his brother. That he knew Avoiild be refused to him. He 
witheb'ew secretly from the court, and Avitli only a fcAv attendants took lus 
Avay to Barcelona, Avheuce <an armament Avas speedily to sail, to carry succour 
to the besieged. Everywhere on the route he was received with^ the respect 
-due to his rank. At Saragossa he was lodged Avith the archbishop, under 
Avhose roof he was detained by illness. While there he received a letter from 
the king, who had learned the cause of his departure, commanding him to 
return, as he Avas altogether too young to take part in tMs desperate strife, 
Dou John gave little heed to. the royal orders. He piAshed on to Barcelona, . 
where ho had the mortification to find that the fleet had sailed. He resolved 
to cross the mountains and take ship at Marseilles. 'I’he viceroy of Catalonia 
could not dissuade the hot-headed youth from his purpose, Avhen another 
despatch came from court, in AA'hich 'Philip, in a more peremptory tone than 
before, i-epeated bis orders for his brother to retuim, unaer piiun of Ms severe 
■displeasure. A letter from Quixada had warned Mm of the certain disgrace 
Avhicli aAvaitecl him, if he continued to trifle Avith the royal commands. Nothing 
remained but to obey ; and Don John, disappointed in Ms scheme of ambition, 
returned to the capital.^ 

This adventure caAxsed a great sensation tliroughout the countrj'-. The 
young nobles and caA^aliers about the comd, fired by Don John’s example, 
which seemed liko a robulcc on their own sluggishness, had hastened to buckle 
on their annotir, and folloAv him to tho war.§ The common people, poeuliarly 
sensible in Spain to deeds of romantic daring, were delighted with the adven- 
turous spirit of the young prince, AA'Mch ^ve promise that he Avas one day to 
take his place among the heroes of the nation. TMs was the beginning of'the 
popxilarity of John of Austria Avith .Ms countrymen, who in time oamo to 
regard him Avith feelings little short of idolatry. Even PMlip, however 
necessary he may have thought it to mhuke the insubordination of his 
brother, must in his heart have been pleased with the generous spirit he had 


* “ Louge tamen anteitat Austriacus et corporis habitudine, ct morum .spavitate. Pacies 
illi non modu pulohra, sed eliam venusta.”— Strada, Do Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 609. 

t “ Bniinfibat in adolesconte comitas, industrla, probitas, et,ut in noA'ce potentise hospitc, 
verocundia.”— -Ibid. loe. cit. 

t Strada, De Bello Belgieo, tom. ii. pp. 009, OlO.—Tandevhammen, Don Jam do Austria, 
fol. 34-36.-- Cabrera, Bilipe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 24. 

§ “ fema de la partida. do Don Juan saco del ooio a mnelios eavallero.s do la corte 
irsynos.qneavergonsadosdeqnedarse on 61, lo siguieron. ’—Cabrera, Filipe SegiuMio, loCioit. 
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'exMMted. At least, tTio favora with, which he continnccl to regard the 
offender showerl that the royal displeasure was of no long coiitinnanee. 

The sudden change in the condition of Don John might remind one of soma 
fairy tale, whore tho poor peasant boy finds himself all at once eoiivertod by 
enchantment into a gr\*at prince. A -viiser man than he might well have liad. 
his head turned by such a rapid revolution of the wheel of fortune ; ami 
Philip may naturally have feared that the idle dalliance of a court, to which 
his brother was now“ expo.scd, might coiTupt his simple nature and seduce, him 
from the honourable path of duty. Great, therefore, must have been his. 
satisfaction, when he saw that, far from this, the elevation of the youth had 
only served to give a wider expansion to his views, and to fill his bosom witli 
still higher and nobler aspirations. 

The discreet conduct of Don John in regard to his nephew, Don Carlos„ 
when the latter woulil have engaged him in his wild and inipracticahla 
schemes, e.stablished Mm still more firmly in the royal favour.* 

In the .spring tjf the year 1568, an opportunity occurred for Philip to gratify 
his brother’s umbitio)i, by entrusting him with the command of a fieet then 
fitting out, in the port of Carthagena, against the Barbaiy corsairs, who had 
been making alarming depredations of late on the Spanish commerce. But,, 
while giving him this appointment, the king was careful to supply tho lack 
of experience in his brother by naming as second in command an ollicer in 
whose abilities he perfectly confided. This was Antonio de Zufdga y Bo- 
quesens, grand commander of St. James, an eminent personage, who will 
come frequently before the reader in tho progress of tho narrative. Requesens, 
who at this time filled the jiost of ambassador at Rome, was possessed of tho- 
versatility of talent so impoitant in an age when the same individual wa.s 
often required to exchange the duties of the cabinet for those of the camp.. 
"While Don John appeared before the public as the captain of the fieet, tho 
actual responsibility for the conduct of the expedition rested on Ms lieu- 
tenant. 

On the third of June, Don John sailed out of port, at the head of as brave 
an armament as over floated on the waters of the Mediterranean. The prince’s 
own vessel was a stately galley, gorgeously fitted up, and decorated with a pro- 
fusion of paintings, the subjects of which, drawn chiefly from ancient history 
and mythology, were of didatic import, intended to convey some useful lesson 
to tho young commander. The moral of each picture wa.s expressed by some 
jiithy maxim inscribed beneath it in Latin. Thus, to whatever quarter Don 
John turned his eyes, they were sure to fall on some liomily for Ins instruc- 
tion ; so that his galley might be compared to a volume richly filled witl* 
illustrations, that serve to impres.s the contents on the reader’s memory, f 

The cruise w'as perfectly successful ; and Don Jolm, on his return to port, 
some eight months later, might boast that, in more than one engagement, he 
had humbled the pride of tho corsairs, and so far crippled them that it would 
be long before they could resume their depredations ; that, in fine, ho had 
vindicated the honour of his country’s flag throughout the Mediterranean. 

His return to Madrid -ivas welcomed with the honours of a triumph. 
Cotiriier and commoner, men of aU classes, in short, vied with each other in 
offering up the sweet incense of adulation, fiUing his young mind with lofty 
visions of the future, that beckoned him forward in the path of glory. 

When the insurrection of the Moriscoes broke out in 1568, the eyes of men 
naturally turned on Don John of Austria, as the person who would most 

* Ante, vol, il. 'book iv. ch. 6.’ 

+ Vanderhamincn h.aa given a minute deaeiiption of this royal galley, with its picterial 
illustrations. Among the legends emblazoned halow them, that of “ iJohmi rcprimerc dolo” 
savours sfrongiy of the politic monarch.— -Don Juan de Austria, fob A4-48. 
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likely ke sent to siippress it. But Philip thought it would he safer to trust 
the command to those who, from their long residence iu the neighbourhood,, 
were better acquainted with the character of the country and of its iulialut- 
ants, "When, however, the dissensions of the rival chiefs made it netiessary 
to send some one invested with such powers as might enable him to overawe 
this factious spirit and enforce greater concert of action, the council of state 
recommended Don John to the commancL Their recommendation was ap- 
proved hy the king, if, indeed, it was not originally made at his suggestion. 

Still the “ prudent ” monarch was careful not to invejst his brother -with 
that independent command which the public supposed him to possess. On 
the contrary, Iris authority was re.strictecl within limits almost as narrow as 
tlrosc which had curbed it in the Mediterranean. A council of war was ap- 
pointed, by whose opinions Don John was to he guided in evoi-y question of 
moment. In case of a division of opinion, the question was to bo referred to 
the decision of Philip.* 

The chief members of this body, in whom the supreme power was virtually 
lodged, were the marquis of Mondejar, who from this time does not appear to 
have taken the field iu person ; the duke of Sessa, grandson of the great- 
captain, Gonsalvo do Cordova, and endowed with no small portion of the 
military talent of his ancestor ; the archbishop of Granada, a predate po.ssesse4 
of as large a measure of bigotry as ever fell to the lot of a Spanish ecclesiastic; 
Deza, president of the Audience, who hated the Moriscoes with the lierce 
hatred of an inquisitor; and, finallji-, Don John’s faithful ayo, Quixada, who 
had more influence over him than was enjoyed hy any other, and wlio had 
come to witness the first of his pupil’s campaigns, destihed, alas ! to be the- 
closing one of his own. + 

There could hardly have been a more unfortunate device than the con- 
trivance of so cumbrous a machinery as this council, opposed as it was, from 
its very nature, to the despatch so indispensable to the succes.s of military 
operations. The mischief wsis increased by the necessity of referring every 
disputed point to the decision of the king. As this was a contingency that 
often occurred, the young prince soon found almost as many embarrassments 
thrown in his way bj’- his friends as by liis foes, — embarrassments wdiicli 
natbing but an uncommon spiiit of determination on his own part could have 
overcome. 

On the sixth of April, 1569, Don John took leave of the king, then at 
Aranjuez, and hastened towards the south. His coming was eagerly expected! 
by the inhabitants of Granada ; by the Christians, from their hopes that it 
would remedy the disorders in the army and bring the war to a speed}" con- 
clusion ; by the Moriscoes, from the protection they anticipated he would’ 
afford them against the violence of the Spaniards. Preparations were made 
in tlie capital for giving him a splendid reception. The programme of the 
ceremonies was furnished by Philip himself, J At some miles from the city, 
Don John was met by the count of Tcndilla,- at the head of a small detach- 
ment of infantry, wearing uniforms partly of the Castilian fashion, partly of 
the Morisco, — presenting altogether a sti-ange and picturesque spectacle, in 
which silks, velvets, and rich embroidery floated gaily amidst the iron mail 

* " Su coinisioTi fue sin liinitacion ninguna ; mas su libertad -tan atada, que de eosa 
grande ni pequefia podia disponer sin oomunicacion i parecer de los consegeros, i man- 
dado del Eei.”— Mendoza, Gneira de Granada, p, 139. 

t Md. p. 130 et seq. — ^Vanderhaimnen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 81.— Marmol, tom. 1 
pp. 611-513. — Yillafafie, Vida de Doiia Magdalena de UllQa,p. 73. —Cabrera, Klipe Segundo, 
lib. ix. cap. 1. 

j “Ya el Presidente tenia orden de su Magestad de la que sc habia de tener en el re- 
cibiniiento de su berniano.’^Marmol, Kebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 17. 
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and ■bnrnislied Ivonpons of the Iramor.* As the prince proceeded along his 
route, he was met by a long train of ecclesiastical and civic functionaries, 
followed by tho principal cavaliers and citizens of Granada. At their head 
were the archbishop and the president, the latter of whom, was careful to 
assert his rank by walking on -the right of the prelate, Don John showed 
them both the greatest deference ; and as they drew near, he dismounted from his 
horse, and, embracing the two churchmen, stood with hat in hand, for some 
moments, while conversing with thcm.+ As their train came up, the pre- 
sident presented the most eminent poisons to the prince, who received them 
with that frank mid graceful courtesy which won tho hearts of all who ap- 
j>roached him. He then resumed his route, escorted on either side by the 
iwesidcnt and the archliishop. The neighliouring fields were covered with 
spectators, and on the plain's of Beyro he found a large body of troops, not 
less than ten thousand, drawn up to receive him. As he approached, they 
greeted liiin with salvoes of musketry, delivered with admirable precision. As 
Don John glanccal over their beautiful array, and beheld their, perfect disci- 
pline and appointments, his eyes brightened and his cheek flushed with a 
soldier’a pride. 

Hardly had he entered the gates of Granada, when ho was suiTOunded by a 
throng of women, who gathered about him in an attitude of supplication. 
They were tho widows, the mothers, and the daughters of those who had so 
miserably perished in the massacres of the Alpnjarras. They were clad in 
mourning, some of them so scantily as too plainly to reveal their poverty. 
Falling on their knees, with tears streaming from their eyes, and their words 
rendered almost inarticulate by their sobs, they, demanded justice, — justice on 
the murderers of their kindred. They had seen their friends fall, they said, 
beneath the blows of their executioners ,• but the. pain with which their hearts 
were then rent was not so great as what they now felt on learning that the 
cniel acts of the.se miscreants were to go unpunished. J Don John endeavoured 
to calm their agitation by expressions of the deepest sympathy for their mis- 
fortunes,— expressions of which none who saw his countenance could doubt the 
truth ; and he promised that he would do all in his power to secure them 
|u&1ice. 

A livelier scene awaited Mm as the procession held its way along the streets 
of the ancient capital. Ever3'wlier0 the houses were gaily decorated frith 
tapestries of cloth of gold. The m'ultitude who thronged the avenues filled 
the air with their loyal acclamations. Bright eyes glanced from balconies and 
windows, where the noble.st matrons and maidens of Granada, in rich attire, 
were gathered to look upon the splendid pageant, and the young hero who was 
the object of it.§ In this state ho moved along until he reached the palace of 
tho Koyal Audience, where, by the king’s command, apartments had been 
sumptuously fitted up for his aceoimriodation.ll 

* “Do inanera qm entro gala y guerra liacian liermosa y agi-adaWe vista. "-.Jlannol, 
liebelion de G-ranad.a,' ubi suiJia. 

t “ JSl quiil lo recibid nmy Won, y con el sombrero en el mano, y le tiivo un rate abrazado. 
y apartandose ii un lado, llegd el Arzobispo, y hizo lo mismo con dl.”— Ibid. tom. ii. ji. 18; 

t *'Qu0 no sintieron tanto dolor con oir los crueles golpes ds las armas con quo los 
liereges los inataban ii olios y i sus hijos, hermanos y parientes, como cl qne .sienton on 
ver quo ban do sor perdonados.”— -Ibid. p. 10. 

From this, it would seem that the love of revenge was a stronger feeling With these 
Christian women than the love of friends. 

§ " r mas galas y regooijos, porque estahan las ventanas do las caUes, por donda habia de 
pasfu*, entoldadas de pahos de oro y seda, y mueho nnmero de damas y doncelh^s nobles cu 
•ellas, ricamonte ataviadas, que liabiau acudido de toda la Ciudad por verle.*'— Ibid, ubi 
aupra. 

Ii Ibid. pp. ,17-19.— Vanderliammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 83.— Slendoza, Guerra do 
Granada, p. lSS. V ' 
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The following day, a deputation waited on, Don John from the principal 
Moriscoes of the city, claiming his protection against the injuries and insults 
to which they were exposed whenever they went abroad. They comj)laiued 
especially of the Spanish troops quartered on them, and of the manner in 
which they violated the sanctity of their dwellings by the foulest outrages. 
Don John, replied in a tone that expressed little of the commiseration which he 
had shown to the female petitioners on the preceding day. He told the 
Moriscoes that he had been sent to restore order to Granada, and that those 
who had proved loyal would find themselves protected in all their rights. 
Those, on the contrary, who had taken part in the late rebellion, would be 
chastised with unsimring rigour.* He directed tliem to state their grievances 
in a memorial, with a caution to set down nothing which they could not prove, 
«r it would go hai-d with them. The unfortunate Moriscoes found that they 
were to expect such justice only as comes from the hand of an enemy. 

The first session of the council showed how defective wns the system for con- 
ducting the war. In the discussions that ensued. Mondejar remarked that the 
contest, in lu.s opinion, was virtually at an end; that the Moriscoes, for the 
most part, were in so favourable a mood, that ho would undertake, if the affair 
were placed in his hands, to bring them all to submission in a very .short time. 
This proposal was treated with contempt hy the haughty president, who de- 
nounced them as a false-hearted race, on whose promises no one could rely. 
The war, he said, would never be ended so long as the Moriscoes of the capital 
were allowed to communicate with their countiymen in the mountains, and to 
furnish them with secret intelligence respecting what was passing in the 
Christian camp. The first step was to remove them all from Granada into the 
intei'ior ; the second, to make such an example of the miscreants who had per- 
petrated the massacres in the Alpujaixas as should strike teiTor into the hearts 
■of the infidels, and deter them from any ftirther resistance to authority. In 
this division of opinion the members took different sides, according to the 
■difference of their tempers. The commanderrin-chief and Quixada both leaned 
to Mondejar’s opinion. , After a jirotatcted discussion, it became necessary to 
refer the question to the king, who was by no moans distinguished for the 
promptness •with which ho came to his conclusions. All this required much 
time, during which active ox>erations could not be resinned, t 

Yet Don John did not pass it idly. He examined the state of the works in 
Granada and its neighbourhood ; ho endeavoured to improve the condition of 
the army, and to quell the spirit of insubordination which had risen in some 
portions of it ; finally, he sent his commands for enforcing levies, not merely 
in Andalusia and the adjoining provinces, but in Castile. The appeal was 
snceessful ; .and the great lords in the south, more particularly, gathering their 
retainers, hastened to Granada, to draw their swords under this popular 
chieftain. "1: 

Meanwhile the delay was attended with most mischievous consequences, as 
it gave the enemy time to recover from tlxe disasters of the preWous campaign. 
Ahen-Humeya had returned, as we have seen in the former chapter, to his 
mountain throne, where he soon found himself in greater strength than before. 
Even the “Moriscoes of the i)oace,” as they were called, who had re.snmed 
their allegiance to the crown, exasperated by tho outrages of the Spanish 
soldiery, and the contempt which they showed for the safe-conduct of the 

* “ Juntainento con nsar do cquidacl y clemenoia con los quo lo merecioren, los qua no 
huhieren sido tales seran eastigados eon grandisimo rigor.’'— -Marmol, Eebelion do Granada, 
tom. ii. p. 21. 

t Ibid. pp. 23, 24.— Vanderliammon, Don Juaii do Austiia, fol. 83.— Cabrera, Filipe Se- 
gundo, lib. ix. cap. 1.— Hen-era, Hisloria General, torn, i, pp. 744, 745. 

•f Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, p. 141.— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 83.— 
Marmol, Eebelion do Graliadn, tom. ii. p. 27.— Cabrera, Filipo Segundo, Eb. ix. cap, 1. 
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marq-'is of Mondejar, now came in great mimbers to Abon-PInineya’s camp, 
offering their sendees, and promising to stsuid hy him to the last. Other levies 
he drew from Africa, The Moslem princes to whom ho had applied for succour, 
though refusing to embark openly in his cause, as he had desired, allowed such 
of their srihjects as chose to join Ws standanl. In consequence a considerable 
body of Barbary Moors crossed the sea, and entered into the service of the 
Morisco chief. They were a fierce, intrepid i-ace, accustomed to a life of wild 
adventure, and possessing a better acquaintance with military tactics than 
belonged to the Spanish mountaineers.* 

While strengtliened hy tliese recruits, Ahen-Humeya drew a much larger 
revenue than formerly from his more extended domains, t Though showy and 
expensive in his tastes, he did not waste it all on the maintenance of the 
greater state which he now assumed in Ills way of living. He employed it 
fi’cely in the pay of foreign levies, and in procuring arms and munitions for 
his own troops and ho profited by his experience in the last campaign, and 
liy the example of his AMenn mercenaries, to introduce a better system of 
tactics among his Slorisco warriors. The policy ho adopted, as before, was to 
avoid pitched battles, and to confine himself chiefly to the (jxiarilla warfare, 
better riiited to the genius of the mountaineer. He fell on small detachments 
of Spaniards, who were patrolling the country, cut olF the convoys, and tlius 
greatly straitened the garrisons in their supplies. He made forays into the 
Christian territories, penetrating even into the mjet, and boldly carried the 
war up to the walls of Granada. 

His ravages in this quart(;j’, it is true, did not continue long after the arrival 
of Don John, who took ellbetual nKeasures for iirotccting the capital from insult. 
But the prince was greatly chagrined by .seeing the rapid extension of the 
Morisco domain. Yet he could take no decishre measures to check it until the 
council had determined on some plan of operation.s. He was moreover fettered 
by the king’s orders not to take the field in person, but to remain and repre- 
sent him in Granada, where he would find enough to do in regulating the 
affairs and providing for the safety of the city.^ Philip seems to have feared 
that Don John’s adventurous spirit would lead him to some rash act that might 
unnecess<'irily expose him^to danger. He appears, indeed, as we may gather 
from numerous passages in his letters, to have been more concerned for tho 
safety of his brother than for the success of the campaign. § He may have 
thought, too, that it was better to trust the war to the hands of the veteran 
chief, the marquis of Los Velez, who could boast so much larger experience 
than Don John, and who had possessed the king with a high idea of his 
military talents. . 

This nobleman still held the command of the country ea.st of the Alpujarras, 
in which lay his own large property. Ho had, as we have seen, a hard and 

The historian of tliB Morisco reheliion tells us that these .lUricans wore garlands round 
tlieir heads, intimating their imrpose to conquer or to die like inartyre in defence of their 
faith. — Mannol, Rehelion dc Granada, tom. ii..p. 73. 

t Be, sides a tenth of the produce of the soil, one source of his revenue, we are told, was- 
the confiscated property of such Moriseoes as refused to yield him obedience. Another was. 
a. fifth of the spoil taken from the enemy.— Ibid. p. 35.— Also Mendoza, Guerra de Gran.ada 

p.'12().:" ■ 

t “Y la vuestra, ya yo os dixe que la queria para cosas mayores, y qtte asi agora yo no os 
embiaha i las de la guorra sino (i esa Ciudad a dar desde ella la orden en todo que oom- 
Linicse: Pueh y por otras ocupaciones y cartas no lo podia hazer.”— Carta del Rey .a Don 
Juan de Austria, 10 de Mayo, 1569, MS. 

§ Don John seems to have chafed under the restrictions imposed on him hy the king. At 
least we may infer so from a rebuke of Philip, who tells his brother that, “though for the 
great love he bears him he will overlook such language this time, it will not be well for him 
to repeat ik'— Ibid. 20 de Mayo, 1669, MS, * 
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arrogant mature, wliicli could ill brook tbe paramount autliority of tlie young 
comnninder-in-cliief, to whom, he rarely condescended to write, preferring to 
make his eoirnnunications directl;y to the king.* Philip, prompted hy his 
appetite for power, winked at this irregular proceeding, %vhich enabled him to 
take a more direct part in the management of ajffairs than he could otherwiric 
have done. It was a most injudicious step, and was followed, as we shall see, 
by disastrous conseqirences. 

"The marquis, without waiting for orders, resolved to oqien the campaign by 
penetrating into the Alpujarras with the small force he had under his command. 
But a body of some four hundred troops, which he had caused to occupy the 
pass of llavaha, was cut off the enemy, and the haughty chieftain re- 
luctantly obeyed the orders of Don John to abandon his design. Aben- 
Humeya’s sueoess encouraged him to attack the marquis in his new quarters at 
Verja. It was a well-concerted enterprise, but mifortunately, before the time 
arrived for its execution, it was betrayed by a prisoner to the Spani.sh com- 
mander. It consequently failed, Aben-Humeya penetrated into the heart of 
the town, where he found himself in the midst of an ambuscade, and witli 
difiiculty, after a heavy loss, effected his retreat. But if the victory remained 
with the Spaniards, the fruits of it fell to the Moriscoes, The spirit shown by 
the hloslem prince gave new life to his countrymen, and more than counter- 
balanced the effects of his defeat. The rich ancl populous countty of the Rio 
de Almanzora rose in arms. The marquis of .Los Velez fotmd it expedient to 
abandon his present position, and to transfer bis quarters to Adra, a seaport on 
the Mediterranean, which would afford him greater facilities for receiving 
reinforcements and supplies, f 

The spirit of insurrection now spread rapidly over other parts of the Alpu- 
jan’as, and especially along the sierra of Bentomiz, which stretches from the 
neighbourhood of Juhama towards the south. Here the mountaineers, who 
had hitherto taken no part in tho troubles of the country, ranging themselves 
under the crimson banner of Aben-Humeya, broke forth into open rebellion. 
The inhabitants of Velez and of the more important city of Malaga were filled 
with consteniation, trembling lest the enemy should descend on them from the 
mountains and deluge their streets with blood. They hastily mustered the 
militia of the country, and made preparations for their defence. 

Fortunately, at tliis conjuncture, they rvexe gladdened by the sight of the 
grand-commander, Eequesens, who sailed into the harbour of Velez-Malaga 
with a squadron from Italy, having on board several battalions of Spanish 
veterans, who had been ordered homo by the government to reinforce the army 
of the Alpujarras. There were no better troops in the service, seasoned as they 
were by many a hard campaign, and all under the most perfect discipline. 
The first step of Eequesens, — the same officer, it will be remembered, who had 
acted as the .lieutenant of Don John of Austiia in Ms cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, — ^ivas to request of his young general the command of the expedition 
against the rebels of Bentomiz. These were now gathered in great force on the 
lofty table-land of Fraxiliana, where they had strengthened the natural defences 
of the ground by such works as rendered the approach to it nearly impracti- : 
cable. The request was readily granted ; and the grand-commander of St. 
James, without loss of time, led his battalions into the heart of the sierra. 

We have not space for the details. It is enough to say that the expedition' 

♦ Yanderliarainen, Don Juan de Austria, foL 94. 

Marmol, -witli one or two vigorous coups de pincem, gives the portrait of the marejuis. 
“No se podia deterniiuar qual era en el mayor extrezno, su esfaerso, valentia y rlisorecion, 

6 ia aiTogancia y ambicion de honra, acompaiiada de aspereza de condioion. — Eebelion de 
Granada, tom. ii. p. 99. 

■t Ibid. p. 73 et seq.— Vanderhaminen, Don Joan de Austria, fol. 94. — Mendoza, Guerra 
de Granada, p. 175 et sec^—Mimana, Histoiia de Eapaita, p. 377. 


was one of flie Taest-eonduoted ia the war. The enemy made a desperate 
resishmee; and, Lad it not been for the timely arrival of the bold burghers of 
Malaga, the grand-commander wonld have been driven from the field, Tlie 
i^Ioriseo women fought by the side of their husbands ; and when all was lost, 
mmiy threw themselves headlong from the precipices rather than fall into the 
haniis of the Spauianis.* Two thousand of the enemy were slain, and three 
thousand captives, with an immense booty of gold, silver, jewels, and precious 
studs, became the spoil of the victors. The spirit of rebellion was eliectually 
crashed in the sien-a of Bentomiz. 

Yet it was not a hloodle.ss victory. Full six hundred of the Christians fell 
on the field of battle. The loss bore most heavily on the troops from Italy, 
2x early every captain in tlus valiant corps was wounded, f The bloody roll 
displayed, juoreover, the name of more than one cavalier as distinguished for 
Ills birth as for his bravery. Two thousand Moriscoes succeeded in making 
tlieir escape to the camp of.Abcn-Humcya. They proved a seasonable rein- 
forcement, for that chief was meditating an assault ou Seroii.t 

This was a strongly-fortified place, perched like an eagle’s eyry on the 
summit of a hold clilf that looked down on the lUo de Almanzora, and com- 
manded its formidable passes. It was consequently a most important post, 
and at this time was held by a Spanish garri.son under an oflicer named 
hlirones. Al)en-Humeya sent a strong detachment against it, intending to 
carry it by storm. But the Moriscoes liad no battering train, and, as it soon 
appeared, were little skilled in the art of conducting a siege. It was resolved,* 
therefore, to ab-andon the present plan of operations, and to reduce the place by 
the slower but surer way of blockade. Five thousand men, accordingly, sat 
down before the town on the 18th of June, and effectually cut off all coinrau- 
niention from abroad. 

The garrison succeeded in conveying intelligence of theii* condition to Don 
John, ■who lost no time in ordering Alonso de Carbiijal to march with a body 
of troops and a good supply of provisions to their relief. But, just after his 
departure, Don John received information that the king had entrusted tlie 
mai*quis of Los Velez with the defence of Soron. He, therefore, by Quixada’s 
advice, countermanded his orders to Carbajal, and directed him to return. 
That officer, who had approached within a aliort distance of the place, reluc- 
tantly obeyed, and left Seron to its fate. The marquis of Los Velez, notwith- 
standing the jealou.sy he displayed of the interference of Don John in the 
affair, showed so little alacrity in providing for the safety of the beleaguered 
fortress, that the ganison, reduced to extremity, on the eleventh of July, 
surrendered on honourable terms. But no sooner* had they given up the place, 
tlian the victoi*s, regardless of the terms of capitulation, murdered in cold 
blood every male over twelve years of age, and made slaves of the women and 
children. This foul act was said to have been perpetrated by the .secret 
command of Aben-Humeya, The Morisco chief might allege, in viudica- 

* " Quando vieron el fuerte perdido, se despeiSaron per las pefias mas agrias, quiriendo 
mas niorir hechas pedazos, que venir eii poder da Christianos,”— Marmol, Efsbeiioii de 
Gimada, tom. ii. p. 89. 

-t “Casitodoslos capitancs.” — Ibid. loc. eit. , 

t The fierce encounter at Fraxiliana is . given in great detail by Mendoza (Guerra de 
Granada, pp. 165-16S), and Marmol (Rebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 86-90). No field of 
fight was better contested during the war; and both historians bear testimony to the 
extraordinary valour of tlm Moriscoes, worthy of the best ‘days of the Arabian empire'. 
Philip, while ho commends the generous ardour shown by the grand-commander in the 
expedition, condemns him for having quitted his flaet to engage in it. “ El comopdador: 
mayor tubo buen suceso como deseals, y oomo entiepdo yo que lo merece su zelo y an int- 
tencion, mas salir su peraona entierra, teniendo en vuestra auseneia el cargo de lamas jfnd 
cosa digna de mricha reprehension:”— Garta dd Bey a Don Juan, J5 dc Junio 1569, MS. 
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don of his perfidy, that he had hut followed the lesson set him by the 
Spaniards.* 

The lo.-s of Seron caused deep regret to the army. Nor could this regret he 
mitigated by tlie reflection, that its loss was to ho attributed not so nmeh to 
the valour of the Moslems as to the misconduct of tlieir own commanders, or 
rather to the miserable system adopted for carrying on the war. The triumph 
of the Moriseoe.s, however, was greatly damped by the intelligence which they 
had received, shortly before the surrender of. Seron, of disasters that had be- 
fallen their countrymen hi Granada. 

Philip, after much hesitation, had given his sanction to Deza’s project for 
the remoA'al of the Moriscoes from the capital into the interior of the coimtiy. 
The day appoiniecl for carrying the measure into effect was the twenty-third of 
June. A large body of tx'oops, with the i)rincipal commanders, was secretly 
assembled in the capital to enforce the execution of the plan. Meanwhile, 
nun onus were current that the Moriscoes in the city were canying on a 
secret communication with them countrymen m the Alpujairas ; that they 
supplied the mountaineers with arms and money ; that the young men were 
leaving Granada to join their ranks; finally, that a conspiracy had been 
plannetl for an assault on the city, and even’ that the names of the leaders 
were given. It is impossible, at this time, to say what foundation there 
was for these charges ; but the reader may recollect that similar ones had heen 
circulated previous' to the barbarous massacre in the prison of the Chancery. 

Chi the twenty-third of the mouth, on the eve of St John’s, an edict was 
published, commanding all the Morisco males in Granada between ten and 
si.xty years of age, to repair to the parish cliurchos to which they xespeo- 
tively belonged, where they were to learn their fate. The women were to 
remain some time longer in the city, to dispose of tlie most valuable effecia, 
such as could not easily be transported. This was not diflicult, at the low 
prices for which, in their extremity, they were obliged to pai-t with their 
property. We are loft in ignorance of the fate of the children, who, no 
doubt, remained in the hands of the government, to he nui’tured in the Roman 
Catholic faith, f 

Nothing could exceed the con.sternation of the Moriscoes on the publication 
of this decree, for which, though so long suspended by a thread, as it werci 
over their heads, they were wholly unprepared. It is not strange, as they re- 
called the atrocious murders perpetrated in the prison of the Chancery, that 
they should have been led to believe that nothing less than a massacre of the 
whole Moorish population was now designed. It was in vain that the marquis 
of Moudejar endeavoured to allay their fears. They were somewhat comforted 
by the assurance of the President Doze, given under his own hand, that their 
lives were in no danger. But their apprehensions on this point wero not 
wholly quieted till Don John had pledged his royal word that no harm should 
come to their persons ; that, in short, the great object of the government was 
to secure their safety. They then submitted without any attempt at resistance. 
Resistance, indeed, would have been hardly possible, destitute as they wore of 
weapons or other means of defence, and surrounded on aR quarters by the 
well-armed soldioiy of Castile. They accordingly entered the chinches as- 
signed to them, at the doors of which strong guards were stationed during 
the night. ^ 


■* Marmol, Rebelion de Gmnadfi, tom. ii. pp. 108-lHi— Bemaas, Hist. d'Bspagne, tom. x. 
pp. 83, 84.— Cabrera, Filipe Scgimdo, lib. ix. cap, 6, 
t Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 146.— Maxmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. it p. 100.— 
Bleda (Cronica do Espafia, p. 705), in tliis part of Ms work, has done nothing more than 
transcifihe the pages of Mendoza, and that in so blundering a style as to mistake the date 
of tMs event by a month. , 
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On tlicj following morning the Moriscoes were marched out and formed into 
a procession, w'hich was to take its "way to the great hospital in the suburbs. 
This was a noble building, erected by “the good Queen Isabella the Catholic, 
not long after the Gout|ue3t. Here they were to stay till the aiTangemeiits 
were eonipletoil for forming them into divisions according to their several 
places of destination. It was a sad and solemn spectacle, that of this company 
of exiles, as they moved with slow and niicertaiu .step, bound together by 
cords,* * * § and esco'rted, or rather driven along like a gang of convicts, by the 
fierce soldiery. 'J'herc tiny were, the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, now, alas ! brought to the same level, the forms of most of them bowed 
down, less by the weight of years than of sorrow, their hands meekly folded on 
their breasts, their cheeks wet with tears, a.s they gazed for the last time on 
their heauliful eity, the sweet home of their intauey, the proud seat of an- 
cient empire, endeared to them by so many tender and glorious recollections, f 
The inarch was coudiuded in an orderly manner, with hut a single interrup- 
tion, which, however, was near being attended by the most disastrous conse- 
quences. A Spanish alguazil, oii'ended at some words that fell from one of the 
pri.soners— for so they might be called— requited him with a blow from his 
fitalf. But the youth whom he struck had the fieiy blood of the Arab in his 
veins. Snatching up a broken tile, he dealt such a blow on the offender’s 
liead as nearly severed his ear from it. The act cost him his life. He was 
speedily cut down by the Spaniards, who rushed to the assistance of their 
wounded comrade. A rumour now went round that the Moriscoes had 
attempted the life of Don John, whose dress resembled in its colour that of 
the alguazil, The passions of the .soldiery w'ere roused. They flocked to the 
scene of violence, uttering the most dreadful imprecations. Their swords and 
lances glittered in the air, and in a fcAV moments would have been sheathed in 
the bodies of their terrified victims. 

Fortunately, the quick eye of Don John discerned the confusion. Sur- 
rounded by a body-guard of arquebusiers, he was there in person to superin- 
tend the removal of the Moriscoes. Sp^xrring his horse foi-ward into the midst 
of the tumult, and showing himself to the troops, he exclaimed that no one had 
offered him any harm. He called on them to return to their duty, and not to 
dishonour him as well as themselves, by offering violence .to innocent men, for 
whose protection he had so solemnly pledged his word. The soldiers, abashed 
by the rebuke of their young chief, and satisfied with the vengeance they had 
taken on the oftender, fell Ixaek into their i-anks. The trembling Moriscoes 
gradually recovered from their panic, the ja-ocession resumed its march, and 
without further interruption reached the hospital of Isabella. J 
There the royal contadores were not long in ascertaining the number of the 
exiles. It amounted to thirty-five hundred. That of the women, who were 
soon to follow, was much greater. § The names, the ages, and the occupations 
of the men were all carefully registered. The following day they were marched 
into the great square before the hospital, where they were distributed into com- 
panies, eacli under a strong escort, to be conducted to their various places of 

* "Pnestos en l.a cuerd.a, con guarda de infanteria i cavalleria por una i otra parte.’’— 
Mefiaoia, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. 

t “Ptie uii miserable espectaculo,” says an eyewitness; “ver tantos hombres de todas 
edades, las cabezas baxas, las manos cruzadas y los rostros bailados de lagrimas, con. 
semblante doloroso y triste, viendo que dexaban sus rcgaladas casas, sus lamilias, su 
patria, y tanto bien como tenian, y aun no sabian, ciorto lo quo so haria de sus cabezas.” 
—Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. .p. 102. 

t Ibid, p, lOSi— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p, 147. Both historians were present on 
this occasion. 

§ "Los que salieron por todos tres mil i quinientos, el numero de mugeres muoho 
mayor.”— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. 
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destination. These, far from being confined 40 Andalusia, reached into Kew 
Castile. In this arrangement we may tnist that so much respect was paid to 
tlie dictates, of linmanity, as not to separate those of the same kindred from one 
another. But the chroiiiclers give no information on the subject; probably 
regarding details of this sort, in regard to the fallen race, as below the dignity 
of history. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of June, 1569, that, bidding a sad farewtdl to the 
friends and companions of tlieir youth, from whom they were now to he for 
ever parted, they set forth on their doleful pilgrimage. The morning light had 
broken on tlie red towers of the Alhambra, as the bands of exiles, issuing fromi 
the gates of their holovod capital, the spot dearest to them upon earth, turned' 
their faces towards their new homes, — liomcs which many of them were destined 
never to hehohl. The govermnent, with shameful indilfcrence, had neglected 
to provide for the poor wauderors tlie mo.st common necessaries of life. Some 
actually perished of hunger by the way. Others, e.speeially those, accustomed 
from infancy to a delicate nurture, sank down and died of fatigue. Some were 
seized by tlie soldiers, whose cupiility wa.s roused by the sight of their helpless- 
ness, :ind were sold as slaves. Other.s were murdered by their guards in cold 
blood.* Tlius reduced far below their original number, they reached tlieir 
appointed ] daces, there to linger out the remainder of their days in the midst 
of a population who held them in that abhorrence with w'hich a good Catholie. 
of the sixteenth century regarded “the enemies of God.”*h 
But the evils which grew out of this stem policy of the government were 
not wholly confined to the Moriscoes. This ingenious people were, so far 
superior to the Spaniards in the knowledge of husbandry, and in the various 
mechanical arts, that they formed the most important part of the populatiom 
of Granada. The only art in which their rivals excelled them was that which, 
thrives at the expense of every other — the art of war. Aware of this, the' 

f overmnent had excepted some of the best artisans in the capital from the' 
oom of exile which had fallen on their countrymen, and they had accordingly 
remained in the eit'j'. Buttheir numlicr was too small to produce the result 
desired ; and it w.as'not long before thtf quarter of tbo town which had been, 
occupied by the iloriseoes exhibited a scene of woeful desolation. The light 
and airy edifices, which disjikyed in their forms the fantastic graces of Arabi.an. 
architecture, foil .speedily into decay. The parterres and pleasure-grounds, 
filled with exotic.s, and glowing in all the exuberance of southern vegetation, 
became a wilderness of weeds ; and the court-yards and public squares, where- 
tanks and sparkling fountain.?, fed by the streams of the Sierra Nevada, shed a 
refreshing coolness over the atmosphere in the sultriest months of summer, 
were soon converted into a melancholy heap of rubbish. 

The mischiefs growing put of the removal of the Moriscoes fell sorely on the; 
army. Tlie men had been quartered, as wo have seen, in the houses of- the 
Moriscoes. From the present occupants, for the most part needy and thrift- 
less speculators, they met with very different fare from what they had enjoyed 
under the former wealthy and luxurious proprietors. The troops supplied the- 
deficiency, as far as they could, by plundermg the citizens. Hence incessant- 
feuds arose between the people and the army, and a spirit of insuhordinatiom 
rapidly grew up in the latter, which made it more formidable to its friends tham 
to its foes. J 

• “ Machos murieron por los caminos do trabajo, do cansancio, do pesar, do hambre; ai 
hierro, por nimio de los mismos quo los havian de gnaedar, robados, vendtdos por oautlvos.* 
.^.Mendoza! CS-uerra do Granada, p. 148. 

f “Los eiiemigos de Dios,’’— the charitable phrase by ■which tho Moriscoes, as ■well aa 
Moors, came now to be denominated by tlie Christians, 
f Mendoza, G uerra de Granada, pp. 148-150. ■' 
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An pvevdtnosd of tlicsp troubles doses his narrative of tlic removal of tho 
Mniisoops bv remarldng that it was a sad speetiiele to onf> avIio refloated on tlio 
former iioliej and prospei-itv of this ill-starred rare ; Avho had seen tlieirsinii])- 
nuons ihausious in the dav of ’their glory, their gardens and ploasuro-groimds, 
the seone of many a gaj’' revel andjocmid holiday, andwlio now contrasted all 
this Avith the rnin iuto'Avhidi everything had fallen.* “ It se.(‘ms,” he con- 
rhxdos, “as if Providence had intended to show, by the fate ot tins bimnlitnl 
(dty, that the fairest things in this world are the most subject to decay.”t 'Po 
the jdiilo.sopher of the present age it may .seem rather the iiatuml rcsnlL of 
that system rd religioms intolerance which liad converted into enemies those 
who, under a Ixmelicent rule, would have been true and loyal snhjects, and who 
by their industry and skill Avould haA^e added incalculably to the resources of 
. the country. 


CHAPTER YL 

IlEBEM.rON OE THE MOIIISCOES. 

of Lo.a Velez— Consiiiwcj- aeainst Alii>n-Humcya— His Assassiaaiioii— F.lee.tioii 
(if Abeii-Alioo— Vigorous Prosecation of the War— Fierce Comhats in the Vega— Iinpe- 
tiioH.s Spirit of Don .Tohn— Surprise of Guejar. 

lo69. 

'i\’'Hrr.E the events related in the in-ccediug cbajiter Avere occurring, the marquis 
nf Los Velez lay, AA-ith a considerable force, at Adra, a port on the Mediter- 
ranean, at the foot of the Alpujarras, Avhicli he had selected cliiefiy from the 
facilities it would aiford him for getting supplies for his army. In this he Avas 
disappointed. Before the month of June had expired, his troops had begun 
to be sti'aitencd for provisions. The oauI Avent on increasing from day to 
iky. His levies, composed chiefly of taw recniits from Andalusia, were full 
of that indepemieut, and indeed turbulent spirit, Avhicli belongs to an ill- 
disciplined militia. There was no lack of courage in the .soldiery. But the 
>ame meu Avho had fearlessly braved the dangers of the campaign, noAV 
groAving impatient under the pinch of hunger, abandoned their colours in. 
ijrcat iHimbers. 

There were various causes for the deficiency of suppliers. The principal one 

• if thwe may probably be found in the remissiiess of the council of AA'ar, scAvral 

• if Aviiosu members regarded the marquis Avith an CA'il eye, and were not sorry 
■ to see his embarrassments. 

.Some vigorous mea.sures Avere instantly to bo taken, or the army, it Avas 
‘ '. ideiit, Avould soon altogether melt away. By the king’-s command, orders 
•'.vere |■}ps])alc‘lled 1o lieipiesens, aa'Iio lay Avitli his squadron oil' the jiort of 
A'clez- Malaga, to .supply the camp Avith pi*OA'isious, AAdrile it received reinforcc- 
mmitj, as befon?, principally from the Andalusian militia. The army re- 
a still more important accession in tho Avell-discixflined veterans Avho 
liail folloAA-ed the grand-(!ominandei’ from Ifcily. Thus strengthened, and pro- 
visioned for a Aveek or more, Los Yeloz, at the head of tAvelve thousand men, 

» “ Quudu grandisima lastima ii lo.s que liabiondo visto la prosperidad, la poliria, y el re- 
galo do las casas, earmenos y gaertas, dondo los Moriscos teuian todas sua recraaeitmes y 
Iia,satieinpos, y desde a pocos dias lo -vieron todo asolado y destruido."— Mannnl, Hebalion 
■dc Granada, tom. ii. p. 104. 

t “ Pai'ecia bien estar sujeta aquella felicisiina cittdad a tal de.struecion, para que so eati- 
•euda que las cosas mas esplendidas y floridas entre la gente estau mas aparejadas a loa 
•golpes de foi’fivuia.’’—MaxmoI, tibi supra. 


r.pi: fortli on tlio iweiily-sixth of July, anti struck at once into the Alpnjarm. 
I-J(! luitl l.i'cn ilircoti'd by the council to establish himself at tJgibar, whioh, by 
its r.'iitral ]to;iitioji, -wnnld enable him to tvateh the movements of Abcii- 
Hmnf'va, ami act on any point as occasion reqtxired, 

Tl;e mai'ijnis, vitlnnit difliculty, defeated a force of some five or six thousand 
niien, vho had been stationed to oppose his entrance into the mountaiu 
countiy. IIV Ihen ju-essed forward, and on the high lands beyond Ugibar 
— which place' lie had already occupied — ^lio came in sight of Abcn-Hunieya, 
with the liower of his troops drawn up to receive him. 

'the two chiefs, in their characters, their persons, and their equipinients, 
minht be cunsidfved as no bad types of tlie European and the Arab chivalry, 
'fhe laanpus, sheathed in complete mail, of a sable colour, and mounted on liis 
licavv war-liorci', also covered with armour, was to be seen brandishing a 
lance wldfli, short and thiek, seemed rather like a truncheon, as he led his 
m-ji Imliliy on, nn-pared to idungo at once into the thick of the light.^ He 
was the very em'oi..'m of bnitc force. Aben-llumcya, on the other band, 
gr.iecfully managing his swift-footed, snow-wliite Andalusian, -with his 
Mr, -rheo 'mantle of crimson floating lightly from hi.s shoulders, and his 
Turkish turban wreathed around Ids head, i-' instead of force, suggested the 
oppo.«itu ideas of agility and adroitncs,s, so cliuracteiistic of the efiildren of 
the East, 

I'iiding along hi.s lines, the Morisco prince e.xhortod his followers not to fear 
the name of Los Telez : for, in the hour of danger, God would aid His oxvu ; 
and better was it, at any rate, to die like brave men in tlie field, tlian to live 
dishonoured.!: Notwithstanding tliese magnanimous words, it was far from 
Aben-Humeya’s wish to meet his enemy in a fair field of figjfit. It was con- 
trary to the genixis and tlie habit of his warfare, which was of the guerilla 
kind, aboundiug iii sallies and surprises, in which, seeking some vulnerable 
iroiut, he could deal his blow and retreat pirecipitately among the mountains. 

Yet his followers, though greatly inferior in numbers to the enemy, behaved 
with spirit ; and the field was well contested, till a body of Andalusian horse, 
making a cUtour under cover of some rising ground, fell unexpectedly on the 
rear of the iforiscoes, and threw them into confusion. The marquis pressing 
them at the same time vigorously in front, they broke, and soon gave way 
■on all sides. Aben-Humeya, perceiving the day lost, gave the rein to his high- 
mettled genet, who swiftly bore him from the field ; and, though hotly pur- 
sued, he soon left his enemies behind. On reaching the foot of the Sien’a 
Nevada, the chief dismounted, and hamstringing his noble animal, jilungod 
into the depths of the mountains, which aga'in opened their friendly aims to 
receive him.§ Yet he did not remain there long before he was joined by his 
follmvers ; and no sooner was he in sufficient strength, than he showed himself 
on the eastern skirts of the sierra, whence, like an eagle stooping on his prey, 
he rushed down upon tlie plains below, sweeping through the rich valley of 
the llio de Almanzora, and caiTying fire and sword to the very borders of 

* “ Armado de iinas annas negras de la color del aeero, y una colada en la cabeza Uena de 
’damages, y una gi-uesa lanza en la mano mas reeia q.uc larga.”— Marmo], Hsbelion do 
Granada, tom. ii. p. 133. ■ • . ^ ^ 

t “ Aiulaba Abeu XTmeya vistoso delante do todos cn an caballo bianco con una aljuba de 
graim vestida, y un turbante Tiu-ciuesco en la cabeza.”— Ibid. p. 134. 

t “No temiesen el vano nonibre del Marques de los Velez, porque en los mayores tra- 
biijos aeudia Dios a los suyos ; y quando les Mtaae, no les podria faltar una honrosamuerte 
con las armas en las manos, quo les estaba mejor que vivir deshonrados,”— -Ibid. p. 134. 

§ “y apeancloso del caballo, le hizo desjarretar, y se einbreiSd en las sierras.’’— -Ibid, 
loc. oit. 

Hita eom-memorates the flight of the “little king” of the Alpuj arras in one of his ballada- 
— Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 310. 
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Murcia. Here he revenged himself on Los Yeloz hy falling on his town of Las 
Cuevas, firing his dwellings, ravaging his estates, and rousing his Morisco 
vassals to rehellion.* 

Meanwhile the marquis, instead of follomug up his victory, remained torpid 
within the walls of Oalahorra. Here he had desired the council to provide 
stores for the subsistence of his army. To his dismay, none had been provided ; 
and as his own attempts to procure them were unsuccessful, he soon found 
himself in the same condition as at Adra. The famine-stricken troops, with 
little pay and less plunder, first became discontented, then mutinous, and at 
length deserted in great numbers. It was in vain that the irascible old cliief 
poured out lits wrath in menaces and imprecations. His tirrogaut temper had 
made Mm hated even more than he vriis feared hy Iiis soldiers. They now went 
off, not stealthily and by night, but in the open day, whole companies at a 
tim<?, their arquMiuses on their shoulders, and their matches lighted. + When 
Don Diego Fajardo, the marquis’s son, endeavoured to si ay them, one, more 
audaciou.s tlum the rest, lotiged a musket-ball in lu.s body. It was not long 
before the gallant array with which the marquis had so proudly entered the 
A]])ujarras, was reduced to less than three thousand men. Among them were 
the I talian veterans, who refused to tarnish their well-earned laurels by thus 
basely abandoning their commander. 

The council of 'war complained loudly to the king of the fatal inactivity of 
the marquis, and of his neglect to Ibllow up the advantages he had gained. 
Los Velez angrily retorted by throwing the blame on that body, for neglecting 
to furnish him with the supplies which would have enabled him to do so. 
Philip, alanned, with reason, at the critical aspect of affairs, ordered the 
mar’quis of Mondojar to repair to court, that he might confer with him on 
the state of the country. This was the avowed motive for his recall. But, 
in truth, it seems probalile that the king, aware of that nobleman’s leaning to 
a pacific policy, and of liis personal hostility to Los Velez, deemed it best to 
remove him altogether from any share in the conduct of the war. This he 
did mo.Bt effectually, by sending him into honourable exile, first appointing 
him Viceroy of Valentia, and .afteiwards raising him to the important post of 
Viceroy of Naple.s. From this period the name of Mondejar no more appears 
on the theatre of the Morisco war. j: 

The marquis did not win the favour to which he was entitled hy his deserts. 
He seems to have possessed some of the best qualities of a good captain. 
Bold in action, he was circumspect in council. Slow and sagacious in the 
formation of his plans, he carried them out with singular perse%m-ance. Ho 
knew the country well which was the seat of the insuiTection, and perfectly 
understood the character of its inhahitants. What was more rare, he made 
allowance for the excesses into which they had been drawn by a long course of 
insult and oppression. The humanity of his dispo.sitioii combined with his 
views of policy to make him rely more on conciliatory measures than on fear, 
for the reduction of the enemy. How well this worked we have seen. Had 
he been properly supported by those engaged with him in the direction of 
aflairs, we can hardly doubt of Ms ultimate success. But, unhappily, the two 
.most prominent of these, the President Deza and the Marquis of Los Ydaz, 
were narrow-minded, implacable bigots, who, far from feeling compassion for 
the lloriscoes, looked on the whole race as “ God’s enemies.” ITnfortunately, 

■ * Jtendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 209.— Marmol, Bobelion do Granada, torn. ii. p. 160. 
•- Hita, Guerras do Granada, tom. ii. p. 233. 

f “I tea adelairte pasd la desorden, qus so juntaron qnatrocientos arcabuceros, i con 
las meclias en las serpentinas salicron a vista del carapo.”— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 
p. 195. 

t Ibid. p. 198 et seq.— Marmolj'Eebelien de Granada, tom. ii. p. 140. 
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these views found favour with the government ; and Pliilip, who rigljtij- 
thought that the marr^uis of Mondejar would only prove a hindrance to car- 
rying on hostilities with vigour, acted consistently in. sending liim from the 
country. Yet, while he was thus removed from the conduct of the war, it 
may he thought an unequivocal acknowledgment of Mondejar’s deserts, that 
he was transfeiTcd to the most considerahle post in the gift of the crown. 

Before the marfpiis’s departure, Philip had transfeixed his couit to Cordova, 
in order to facilitate his communication with the seat of A^ar. He hoped, too, 
that the knowledge of his being so near would place some check on the disor- 
derly temper of the soldiery, and animate them with more loyal and patriotic 
feelings. In this way of proceeding he considered himself as imitating 
tim example of his great ancestors, Ferdinand and Isaliella, who, during the 
war of Granada, usually transferred their court to one of the capitals of the 
South. He did not, however, think it necessary, lilce them, to lead his armies 
ill person, and sliare in the toils of the campaign. 

On the, nineteenth of October, Philip published an edict, which intimated 
his design of following up the war with vigour. It commanded that such of 
the Moriscoes as had hitherto been allowed to remain in Granada should now 
he removed from it, in order that no means of communication might be left to 
them witli their brethren in the mountains. It was further proclaimed, that 
the war henceforth was to he carried on with “lire and blood;”*' in other 
words, that no mercy was to be shown the iusimgents. This was the first 
occasion on w'hich this fierce denunciation had been made by the government. , 
To reconcile the militia of the towns to the service, their pay was to he raised * 
to a level with that of the Italian volunteers ; and to relievo the towns, the. 
greater part of tlio expense -was to be borne by the crown. Before the publi- . 
cation of this ordinance the king had received intelligence of an event uuox- , 
pected alike by Christian and by Moslem — the death of Aben-Humeya, and 
that by the hands of some of his own followers. 

The Morisco iirincc, after canying the war up to the borders of Murcia, . 
laid siege to two or throe places of streugth in that quarter. As might have i 
been expected, he failed in tlie.se attempts, from his want of battering artil- . 
lery. Thus foiled, he led back his forces into the Alpujarras, and established ; 
his quarters in the ancient Moorish palace of Lanjaron, on the slopes of the ' 
mountains commanding the beautiful valley of Lecrin. Hero the torpid ' 
condition of the Spaniards under Los Yolez allowed, the young monarch to 
remain, and give himself up to those sensual indulgence.? with which the , 
Moslem princes of the Ea.s-t ivore apt to solace their leisure in the intervals of ; 
war. His harem rivalled that of any Oriental satrap in the number of its ■ 
inmates. This was strange to the Moriscoe.s, who, since their nominal con- 
version to Christianity, had of com-se repudiated polygamy. In the eyes of 
the Moslems, it might pass for good evidence of their prince’s orthodoxy. 

Ever since Ahen-Huineya’s ascent to the throne ho had been declining in 
popularity. His handsome penson, the courtesy of his manners, his chivalrous 
.spirit, and his devotion to the cause, had easily won him the affections of his 
.subjects. But a too sudden elevation had unfortunately that effect on Mui 
which it is ^Yont to, have on weak minds, without any settled principles or 
lofty aim to guide them. Possessed of power, he became tyramiical in the 
use of it.t His arbitrary acts created enemies, not the less dangerous that 
they were concealed. The consciousness of the wrongs' he had committed 
made him suspicious. He surroimded himself with a body-guard of four 

•* “Que se publicase la guomi a faego j' d saagre.”— Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. 
iL p. 160. 

t Vivia ya eon estado de Esi, pero eon arWtrio de tirano.”— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 
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Imndrcd Tiien. Sixteen liimdred more 'were quartered iu tlie place ■\vliere ite- 
was resiclinij; ; and tlie prineipal avenues to it, xs’C are told, were defended by 
f/airieades * * * § Those -whom be suspected he treated U'ith ])articulur kindness. 
He drew them around his person, overwhelmed them with favours, and, when 
he haxl -won them hy a show of confidence, he stnick the fattd bhnv.+ During 
The short period of his reign, no less than three liundrod and fi% persons, 
we iU'c assured, fell victims to his jealousy or his revenge. + 

Among Alten-Huuiej'a’s officers was one named Diego Alguasd, wdio had a 
beautiful kitiswoiuan, with whom he lived, it is said, on terms of greater 
intunacy than wa.s justified by the relationship of the parties. As he ivas one 
(lay iiapniclently speaking of her to Aben-Humeya in the glowing language 
of a lover, the curiosity of the king was so much inflamed by it that ho 
desired to sec Iier. In addition to lier personal chams, tlio fair Zahara ivas 
mistress of many accomplishments which rendered her still more attractive. 
yiiP, had a sweet voice, which she aecomiiauied bcwitchingly on the lute, and 
iu her dancing displayed all the soft and voluptuous movements of the dark- 
eyed beauties of Andalusia. § When brought before the king, she did her 
best to please him ; for though attached, as it seems, to her kiiismau, the 
ambitious coquette had no objection to haiing a royal suitor iu her chains. 
In this she perfectly succeeded ; and the euamoured prince intimated his 
desire to -ilguazil that ho wouhl resign to him the possession of his mistress. 
But tlm IMorisiiO loved her too well ; and neither threats nor ]U’omises of the 
most extravagant kind were able, to extort his consent. Thus baffled, the 
reckless Abeii-Humeva, consulting only his passion, caused the perhaps not 
reluctant Zahara to be talvcn by force and lodged in his harem. By this act 
he made a moital enemy of Alguafiil. 

Kor did he long enjoy the favour of his new mistress, who, come of an 
mcient lineage in Grauada,(( had hoped to share the tlirone of the Morisco' 
monarch. But Aben-Humeya’s passion did not cai'ry him to this extent of 
complaisance ; and Zahara, indignant at finding herself degraded to the rank 
and file of the seraglio, soon breathed only a deshe for vengeance. In this 
state of things she found the means of communicating w'ith her kinsman, 
and arranged with liim a pilan for carrying their murderous intent into 
execution. 

The most important corps in the Morisco army was that of tlie Turkish 
inerceuaries. But they were so fierce and turbulent a race that Aben-Humeya 

* “ Tciiicndo havroinlas las calles del lugiir de inaaera, q«e nadie pudiesc entrar en el sin 
aerwsto dsentido.”— Jlaraiol, Robeliou do Granada, tom. ii. p. 163. 

't Mendoza, Gutaa-a do Grauatla, 1 ), 210. 

.Sach is tiie 'riboriustilce portrait given of him hy an enemy— hy one however, it may he 
added, wlio fur liberal views and for discrimmation of character was not surpassed hy any 
chronicler of his time. 

J “ Los euales pasaron de troseientos cineuenta, segun yo he sido infurmado de varies 
Moriscos que scgiiian sus bauderas ; y do tal manera procedia el reyecillo, quo vino a ser 
odioaisimo a los suyos por sus ciueldades.”— H.ita, Guerras de Granada, tom, ii, p. 303, 

§ “ Que no ia hay mas hermosa 
cn toda la Andalueia : 
hlanca esy colorada, 
como la rosa mas flna ; 

Taiie, danza, canta a estremo, 
que es un eneanto el oirla ; 
es moza, hella y graoiosa 

nadie vi<5 tal en su Vida.”— Ibid. tom. ii, p. 324. ^ 

The severer pencil of Mendoza does not disdain the same warm colouring Cor the porlrai’' 
of the Morisco beauty. —Guerra de Granadti, p, 213, 

II Muger igualmente hermosa i de linage,”— Ibid. 
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paid clear for tlicir services. A strong body of these troops lay on the frontiers 
of Orgiba, under the coniuiand of Aben-Aboo — a near relative of the Slorisco 
prince, whose life, it may be rememberc^d, he bad once saved hy submitting 
to every extremity of torture rather than hetray Ms lurking-] (lace. To tliis 
coiama'ndcr Ahcu-llumeya despatched a messenger, directing him to eagago 
the Turks in a cental u expedition, wbicli would serve hotli to give then!, 
emidoymeiit, and to satisfy their appetite for plunder. 

The time named for the messenger’s departure was eominnnieated hy Zalwra 
to her kinsman, who caused him to he waylaid and murdered, ancl his de- 
spatches to he secured, ffe then bad a letter written to Aben-Aboo, wliicb 
horc apparently the royal .signature. This was counterfeited hy his nephew, a 
young man then holding the post of secretary to Aben-Huiueya, with whom 
he bad lately conceived some cause of disgust. The letter stateil that the 
iii-suhordination of the Turks made them dangerous to the slate ; and that ia 
some W'ay or other they must he removed, and that speedily. With this view, 
Ahen-Ahoo v/as directed to mai’ch them to Mecuia, on the frontiers of ibc 
Sierra hlevada, wdiere he would be joined by Diego Algiiazil, with a party of 
soldiers, to assist him in carrying the plan into execution. The best mwOj 
it was suggested, of getting rid of the Turks, would ho hy poison. 

This letter was dt!S])atched by a courier, who was speedily followed by 
Alguazii and a hundred soldiera, as the cunning conspirator desired to present 
himself before Aben-Alioo without leaving him time for consideration. 

He found that commander in a statu of the utmost perplexity and conster- 
nation. Alguazii declared that he had come in conseipiuuco of certain instruc- 
tions he bad received from the king, of too atrocious a nature for him to 
execute. Aben-Aboo had as little mind to perform the bloody work assigned 
to him. He had no distrust of the genuineness of the letter. Hosceyn, the 
commander of the Turks, liajipening to pass the house at that time, ivas called 
in, and the desjjatches were shown to him. Tlie fiery chief insisted on com- 
municating them to some of liis comrades. The greatest indignation prevailed 
among the Turkish leaders^ outragfal hy this base treachery of the very man 
whom they had come to serve at the iieril of their lives. They one and all 
demanded, not Ins dejiosition, hut his death. Di(»go Alguazii saw that Ms 
soheme was working well. He artfully fanned tla^ llamo, and professe<l to 
share deeply in the indignation of the Moslenus, -It was at length agreed to 
put the tyrant to death, and to olfer the crown to Aben-Aboo. 

This diieftaiu enjoyed a high reputation for sagacity and prudence. His 
jtassious, unlike those of Abeii-IIumeya, seemed ever under the control of Ms 
reason ; and, i'ur from indulging an ill-regulated ambition, he had been always 
faithful to liLs trust. But tlm prese-nt tem])tation W'as too strong for his viitne. 
He ma}- have thought that, .sim-e the throne was to he vacant, the descendant 
of till' Omeyas had a better chiim to it than any other. 'Whatever may have 
been the so])histry to which he yielded, ho knew that those who now promised 
him the erown had the power to make their promise good. He gave Ms 
assent on eouditiou that, in the course of three months, lii.s election should be 
coulinued by the dey of Algiers, as the representative of the Turkish 
sultan. 

Having arranged their plans, the conspirators lost no time in putting them 
in execution. They sot out that very hour, on tho evening of the third of 
0 1 'toiler, for Laujavou, with a body of fotir hundi'od troops — one half being 
Turk.s, the other Mori.scocs. By midnight they reached their place of destina- 
tion. Diego Alguazii and the Turkish captains were too well known as 
enjoying the coiilideiice of Aben-Humeya to meet witlr any opposition 
to their entrance into the town. Hor, though the Morisco king had 
retired to rest, did the guard oppose any difficulty to their passing intci' 
his dwelling. Proedbding to Ms chamber, they found the doors secured^ 
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but speedily forced an entrance. Kcither arm nor voice was raised in liis 
. defence.^ 

Aben-Humeya, roused from sleei) by the tumult, would have sprung from 
Ms coirch ; but the faithless Zahara held him fast in her embrace, until Diego 
Alguasil and some others of the conspirators, rushing in, bound his arms 
iogether with a Moorish veil.t Indeed, he was so much bewildered as scarcely 
:i tonttempt resistance. . 

The Turkish commander then showed him the letter. Ahou-Huiueya recog- 
nized the writing of his secretary, but declared that he had never dictated such 
a letter, nor was the signature his. How far his assertion gained credit wo 
are not infonned. But tlw conspirators had already gone too far to be forgiven. 
To recede was death. Either Aben-Humeya or they must be sacrificed. It 
was in vain that he pi-otested his innocence, and that he offered to leave the 
question to the sultan, or to the dey of Algiens, or to any person competent 
to decide it. But little heed was given to Ms protestations, as the conspira- 
tors dragged him into an adjoining apartment. The unhai)py young man 
perceived that his hour was come— -that there was no one of all his friends or 
Tiiffnials to intei'pose between him and his fate. From that moment he changed 
his tone, and assumed a hearing more worthy of Ms station. “They are mis- 
taken,” he said, “who suppose me to he a follower of the Prophet. I die, as 
I have lived, in the Christian faith. I accepted the post of head of the 
rebellion that I might the better avenge the wTOUgs heaped on me and my 
famUy by the Spaniards. They have been avenged in full measure, and I am 
i? now ready to die. JSFeither,” .said he, tuniing to Ahen-Aboo, his destined 

j successor, “do I envy you. It W'ill not he long before you will follow me.” 

He then, with Ms own hands, coolly arranged around his neck the cord with 
■which he was to bo strangled, adjusted his robes, and, covering Ms face with 
Ms mantle, submitted himself without a struggle to his executioners.J 
His body was thrown into a noighbouriug sewer, with as little concern as if 
it had been that of a dog. There it continued, till Don John of Austria, 
hearing that Aben-Humeya had died a Christian, caused his remains to be 
removed to Guadix, and laid in the ground with the solemnities of Christian 
buriaL§ 

That Aben-Humeya should have come to so miserable an end is not strange. 
The recklessness with which he sacrificed all who came between Mm and the 
gratification of his pas.sions, suiTouiided Mm with enemies, the more dangerous 
on a cHinate where the blood is hot, and the feeling of revenge is easily lundled 
in the bosom. At the beginning of his reign his !3ho\yy qualities won Mm a 
jjopularity which, however, took no root in tlie affections of the people, and 
wMeh faded away altogether when the defects of his character were more fully 
brought to light by the exigencies of his situation ; for he was then found to 
possess neither the militaiy skill necessary to insure success in the field, nor 
those higher moral attributes which command respect and ohedionce at home. 
Very different was the character of his successor, Ahen-Aboo. Instead of 

* ^^Ninguno huvo que tomase las armas, ni bolviese de palabra por61.’— Mendoza, Guerra 
■de Granada, p. 217. 

t '‘Ataronlelasniano.s eonunalmaiziir.” — Ibid. p. 218. 

t “ El miamo se did la buelta eomo lo hieieseii menos mal ; coneerfcd la ropa, cubripse ef 
iostro.”-^lbid. p. 219. 

§ There is less discrepancy than usual in the accounts both of Aben-Humeya’a assassi- 
nation and of the circumstances ■which led to it. These circumstanoes have a certain 
Oriental Qolouiing, which makes them not tlie less probable, oonsidering the age and 
country in which they occurred.— Among the different authorities in prose and verse, seo 
Marmol, Rebeiion de Granada, tom. iL pp. 102-169 ; Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 212- 
E20 • Eiifo, La Austriada, cantos ISj li; Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 337 ei seq. ; 

yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 103-105. 
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displiiying the frivolous and licentious tastc-s of Aheu-Huineya* his private life 
was without reproach. He was much older than his predecessor ; and if he 
had not the same fiery enthusiasm and dashing spirit of adventure which- 
belonged to Ahen-Humeya, he discovered both forecast in the formation of 
liis plans, and singular courage in carrying them into execution. All con- 
fided in his integrity ; while the decorum and gravity of hi,s demeanour, 
combined with the more substantial qualities of liis character to insjiire a 
general feeling of reverence in the people,* It was not till the time of hi.s 
proposed elevation to the suiM'eme power’, that the lustre of these qualities 
was darkened by the perpetration of one foul deed, — ^his connivance at the 
conspiracy against his sovereign. But if he were really the dupe, as we are 
told, of Algiiazil’s plot, he might plead, to some extent, the necessity of 
self-preservation ; for he may well have believed that, if ■ he refused to aid 
Ahen-Humeya in the execution of his bloody purpose iix reference to the 
Turks, the tyrant would not long sull'er him to live in jiossession of a secret 
so perilous to himself. At all eveirts, the part he had taken in the eon- 
.spiracy seems to have given no disgust to the people, who, weary of the 
despotism under which they had been living, welcomed with 'enthusiasm 
the accession of the now sovereign. Many places which had hitherto taken 
no part in the struggle for independence, now sent in their adhesion to 
Ahen-Ahoo, who soon "found himself the ruler over a wider extent of teiTi- 
tory than, at any time, had acknowledged the sway of his predecessor. 

It was not long before the confirmation of his election arrived from 
Algiers ; and Aben-Aboo, assuming the regal name of Muley Abdallah Mo- 
hammed as a prefix to his own, went through the usual simple forms of a 
coronation of a king of Granada; In his right hand on this occasion, he bore 
a banner inscribed with the legend, “More I could not desire — less would not 
have conterrted me.”t Such an inscriptioirmayhe thought to intimate that a 
more aspiring temper lurked within his bosom than the world had given him 
credit for. 

The new sovereim did not, like his predeces.sor, waste his tune in effeminate 
sloth. He busied himself with variorrs irrrportant reforms, giving especially a 
new organization to the army, and importing a large mrantity of arms and 
munitions from Barbary. He determined irot to allow his meir time for dis- 
coirteirt, hut to engage them at once in active service. The first object he 
proposed was the capture of Orgiba, a fortified place, which commanded the 
route to Granadci, aird which served a,s a point of comnrunication between that 
capital and remoter parts of the country. 

Aben-Ahoo got everything in readiness rrith such despatch, that on the 
twenty-sixth of October, a few weeks only after the death of Aben-Humeya, 
he set out on his cxpeditroir at the head of a wcll-appoiirted army, consisting 
of more than ten thousand men, partly foreign merceiraries and partly natives. 
Hastening his march, he soon presented himself before Orgiba, and laid siege 
to the place. He pushed matters forward so vigorously, that in a few days he 
was prepared to stonn the w’orks. Four times he brought his men to the 
as.sauit ; but though, on the fourth, he .succeeded in throwing himself, with a 

♦ “Con la rcputacion do valiente i liombre del oampo, eon la afabiUdadj graverlad, 
antm-idad de la presencia, fue Men qni#k», rospetado, obedeoido, tonido conio Kci general- 
mente de todos.”— Mendoza, Guerra de Gi'anada, p. 224. 

This was painting him eii heaxi. For a painting of an opposite complexion .see Miuiana, 
who represents him as “ audaz, pcrlido, suspicaz, y de pfisimas eo-stumbres." (Historia de 
Espaiia, p. 378.) Fortunately for Aben-Aboo, the first-mentioned writer, a contemporary, 
must be admitted to be the better authority of the two. 

t “No pnde desoar mas, ni contentanne con menos.”— Marmol, Eebelion do Granada, 
■■'.tomi.ii. - 

See also, for the account uf this martial ceremony, Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 222. 
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tiiuailLody of iroo]->fi, on tlie ramparts, lie was met wilh sueh determined ro- 
sifctauoe by tlic garrison »md tlieir bravo eommtmder, Franeisco de Molina, that 
he was obliged to fall back with Joss into his trenches, d’kiis repulsed, and 
wholly destitute of battering ordnance, the Morisco chief found it expedient 
to convert the siege into a blockade. 

The time thus consumed gave opportunity to Don John of Austria to send 
a .strong force, tinJor tlie duke of Su.sa, to the relief of the garrison. Ahen- 
Ahoo, desirou.s to intercept hi.s enemy’s inareli, and occupy one of tho.se deiiles 
that would give him the advantage of position, silently broke up his (‘ucainp- 
meiit, under cover of the night, ami took the dirc-etioii of Lanjaron. Here he 
.•arne so suddenly on the advanced guard of the Christians, that, taken by sur- 
prise, it gave way, and faUing back, after considerable loss, on the main body 
of the afmv, threw the whole into eonfasion. Happily the duke of Sesa, 
though labouring at the time under a .sliarj) attack of gout, by extraordinary 
I .xortions wa.s enabled to rrdly his men, and ius]ihv them with, courage to 
ri-pnlse the. eneiuy, thus retriemng his own honour and the fortunes of 
the day. 

l\Ii'anwhile, the brave Molina and hi.s .soldiers no sooner learned that the 
besiegers Iiad abandoned their works, than, eager to proiit by their temporary 
ab.scnee, the e;iuse. of which they suspected, they dismantled the fortress, and,^ 
buryingtheir gun, s in tlie ground, h.astily e^meuated the place. The duke of 
Hi sa, finding that the great object of liis exjiodition — the safety of the garrison 
— was now aeeomplished, and not feelmg himself in sufficient strength to cope 
with the .Moviseo (diief, instantly h(igan hi.s retreat on Granada. In this lie 
Wits not molested 1 ly Aben-Alioo, who was only too glad to be allowed without 
interruption to follow up the siege of Orgibii. But, iinding this place, to his 
surprise, abandoned by the enemy, he entered it without bloodshed, and with 
colours flying, a.s a conqueror.* 

These successes in the commencement of liis reign fuimished a brilliant 
augury for the future. The fame of Aben-Aboo spread far and -wide through 
the countiy ; and the warlike peasantiy thronged from all quarters to his 
standard. “Tidings now anived that several of the principal places on the 
eastern skirts of the Alpujarras had proclaimed their adherence to the Morisco 
cause ; and it was expected that the llaine of insurrection would soon spread to 
the adjoining provinces of Mui’cin and Valencia. So widely, indeed, had it 
already spread, that, of all the Morisco territory south of Granada, the country 
around Malaga and the sieiTa of Ronda, on the extreme west, were the only 
portions that still acknowledged the aiithority of Castile.i' 

The war now took the same romantic aspect that it wore in the days of the 
conquest of Granada. Beacon-fires were to he seen along the highest peaks of 
the .sierra, throwing their ominous glare aimind for many a league, and calling 
the bold mountaineers to the foray. Then came 'the gtitliering of the wild 
militia of the country, which, ponrin" down on the lower levels, now in the 
faded green of autumn, swept away Wds and flocks, and bore them off in 
itriuiuph to their fastneases. 

Sometimes marauders penetrated into the vega^ the beautiful vega, every 
inch of whose soil was fertilized with human blood, and whicdi now, as in an- 
cient times, becamo the battle-ground of Christian and Moslem cavalier, s. 
Almost always it was the former who had tlie advantage, as was intimated 
by tlie gory trophies, — the heads and hands of the vanquished, which they 

* Ferroras, Hist. cVEspagne, tom. x. pp. 111-X18.— Marraol, Rebelion cle Granaila, tom. 
•11 pp. 109-189.— Mendoza, Giiem de Granada, p, 225 et seq.— Miniana, Hist. d’JJ.sparia 
p. 378. 

+ “Dostamaneraqnedardnlevantadostodos los Moriseos del Reino, siiio los de la Hoya 
de Malaga i Serrania de Ronda,"— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 241. 
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bore oil tlie points of tlieir lances, when, amidst the shouts of the populace, 
they came thuiulering on through the gates of the capital.* 

Yet sonietiiiios fortune lay in the opposite scale. The hold infich-is, after 
scouring the vpAja, would hurst into the suhurhs, or even iafeo the city of 
Granada, filling the place ivith con.sternation. Then might he seen the terror- 
stricken citizens hurrying to and fro, while the great alarm-hell of the 
Alhambra sent forth its summons, and the chivaliy, mounting in haste, 
shouted the old war-cry of Saint Jago^ and threw themselves on the invaders, 
■who, after a short but bloody Iray, wore sure to he driven in confusion across 
the vega, and far over tlie borders. 

Don John, on these occasions, wa.s always to be desei'ied in the front of 
battle, as if rejoicing in his element, and courting danger like some paladin of 
romance. Indeed, Philip was obliged, again, and again, to rebuke his brother 
for thu.s wantonly exposing his life, in a'manner, the king intimated, wholly 
unheeoming his rauk.t Put it would have been as ea.sy to rein in the wai’- 
lioj’sc when the trumpet was sounding iu his ears, as to curb the spirits of the 
high-mettled young chieftain when his followers Avere mustering to the charge. 
In truth, it was precisely these occasions that filled him with the.,gi’eaiest glee ; 
for they opened to him the only glimpses he Avas alloAved of that career of 
glory for Avhieh his soul had so long panted. EAmry detachment that sallied 
forth from Granada on a Avarlike adventure Avas an object of his eiiAy; and 
as he gazed on the hlue mountains that rose, as an impassable barrier around 
him, ho was like the bird vainl)^ boating its plumage against the gilded wires 
of its prison-house, and longing to he fi-ee. 

Pie Avi'ote to the king in the most earnest terms, representing the foilom 
(londition of aflairs, — ^the Spaniards losing ground day after day, and the army 
Ainder the marquis of Los Velez wasting aAvay its energies in sloth, or exerting 
them in unprofitable enterprises. He implored his brother not to comped 
him to remain thus cooped up Avithin the Avails of Granada, but to alloAV 
him to haA'e a real as aa-cII as nominal command, and to conduct the Avar 
in person. + 

Tlio vieAA's presented hy Don John AA'ere AA’-arinly supitorted by Ecqnesens. 
Avlio AATote to Philip, denouncing, in unqualified terms, the incapacity of 
Los Velez. 

PJiilip had no objection to receiA'c complaints, even against those AA'hom be 
most feAunred. He could not shut his eyes to the- truth of the charges now 
hrought again.st the hot-headed old chief, aa'Iio had so long enjoyed his confi- 
dence, but whose campaigns of late had been a .series of blmiders. He saw the 
critical aspect of affairs, and the danger that the rebellion, A\diich had struck 
.so deep root in Granada, unless speedily ci’ushed, Avould .spread OA-er the adjoin- 
ing piaivince;.!. SluiKlejar’.s removal from the scene, of action had not brought 
the remedy that Philip had expected. 

Yet it Avas Avilh reluctance that he yielded to his brother’s Avi.shes ; Avhether 

* “Lkivamlo Ins Chianliovts l.is caliczas y las manos dc los Moros cn los liierrns de las 
liuizas.”—Maniiol, Ileljelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 159. 

Tho liead of an oneiny was an old perquisite of the victor—whetlicr Christian or 1110816111— 
in tiie Avars wiih the Spanish Arabs. It is frequently commemorated iu the Moorish 
rrimiriicett as amon.q tin; most honourable trophies of the field, down to as late a period a.s the 
war of Graimda. See, among others, the ballad beginning 
“ A vista de los dos Eeyes.” 

i “ IT quo sali'r a tales reh.itos es desautoridad vuostra, siendo quien sois y teniendo el 
cargo quo teuis.”-- Carla dc Pelqie Segundo a Don Juan de Austria, 80 dc Setiemhre, 1309, 
MB. 

I “Lo Buplico mire que ni a quien soy, ni a la edad quo tongo -ni a otra cosa alguna 
(.oimcne enuerrarme, euando mas razon es que me mucstre.’' — Carta de DonJn.au de Austria , 
al Eey, 83 de Setiemhre, MS, 
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distms-iing tlie cnijncitv ef one .so young for an independent command, or, 
!i5 be inferred from liis letters, api)relieiidiiig the dangers in Avhieli Don 

Joliii’s ira]U‘.tuous spirit would probably involve him_. Having formed his 
plans, he lost no time in eorainunieating them to his brother. The young 
warrior was to smrceed Los Yelez in the command of the eastern army, which 
Avas to be strengthened by reinforcements, wliile the duke of Se.sa, under the 
direction of Don John, wa-s to establish himself, with an efficient corps, in 
the ^Mpujurras, in such a position as to cover the approaches to Granada. 

A summons was tlien sent to the principal towns of Andalusia, requiring 
them to raise fmsh levies for the war, ivho ivere to he encouraged hy promises 
of better pay than had before been given. But these promi-ses did not weigh 
.‘JO much with the soldiers as the knowledge that Don John of Austria ivas to 
take charge of the expedition ; and nobles and cavaliers came thronging to the 
war, with their well-armed retainers, in such numbers that the king felt it 
necessary to publish iinother ordinance, prohibiting any, without express 
pern li.ssion, from joining the service.* 

All now was birstle and excitement in Granada, as the now levies came in, 
and tile old ones ivere receiving a better organization. Indeed, Don Jolni had 
been ' clo.sely oceuxued for some time with introducing reforms among the 
trooxis quartered in the city, Avho, from causes already mentioned, had fallen 
into a state of the most alarming iiisuliordination. A similar spirit had infected 
the officers, and to such an extent, that it ivas deemed nece.ssary to suspend no 
less than thirty-seven out of forty-live captains from their cominands.T Such 
Avere the diflieiilties under Avliicli the youthful hero Avas to enter on his first 
campaign. 

I’ortuiiatolj'-, in tlie retainers of the great lords and cavaliers, he had a bodj’' 
of Avell-appointed and Avoll-diseiidined troops, Avho Avere actuated by Mgher 
motives than the mere love of plunder.J His labours, moreover, did much to 
restore the ancient discipline of the regiments quartered in Granada. But the 
zeal with which ho had devoted himself to the work of reform had impaired 
his health. This drew forth a kind remonstrance from Philip, Aiffio Avrote to 
his brother not thus to overtask his strength, hut to remember that he had 
need of his services ; teUing him to remind Quixada that he must Avatch over 
him more carefully. “And God grant, he concluded, “that your health 
maybe soon re-established.” The affectionate solicitude constantly shown 
for his brother’s welfare in the king’s letters, w'as hardly to haTO been expected 
in one of so phlegmatic a temperament, and Avho was usually so little demon- 
stratiA'c in the expression of his feelings. 

Before entering on his great expedition, Don John resolved to secure the 
safety of Granada, in his absence, by the reduction of “the robber’s nest,” as 
the Spaniards called it, of Giiejar. ThisAvas a fortified place, near the confines 
of the Alpujarra.s, held hy a Avarlike garrison, that frequently sallied out over 
the neighbouring country, sometimes carrying their forays into the vega, of 
Granada, and cau.sing a panic in the capital. Don John formed his force into 
two divisions, one of Avhich ho gave to the duke of Sesa, Avhile the other he 
proposed to lead in person. They Avere to inocoed by different routo.s, and, 
meeting before the place, to attack it simultaneously from opx)osite quarters. 

The duke, marching hy the most direct road across the mountains, reached 

* “ Entendiase pov EspaKala fama de su ida sobro Galera, i nioviCsela iibbleza della eon 
tniito ealor, quo fue necesario d.ar al Bei a entonderqqo no era con su volnntad ir Cavalleros 
sin lieenoia a servir esi aqnella enipresa.”— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 25G. 

+ “ Havian las desordeues pasado tan adelante, que fue necesario para reinediallas hacer 
deinostiaeton no vista ni loida on los tiempos pasado-e, en la guerra; suspender treinta i 
dos capitanos de quarenta i nno que havia, eon nombre de reforinaeion,”— Ibid. p. 237. 

t ‘'Tambien lagente embiada por los seSores, esoogida, igual, disciplinada, movidns por 
obligaciou de virtud i dcseo de acreditar sus personas."— Ibid, iff 234. 
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Guejar first, and was not a little stirprised to find that the inhabitants, who 
had received notice of the preparations of the Spaniards, were already evacuat- 
ing the town ; while the ganison was formed in order of battle to cover their 
retreat. After a short skirmish with the rcar-gnard, in which some lives 
were lost on both sides, tho victorious Spaniards, Avithout following np their 
advantage, marched into the town, and took possession of the works abandoned 
by the enemy. 

Great was the surprise of Don John, on arriving some hours later before 
Guejar, to see the Castilian flag floating from its ramparts ; and his indigna- 
tion was roused as he found that the laurels he had designed for his own brow 
had heou thus uneeremouiou.sly snatched from him by another. “With 
eyes,” says the chronicler, “glowing like coals of fire,” * he turned on th© 
duke of iScsa, and demanded an explanation of the alfair. But he soon found 
tliat the blame, if blame there were, was to he laid on one whom ho felt that 
he had not the power to rebuke. This was Luis Quixada, who, in his .solicitiulo 
for the sal'ety of his ward, had caused the amyto be conducted by a circuitous 
route, that brought it thus late upon the field. But though Dou'jolm uttered 
no word of rebuke, he maintained a mood}' .silence, that" jilainly showed hi.s 
ve.xation ; and, as the soldiers remarked, not a morsel of food pa.ssed hi.s lip.s 
until he had reached Granada. f 

The constant supervision maintained over him by Quixada, which, as we 
have seen, was encouraged by the king, was a suhjeet of Irequent remark 
among the troops. It must have afforded no little embarrassment and morti- 
fication to Don John, alike ill-suited, as it was, to his age, his aspiring temper, 
and his station. For his station as comroandcr-in-chief of the army made him 
responsiblo, hi the eyes of the world, for the measures of the campaign. Yet, 
in his dependent situation, he had the power ueither.to decide on the plan of 
operations, nor to carry’- it into execution. Sot many days were to elapse be- 
fore the death of hi.s kind-hearted monitor was to relieve him from the 
jealous oversight that .so much chafed his spirit, and to open to him an 
independent career of glory, such as might satisfy the utmost cravings of 
his ambition. - 


One of -tlio authorities of the greatest importance, and most frequently cited in this book, 
as tlie reader may have noticed, is Diego Hurtado dc Mendoza. He belonged to one of the 
mo.st illustrions hou.ses in Castile— a liouse not more prominent for its rank than for the 
great abilities displayed by its members in the various walks of civil and militaiy life, as 
■well as for tbeir rare intellectual culture. No one of the great families of Spain has fur- 
nished so fraitful a tiieine for the pen of both tlie chronicler and the bard. 

He was the liftli son of tlie marquis of Mondejar, and was born in the year 1503, at 
Granada, wliero his father tilled tbe office held by bis ancestors, of captain-general of the 
province. At an early age be was sent to Salamanca, and passed witli credit Ibrough the 
course of studies taught in its venerable imiversity; Wliile there he wrote— for, though 
printed anonymously, there seems no good reason to distrust the authorship— his famous 
“ Lazai-illo de Tonnes,” the origin of that class of yicremco novels, as they are styled, which 
constitutes an imijortant branch of Castilian literatui-o, and the best specimen of whioii, 
siraiigc to say, was funiislied by the hand of a foreigner,— the “ Gil Bias” of La Sage. 

Mendoza had been destined to the Church, for which the extensive patronage of his 
family offered obvious advantages, But the taste of the ybung man, as might be inferred 
from his novel, took another direction, and he persuaded his father to allow him to enter 
the army, and take service under the banner of Charles the Fifth. Mendoza’s love of letters 
did not desert him in the camp ; and he availed himself of such intervals .as occurred 


“Busicronsele los ojos encendidos como briisa de pure corage.” — Mamiol, -Rebeliou de 
Granada, tom. ii.q). 224. 

t “ Sin comer bocado encode aquel dia se volvid a la ciudad de Granada.”— Ibid. p. 225, 
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.Between the eamraigns to contiimo bis studios, especially in tlio ancient languages, in, tlie 
priacipal-uiiivei'sitius of Italy. ‘ 

It was impossible that a person of such remarkable endowments as Mendoza, tlie more 
•fonspicuoiis fnmi bis soei.rl position, should oiscape the penetrating eye of C'lmrbs the 
Fifth, who, independently of Ms .atdiolarsMpj recognized in. the young noble a decided 
■Udciit for politieal atriiir.s. in 15:JS the emperor appointed him ambassador to Venice, a capital 
for which the literary enterprises of the Aldi were every day winning. a higher reputation in 
the republic of letters. Ucrearendozaliad the best opportunity of accomplishing a. work wliicb 
lie bad much at heart,— the formation of alibraiy. It was a work of no small diffioulty in that 
day, when boolcs and inanviscripts wore to be gathered from obscure, often remote sources, 
and at tlie large cost paid for oliiccts of virti. A good ofilce which he had the means of 
rendering the suit. an, by the redemption from captivity of a Turkish prisoner of rank, was 
reiprited by a niagniliceat present of Greei: manuscripts, wortli more than gold in the eye.s 
of Mcndoz.i. It was from bis eiOlcution that the fir.st edition of Josephus was given to the 
world. ■\\Tdle freely indulging Ids taste for literary occupations in his intervahs of leisure, 
ho porformod the duties of his mission with an ability that fully vindicated bis appointment 
as niini.ster to tlic wily republic. On the opening of the Council of Trent, he was one of 
tile deb gales sent to represent tlie emperor in that body, lie joined freely in the dis- 
I’UPsions of tlie eoiicluvc, and enforeed the views of his sovereign withastrongth of reasoning 
and a fervid' elnqueiice that produced .a powerful impression on his audience. The iiide- 
yamdeiicc he displayed recommended him for the delicate task of presenting the remon- 
sT rancL's of Chnrles lliu Fiftli to the papal coint agiiinst the removal of the council to Bologna, 
This lie did with a degree of fraiiknu.s.s to Which the iiontiftcal ear was but little acoustomed, 
and whieh, if it fiiih'il to bend the proud.spirit of Paul the Third, had its effect ou his 
successor. • 

Mendoza, fi-om whatever eanse, doe.s not seem to have stood ,so liigli in tlie favour of 
Philip the Sleeoiid as in that of, his father. Periiaps lie had too lofty a nature to stoojito 
timt imidicit defereueo wliicli Pliilip c.vacted from the iiighest as well as the humblest 
wdio approachad him. At lengtli, in 150S, hleiidoza's own mi.scoiuluct brought liim, 
with good reason, into di.sgrace with lits master. He engaged in a brawl ivith another 
courtier in the palace ; and the scandalous scene, of which the reader will find an account 
in the preceding volume, took place when the prince of Asturias, Don Carlos, was breathing 
Ms last. The offending parties were punished flast by imprisonment, and then byh.anisM 
ment from Madrid. Mendoza, who was sixty-five years of age at tliis time, withdrew to 
Oranada, his native place. But ho had passed too much of his life in the atmosphere of a 
court to be content with a provincial residence. Ho accordingly made repeated efforts to 
soften his sovereign’s displeasure, and to obtain some mitigation of his sentence. These 
efforts, as may lie believed, were un.availing ; and the illustrious exile took at length the 
wiser coitrse of submitting to his fate and seeking consolation in the companionship of his 
books, — steady friends, whose worth he now fully proved in the hour of advensity. He 
devoted himself to the study of Arabic, to which ho was naturally led by his residence in a 
capital mied with the monuments of Arabic art. He also amused Ids leisure by writing 
verees, and iiis labours combined with those of Boscan and Gareilasso cle la Vega to 
naturalize in Castile those more rolined fonus of Italian versification, that made an impor- 
tant epoch in the national literature. 

But the great work to which he devoted himseK was tlie history of the insurrection of the 
Moriscoes, whieh, occurring during his residense in Granada, may bo said to have passed 
before his eyes. For tliis he liad, mo.reover, obvious facilities, for he was the near kinsman 
of the captain-general, and was personally acquainted with those who had the direction of 
affairs. The result of his labours was a work of iucstnnahle value, though of no great bulk 
— ^being less a history of events than a commentaiy on such a history. The author explores 
tlie causes of these events. He introduces the reader into the cabinet of Madrid, makes 
him acquainted with the intrigues of the different factions, both in the court and in the 
camp, unfolds the policy of the government and the plans of the cainimigns~in short, 
enables him to penetrate into the interior,' and see the secret working of tlie maehlnorjg so 
caroMly shrouded from the vulgar eye. 

The value which the work derived from the author’s access to these recondite sources of 
information is much enhanced by its independent spirit. In a country where few dared 
even think for themselves, Mendoza both thought with freedom and freely expressed liis 
thoug'hte. Proof of this is afforded by the caustic tone of his criticism on tiiu conduct of 
tlie government, and .by the candour which he .sometimes ventures to display when noticing 
the wrongs of the Moriseoes, This independence of the historian, we 'luaywoll .believe. 


co-uld have fotiiicl little favour with the twimijiistration. It raay have been, the cause that 
tlie lionk was not published till after the reign of Pliilip the Second, and many years after 
its author’s death. ■ 

Tiie literary execution of the work is not its least remarkable feature. Instead of the 
desultory .and gossiping style of the ^Castilian clironiclor, every page is instinct with tiia 
.spirit of the ancient classics. Indeed", Mendoza is commonly thought to have deliberately 
formed his style on tliat of Sallust • but I agree with my friend Mr. Tioknor, who, in a 
luminous criticism on Mendoza, in his great work on Spanish Literature, expresses the 
opinion that the Castilian historian foimedhis style quite as much on tiiat of I'acitus as of 
vSallnst. Indeed, some of Mendoza’s most eelehrated passages arc obvious imitations of the 
former iiistorian, of whom he constantly reminds us hy the singular compactness jmd energy 
of his diction, hy his power of delineating aiiortmit by a single stroke of the pencil, and by 
his free criticism on the chief actons of the drama, conveyed in language full of that practical 
wisdom whicli, in Mendoza’s ease, w'as the result of a large aequaiiitanco with public aifairs. 
We recognize also the defects incident to the style ho has clio.sen— rigidity and constraint, 
with a frequent use of ellipsis, in a way that docs violence to the national idiom, and, 
worst of Jill, that ohseurity which arises from the effort to bo brief. Mendoza hurts his 
book, moreover, by an unseasonable display of learning, wliicli, how’cver it may be pardoned 
bythe antiquaiy, comes like an impertinent episode to break tlie tliread of Hjo narrative. 
But, with all its defects, the wnrk is a remarkable production for the time, and, appearing 
in the midst of tlie nmantin literature of Spain, we regard it with the same feeling of sur- 
prise wliich the traveller might experience who .should meet with a chissic Boric temple in 
the midst of the fantastic structures of China or nindoshm, 

Not long after Mendoza had completed his history, lie obtained permission to visit 
Madrid, not to reside there, but to attend to some personal aifairs. lie had hardly reached 
the capital when he was attacked, by a mortal illnes.s, which carried him off in April, 157i, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. Shortly before his dealli ho gave Ids rich collection of 
hooka and manuscripts to his obdurate master, who phaced them, agreeably to the donoi-’s 
de.sire, in the Escoiial, where they still form an interesting portion of a library of which so 
much has been said, and so little i.s really known by the world. 

Tho most oopions notice with wliicli I am acquainted, of the life of Mendoza, is that 
attributed totlie pen of Ifligo Lopez do Avila, and prefixed to flio Valencian edition of the 
“Guerm de Granada,” published in 1776. But his countrymen have lieen ever ready to do 
honour to the memory erf one who, bythe brilliant .snceess which bo achieved as a states- 
man, a diplomatist, a novelist, a poet, and an historian, has e.stahlislied a reputatioa for 
versatility of genius second to none in the literatiu-e of Spain. 


CHAPTER VII, 

BEBELLION OP THE M0MSC0E3. 

Don John takes the Field— Investment of Galcra— Pierce Assaults— Preparations for a. issc 
Attack— Bxiilosion of the Jlines— Desperation of the Moriscoes— Cruel Mnssacro— 
Galcra demolished. 

1570. 

Dohn Joiih lost no time in completing the arrangements for liis cspcdltion. 
The troops, as they reached Granada, were for the most part sent forward to 
join the .army under Lo.s Velez, on the cast of' the Alpujarras, where that 
commander was .occupied with the siege of Galera, though with but little, 
prospect of reducing the place. He was soon, however, to he super.sedeil 
hy Don J'ohn. 

Philip, unable to close his ears against the representations of his brother, os 
well as those of more experienced captains in the service, had at lengtli re- 
luctantly come to a conviction of the unfitness of Lo.s Velez for the command. 
Yet ho had a partiality for the veteran ; and he was willing to .simre hifii, jh 
liir as possible, the mortification of seeing liimself supiplanted by his young 
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jarras. Here lie Jiail posted himself, with an army amounting to more than 
double its former numbers, at the extremity of a dangerous defile, called the 
I’ass of Alfajanili. ISeliind Jay the town of Buhion, tlie capital of the district, 
ill which, ourisidering it as a place of- safety, many of the wealthier Mcriseoes 
had deposited their women and their treasures. 

Mondejar’s line of march now took him into the heart of the wildest regions 
of the .tUpujan-as, wiiere the scenery assumed a character of sublimity very 
different from what he had met with in the lower levels of the country. Hero 
moimtain rose beyond mountain, till their hoary heads, soaring above the 
clouds, entered far into the region of eternal snow. The scene was as gloomy 
as it was grand. Instead of the wide-spreading woods that usually hang 
round the skirts of lofty mountains, covering up their nakedness from the eye, 
nothing here was to be seen but masses of shattered rock, black as if scathed 
by volcanic fires, and Iiea]>cd one upon another in a sort of wild confusion, as 
ifSsomc troraendous convulsion of nature had torn the liiils from tlieir founda- 
tions, and tlirown them into jirimitive chaos. Yet the industry of the Moris- 
coes had coiitrii'ed to relieve the savage features of the landscape, by scooping 
out tftri’iU.'f'.s wherever the rocky soil allowed it, and raising there the vine and 
otlier plants, in bright patehe.s of variegated cultm-e, that hung like a garland 
xtnmd the gaunt ami swarthy .sierra. 

The temperature was now greatly changed from what the army had ex- 
perienced in tile valley. The wind, sweeping down the icy sides of the inoun- 
tain.s, found it.s way through tlio harness of fhe cavaliers and tlie light covering 
of the soldiers, honumhing tlieir limbs, and piercing them to the very hone. 
Great difficulty was experienced in dragging the cannon up tlie steep height.s, 
and along roads and passes, which, however easily traversed by the light- 
footed mountaineer, were but iU suited to the movements of an army clad in 
the heavy panoply of war. 

The niaredi was conducted in perfect order, the arquehusiers occupying the 
van, and the cavalry riding on either flank, while detachments of infantry, 
the main body of which occupied the centre, were thrown out to the right and 
left, on the higher grounds along the route of the army, to save it from annoy, 
ance from the mountaineers. 

On the thirteenth of Januar}'-, llondejar entered the narrow defile of Alfnja- 
rali, at the farther end of which the motley multitude that had gathered round 
the standard of Abeii-Humeya were already drawn up in battle-array, Hia 
right wing rested on the bold side of the .sierra ; the left was defended by a 
deep ravine, and his position was strengthened by more than one ambuscade, 
for which the nature of the ground was eminently favourable.* Indeed, am- 
bushes and surprise.s formed part of the regular strategy of the iloorish w’arrinr, 
who lost heart if he failed in these,— like the lion, who, if balked in the firet 
spring Tipon his prey, is said rarely to attempt another. 

Putting these wily tactic.? into practice, the Morisco chief, as soon as the 
.Spaniards were fairly entangled in the defile, without waiting for them to come 
into order of battle, gave the signal ; and his men, starting up from gien, 
thicket, and ravine, or bursting down the hill-sides like their own winter- 
torrents, fell at once on the Christians, — front, ilank, and rear, —assailing 
them on every quarter.+ A.stoimdcd by the fiery suddenness of the assault, 
the rear-guard retreated on the centre, while the arquebusiers hi the van wore 

* “ A la mano clcrecha eubiertos con nn sierro, havia emboscados quinientos arcabiicoroa 
ivallesteios, demas desto otra emboscada en. lo hondo del barranco do lauclio mayor nu- 
mero de gente.”— Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, tonl. i. p. 71. 

t “EUos quandopensaron que nuestra gente iva eansada acometieron por la freiite, por 
el cpstado, ^por la I'otaguardta, todo a nn tlempo ; do manera que quasi uiia bora so peleb 
eon ellos a toda.s partes i a las cspaldas, no sin igualdad'i peligro.”-Cibid. ubi supra. 
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thrown into still greater disorder. For a few moments it seemed as if the 
panii; would become general. ]3ut the roico of the' leader was heard above the 
tuimilt, and by his prompt and sagacious measures he ibrtimately succeeded in 
restoring order, and reviving the confidence of his men. He detached cue 
body of cavaliy, under his son-in-law, to the support of the rear, and another 
to the front under the command of his son, Antonio de Mendoza. Both exe- 
cuted their commissions with spiiit; and Mendoza, outsfcripiiing his com- 
panions in the haste with which he galloped to the front, threw himself into 
the thickest of the fight, where he was struck from his horse by a heavy stone, 
and was speedily surronnded by the enemy, from whose grasp ho was with 
difficulty, and not till after much hard fighting, rescued by his companions. 
His friend, Don Alonso Poi'tocarrcro, the scion of a noble house in Andalusia, 
w'hose sons had always claimed the front of battle against the infidel, was 
twice wounded hy poisoned arrows ; for the Moors of the Alpnjarras tipped 
their weapons with a deadly poison distilled from a weed that grew wild 
among the mountains.* 

A fierce struggle now ensued ; for the Morisco was spuiTod on by hate and 
the Recollection of a thousand wrongs. Ill provided with weapons for attack, 
and destitute of defensive armour, he exposed himself to the hottest of his 
enemy’s fire, and endeavoured to drag the horsemen from their saddles, while 
stones and arrows, with which some musket-halls wave intermingled, fell like 
rain on the well-tempered harness of the Andalusian knights. The latter, now 
fully roused, plunged boldly into the thickest of the Moorish multitude, 
ti’amifiing them under foot, and hewing them do\ra, right and left, with their 
sharp blades. The arq_uebusiers, at the same time, delivered a well-directed 
fire on the flank of the Moriscoes, who, after a brave struggle of an hour’s 
duration, in which they were balfied on every ipiarter, quitted the field, 
covered with their slain, as precipitately as they lunl entered it, and, vanish- 
ing among the mountains, were soon far beyond i)ursuit.+ 

From the field of battle Mondejar marched at once upon Buhion, the capital 
of the district, and now left wholly unprotected by the Moslems. Yet manj' 
of their wives and daughters remained iu it ; and what rejoiced the heart of 
Mondejar more tlian all, was the liberation of a hundred and eighty Christian 
women, w’ho came forth, frantic with joy and gratitude, to embrace the knees 
of their deliverers. They had many a tale of horror to tell their countrymen, 
who had now rescued them from a fate worse than that of death itself ; for 
aiTangements had been made, it was said, to send away those whose persons 
offered the greatest attractions, to swell the harems of the fierce Barhary 
jirinccs in alliance wth the Moriscoes. The town afforded a rich booty to the 
victorious troops, in gold, silver, and jewels, together with i;he finest stuffs, 
especially of silk, for the manufacture of which tlie people of the country were 
celebrated. As the Spanish commander, unwilling to be encumbered with 
unnecessary baggage, had made no provision for transporting the more bulky 
articles, the gi-eater part of them, in the usual extenniuatiug spu’it of war, 
■was consigned to the flames, j: The soldiers would willingly have appropriated 
to themselves the Moorish women whom they Ibund iu Die place, regarding 

* This poison was extracted from the aconite, or ■vvoIf’B-bane, tiiat grew rife among the 
Abnijan-as. It was of so malignant a nature that the historian assures us that, if a drop 
mingled with the Wood flowing from a wouiul, , the -virus would ascend the stream and 
diffuse itself over the whole system ( Quinco-juiee was said to furnish the best antidote. — 
Hendora, Guorra de Granada, tom. i. pp. 73, 74. 

+ Ibid. pp. 71-74. — Cabrera, Klipe Segundo, p. 654.~3Harmol, Bebelion de Granada, lonx. 
i. pp. 41C-41S.— Herrera, Historia General, tom. L p. 787.— Bleda, Cromea do Esparia.p. 684 

t "Mas la priesa do caminar en siguimiento dp los enemigos, i la falta de bagages en qae 
la cargar i gentc con quo aseguralla, fue eansa de quomar la m^yor parte, porque ^los no .so 
aprovechasen.’'— Mendoz:^ Guorra de Granada, p. 75. . 


tlicm as tTie spoils of victory ; but the marquis, greatly to the disgust of h:6 
foliov?ers, humanely inteifered for their protection. 

Mondejar now learned that Aben-Humeya, gathering the uTcek of his forces 
about him, had hilccn the route to Jubiles, — a jilace situated in the wildest 
part of the country, where there was a fortress of much strength,^ in Avhich he 
proposed to make a final stand against his enemies. Desirous to follow up the 
blow before the enemy had time to recover from, it.s effects, Mondejar resumed 
Iiis march. He had not advanced many leagues before he reached Pitres, the 
principal town in the district of Ferreiras. It was a place of some importance, 
and was rich in the commodities usually found in the_ gi’cat Moorish towns, 
where the more wealthy of the inhabitants rivalled their brethren of Granada 
in their taste for surajituous dress and in the costly decorations of their ]uni,ses._ 

The conquerors had hero the satisfaction of releasing a hundred and fifty of 
their poor eountiywomcu from the captivity in Avhich they had been held, after 
Avitnessing the massacre of their friends and relatives. The place AA'as given up 
to iiillage ; hut tlie marquis, tnie to his priiiciides, uotAvithstanding the mur- 
murs, aiid even, menaces, of his soldiers, AA'ould allow no injury to he done to 
tile Jloorish women Avho remained in it. In this he acted in obedience to the 
dictates of .sound policy, no le&s than of humanity, Avhich indeed, happily for 
mankind, can never be disseA'ered from each other. He had no desire to push 
the war to e.A:tremitic.s, or to e-xtenninate a race whose ingenuity and indu,stry 
Avmv a fruitful source of re\'-enuc to the country. He Artshed, therefore, to 
leave tiic door of reconciliation still open ; and Avliilc he carried fire and sword 
into the oiiemy’.s territory, he held out the jirospect of grace to those Avho were 
AviJIing to sulunit and return to their allegiance. 

The route of the army lay through a Avild and desolate region, AA'hich, from 
its great elevation, Avas cool even in midsummer, and Avhich noAv, in the month 
of January, Avore the dreary aspect of a polar Avinter. The .snoAA*, Avhich never 
melted oil the highest peaks of the mountaims, lay heavdly on their broad 
shoulders, and, SAveeping far dowm tlieir sides, covered up the path of the 
Spaniards. It Avas Avith no little difficulty that they could find a practicable 
passage, especially for the train of heaAy guns, Avhich Aveiu dragged along Avith 
includible toil by the united efforts of men and horses. The soldiers, born and 
bred in the sunny plains of Andalusia, Avere but ill provided against an inten- 
sity of cold of Avliich they had never formed a conception. The hands and feet 
of many Avere frozen. Others, benumbed, and exliausted by excessive toil, 
straggled in the rear, and sunk doAvn iii the snoAV-drifts, or disappeared in the 
treacherous ravines and crevices, Avhich, under their glittering mantle, lay con- 
cealed from the eye. It fared still Avorse Avith the Moriscoes, especially Avith 
the women and children, who, after hanging on the skirts of the retreating 
army, had, tlie lietter to elude pursuit, .scaled the more inaccessible parts of the 
niouniains, Avhere, taking refuge in caverns, they perished, in great numbers, 
of G*«i and hunger.* 

Heamvhile Aben-Hiimeya, disheartened by his late reverses, felt too little 
confidence in the strength of his present position to abide there the assault of 
the Spaniards. Quitting the place, therefore, and taking Avith him his Avomen 
and effects, he directed ins course by rapid marches towards Paterna, his prin- 
cipal residence, Avhieh had the advantage, by its neighbourhood to the Sierra 
Islevadig of affording liim, if necessary, the means of escapiirg into its Avild and 
mysterious recesse.s, Avhere none but a native would care to follow him. He 
left in the castle of Jubiles a great number of Morisco women, avIio had acconr- 
panied the firmy in its retreiit, and three hundred men, Avho, from age or in- 
limity, Avould he likely to cmbaiTass his movements. 

* “ Los Itoros tomaron lo alto de la sierra, y no pararon hasta meterse en la nieve, dondo 
percciem cantklad de mugcres y de criatura de frio.”— Mamol, Rebelion de Granada, 
tom. i. pf 4^7. 
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On reacliing Jiiln'les, therefore, the Spanish general met with no resistance 
froni the helt)less garrison who occupied the fortress, which, moreover, con- 
tained a rich tooty in gold, pearls, and precious stones, to gratify the cupidity 
of the soldiers.'**' Yet their discontent was expressed iii iuore audacious terms, 
than usual at the protection afforded hy their commander to the Morisco 
women, of whom there were more than two thousand in the place. Among the 
women found there was also a good numher of Christian captives, who roused 
the fierce passions of their couhti’ymen by their piteous recital of the horrors 
they had witnessed, of the butchery of fathers, husbands, and brothers, and of 
the persecutions to which they had themselves been subjected in order to con- 
vert them to Islami,sm. They besought the captain-general to take pity on. 
their sufferings, and to avenge their wrongs by putting every man and woman 
found in the place to the sword, f It is evident that, however prepared they 
may have been to acceiit the crown of martyrdom rather than a'bjure their 
faith, they gave little heed to the noblest of its precepts, which enjoined the 
forgiveness of their enemies. In this re.speet Mondejar proved himself de- 
cidedly the better Christian; for while he listened wdth commiseration to 
their tale of woe, and did all lie could to comfort them in their affliction, j: he 
would not abandon the protection of his captives, male or female, nor resign 
them to the brutality of his soldiers. 

He provided for their safety during the night by allowing them to occupy 
the church. But as this would not accommodate more than a thousand 
persons, the remainder, including all the men, were quartered in an open 
square in the neighbourhood of the building. The Spanish troops encamped 
at no great distance from the spot, ' 

In the course of the nignt one of the soldiers found his way into the quarters 
of the captives, and attempted to take some freedoms with a Morisco maiden. 

It so happened that her lover, disguised in woman’s attire, was at lier side, 
having remained with lier for her protection. His Moorish blood fired at the 
insult, and he resented it by striking his poniard into the body of the Spaniard. 
The cry of the latter soon roused his comrades. Huslimg to the place, they 
fell on the young Morisco, who, now brandishing a sword which ho had 
snatched from the disabled man, laid about him so valiantly that several 
others were wounded. The cry rose that there were armed men, disguised as. 
women, among the prisoners. Move soldiers poured in to the support of their . 
comrades, and fell with fury ou their helpless victims. The uproar was 
universal. On the one side might be heard moans and petitions for mercy 
on the other, brutal imprecations, followed by deadly blows, that showed how 
little prayers for mercy had availed. The hearts of the soldiers were harder 
than the steel with which they struck ; for they called to mind the cruelties 
inflicted on their own countrymen by the Moriseoes. Striking to the right 
and left, they hewed down men and women indiscriminately, — ^both ejiu^y 
defenceless. In their blind fmy they even wounded one another ; for it was 
not easy to discern Mend from foe in the obscurity, in which little light was 
to be had, says the chronicler, except such as came from the sparks of clashing, 
steel or the flash of firc-anns.§ It was in vain that the officers endeavoured. 

* " El Marques les cli6 d saco todo el mueble, en que hablai’fisaa cosas de seda, oro, plata, 
y aljofar, do que cupo la mej or y mayor parte a los quehabiaiiidodelante.— Manuol, Kebelion 
deGranada, tom. i. P. . 444 , 

+ "No tmneiVsciSores, d vida liombre ni nniger do aquestos hereges, que tan maloa han, 
Bido, y tanto mal iios ban hcclio.*’ — Ibid. p. 440, 

t “ El Marques seenternccid do ver aquellas pobres nragSres tan lastiiuadas, y conso- 
landolas lo mejor quo pudo," &c,— Ibid, ubi supra. 

§ “Hubo muchos soldados heridos, los mas que se herian unos d otros, entandiendo los 
que venlan de fuera, que los quo jnartillaban con. las espadas eran Moros, porque solajpento 
les alunibraba el centcllear doi^cero, y el relampagucar de la polvora de los areabuoes on la 
tenebrosa e.souridad de la noclio." — Ibid. p. 445. 
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to call off the men from then* work of ’butchery. The hot temper of the 
Andalusian was fully roused ; and it would have been as easy to stop the 
■explosion of the mine when the train has heen fired, as to stay his lury. It 
was not till the morning light showed the pavement swimming in gore, and 
the corpses of the helpless victims lying in hca]is on one another, that his 
»appetite for blood was satisfied. Great numbers of the w'omen, and nearly all 
the men, perished in this massacre.* Those in the church succeeded in 
making fast the doors, and thus excluding their enemies, wlm made repeated 
■efforts to enter the building. The niarquLs of Monclejar, indignant at this 
inhuman outrage perpetrated by his followers, and at their flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders, caused an inquiry into the affair to be instantly made ; 
and the c.xeeutioTi of three of the most guilty proved a salutary warning to 
the Andalusian soldier that there were limits beyond which it was not safe to 
try the patience of his commander. + 

'^Befori! leaving Jubiles, Momlejar sent off to Granada, under a strong escort, 
the Christian captives who, since their liberation, had remained ndth the 
anny. There were eight hundred of them, women and children, — a helpless 
nnil'titnde, whose wants were to be provided for, and whoso presence could not 
fail graatly to embanuss his movements. They were obliged to perforin that 
long and wcmiHoiue jounioy across the mountains on foot, as there were no 
moans of traiisportatibn. And piteous was the spectacle which they presented 
when they readied the capital. As the wayworn wanderers entered by the 
gate of Bih-amuibla, the citizens came forth in crowds to welcome them. A 
body of cavalry 'was in the van,— each of the troopers holding one or two 
diildi'en on the saddle before him, with sometimes a third on the crupper 
■ clinging to las back. The infantry brought up tlie roar ; while the centre of 
the procession was occupied by the women, — a forlorn and melancholy band, 
with their lieads undefended by any covering from the weather ; their hair, 
bleadied by the winter’s tempests, streaming wildly over their shoulders ; 
their^ clothes scanty, “tattered, and soiled with travel ; without stockings, 
■without shoes, to protect their feet against the cold and flinty roads ; while in 
the lines traced upon their eountenaiioes the dullest eye might read the story 
'Of their unparalleled sufferings. Many of the company were persons who, 
'Unaccustomed to tod, and delicately nurtured, were but poorly prepared for 
the trials and privations of every kind to which they had been suhjocted.J 
As their friends and counti-ymcn gathered round them, to testify their 

S atliy and listen to the story of their misfortunes, the voices of the poor 
erera were choked with sobs and lamentations. The gi’ief was contagions ; 
and the sorromng and sympathetic multitude accompanied the procession like 
•a ti'aiu of inoiirnei's to the monastej-y of Our Lady of Victory, in the opposite 
'<}uarter of the city, where services were performed with much solemnity, and 
•thanks were offered up for their deliverance from captivitj'. From the church 
they proceeded to the Alhambra, where thoy.w'cre graciously received by the 
marchioness of Mondejar, the wife of the captain-general, who did what she 
■could to alleviate the miseries of their condition. Those who had friends and 
irelations in the city, found .shelter in their houses ; while the rest were kindly 

“ Do los Moriscos qn.osi iiingnno quodO vivo, de la.s Mori-scas huvo lauchas nmertas, do 
los miestros algiuios Iiendos, que con la escuridad de la noche .se haoian daSo unos d otras. ” 
— Mendgza, Guerra do Granada, p. n. 

t Ibki,. iilii supra. — Bleda, Cronica de Espa&a, p. 6SS,— Herrera, Historia Goneral, tom. 
j. p. 7S7. — Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 441 efc seq. — Cabrera, I'llipo Segiuido, 
p. 558. 

t “ Habia entro ellas muchas duaSas nobles, apuestas y hennosas doneellas, criacla.'? eon 
much« regalo, que iban destiudas y clescalzas, y tan maltratadas del trabajo del captiverio y 
del camiuo, qne no solo qnobraban los corazones a los que las,conocian, mas atm a quien no 
Cas habia visto.”— Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. i. p.44S. 
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welcomed by the archbishop of Granada, and by the charitable people of the 
town, wlm provided them with raiment and whatev«r was neces.sary for their 
comfort.* d'he stories which the fugitives had to tell of the horrid scenes 
they had witnessed in the Aipuj arras, roused a deeper feeling of hatred in the 
.Spaniards towards the Moriscoes, that boded ill fdr the security of the in- 
habitants of the Albaicin. 


CHAPTER IV. 

KEBELIilON OF THE MOBISCOES. 

■Situation of Plaben-Humeya— Fate of the Moorish Prisoners— Storming of Gnajaras— 
Escape of Haben-Humeya— Operations of Los Velez— Cabal against Moudegar— Licence 
of the Soldiers— Massacre in Granada— The Insarrectlon rekindled. 
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Before the marquis of Mondejar quitted Jubfles, he received a visit from 
seventeen of the principal Moriscoes in that part of the country, who came to 
tender their submission, exculpating themselves, at the same time, from any 
share in the insurrection, and humbly suing for the captain-general’s pro- 
tection. This, agreeably to his policy, he promptly accorded, granting them 
a safe-conduct, with instructions to tell their countrymen what he had done, 
and persuade them, if po.ssible, to return to their allemance, as the only way 
of averting the ruin that else would speedily overtake them. This act of 
clemency, so repugnant to the feelings of the Spaniai'ds, was a new cause of 
disgust to his soldiers, who felt that the fair tenns thus secured by the rebels 
were little less than a victory over themselves, f Yet the good effects of this 
policy were soon made visible, when the marquis resumed his march ; for, as 
his favourable dispositions became more generally known, numbers of the. 
Moriscoes, and several places on the route, eagerly tendered their submission, ■ 
imploring his mercy, and protection against his followers. 

Aben-Humeya, meanwhile, who lay at Paterna, with his wives and his 
warriors gathered around, saw with dismay that his mountain throne was fast' 
sliding away from beneath him. Tlic spirit of distiTist and disaffection had. 
crept into his camp. It was divided into two parties; one of these, despairing, 
of further resistance, would have come instantly to terms with the enemy ; 
the other still adhered to a bolder policy ; but its leaders, if we may trust the 
'Castilian writers, were less influenced, by patriotic than by personal motives,; 
being for the most part men who had borne so conspicuous a part in the 
insurrection, that they could scai'cely hope to be included in any amnesty 
granted by the Spaniards. Such, in particular, were the African adventurers, 
who had distinguished themselves above all others by their ferocious pcrseeu-i 
tion of the Christians. They directed, at this time, the counsels of the, 
Moorish prince, filling .his mind with suspicions of the loyalty of some of his. 
followers, especially of the father of one of his wives, — a person of much 
■ authority among the Moriscoes. To suspect and to slay were words of much 
the same import with Ahen-Humeya.. He sent for his relative, and, on his 

* “ T volviendo a las casas del Arzobispo, las qua tenian parientes las llevaron a sus 
posaflas, y las otras fueron hospedadas con caridad entre la buena gente, y de limosna so 
les c.ompro de vestiry de calzar. Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. ubi supra. 

t “ TjOs soltlados no podian llevardpaciencia verque setratasede medios conlo-s rebeldes ; 
'y quaudo otro dia se supo qua los admitia, fue tan grande la tristeza en el canij^o, como si 
bubieraii perdido la joniuda.’’— IHd, ». 44S. 
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entering the apartment, caused Mm to he despatched before his eyes. He 
■■‘woTild liave followed this up by the murder ot some others of the family, it 
ithey had not eluded his grasp ; thus establishing his title to a descent from 
t those despots of the East with whom the lives of their kindred were of as 
; little account as the vermin in their path, t . . , r ‘ ^ 

He was still at the head of a numerous army ; its number, indeed, amount- 
ring to six thousand men, constituted its greatest strength ; for, without dis- 
{eipline, almost without arms, it was made up of such rude, incongruous 
iinaterials, tliat, as ho already had ex2)crience, it could never abide the shock 
I of battle from the militia of Castile. The Moorish prince had other cau.ses for 
; discouragement in the tidings he was hourly receiving of the defection ofius 
.subjects. The clemency shown by the conqueror was doing more for him than 
^his ams, — as the snow which the blasts of winter have only liound more 
;■ closely to tlie hill-side loosens its hold and Mis away under the soft touch of 
(Spring. Notwithstanding his late display of audacity-, the unliajiiiy young 
■man now Io.st all confidence in Ids own fortunes and in his followers. Sorely 
iperp}(‘xed, he knew not where to turn. He had little of the constancy or 
jeourage. of the patriot who has perilled his life in a great cause ; and ho now 
.had recourse to the same exiiedient which he had so lately punished -with 
■death in liis father-in-law. 

He sent a mes-sage to the marquis of Mondejar, offering to surrender, and, 
(if time were given, to persuade his people to follow his example. Meanwhile 
he recj’ue.sted the Spanish commander to stay his march, and thus prevent a 
collision with his ■troops. Mondejar, though he irould not consent to this, 
advanced more leisurely, wliile lie ojiened a negotiation with his enemy. He 
had already come in .sight of the rebel forces, when he con.sentedj at the 
.requc.st of Aben-Hurneya, to halt for a night in the neighbouring village of 
Inina, in order to give time for a personal Interview. This required the 
troops, some of whom had now advanced within musket-range of the enemy, 
to fall back, and take up ground in the rear of their present position. In 
executing this manoeuvre, they came almost in contact with a detachment of 
the Moorish anny, who, in 'their iterance of its real object, regarding the 
movement as a hostile demonsti-ation, sent a shower of arrows and other 
missiles among the Spaniards, vt'hich they returned, with hearty goodwill, by 
a volley of musketry. The engagement soon became general. Aben-Humeya 
at the time was reading a letter, which he had just received from one of 
Mondejar’s'' staff, arranging the place for the interview, when he was startled 
•by the firing, and saw with consternation his own men wannly engaged with 
the enemy. Supposing he had been deceived by the Spaniards, he liuiig the 
letter on the ground, and throwing himself into the saddle, without so much 
ifts attempting to rally his forces, which were now flying over the field in all 
directions, he took the road to the Sierra Nevada, followed by only five or six , 
|of his attendants, $ His horse was fleet, and he soon gained the defiles of the 
.mountains. But he was hotly_ pursued ; and, thinking it safer to trust to 
(himself than to his horse, ho dismounted, cut the hamstrings of the animal, ■ 
;to prevent his being of service to his pursuer^ and disappeared in the obscure 
depths of the sierra, ivhere it would have been fruitless to follow him. 
r » MarmoIj Eotielioii'de Granada, tom. 1 p. 405. 

' t Aliderrahman— or, as spelt by Gay.angos, Abdu-r-rhamta— the First, the founder of tha 
dyruvsty from which Aben-Humeya claimed his descent, took refuge in Sp.iin from a bloody 
ipersemition, in which every membox of his numerous family is said to have perished by the 
iscimitar orthebo'wstring. 

t “ Y como vio que los Christianos iban la sierra arriba, y que los suyos huiau desvergonza- 
damente, entendiendo qua todoloquo Don Alonso Venegas trataba era eugaHo, eclio las 
cart-ds en'el .suelo, ysubiendo a gran priesa en nn caballo,- dexd su famiiia atra.s yhuyo 
tambien la TOclta de la sierra,”— Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tOm. i. p. 460. 
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The rout of his nmy was complete ; and the victors might have inflicted an 
incalculable loss on the fugitives, had not the marquis of Mondejar called off, 
his troops, and put a stop to the work of death. He wished to keep open as’ 
widely as possible the door of reconciliation. His conduct, which" was not 
understood, and could not have been appreciated by his men, was stigmatized 
by them as treachery. They found some amends for their disappointment in 
Hie pillage of Paterna, the residence of Aben-Huineya, which well provided 
with the costly finery so much loved by .the Moriscoes, furnished a welcome 
booty to the conquerors.* 

Among the Moorish captives were Aben-Humeya’s mother, two of his sisters, 
and one of his wives, to whom, as usual, Mondejar extended his protection. 

Yet the disposal of liis prisoners was a subject of poiq)Iexity to the Sp.iiush 
commander. His soldiers, as we have seen, would have settled it at once, 
had their captain consented, by aptpropriating them all as the spoils of victory. 
There were many persons, higher in authority tliau these soldicr.s, who were 
of the same way of thinking on the subject with them. -The question was one 
of sufficient importance to come before the government. Philip referred it to 
the council of state ; and, regarding it as a case of conscience, in whieli the 
interests of religion were concerned,' he asked the opinion of the Hoyal Audi- 
ence of Granada, over which Heza presided. The final decision was what 
might have been expected from tribunals with inquisitors at their head. The 
Moriscoes, men and women, were declared to have incurred by their rebellion 
the doom of slavery. What is more remarkable is the precedent cited for this 

S ment, it being no other than a decision of the Council of Toledo, as far 
as the time of the Visigoths, when certain rebellious Jews were held to 
have forfeited their liberty by an act of rebollion,+ The Morisco, it was said, 
should fare no better than thd Jew, Since he was not only, like him, a rebel 
and an infidel, hut an apostate to hoot. The decision, it wds understood, was 
very satisfactoiy to Philip, who, however, “with the pious moderation that 
distinguished so just and considerate a prince,” t so fiir mitigated the severity 
of the sentence, in the pragmatic which he published, as to exempt from its 
' operation hoys under ten years of age and girls under eleven. These were 
to he placed in the care of responsible persons, who would give them the 
benefits of a Christian education. Unhappilj', there is reason to think that 
the good intentions of the government were not very conscientiously 
carried out in respect to this provision by those intrusted with the e.xecution 
of it.§ 

While the question was pending, Juhiles fell into the hands of the victors ; 
and Mondejar, not feeling himself at liberty to release his female captives, of 
whom more than a thousand, by this event, had come into liis possession, 
delivered them in charge to three of the principal Moriscoes, to whom, it may 
he remembered, he had given letters of safe-conduct. They were allowed to, 
restore Hie women to their families, on condition that they should all be sur- 
rendered on the demand of the government. Such an act, it must he admitted, 
implies great confidence in the good faith of the Moslems, — a confidence fully 
justified by the result. Wlien, in obedience to the pragmatic, they were 
claimed by the government, they were delivered up by their families, — ^with 

Marmol, ReTiellon de Granada, tom, i. p. 43&ot seg.— I’erreras, Hist d’Espagne, tom. x. 
pp.- 29-31. —Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 80, 81.— Calirora, PUipe Segundo, pp. 560, 
6G1.--H0rrera, Historia General, tom. i. p. 737. 

+ The dccisioiv referred to was, probably,' one in. the last Comtoil of Toledo, Aa 690.— 
See Mariana, Hist de BspaHa, tom. i. p, 452. 

t I quote tie words of Marmol “ Con una moderacion piadosa, de que quiso usar como 
principe oonsiderado y justo.”—Rebelioii de Granada, tom. t p. 495. 

§ Ibid. vlU supra. ^ »' 
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tho exception of some who liail died in the meantime, — and the greater part 
of them wer<’ sold by public auction in Granada.* 

Thes only place of any importance which now held out against Mondejar was 
Las Guajaras, situated in tlic plains of Salobrefiai in the direction of Velea 
Malaga. This was a rocky, precipitous hill, on the summit of which, nature, 
with little assistance from art, had constructed a sort of rude fortress. It was. 
held by a fierce band of Moriscoes, who, descending from the heights, swept 
over the plains, carrying on devastating forays, that naade them the terror ot 
the surrounding txumtrv. Mondejar, moved by the complaints of the in- 
habitants, left Ugijar on the fifth of February, at the head of his whole array, 
now much augmented by the arrival of recent levies, and marched rapidly on 
Gnajara-s. He met with a moiw formidable resistance than he had expected. 
His first attempt to carry the place was repulsed with a heavy loss on the part 
of the assailants. The Jloorisii garrison, from its elevated position, poured a 
stonn of missiles on their heads, and, what was wor.se, rolled down huge masses- 
of rock, which, ploughing through the Castilian ranks, overthrew men and 
horses, and did as great execution as would have been done by artillery. Eight 
hundred Spaniards were; left dead on the field : and many a noble house in 
Antlalusia had to go into mourning for tlut day’s disaster. 

Mondejar, stung by this repulse, — the first reverse his arms had expe- 
ric-nced, — determined to lead the attack in person on the following day. Hia 
approaches were made with greater caution than before j and, without much 
injury, he succeeded in bringing his arquebusiers on a higher level, where- 
their "fire swept the enemy’s intrenchments and inflicted on him a terrible loss. 
Still the sun went down, and the place had not surrendered. But El Zainar, 
its blwe defimder, without ammunition, almost without arms, felt that there 
was no longer hope for his little garrison. Silently evacuating the place, 
therefore, at dead of night, the Moriscoes, among whom were both women and 
children, scrambled down the precipice with the fearlessness of the mountain- 
goat, and made their escape without attracting the notice of the Spaniards, 
They left behind only such as, from ago or iufinnity, were unable to follow 
them in their perilous descent. 

On the next day, when the Spanish general prepared to renew the assault, 

g oat was his astonishment to find that the enemy had vanished, except only a 
tv wretched beings incapable of making any resistance. All the evil passions 
of Moudejar’s nature had been roused by the obstinate defence of the place, 
and the lives it had cost him. In the heat of his wrath, he ordered the help- 
less garrison to be put to the sword. Ho prayer for mercy was heeded. Ho- 
regard was had to age or to sex. All were cut down in the presence of the 
general, \vho is even said to have stimulated the faltering soldiers to go- 
through with their bloody work.t An act so hard to be reconciled with his 
previous conduct has been referred b^ some to the annoyance which he felt at 
being so frequently taxed with excessive lenity to the Moriscoes, an accusation 
which was carried, indeed, before the crown, and which the present occasion 
afforded him the means of effectually disproving. However this may be, the 
historian must lament the tarnished honour of a brave and generous chief, 

* Jlarmol, Ketelion de Gran.ada, tom. i, pp. 465, 498. 

Mendoza .says they were all returned ;~“a thing never before seen, whether it arose from 
fear or obedience, or that there was sucli an abundance of -women that tliey -svere regardea 
as little be-tter than household furniture.” — Gluerra de Granada, p. 06i 
-1- “ Fno tanta la indignacion del Marques de Mondejar, que, sin perdonar a ninguna edacl 
ni sexo, mandd pasaa- a, cuchillo honibrcs y mugeres, quantos habia on el fiierte ; y en su 
prasencia los haeia luatar A los alabarderos da su guaidia, que no .bastaban los ruegos de los 
Caballeros y capilanes, ni las piadosas lagrimaa de las qua podiau la miserable vida."— 
Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, toni; i. p, 49S. 
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wliose character up to this time had been sullied by none of those acts of 
cruelty which distinguished this sanguinary war.* 

But even this cnielty was surpassed by that of his son, the count of Tendilk. 
El Zamar, the gallant defender of the fortress, wandered about among the 
crags with his little daughter, whom he carried in his arms. Pamished and 
fainting from fatigue, he was at length overtaken by his enemies, and sent oif 
as a prisoner to Granada, where the ‘fierce Tendilla caused the flesh to be torn 
from his bones with red-hot pincers, and his mangled carcase, yet palpitating 
with life, to be afterwards qnaitered. The crime of El Zamar was that ho 
had fought too bravely for the independence of his nation. 

Having razed the wmlls of Guajaras to the ground, ilondejar returned with 
his bloocl-staiued laurels to his head-quarters at Orgiba. H'ower and town had- 
gone down betbre him. On every side his arms had proved victorious. But 
one tiling was wanting — the cajiture of Aben-Hunicya, the “little king” of 
the Alpujarras. So long as he lived, the insurrection, now smothered, might 
be rekindled at any time, die bad tfJeen refuge, it was laiown, in tlio wilds of 
the Sierna Nevada, where, as the captain-general WTote, he, was wandering 
from rock to rock with only a handful of followers. f ilondtg'ar sent two dctacli- 
ment.s of soldiers into the sienn, to discover his haunts, if possible, and seize- 
upon his pemon. 

The commander of one of these parties, named Maldonado, ascertained 
that Aben-Humeya, secreting himself among the fastnesses of the. mountains 
by clay, would steal forth at night, and repair, witli a few of his followers, to- 
a place called Mecina, on the skirts of the sienu Here he found shelter in 
the house of his kinsman, Aben-Aboo, -one bf those Moriscoes who, after 
the affair of Juhfles, had obtained a safe-conduct from Mondejar.' Having 
gained this intelligence, and learned the situation of the house, the Spanish, 
captain marched, with his little band of two hundred soldiers, in that direc- 
tion. He made his approach with the greatest secrecy. Travelling by night, 
he readied undiscovered the neighbourhood of Aben-Aboo’s residence. Ad- 
vancing under cover of the darkness, ho had arrived within gunshot of tlm 
dw'elling, when, at this critical moment, all liis i>recautions were defeated by 
the carelessness of one of his company, whose arquebuse was accidentally^ 
discharged. The report, reverberating from the hills in the silence of night, 
roused the inmates of the house, who slept as the wearied mariuer sleeps when 
his ship is in danger of foundering. One of them, El Zaguer, the uncle of 
Abeu-Humeya, and the person who had been mainly instrumental in securing 
him his crown — a crown of thorns — ^was the first roused, and, springing to: 
the window, he threw himself down, though the height w'as considerable, and 
made his way tc the mountains. 

His nephew, who lay in another part of the building, was not so fortunate. 
■When he reached the window, he saw with dismay the ground in front occu- 
pied by a body of Castilian troops. Hastening to another window', he found; 
it still the same ; his enemies were everywhere around the house. Bew'ilderedi 
and sorely distressed, he knew not where to turn. Thus entepped, and' 

■* jVIannol, Kebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. '182 et seq.— Mendoza, Gireira de Granada,: 
pp. 85-95. —Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x. pp. 33-8B.— Bleda, Cronica de Espaila, p. CSS 
et seq. — Herrera, Historia General, torn. i. ji. 738.— Catrera, EUipe Segundo, p. 569. 

The storming of Guajaras is a favourite theme with both chroniolei-s and bards. Among 
the latter Hita has not failed to hang his garland of verae on. the tombs of more than one 
illustrious cavalier who perished in that bloody strife, and for whose loss “ all the noblei 
dames of Seville,” as he tells us, “went into mourning. "—Guerras de Granada, tom. iij 
pp. 112-llS. 

+ “ Que no habia osado parar en la Alpnxaira, y con solos cincuenta 6 sesento hombres, 
qrie le .seguian, andaba huyendo do peBa en peKa,”— Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. i.' 
p. 461 
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without the moans of making any terms with his enemies, he knew he had as 
little to hope from their mercy as the wolf has from the hunters wlio have 
caught him in his lair. The Spaniards, meanwhile, were thundering at the 
door of tlie building for admittance. Fortunately it was well secured. A 
sudden thought occurred to Aben-Hiimeyaj which he instantly put in 
execution, j-histeuing down stairs, he took his station behind the door, and 
gentl}!" drew the bolts. The noise was not heard amidst the din made by the 
assailants, who, finding the door give way, supposed they had forced the 
fastenings, and pouring in, soon spread themselves in every direction over the 
house in scareh of the fugitive. Afeen-Humeya, ensconced hcliind the door, 
escaped observation ; and,' when his enemies had disappeared, stole out into 
the darkness, iiud, under its friendly rnautle, succeeded in finding his way to 
.the mountains. 

It was in vain that the Spaniards, enraged at the loss of the quarry, ques- 
•tioned Aben-Aboo as to the haunts of his kinsman, and of El Zaguer, his 
uncle, in the sierra. ]Sr<u could the most excruciating tortures shake his 
constancy. “ I may die,” said the bravo Morisco, “ but my friends will live.” 
Leaving him for dead, the soldiers retoned to the camp, taking with them a 
number of piisoners, his companions. There was no one of them, however, 
that was not provided with a safe-conduct from the m.irquis, who accordingly 
set them at liberty ; showing a re.spect for his engagements, in which iinhap- 

e -, as we shall see hereafter, he was not too well imitated by hi.s soldiers. 

. heroic Aben-Aboo, though left for dead, did not die, but lived to head 
another in.surrection, and to take ample vengeance on his enemies.* 

While the arms of the marquis of Mondejar were thus crowned with success, 
•the war raged yet more ficrc(;ly on the eastern slopes of the Alinijarras, where 
a martial race of mountaineers tlircatened a descent on Almeria and the 
neighbouring places, keeping the inhabitants in perpetual alarm. They 
accordingly implored the government at Granada to take some effectual mea- 
sures for^their relief. The president, Deza, in eon.sequence, desired the matquis 
.of Los Velez, who held the office of adelantado of the adjoining province of 
Murcia, to muster a force and provide for the defence of the frontier. This 
f)roceeding was regarded by Mondejar’s friends as an insult to that nobleman, 
whose military authority extended over the country menaced by the Moriscoes. 
The act was the more annoying, that the person invited to assume the com- 
mand was a rival, between whose house and that of the Mendozas there existed 
an ancient feud. Yet the king sanctioned the proceeding, thinking perhaps 
ihat Mondojar was not in sufficient force to protect the whole region of the 
Alpuj arras- However this may be, Pliilip, bythis act, brought two comman- 
ders of equal authority on the theatre of action ; men who, in their characters 
and habitual policy, were so opposed to each other, that little concert could 

bo expected between them. 

Hon Luis Fajardo, marquis of Los Velez, was a nobleman somewhat advanced 
in years, most of which had been passed in the active duties of military life. 
He had studied the art of war under the great emperor, and had acquired the 
reputation of a prompt and resolute soldier, bold, in action, haughty, indeed 
overbearing, in his deportment, and with an inflexible will, not to be shaken 
by friend or foe. The severity of his nature had not been softened under the 
stem training of the camp ; and, as his conduct in the present expedition 
■showed, he was troubled with none of those scruples on fhe score of humanity 

• Tlie CaaKlUn clacTiiicIer orttowt refnse ins soniewliat rougnly fcxpressed— 

to tUs brave Morisco,—" este barbaro," a$ he calls him, " hfio de asporeza y I'riaklad indo- 
nmble, ymenospreciador de la innerte,"— (Mannol, Bebelioii de Granada, tom. i p. 503 ) 
Wie story of the escape of Aben-Hiimeya is also told, and with little diaerepaacy, by Cabrem 

(Filipe S|gundo, p. ers), and Ferreras (Hist. d’Espagne, tom. X pp. 30, 40). 
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wMcli so often turned the edge of Mondejav’s sword, from the defenceless and 
the weak. The Moriscoes, who understood his character well, held liim in 
teiTor, as they proved hy the familiar sobriquet which they gave him of the 
“ iron-headed devil.” ■* 

The marquis, on receiving the invitation of Deza, lost no time in gathering 
Ms kindred and numerous vassals around him ; and they came with an 
alacrity which showed how willingly they obeyed the summons to a foray over 
the border. His own family was a warlike race, reared from the cradle amidst 
the din of arms. In the present expedition he was attended by three of 
his sons, the youngest of whom, a boy of thirteen, had the proud distinc- 
tion of carrying his father’s hanner.+ With the levies promptly fenished 
from the neighbouring places, Los Velez soon found himself supported hy 
a force of greater strength than that which followed the standard of Mon- 
dejar. At the head of this valiant hut ill-disciplined array, he struck into 
the gloomy gorges of the mountains, resolved on bringing the enemy at once 
to battle. 

Our limits will not allow room for the details of a campaign which in its 
general features bears so close a resemblance to that already described. Indeed 
the contest was too unequal to afford a subject of much interest to the general 
reader, while the details are of still less importance in a military view, from 
tlie total ignorance shown hy the Moiiscoes of the art of war. 

The fate of the campaign was decided by three battles, fought successively 
at Hueeija, Filix, and Olmnez, idaces aU lying in the eastern ranges of the 
Alpujarras. That of Filix was the most sanguinary. A great number of 
stra^lers hung on the skirts of the Morisco anny; and besides six thousand— 
mahy of them women J — left dead upon the field, there w'cre two thousand 
children, we are told, butchered by the Spaniards.§ Some fled for refuge to 
the caves and thickets; but they were speedily dragged from their hiding- 
places, and massacred hy the soldiers in cold blood. Others, to escape deatli 
from the hands of their enemies, threw themselves lieadlong down the preci- 
pices,— some of them with their infants in their arms, — and thus miserably 
perished. “The cruelties committed by the troops,” says one of the army, 
who chronicled its achievements, “were such as the i)en refuses to record. || 
I myself,” he adds, “saw the corpse of a Morisco woman, covered with 
wounds, stretched upon the ground, Avith six of her childi'en lying dead around 
her. She had succeeded in protecting a seventh, still an infant, with her 
body, and though the lances Avliich pierced her had passed through its clothes, 
it had marvellously escaped any injury. It was clinging,” he continues, “ to 
its dead mother’s bosom, from which it drew milk that Avas mingled Avith 


" Quaudo eiitendieron que polcaban contra el campo del Marques de los Velez, a 
quien Ins Mores de aqueJla tierra soliau llainar Ibiliz Arraez el Hadid, qne qniere deeir, 
dialalo culeza de hierro, perdioron esperanza de vitoria."—Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, 
tom. i. p. 461; ■ 

Ilita, Avlio was a native of Murcia, and followed Los Velez to the Avar, gives an elaborate 
portrait of this powerful chief, Avhom he extols as one of the most valiant captains in 
the Avorld, rivalling in his achievements the Cid, Bernardo del Carpio, or any other hero 
of greatest renoAvn in Spain. — Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 63 et seq. 

+ Circourt, Hist, dos Arahes d’Espagne, tom. ii. p. 346. 

X “ Mas mngcros que homhres,” says Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p, 8.3. 

§ “ En menos de dos horas fueron nmertas mas de seis mil personas entro liombres j 
inugcres ; y de niilos, desde uno hasta dicz aSos, hnhia mas de doa .mil degoUadas.’ — 
Hita, Guorraa de Granada, tom, ii. p. 126, 

We may hope this is an exaggeration of the romancer. Mendoza says nothing of the 
children, and reduces the slain to seven hundred. But Hita was in the action. 

J1 “La soldadesca quo andaba suelta por el Ingar cometid crueldades inauditas, y que 
la pluma so resists i transcribir." — Ibid. p. 125. 


Wood. I tamed it amy and saved it.” * lor the credit of human nature he 
records some other instajiees of the like land, showing that a spark of 
humanity might occasionally he struck out from the flinty breasts of these 
marauders. . ^ 

The field of battle afforded a rich harvest for the victors, who stripped the 
dead, and rifled the bodies of the women of collars, bracelets, ornaments of 
gold and .silver, and costly jewels, with which the Moorish female loved_ to 
decorate her por.son. Sated with plunder, the soldiers took the first occasion 
to leave their colours and return to their homes. Their pflaces were soon 
feiippliiiid, as the display of their riches sharpened _ the appetites of their 
cauiitryiuen, who eagerly flocked to the banner oCti chief that was sure to lead 
them cm to vietoiy aud plunder. But that chief, with all his .stern authority, 
was no match for tlie spirit of insuboi’diiuilion that reigned among his troops ; 
uml, wbfcu he attempted to punisli one of their number for a gross act of dis- 
cbctlieiiee, In; was made to understand that there were three thousand in the 
(■..imp ready to htaiul by their comrade and protect him from injuiy.t 

The wild (•xcesw's oi‘ the soldiery were strangely mingled with _ a respect for 
the fuvms of religion, that intimated the nature of the war in which they were 
engaged. Ih'fore entering into action the whole army knelt down in prayer, 
solemnly invoking the ])rotection of Heaven on its champions.^ After the 
biUtie o'r t.)lnmez,'Avhere the mountain streams were so polluted with the gore 
that the .Spaniards found it difficult to slake their thirst, they proceeded to 
eelobfiite tlm/dfc of tin' rurificatiou of the Virgin, j: A procession rvas formed 
to the church, which was headed by the 'marquis of Los Velez and his chivalry, 
chid in eoini>]ota mail, aud bearing wliite tapers in their hands. Then came 
tJm Uliristiaii rvoimm, who had been rescued from captivity, dressed, by the 
generul’s command, in robes of blue and white,' as the aiipropriate colours of 
the Virgin. § The rear was brouglit up by a body of friars and other eccle- 
siastics, who had taken part in tlie crusade. The procession passed slowly 
hetween the files of the soldiery, who .saluted it with volleys of musketry as it 
entered the church, wliere Te Deiim was chanted, and -Qie whole company 
prostrated themselves in adoration of the Lord of Hosts, who had given his 
enemies into their hands. 

From this solemn act of devotion the troops proceeded to the rvork of 
pillage, in which the commander, unlike his rival, the marquis of Mondejar, 
joined as heartily as the meanest of his followers. The Moorish captives, to 
the number of sixteen hundred, among whom, wc arc told, were many 3’'oung 
and beautiful imiidens, instead of meeting with the protection they had re- 
ceived from the more generous Moridojar, were delivered up to the licentious 


^ “ El JiiSo arra.stranilo coino pudo se Heg6 a ella, y laovido del deseo do mainar, so 

asid dc los pechos de la madre, sacando lecdic iticzclada eon la sangro de las heridas." 

Hita, Guerras dc Grxinada, p. 120. 

t “Advirtiendo al luismo ticrapo que hay tres niil hombres palsanos suyos puestos 
stibre hia amias, y decididos a perder la vida por .salvarlo.’’— Ihid. p. 132. 

t nita has devoted one of the most spirited of his rcynmnccs to the rout of Ohanez, 
The opening stanza may show tlie tone of it;— 

‘ Las tremolani.es banderas 
del grande Fajardo parten 
para las Nevadas Sierras, 
y van eamino de Ohanez. 

Ay de Ohanez!” 

§ "Todos los’caballeros y eapitanes on la procesion. armados de todas sns armas, con 
velas de cera blanca en las nianos, que se las habian enviado para aquel dia desde su 
casa, y todas las Christianas en medio vestidas de azul y . bianco, que por ser eolores 
apUcadoe A nuestra Seilora, mandd el Marques qne las vistiesen de aquella manera a su 
costa. ’’-^armol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i, p. 469. 
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soldiery ; and for a fortnight there reigned throughout the camp a carnival of 
the wildest riot and dehaucheiy.*' In this strange confusion of the religious 
sentiment and of crimes most revolting to humanity, we see the chai-acteristic 
features of tlie crusade. Nowhere do wm find such a free range given to the 
worst passions of our nature a.s in the wars of religion, — ^where each party 
considers itself as arrayed against the enemies of God, aiid where the sanctity 
of the cause throws a veil over the foulest transgressions that hides their 
enormity from the eye of the transgi’essor. 

While the Moriscoes were stunned by the fierce blows thus dealt in rapid 
.succession by the iron-hearted marq[iiis, the mild and liberal policy of his rival 
was still more effectually reducing his enemies to ohedience. Disheartened hy 
their reverse.s, exhausted hy fatigue and hunger, as they roved among the 
mountaiins, without raiment to clothe or a home to shelter them, the wretched 
wanderers came in one after another to sue for pardon. Neaidy all the towns 
and villages in the district assigned to Mondejar, oppressed with like feelings 
of despondency, sent deputations to the Spanish quarters, to tender their sub- 
mission and to sue for his protection. While these were graciously received, 
the general provided for the future .security of his conquests, b;/ establishing 
garn.sons in the principal places, and by sending small detachments to different 
liarts, to act as a sort of armed police for the maintenance of order. In thi.s 
way, says a contemporary, the tranquillity of the country was so well esta- 
blished, that small parties of ten or a dozen .soldiers w'andered unmolested 
from one end of it to the other, t 

Mondejar, at the same time, wrote to the king, to acquaint him with the 
actual state of things. He besought his master to deal mercifully with the 
conquered people, and thus afford him the means of -redeeming the pledges he 
had given for the favourable disposition.s of the govemment.J He made 
another communication to the marquis of Los Yelez, urging that nobleman to 
co-operate with him in the same humane policy, as the one best suited to the 
interests of the country. But his rival took a very different view of the 
matter ; and he jffainly told the marquis of Mondejar, that it would require 
more than one pitched battle yet to break the spirit of the Moriscoes ; and 
that, since they thought so differently on the subject, the only way left was 
for each commander to take the course he judged best.§ 

Unfortunately, there were others — men, too, of influence at the court — who 
were of the same stern way of thinking as the marquis of Los Velez ; men 
acting under the impulse of religious bigotry, of 'implacable hatred of tho 
Moslems, and of a keen remembrance of the outrages they had committed. 
There were others who, more basely, thought only of themselves and of the 
profit they should derive from the continuance of the war. 

Among tlioso of the former class was the president Dezti, with the members- 
of the Audience and the civil authorities in Granada. Always viewing the 

* “ Tvayendose nmclias Moras herraosas, pues pasaron de trescieatas las qua se tomaron 
alii ; y haWeiidolas teiiido los soldados a su volnntad mas de quince dias, al cabo de.ellos 
inando el marques que las Uevasen i la iglesia.”— Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom, ii. p, 165. 

■)• “Por nianera quo ya estaba la Alpuxaira ton liana, que diez y doce soldados iban de 
unos lugares eii otros, sin ballar qtuen los enojaseu" — Maxmol, Eebelion de Granada, 
tom. i. p. 498. 

Mendoza fully confirms Marmol’s account of tlie quiet state of tbe countiy.— Gueiva de 
Granada, pp. 9G, 97. 

t “Lc .suplicaso de su parte los admitiese, habiendnse misericordiosamente con los que 
no fnosen uuiy culpaclos, para que dl pudiese cumplir la palabra que tenia ya dada a los 
reducidos, entendieiido ser aquel camino el mas breve para acabar con ellos por la via de 
equidad.” — Mariuol, Rcbelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 483. 

§ . “ Que liiciese por su iMrte lo que pudiese, porque ansi haria 41 de la suya.**— 
Ibid. p. 470. ,, 
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proceetlitigs of tlio captain-generaT; with an unfriendly eyo, _ they loudly 
denounced lus policy to the king, condemning his ill-timod lenity to a crafty 
race, who would prolit by it to nilly from their late disasters and to form now- 
plans of rebellion. It was not right, they .said, that outrages like those 
perpetrated against both dimie and Jiwmn mtjesty should go unpunished. 
M'ondcjar's enemies did not stop here, but accused Jiiui of defrauding the ex- 
chequer of its dues, the fifth of the spoils of war gained in battle from the infidel. 
Knally, they cdiarged him with ha-ving shown want of respect for the civil 
authorities ofrrranada,inomittingtocoinmunicate to them his plan of operations. 

The marquis, advised by his friends at court of these malicious attempts to 
rain his credit with the goveninienfc, despatched a confidential envoy to 
Madrid, to pre.seiit lus case before his sovereign and to refute the accusations 
of his cnemieis. The charge of peculation seems to have made no impression 
on the mind of a prince who would not have been slorv to suspect, had there 
Ireen any ground fur susjiicion. TTiero may have been stronger grouirds for the 
eoinplaint of want of deference to the civil authorities of Granada. The best 
vindication of his conduct in this particular must he found in the charaetei* 
and conduct of his iidvensaries. From the first, Deza and the municipality 
hud regarded him with jealousy, and detoe all in their power to thwart his 
plans and circumscribe his authority. It is only confidence that begets confi- 
dence. Mondfjar, early accustomed to command, was probably too impatient ■ 
of opposition. + He chafed under the obstacles and annoyances thrown in his 
way by his nurrow-minded rivals. We have not the means before us of coming 
to a conclusive judgment on the merits of -the controvemy, but from what -vve 
know of the nnirquis’s accusers, with the wily inquisitor at their head, wo shall 
hardly err by casting our sympathies into the scale of the frank and generous- 
hearted soldier, who, while those that thus censured him were living at ease 
in the capital, had been fighting and following up the enemy, amidst the 
wiuter^s tempests and across mountains covered with snow; and who, in little 
more than a month, without other aid than the disorderly levies of the cities, 
had quelled a dangerous revolt, and restored tranquillity to the land. 

Philip was greatly perplexed by the different accounts sent to him of the 
posture of affairs in Granada. Mpndejar’s agent suggested to the council of 
state that it would be well if his majesty would do as his father, Charles the 
Fifth, would have done in the like case— repair himself to the scene of action, 
and observe the actual state of things with his own eyes. But the suggestion, 
found no favour with the minister, Espinosa, who affected to hold the Moriscoes 
in such contempt, that a measure of this kind, ho declared, would he derogatory 
to the royal dignity. A better cpuise would be for hi.s majesty to send some 
one as his representative, clothed with fall powers to take charge of the war, 
and of a rank so manifestly pre-eminent, that neither of the two commanders 
now in the field could take umbrage at his appointment over their heads. 

This suggestion, as the politic minister doubtless had foreseen, was much 
more to Philip’s taste than that of his going in person to the scene of strife; 
tor, however little he might shrink from any amount of labour in the closet, 
ho liad, as we have seen, a sluggish temperament, that indi.spo.sed him to much 
bodily exertion. The plan of sending some one to represent the monarch at 
the seat of war was accordingly approved ; and the person selected for this 
rcsponsiblo ofiice was Philip’s bastard brother, Don John of Austria, .j: 

* “Dexar sin castigo exemplar a quien tantos crimenes habian. cometido contra la 
ilagestad Simiw, y 7wmona.’'— Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, p. 4&a 

•f *• III Marpafis," says Meute#, “homtee de estrecha i rigurosa disuiplina, criado al 
lavor de su abuelo i padre en gran ofleio, sin igual ni contradictor, impaoiente do tomar 
compaiiia, cumiuurjcava sus ooasejos consigo miamo.”— -Guerra de Granada p '103 

% Mendoza, Gnerra de Graneda, p. 115 et seq.—MarmoI, Eebelion de Granada, tom i. 
pp. 611-513.— Miniana, Historia de Espafla, p. S7d.— Cabrera, Fib'pe Segundo, pp 573 574. 
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Rumours of what was going on in the cabinet at Madrid, reaching Granada 
iiDm time to time, -were followed by the most mischievous consequences. The 
troops, in particular, had no sooner learned that the marquis of Mondejar w;is 
about to be superseded in the command, than they threw off the little restraint 
he had been hitherto able to impo.se on them, and abandoned themselves to 
the violence and rapine to which they were so well disposed, and which seemed 
now to be countenanced bythe jnesident and the authorities in Granada. The 
very patrols whom Mondejar had commissioned to keep the peace were the 
first to set the example of violating it. They invaded the hamlets and houses 
they were sent to protect, plundered them of their contents, and committed 
the foulest outrages on their inmates. The garrisons in the principal toivns 
imitated their example, canying on their depredations, indeed, on a still larger 
scale. Even the capital, under the very eyes of the count of Tendilla, sent out 
detaclmients of soldiers, who with ruthless violence trampled down the green 
plantations in the valleys, sacked the villages, and dragged away the inhabit- 
ants from the midst of their blazing dwelling.s into captivity.* 

It was with the deepest indignation that tlie marquis of hlouclejar saw the 
fine web of policy he had been so busily contriving thus wantonly rent asunder 
by the very hands that .should have protected it. He now longed as ardently 
as any in the p)rovince for the coming of some one entrusted with authority to 
enforce obedience from the turbulent soldiery ; a task of still greater difficulty 
than the conquest of the enemy. 'While such wa.s the state of things, aia 
event occurred in Granada which, in its general character, may remind one of 
some of the most atrocious scenes of the French Revo.lution. 

In the beginning of the troubles, the president had caused a number of 
Moriscoes, amounting to not less than a hundred and fifty, it is said, to b» 
arrested and thrown into the prison of the Chancery. Certain treasonable 
designs, of which they had been 'suspected for a long time, furniished the feeble 
pretext for tliis violent proceeding. Some few, indeed, were imiuisoned for 
debt. But the greater number were wealthy men, who enjoyed the highest 
consideration among their countrymen. They had ■ been suffered to remain in 
confinement during the -whole of the campaign ; thus serving, in some sort, a.3 
hostages for the good behaviour of the people of. the Albaicin. 

Early in March, a rumour was circulated that the mountaineers, headed by 

■ Ahen-flumeya, whose father and brother were among the pirisoners, wore pr&- 
, pared to make a descent on the city by night, and, with tire assistance of the 
'inhabitants of the Albaicin, to begin the work of destruction by assaulting the 
prison of the Chaqcery and liberating their connt^men. This report, readily 
believed, caused the, greatest alarm among the citizens, boding no good to the 
unhappy prisoners. On the evening of the seventeenth, Ijeza received in- 
telligence that lights had been seen on some of the neighbouring mountains, 
which seemed to be of the nature of signals, as they -were answered by cor- 
responding lights in some of the houses in the Albaicin. The assault, it was 
said, would doubtless he made that very night. The president appears to 
have taken no measures for the protection of the city, but, on receiving the 

■ information, he at once communicated it to the alcayde of the prison, and 
directed him to provide for the security of his prisoners. The alcayde lost no 
time in gathering liis friends about him, and caused arms to he di.strihuted 
among a body of Spaniards, of whom there appears to have been a considerable 
number confined in the place at this time. Thus prepared, they all remained, 
as in silent expectation of some great e-vent. 

At length, some time before midnight, the giiard posted in the Campana, 
one of the towers of the Alhambra, struck thebeU with a succession of rapid 

* Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom, ii. p. 8 et seq.— Mendoza, Guerra de Granavda, 
pp. 97, 128 ,— Miniana, de Espafia, p. 876.— Cabrera, Filipe Segimdo, pp. 575, 070. 
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strokes, siiclx as were used to giro m alarm. In a moment eveiy Spaniard in 
the prison was on his feet ; and, tke aicaydo throwing open the doors and 
leading the way, they fell at once on their defenceless victims, confined in 
another qmirtcr of the building. As many of these were old and infirm, and 
most of them inoffensive citizens, whose quiet way of life had little fitted them 
for brawl or battle, and who were now destitute of arms of any kind, they 
seemed to he as easy victims as the sheep into whose fold the famishing wolves 
have broken in the absence of the shepherd. ‘ Yet they did not give up their 
lives without an effort to save them. Despair lent them strength, and snatch- 
ing up chairs, benches, or any other article of furniture in their cells, they 
•endeavoured to make good their defence against the assailants. Some, exert- 
ing a vigour which despair only could have given, succeeded in WTenching 
rtones fi’dm the walls or iron bars from the windows, and thus supplied them- 
selves with the means, not merely of defence, but of doing some mischief to 
the assailants in their turn. They fought, in short, like men who are fighting 
for their lives. Some, hovrever, losing all hope of escape, piled together a 
heap of mats, bedding, and other combustibles, and, kindling tliem with their 
torches, threw themselves into the flames, intending in this way to set fire to 
the building, and to perish in one general conflagration with their mui-derers.’*'’ 
But the flames they had kindled were soon extinguished in their own blood, 
and their mangled remains were left to blacken among the ciiidei's of their 
funeral pile. 

For two hours the deadly conflict between parties so unequally matched 
had continued; the one shouting its old %var-cry of Saint lago,” as if 
fighting on an open field ; the other, if we may take the Castilian account, 
calling on their prophet to come to their assistance. But no power, divine or 
human, interposed in their behalf; and, notwithstanding the wild uproar 
caused by mon engaged in a mortal struggle, by the sound of heavy blows 
and falling missiles, by the yells of the victors and the dying moans and 
agonies of 'the vanquished, no noise to give token of what w^as going on — if 
we are to credit the chroniclers — ^found its way beyond the walls of the prison. 
Even the guard stationed in the court-yard, we ai'e assured, w^ere not roused 
from their slumbers. t 

At length some rumour of what was passing reached the city, where the 
story ran that the Moriscoes were in arms against their keepers, and would 
Boon probably get possession of the gaol.* This report was enough for the 
people, who, roused by the alarm-bell, were now in a state of excitement that 
disposed them to any deed of violence. Snatching up their weapons, they 
rushed, or rather flew, like vultures snuffing the carrion from afar, to the scene 
of slaughter. Strengthened by this reinforcement, tlie assailants in the 
prison soon completed the work of death ; and, when the morning light broke 
through the grated windows, it disclosed the full extent of the tragedy. Of 
.all the Moriscoes only two had escaped, — the father and brother of Aben- 
Humeya, over whom a guani had been especially set. Five Spaniards were 
slain, and seventeen wounded ; showing the fierce resistance made by the 
Moslems, though destitute of arms.J 

Such w'as the massacre in the piison of the Chancery of Granada, which, 
Bs already intimated, nowhere finds a more fitting parallel than in the murders 

* “Oti'os, como desesperados, juntando esteras, tascos, y otras cosas secas, qiic pucliesen 
arder, se rnetian entre sns mesmas llamas, y las avivaban, para que, ardiendo la cared y 
la Audiencia, pereciesen todos los qne estaban dontro;”— Mannol, Bebeliou de Granada, 
tom. i, p. 51T. 

t Ibid, ubi supra. 

Z “Los mataron & todos, sin dexar liombre a vida, sino fueron los dos quo defeudid la 
guardla que tenm.”— Ibid, ubi supra. See also Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p, 122; 
Herrera, Historia General, tom. i p. 7M. r 
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perpetrated on a still larger scale during tlie French Eevalution, in the famous 
massacres of September. But the miscreants who perpetrated these enomii- 
tics were the tools of a sanguinary faction, that was regarded with horror by 
every friend of humanity in the country. In Granada, on. tlie other hand, it 
was the government itwself, or at least those of highest authority in it, who 
were responsible for the deed. For who can doubt that a proceeding, the 
success of which depended on the concurrence of so many circumstances as to 
preclude the idea of accident, must have been countenanced, if not contrived, 
by those who had the direction of affairs ? 

Another feature, not the least striking in the case, is the apathy shown by 
contemporary writers, — men who on more than one occasion have been willing 
to testify their sympathy for the sufferings of the Moriscoes. One of these 
chroniclers, after telling the piteous tale, coolly remarks that it was a good thing 
for the alcayde of the j^rison, who pocketed a large sum of money which had 
been found on the persons of the wealthy Moors. Another, after noticing the 
imputation of an intended rising^ on the part of the prisoners as in the highest 
degree absurd, dismisses the subject by telling us that “ the Moriscoes were a 
\Yeak, scatter-brained race, with just wit enough to bring on themselves such a 
— as he pleasantly terms the massacre,* The government of Madrid 
received the largest share of the price of blood. For Avheii the wives and 
families of the deceased claimed the inheritance of their estates, in some 
cases very large, tlxeir claims -were rejected — on what grounds we are not told — 
by the alcaldes of the Court of Audience in Granada, and the estates were 
confiscated to the use of the crown. Such a decision, remarks a chronicler, 
may lead one to infer that the prisoners had been guilty of even more heinous 
offences than those commonly imixuted to them.t The impartial reader will 
probably come to a very different conclusion ; and since it was the opulent 
burghers who were thus marked out for destruction, he may naturally infer 
that the baser passion of avarice mingled with tlie feelings of fear and hatred 
in bringing about the massacre. 

However this may he, so foul a deed placed an impassable gulf between the 
.Spaniards and the Moriscoes. It taught the latter that they could no longer 
rely on their perfidious enemy, who, while he was holding out to them one 
hand in token of reconciliation, was raising the other to smite them to 
the ground. A cry of vengeance ran through all the borders of the Alpnjarras, 
Again the mountaineers rose in arms. They cut off stragglers, waylaid the 
patrols whom Mondejar had distributed throughout the country, and even 
menaced the military posts of the Spaniards. On some occasions, they en- 
countered the latter with success in the open field, and in one instance defeated 
and slew a large body of Christians, as they were returning from aforayiadeti 
with plunder. Finally they invited Ahen-Humeya to return and resume the 
command, promising to stand by him to the last. The chief obeyed the /call 
and, leaving his retreat in the Sierra Nevada, again took possession of his 
domains, and, planting his hlood-red flag on his native hills, J soon gathered 
around him a more formidable host than before. He even affected a greater ponij) 
than he had before displayed. He surrounded himself with a body-guard of 

* “Havia cn ellos culpados en platicas i dembnstraciones, i toclos en deseo j gente 
llaca, liviana, inhabil para todo, sino para dai' ocasion a sn desventnra.”— Mendoza, Guerra 
de Granada, p. 122. 

t “La!3 .culpas de las quales debieron ser m&yores de lo quo aqui sc esenbe, porquo 
despues pidiendo las irmgeres y bijos de los mnertos sus dotes y liaciendas ante los al- 
caldes del crimen de aquella Andiencia, y saliendo el fiscal a la causa, se formd praceso 
en forma ; y por seiitencias y rerista fueron condenados, y aplicaclos todos sns bienes al 
real fisco.’’--Marmol, Bebelion do Gra|<nada, tom. i. p. 517, 

t ‘'Levan to un estandaite bermbja, ue mosfcrava el Ingar dc la persona^el Bci a 
' maiiera de Guion,'^— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. IIS. 

• ^ 


fonr hLiiudred arq^ueTatisiers.* He divided Ms aimy into battalions and com- 
panies, and endeavoured to introduce into it something of the organization and 
tactics of the Spaniards.f - He sent Ms brother Abdallah to Constantinople, 
to represent his condition to the Sultan, and to implore him to make common 
cause with his Moslem brethren in the Peninsula. In short, rebellion assumed 
a more audacious front than at any time during the previous campaign ; and 
the Christians of Andalusia and Granada looked with the gi'eatest anxiety for 
the coming of a commander possessed of sufficient authority to infuse harmony 
into the counsels of the rival chiefs, to enforce obedience from the turbulent 
soldiery, and to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. 


CHAPTER V. 

BEBELLIOir OF THE MOEISCOES. 

Earh' life of Pon Jolm of Austria— Acknowledged by Philip— His Thirst for Distinction 
—His Cruise in the Kedifcerraueau— Made Commander-in-chief— ITie War renewed— 
liemoval of the Moriscoes. 

1669. 

As Don John of Austria is to occupy an important place, not only in the war 
with the Moriscoes, hut in some of the most memorable scenes in the re- 
mainder of this history, it will be proper to acquaint the reader with what is 
known of the earlier part of his career. Yet it is precisely over this part of it 
that a veil of mystery hangs, which no iudustiy of the historian has been able 
wholly to remove. 

It seems probable that he was born in the year 1547. J The twenty-fourth 
of February is assigned by common consent — 1 hardly know on what ground — 
as the day of his birth. It was also, it may be remembered, the birthday of 
his father, Charles the Fifth. His mother, Barbara Blomberg, was an inhabi- 
tant of Eatisbon, in Germany. She is described as a beautiful young girl, 
who attracted the emperor’s notice several years after the death of the empress 
Isabella.! The Spanish chroniclers claim a noble descent for Barbara. H In- 
deed, it would go hard but a Spaniard could make out a pedigree for Ms hero. 
Yet there are several circumstances which suggest the idea that the mother of . 
Don John must have occupied a very humble position. 

.* “Para seguridad de su pereona pag6 arcabuceria do guardia, quo fue oraoiendo hasta 
cimlroeientos hombres.” — Mendoza, Htieira de Granada, ubi supra. 

t “ S^uio naesfra ordeu de guerra, repartid la gente por esquadras, juntola en com- 
paiiiMjlDombro capitane.s.’' — Ibid, ubi supra. 

t This, which, is two years later than the date commonly assigned by historians, seems 
to be settled by the researches of Lafuciite. (Sec Historia General de EapaKa (Madrid, 
1854), tom. xiii. p. 437, note.) Among other evidence adduced by the historian is that of 
a medal struck iu honour of Don John’s victory at Lepanto, in the year 1671, the iusorii>- 
tion on which expressly states tliat he was twenty-four years of age. 

5 Yanderhammen, Don Juan do Austria, foL 3.— VillafaiSe, Vida y Virtudes de Doila 
Magdalena dc DUoa (Salamanca, 1722), p, 36.— See also Lafuente, Historia de EspaHa, 
tora.'-xiihp.ASS..'. ■ ■ ■ 

This last historian has made the parentage of John of Austria the suhjeet of a parti- 
cular discussion in the Revista de Ambos Mundos, No. 3. 

g Vanderhairtmenj alluding to the doubts thrown on the rank of his hero’s mother, con- 
soles himself with the reflection that, If thesre was any deficiency in, this particular, no 
one can <teny that it was more than compensated by the proud origin of her imperial 
lover.— Don Juan de Austria, fbl. 8, ■ ^ 


^ Subsequently to ber connexion with Charles she married a German named 
Kegell, on whom the emperor bestowed the office of commissary.* The only 
other notice, so far as I am aware, which Charles took of his Jbrmer mistress 
was the settlement on her of a yearly pension of two hundred florins, which he 
made the day before his death.T It was certainly not a princely legacy, and 
infers that the object of it must have been in a humble condition in "life to 
have rendered it important to her comfort, AVe are led to the same conclusion 
by the mystery thrown aroimd the birth of the child, forming so strong a con- 
trast to the publicity given to the birth of the emperor’s natural daughterj 
Margaret of Parma, wlio.se mother could boast that in her veins flowed some of 
the best blood of the Netherlands. 

For three years the boy, who received the name of Geronimo, remained’ 
under his mother’s roof, when, by Charles’s order, he was placed in the hands 
of a Fleming, named Mafli, a mussician in the imperial band. This man trans- ^ 
ferred liis residence to Leganes, a village in Castile, not far from Madrid.- The^ 
instrument still exists that cointains the agreement by winch Mafli, after 
acknowledging the receipt of a hundred florins, engages for fifty florins annu- 
ally, to bring up the child with as much care as if he were his own.j; It was 
a moderate allowance, certainly, for the nurture of one who was some day to 
-come before the world as the son of an emperor. It showed that Charles was 
fond of a bargain, though at the expense of his own offspring. 

No instraction Avas provided for the child except such as he could pick up 
from the parish priest, who, as he knew as little as Mafli did of the secret of 
Geronimo’s birth, probably bestowed no more attention on diim than on the 
other lads of the village. And we cannot doubt that a boy of his lively, 
temper must have preferred passing his days in the open fields, to confinement 
in the house and listening to the homilies of his teacher. As he grew in years, 
he distinguished himself above his young companions by his courage. He 
took the lead in all their rustic sports, and gaA'C token of his belligerent pro- 
pensities by making war on the birds in the orchards, on whom he did great 
execution with his little crossbow. § 

Four years were passed in this hardy way of life, which, if it did nothing 
else for the boy, had the advantage of strengthening his constitution for the 
serious trials of manhood, when the emperor thought it was time to place him 
in a situation where he would receive a better training than could be found in 
the cottage of a peasant. Ho was accordingly transferred to the protection of 
Luis Quixada, Charles’s trusty major-domo, Avho received the child into his 
family at Villagareia, in the neighbourhood of Talladolid. The emperor 
showed his usual discerniueut in the selection of a guardian for his son, 
Quixada, with his zeal for the faith, Iiis loyalty, his nice sentiment of honour, 
was the very type of the Castilian hidalgo in his best form ; while ho 
possessed all those knightly qualities which made him the perfect mirror of 
the antique chivalry. His wife, Do8a Magdalena de Ulloa, sister of the 
marquis of Mota, was a lady yet more illustrious for her virtues than for her 
■ rank. She had naturally the most to do with the training of the boy’s earlier 
years ; and under her discij)line it was scarcely possible that one of so generous 


■* Lafuente, Hist, de EspaSa, tom. xlii. p. 432, note, 
t Gachard, Ketraite et Mort de Charles-Quint, tom, ii. p. 606. 

In a private interview with Luis Quixada, the evening before his death, the emperor gave 
him six hundred gold crowns to purchase the above-mentioned pension. 

t This interesting document was found among the testamentary papers of Charles the 
Fifth. A copy of it has been preserved among the manuscripts of Cardinal Granvelle.— 
Papier-s d’Etat, tom. ir. pp. 490, 600. 

§ “ Gastava huena parte del dia en tirar con tma baUestilla a los paraxos." — ^Yandor- 
hammen, Don Juan de Aiistria, fol. 10. ^ 
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a nature should fail to acquire the courtly breeding and refinement of taste 

■which slied a lustre over the stem character of the soldier. 

However much Qnixada may have reposed on his -wife’s discretion, he did 
not think prorer to try it, in the present instance, by commnmcating to her 
the secret of Gerommo’s birth. He spoke of him as the sou of a groat man, 
bis dear friend, expressing his desire that his wife would receive him as hei'- 
o-wn child. Tliis was the less difficult, as Magdalena had no children of her 
own. The solicitude .shown by her lord may po.ssibly have -suggested to her 
the idea that the boy was more nearly related to him than he chose to acknow- 
ledge, —in short, that lie was the offspring of .some intrigue of Qnixada pre- 
viou.s to hi.s marriage.* But an event wliich took place not long after the 
child’s introduction into the i;imily, 'is said to have awakened in her su.spieions 
of ail origin more in accordance with the tmtii. The house at Yillagarcia 
took fire ; and, as it was in the night, the flames gained such head that they 
were not discovered till they hurst through the windows. The noise in the 
street roused the sleeping inmate.s ; and Qumda, thinking first of his charge, 
sprang from his bed, and, nishing into Geronimo’s apartment, .snatched up the 
atfvigntcd child, and bore him in his arms to a place of safety. He then re- 
entered the hou.se, and, forcing his way through the smoke and flames, suc- 
ceeded in e.xtricating his wife from her perilous situation. This sacrifice of 
love to loyalty is panegyrized by a Castilian chronicler as “a rare achieve- 
ment, far transcending any act of heroism of which antiquity could boast."t 
Whether Magdalena looked with the same complacency on the proceeding wo 
are not infomie'd. Certain it is, however, that the interest shown by her 
husband in the child had no power to excite any feeling of jealousy iii her 
bosom. Oil the contrary, it seemed rather to strengthen her own interest in 
the boy, whose uncommon beauty and affectionate dispo.sition soon called 
forth all the tenderness of her nature. She took him to her heart, and treated 
him with all the fondness of a mother,— a feeling warmly reciprocated by the 
object of it, who, to the day of hi.s death, regarded her Muth the truest feelings 
of filial love and reverence. 

In 1558, the year after his retirement to Ynste, Charles the Fifth, -whether 
from a -wish to see his son, or, as is quite as probable, in the hope of making 
■ Quixadamore contented with his situation, desired his major'-domo to bring 
’his family to -the adjoining village of Guacos. While there, the young Gero- 
nimomust doubtless sometimes have accompanied his mother, as he called 
Dofia Magdalena, in her visits to the monastery. 'Indeed, Iris biographer 
assures us that the sight of him operated like a panacea on the emperor’s 
health. J We find no allusion to him, however, in any of the letters from 
Ynste ; and, if he did go there, we may be sure that Charles had . sufficient 
control over himself not to betray, by any indiscreet show of fondness, his 
relationship to the child.§ One tradition respecting him lingered to a.late 

* “ Y puede scr llegase a so.spechar, si acaso tendria por padre a su efjposo."— -Viliefailo, 
Vida de Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 3S. 

+ ‘'Aeeion sinjuilar y rara, y qua dexa atras quantas la antiguedad colebra por pero- 
grinas.'’—Yanderhaniinen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 31. i 

According to another biogr.apher, two fires occurred to Quixnda, one in Villngarcia and 
one in Valladolid. On e,ach of these occasions the house was dc.stroyed, but hi.s ward was 
saved, borne off by the gooU knight in Ms arms. (Villafafie, Vida de Magdalena do Ulloa, 
pp. 44, 63.) Tlie coineidences are too nmfih ' opposed to 'the doctrine of chances to com- 
mend themselves readily to our faith. VanderhammeWs reflection was drawn forth' by the 
second fire, the only one he notices. It applies, however, equally well to both. 

t Vanderhammen, Don Juan do Austria, foL. 16. 

i Indeed, Sigtienza, -who may have had it from the monks of Ynste, tolls us that the 
Bomdtinies -was 'dasually seen by '-tit© -emperor, who was careful to maintain his 
usual reserve and dignified demeanour ; so that no one cquld .suspect his secret. Once 
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period among the people of CnaeoSj where the peasants, it is said, pelted him 
7vith stones as he was robbing thdr orchards. It was the first lesson in war 
of the future hero of Lopanto. 

There is no reason to doubt that tlie boy witnessed the obsctpiies of the em« 
peror. One who was present tells us that he saw him there, dressed in full 
inouming, and standing by the side of Quixada, for whose page he passed 
among the brethren of the convent.* We may well believe that a spectacle 
so solemn and alfectiug as these funeral ceremonies must have sunk deep into 
his young mind, and heightened the fecUngs of veneration with which he 
always regarded the memory of- his father. It was, perhaps, the appearance 
of Geroniino as one of the mourners that fii-st suggested the.idca of his relation- 
ship to the emperor. We find a letter from Quixada to Philip, dated soon- 
after, in which ho speaks of. rumours on the subject as cuiTent in the neigh- 
hoiu'hood.t 

Among the testamentary papers of Charles was found one in an envelope 
.sealed with his private seal, and addressed to his son Philip, or in case of his 
death, to his grandson Carlos, or whoever might ho in possession of the crown. 

It was dated in 1554, before his retirement to Yuste, It acknowledged his. 
connexion with a German maiden, and the birth of a son named Goronimo. 
The mother’s name was not given. He pointed out the quarter whei'e infor- 
mation could he got respecting the child, who was then living witli,the violin- 
player at Leganes. He expressed the wish that he should bo trained up for' 
the ecclesiastical profession, and that, when old enough, ho should enter a. 
convent of one of the refoiraed orders. Charles would not, however, have any 
constraint put ou the inclinations of the boy, and in case of his prefen'ing a» 
secular life, he would have a suitable estate settled on him in the kingdom of' 
Haples, W'ith an annual income of between thirty and forty thousand ducats. 
Whatever course Geronimo might take, the emperor requested that he should- 
receive all the honour and consideration due to him as his sou. His letter con- 
cluded by saying that, although for obvious reasons he had not inserted these ■ 
directions in his will, he wished them to he held of the same validity as if he 
had.t Philip seems from the first to have so regarded them, thorigh, as he was . ^ 
then in Flanders, he resolved to postpone the public acknowledgment of his. 
brother till his retuni to Spain. 

Meanwhile, the rumours in regard to Geronimo’s birth had reached the ears 
of the regent, Joanna. With natxiral curiosity, she ordered her secretary to- 
write to Quixada and ascertain the truth of the report. The trusty hidalgo- 
endeavoured to evade tlie question, by saying that some years smee a friend of 
his had entrusted a boy to his care ; hut as no allusion whatever was made to • 
the child in tlie emperor’s will, the story of their relationship to each other - 
should be treated as idle gossip. § The reply did not satisfy J oanna, wlio seems . 
to have settled it in her own mind that the story was well founded. She took 

or twice," <idds the Jeronyniite father, “ tlie lad entered tlie apartment of Jus father, ' 
who douhlless spoke to him <as he would have spoken to any other boy."— Historia de 
la Orden de San Geronimo, tom. Hi. p. 205. 

* Relation d’un Religieux de Yuste, ap. Gaohard, Retraite et Mort de Charles-Qnint, . 
tom. ii. p. .55. 

t “ Hallo tan phhlieo aqui lo que toca aq'uella persona que V. Mtad sabe que esta d mi . 
cargo que me ha e,si)antado, y espantame mncho mas las pai-ticulaiidades que sohrello . 

■ oyo."— Ibid, tom, i. p. 449. 

t A copy of this interesting document was foimd ,Jn the coUecUon of Granvelle at. 
Besangon, and has been lately published In the beautiflil edition of the cardinal’s papers.. 
—Rapiers d'Etat, tom. iv. p, 495 et seq. 

§ "Que pues su Mtae, en su teshimento ni codeeilo, no hazia momoria del, que erw 
razon tenello por burla, y que no sabia que poder responder otra cosa, en piihliw ni ea 
aecreto."— Gaclnu’d, JJetrait^ et Mort de Charles-Quint, tonu i. 
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REBELLION' OP THE MOE.ISCOES. 

an occasion soon after to write to Doila Magdalena, during her husband’s absence 
from home, expressing her wish that the lady Avould bring tJio- boy where she 
could see him. The place selected Avas at an auto dafe about to be celebrated 
in Valladolid. Doha Magdalena, reluctant a.s she Ava.s, felt herself coiri])cl]cd 
to receive the refiue.st from such a source as a command, Avhicb, she had no 
right to disobey. One might have thought that a ceremony so heartrending 
and appalling in its character as an aido de fe Avould be the last to be selected 
for the induigouce of any feeling of a light and joyous nature. But the 
Spaniard of that and of a much later age regarded this as the sweetest sacrifice 
that could be. olfered to the Almighty ; and he went to it ivith the same in- 
difference to the snffering.s of the victim---probably with the same love of 
excitement— which he would have felt in going to a hull-light. 

On the day wliioli had been named, Magdalena and her charge took their 
seats on the carpeted ^datform re.'served for persons of rank, in full view of the 
scaffold appropriated to the martyrs ivlio were to siilFer for conscience’ sake. 
It was in the midst of the august company here assembled, that the son of 
Charles the Bifth was to receive his first lesson in the school of persecution ; 
that he avus to learn to steel his heart against sympathy Avith human suffering ; 
to learn, above all, that compassion for the heretic was a crime of the deepest 
dye. It Avas a terrible lesson for one so young— of an age Avheii the mind is 
•most open to impressions ; and the bitter fruits of it Avere to be discerned ere 
dong in tho Avar with the Moriscoes. 

As the royal train approached the place occupied by Dona Magdalena, the 
regent paused and looked around for the hoy. Magdalena had thrown her 
mantle about him, to conceal him as much as possible from the public eye. 
•■She noAV dreAV it aside ; and Joanna looked so long and eaimestly on the child, 
that he shrunk abashed from lier gaze. It was not, hoAveA''er, before she had 
. recognized in his bright blue eyes, Lis ample forehead, and the rich yelloAV 
locks that clustered round his head, some of the peculiarities of the Austrian 
..line, though happily AAuthout the deformity of the protruding lip, which was 
mo less its characteristic. Her heart yearned with the tendem6s,s of a sister, 
as she felt convinced that the same blood flow'ed in his veins, as in her own ; 
and, stooping down, she threw her ams around his neck, arid, kissing htmj 
called him by the endearing name of brother.* She would have persuaded him 
to go with her and sit by her side, bixt the boy, clinging closely to his foster- 
mother, refused to leave her for the stiangcr lady. 

This curious scene attracted the attention of the surrounding spectators, 
■which Avas hardly diverted from the child by the appearance of the prisoners 
on the scafibid to receive their .sentences. When these had been pronounced, 
and the Avretched A'ictims led aAvay to execution, the multitude pres.sed so 
eagerly round Magdalena and the boy, that it Avas with difficulty the guards 
could keep them back, till the regent, seeing the aAvkAvardness of their situa- 
tion, sent one of her train, the count of Osorno, to their relief ; and that noble- 
man, forcing liis way through the crowd, carried off Geroiiimo in his arms to 
the royal carriage.+ 

It was not long before all mystery Avas dispelled by the puhlio acknowlodg- 

* "La Prinoesa al punto arrebatada del amor, le abrafd, y bes6, sin reparar en el 
1 agar quo estava, y el aoto quo exercia. Llamdle hermauo y tratfilo de altoza.”—Vandcr- 
Aammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 23. 

t “ Llrgo el caso a estado, que le huvo de tomar en brap os el Conde Osomo hasta la 
carroca de la Princesa, porque le gozassen todos.”— Vanderliammen, Don Juan do Austria. 
■fol.::25., 

The story must be admitted to be a strange one, considering the punctilious character 
juf the Castilian court, and -the reserved and decorous habits of Joajtna. But the author, 
Ixom and. bred in the palace, had access, as ho tells us, to the very highest sources uf 
'inforruiftion, oral and Ayritten. 


CHAP, V.] HON JOHH ACKHOWI-EDGED BY PHILIP, 

ment of tlie child as the son of the emperor. One of the first acts of P hili p, 
after liis retiinr to Spain in 1659, was to arrange an interview with his hrother^ 
The place assigned for the meeting was an extensive park, not far from Valla- 
dolid, in the ncighhourhood of the convent of La Espina, a spot much 
resorted to by the Castilian princes of the older time for, the pleasures of 
the chase. , 

On the ai^pointed day, Quixada, richly dressed, and mounted on the best 
horse in his stables, rode foith, at the head of his vassals, to meet the king, 
with the little Geronimo, simply attired, and on a common p^frey, by his side- 
Thcy had gone but a few miles when they heard, through the woods, the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, announcing the approach of the royal cavalcade. Quixada 
halted, and alighting, drew near to Geronimo, with much deference in hi» 
manner, and, dropping on one knee, he^d permission to kis-s hi.s hand. At 
the same time he desired his ward to dismount, and take the charger which ho 
had himself been riding. Geronimo was sorely bewildered by what he would 
have thought a meriy jest on the part of his guardian, had not his sedate and 
dignified cliaracter forbidden the supposition. Recovering from his astonish^ 
ment, he complied Avith his guardian’s directions ; and the vision of future 
greatness must have flashed on his mind, if, as we are told, when preparing 
to mount, he turned round to Quixada, and with an affected air of 
dignity, told him that, “since things were so, he might hold the stirrup 
for him.” * 

They had not proceeded far when they came in sight of the royal party... 
Quixada pointed out the king to his wai’d, adding that his majesty had .some- 
thing of importance to communicate to him. They then dismounted ; and tha 
hoy, by his guardian’s instructions, drawing near to Philip, knelt doM'ii and 
begged leave to kiss his majesty’.s hand. 'Ihe king, graciously extending iV 
lo^ed intently on the youth ; and at length broke silence by asking “ if he- 
knew who was his father.” Geronimo, disconcerted by the abruptness of the- 
question, and, indeed, if the reports of his origin had ever reached his ears?, 
ignorant of their truth, east his eyes on the ground and made no answer. 
Philip, not displeased with his embarrassment, Vi'&h well satisfied, doubtless, 
to read in his intelligent countenance and noble mien an assurance that he 
would do no discredit to his birth. Alighting from his horse, he embraced 
Geronimo, exclaiming, “ Take courage, my child, yon are descended from a 
great man. The emperor Charles the Fifth, now iii glory, is your father as 
•v'ell as mine.”+ Then, turning to the lords who stood around, he presented 
the hoy to them as the son of their late sovereign, and his own hrother. The 
courtiers, with the ready instinct of their tribe, ever prompt to worship the 
rising sun, pressed eagerly forward to pay thoii' obeisance to Geronimo. The 
scene was concluded by the king’s hucklmg a sword on his brother’s aide, and 
throwing around his neck the sparkling collar of the Golden Fleece. 

The tidings of this strange event soon spread over the neighbourhood, for 
there were many more ivitnesses of the ceremony than those who took part in 
it ; and the king and his retinue found, on their return, a multitude of people 
gathering along the route, eager to get a glimpse of this newly discovered gem 
of royalty. The sight of the haiiclsome youth called forth a hurst of noisy 
euthusiasm from the populace, and the air rang with their tumultuous vivas as; 
the royal party rode through the streets of the ancient city of Valladolid, 
Philip expressed his satisfaction at tlie events of the day, by declaring that 

* “ Vuelto ya en si cle la suspension priraera, alai^d la mano, y moni6 on el catallo 
y aun se dice qne con airosa grandeza, aHadid; Hues si eso es asi tened el estribo.”-— 
VillafaSe, Vida de Doii a Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 51, 

t “ Macte, inquit, animo puev, prsenobills vire filius es tu ; Carolus Quintus Impjfrator*. 
quicoelo degit, uti'iusque nosijaim pater est,”— Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i p. 60S. 
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“le tad never mot better sport in. his life, or brought bo.clc game.Ko much to 
■' ihisi'mind;”-* " 

Having thus publicly acknowledged his brother, the king determined to 
provide for him an establishment suited to his condition. He a.ssigned him 
•for his residence one of the best mansions in Madrid. He "vvas fimiished with 
.a numerous band of retainers, and as great state was maintained in Ins house- 
hold as in that of a prince of the blood. The count of Priego acted as hi.s chief 
major-domo ; Don Luis Carrillo, the eldest son of that noble, was made captain 
of the guard ; and Don Luis de Cordova master of the horse. In short, imbles 
■and cavaliers'of the best blood in Castile did not disdain to hold offices in tho 
service of the peasant boy. With one or two exceptions, of little importance, 
lie enjoyed all'the privil^es that belonged to the royal infantes. He did not, 
like them, liave apartments in the palace j and he was to be addressed by the 
title of “E-xeellcncy,” instead of “Highne.ss,” which was their peculiar pre- 
.rogative. The distinction was not always scrupulously observed, f 

A more important change took place in his name, which from fferonvno was 
•now converted into John of Austria,— & lofty name, which intimated his 
descent from the imperial house of Hapsburg, and on which his deeds in 
■after-life shed a lustre greater than the proudest title that sovereignty could 
■confej’. 

Luis Quixada kept the same jdace after his pupil’s elevation as before. He 
-.continued to be his ayo, or governor, and removed with Dona Magdalena to 
Madrid, where he took up his residence in the house of Don John, Thus 
living in the most intimate personal relations with him, Quixada maintained 
his influence unimpaired till the hour of his own death. 

Philip fully appreciated the. worth of the faithful hidalgo, who was fortunate 
in thus enjoying the favour of the son in as great a degree as he had done that 
of the father,— and, as it would seem, with a larger recompense for his services. 
He was master of the horse to Don Carlos, the heir to the crown ; he held the 
important po-st of president of the Council of the Indies ; and he possessed 
several lucrative benefices in the military order of Calatrava. In one of his 
letters to the king, we find Quixada remarking that- he had endeavoured to 
supply the defioiencies of his nupiPs early education- by training him in a 
manner bettor suited to his desunios in after-life. J We cannot doubt that, in 
the good knight’s estimate of what was essential to such 'a training, the exer- 
cises of ehivaliy must have found more favour than the monastic discipline 
recommended by the emperor. However this may have been, PJiiiip resolved 
to give bis brother the best advantages for a liberal education by sending him 
to the University of Alcala, which, founded hy the great Ximenes, a little 
more than a century before, now shared with the older school of Salamanca tho 
•glory of being the most famous seat of science in the Peninsula. Don John 
had for his companions his two nephews, Don Caiio.s and Alexander Pamrese, 
the sou of Margaret of Parma. They formed a triumvirate, each member of 
which was to fill a large space in the pages of history •, Don Carlo.s from his 
errors and misfortunes, and the two others from their military achievements. 

“ J amiis liabia tenklo dia de caza mas gustoso, ni logrado preaa qne le hubiese dado 
taubo contenio.-”— VillafaiSe, Vida deBoiia Magdalena do UUoa, p. 52. 

This curious account of ThUip’s recognition of liis brother is told, with le.ss discrepancy 
than usual, by various writers of that day. 

t Vanderhammen, DonJua-a de Austria, fol. 27. — “Mandblo Uainar Ecolencia; pero sus 
realoa costunbres lo dieron adelante titulo de Alteza i de seilor entre los grandcs i ine- 
nores.”— Cahi-era, Klipe Segunflo, lib, v. cap. 3. 

^ % “Tengo mncho cuitlado que aprenda y se le enaeKen las oosas nccosarlas, conforme 
a su edad y a la calidad de su pei-sona, que* seguu la e-strecheza en que se cri6 y ha 
estado, Iiasta que vinO ft, mi poder, as- biea uieneBter con todo cuidado tener cuenta con 
dL— Gachard, Eetraitc et Mort do Clmrlest-Quiut, tom. i. p, 45^, 



They were all of nearly the same age. Don John, according to a writer of tho 
time, stood foremost among the teee for- the comeliness, or rather heauty 
of his person, no less than for tlie charm of his manners ; * * * § while the soul 
was filled with those nobler (jualities which gave promise of tho highest 
«xcellenee.+ 

His biographers tell us that Don John gave, due attention to his studies ; 
but the studies which found most favour in his eyes were those connected with 
the art of war. He was perfect in all diivalroiis accomplishments ; and he 
■sighed for some field on which he could display them. The knowledge of his 
real parentage filled his soul -with a generous ambition, and he longed by some 
iieroic achievement to vindicate Iris claim to his illustrious deseeut, 

At the end of three years, in 1664, he left the university. The following 
year was that of the famous siege of Malta ; and all Christendom hung iii 
suspense on the issue of the desperate conflict, -which a handful of warriors, on 
their lonely isle, were waging against the whole strength of the Ottoman 
(empire. The sympathies of Don John were roused in behalf of the Christian' 
Icmghts ; and he resolved to cast his own fortunes into the scale with theirs, 
and win his maiden laurels under the banner of the Gross. He did not ask 
the permission of his brother. That he knew would be refused to him. He 
withdrew secretly from the court, and with only a few attendants took liis 
%vay to Barcelona, whence an armament was speedily to sail, to carry succour 
to the besieged. Everpvhere on the route lie was received with the respect 
due to his rank. At Saragossa he was lodged with the archbishop, under 
whose roof he was detained by illness. While there he received a letter from 
the king, who had learned the cause of his departure, commanding him to 
return, as he was altogether too young to take part in this desperate strife. 
Don John gave little heed to tho royal orders. He pushed on to Barcelona, 
'where he had the moitiiication to find that the fleet had sailed. He resolved 
to cross the mountains and take ship at MarseOles. The viceroy of Catalonia 
could not dissuade the hot-headed youth from his purpose, when another 
despatch came from court, in which Philip, in a more peremptory tone than 
before, repeated his orders for his brother to return, under pain of his severe 
displeasure. A letter from Quixada had warned him of tho ceitain disgrace 
winch aw'aited him, if he continued to trifle with the royal commands. H othing 
remained but to obey ; and Don John, disappointed in his scheme of ambition, 
returned to the capitaLj 

This adventure caused a great sensation throughout the country. Tho 
young nobles and cavaliers about the coni't, fired by Don John’s example, 
which seemed like a rebuke on their own sluggishness, had hastened to buckle 
on their annour, and follow him to the war.§ The common peoide, peculiarly 
sensible in Spain to deeds of romantic daring, were delighted with the adven- 
turous spirit of the young prince, -which gave promise that he was one day to 
take his place among the lieroes of the nation. This was the beginidrg of the 
popularity of John of Austria with his countrymen, who in time came to 
regard him with feelings little short of idolatry. Even Philip, however 
necessary he may have'" thought it to rebuke the insubordination of his 
brother, must in his heart have been pleased with the generous spirit he had 


* “ Longo tamen anfceibat Austriaens et corporis hftbi-fcudine, et monnn snaritatB. Facies 
illi non inodu piilehra, aed etiam venusta."— Strada, De Bello Belgico, toin, i, p. 609. 

■1 ‘ ‘ Bniinetjat in aclolcscenLe comltas, indUstria, probitas, et, ut in novas potenticc hospitc, 
vereoundia.”— Ibid. loc. cit. 

% Strada, Be Bello Belgico, tom. ii. pp. 609, 610.— Vauderhammen, Don Jiian de Austria, 
fol 34-86.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, Ub. vi. cap. 24. 

§ “ I..a ftma do la partida do Don. Juan saco del oeio a muelios oavnlleros de la corie- 
i rsjmos, queavergonsados de quedarse en el, le siguioron."— Cabrera, Filipe Segimrio, loe, cit. 
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'exhibited. At least, the favour Tvith which he contimieci to regard the 
offender showed that the royal displeasure was of no long continuance. 

The sudden change in the condition of Don John might remind one of soine, 
fairy tale, where the poor peasant boy finds himself all at once converted by 
enchantment into a great prince. A wiser man than he might well have had 
his head turned by such a rapid revolution of the wheel ot fortune; and 
Philip may naturally have feared that the idle dalliance of a court, to wliich 
his brother was now exposed, might corrupt his simple nature and seduce him 
from the honourable path of duty. Great, therefore, must have been his. 
satisfaction, when ho saw that, far from this, the elevation of the youth had 
only served to give a wider expansion to his views, and to fill his bosom with 
still higher and nobler aspirations. 

The discreet conduct of Don John in regard to his nephew, Don Carlos,, 
when the latter would have engaged liim in his ivild and impracticable, 
schemes, established him still more &mly in the royal favour.* 

In the spring of the year l.')68, an opportunity occurred for Philip to gi’atify 
his brother’s lunbition, by eutnisting him with the command of a fleet then 
fitting out, in the port of Carthagena, against the Barbary corsairs, who had 
been making alarming depredations of late on the Spanish commerce. But, 
while giving him this appointment, the king was careful to supply the lack 
of experience in his brother by naming as second in command an officer in 
whose abilities he perfectly confided. This Avas Antonio de Zufiiga y Ee- 
q^uesens, grand commander of St. James, an eminent personage, who will 
come frequently before the reader in the progress of the narrative. Requesens, 
who at this time filled the post of ambassador at Rome, was pos,sessed of the 
versatility of talent so important in an age when the same individual was 
often required to exchange the duties of the cabinet for those of the camp.. 
■While Don John appeared before the public as the captain of tlio fleet, tho 
actual responsibility for the conduct of the expedition rested on his lieu- 
tenant. 

On the third of June^ Don John sailed out of port, at the head of as brave 
an armament as over floated on the waters of the Mediterranean. The prince’s 
own vessel was a stately galley, gorgeously fitted tip, and decorated with a pro- 
fusion of paintings, tho subjects of which, drawn chiefly from ancient history 
and mythology, were of dxdatic import, intended to convey some useful lesson 
to tho young commander. The moral of each picture was expressed by some 
pithy maxim inscribed beneath it in Latin, liuis, to whatever quarter Don 
John tm-ned his eyes, they were sure to fall on some homily for his instruc- 
tion; so that his galley might bo compared to a volume richly filled with 
ilhistrations, that serve to impress the contents on the reader’s memory. + 

The cruise was perfectly successful ; and Don Jolm, on his return to port, 
some eight months later, might boast that, in more than one engagement, lie 
had humbled the pride of the corsairs, and so far crippled them that it would 
he long before they could resume their depredations ; that, in fine, lie had 
vindicated the honour of his country’s flag throughout the Mediten-anean. 

His_ return to Madrid was welcomed with the honours of a triumph. 
Courtier and commoner, men of all classes, in short, vied with each other in 
offering up the sweet incense of adulation, fiUing his young mind with lofty 
virions of the future, that beckoned him forward in the path of glory. 

When the insuiTection of the Moriscoes broke out in 1568, the eyes of men 
naturally turned on Don John of Austria, as the person who would most 

* Ante, vol. it Tbook iv. oh. e. 

t Vanderhammen has given a minute description of this royal galley, with its pictorial 
illustrations. Among the legends emblazoned helow them, that of “ Holiim nprivierc dole" 
savours strongly of the politic monarch.— Don Juan de Anrirla, foi. 44-48. 
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likely ke sent to siiijpress it. But Philip thought it would be sufer to ti-ust 
the command to those who, from their long residence in the neighbourhood,, 
were better acquainted with the character of the country and of its inhabit- 
ants. When, however, the dissensions of the rival chiefs made if necessary 
to send some one invested with such powers as might enable him to overawe 
this factious spirit and enforce greater concert of action, the council of state 
recommended Don John to the commancL Their recommendation was ap- 
proved by the king, if, indeed, it was' not originally made at his suggestion. 

Still the “prudent” monarch was careful not to invest his brother with 
that independent command which the public suiiposed him to possess. On 
the contrary, his authority was restricted within limits almost as narrow a-s 
those which had curbed it in the Mediterranean, A council of war was ap- 
pointed, by whose opinions Don Jolm was to he guided in every quc.stion of 
moment. In case of a division of opinion, the question was to be referred to 
the decision of Philip.* 

The chief members of tliis body, in wliom tlie supreme power was virtually 
lodged, were the marquis of Mondejar, who from tliis time does not appear to 
have taken the field in person ; the duke of Sessa, grandson of the great- 
captain, Gonsalvo do Cordova, and endowed with no small portion of the 
military talent of his ancestor ; the arehbi.shop of Granada, a prelate possessed 
of as large a measure of bigofcry as ever fell to the lot of a Spanish ecclesiastic ; 
Deza, president of the Audience, who hated the Moriscoes with the fierce 
hatred of an inquisitor; and, finally, Don John’s faithful ar/o, Quixada, who 
had more influence over him than was enjoyed by any other, and wJio had 
come to witness the fimt of his pupil’s campaigns, destined, alas ! to be the' 
closing one of his own. t 

There' could hardly have been a more unfortunate device than the con- 
trivance of so cumln-ous a machinery as this council, opposed as it was, front 
its very nature, to the despatch so indispensable to the success of military 
operations. The mischief was increased by the necessity of referring every 
disputed point to the decision of the king. As this was a contingency that 
often occm'red, the jmung prince soon found almost as many embarrassments 
thrown in his way" by his friends as by his foes,— embarrassments which 
nothing but an uncommon spirit of determination on his own part could have 
overcome. 

On the sixth of April, 1569, Don John took leave of the king, then at 
Aranjuez, and hastened towards the south. His coming was eagerly expected! 
by the inhabitants of Granada ; by the Christians, from their holies that it 
would remedy the disorders iii the army and bring the war to a speedy con- 
clusion ; by the Moriscoes, from the protection they anticipated he would 
afford them against the violence of the Spaniards, Preparations were made 
in tlie capital for giving him a splendid reception. The programme of the 
ceremonies was furnished by Philip himself, J At some miles from the city, 
Don John was met by the count of Tendilla; at the head of a small detach- 
ment of infantry, wearing uniforms partly of the Castilian fashion, partly of 
the Morisco, — presenting altogether a strange and picturesque spectacle, in 
which silks, velvets, and rich embroidery floated gaily amidst the iron mail 

* “Su comision fue sin liraitacion ninguna; mas su libertad tan atada, que de cosa 
gra-nde ni pcqncna podia disponcr sin comunicaeion i parecer de los consegeros, i mair- 
dado del Eei."— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 139, 

t Ibid. p. 130 ut seq.— Vandcrhaminen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 81.— Marmol, tom. 1 
pp. 511-513.— Villafafie, Vida de DoRa Magdalena do IJUoa,p. 73.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, 
lib. ix. cap. 1. 

t “Ya el Presidonte tenia orden de su Magestad de la que se habia de teneran elre- 
cibimiento de su hennano.’— Marmol, Rebolion de Granada, tom, ii. p. 17. 
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and 'bumislied weapons of the Wn-ior.* As_ the prince proceeded along Ids 
route, he was met by a long tnain of ecclesiastical and civic functionaries, 
followed by the principal cavaliers and citizens of Granada, At their head 
were the archbishop and the president, the latter of whom was careM to 
assert his rank by walking on the right of the prolate. Don John showed 
■fliem both the greatest deference ; and as they drew near, ho dismounted from his 
horse, and, embi’acing the t^vo churchmen, stood with hat in hand, for some 
moments, while conversing with them.t. As their train came up, the pre- 
sident presented the most eminent persons to the prince, who received them 
with that frank and graceful courtesy which won the hearts of all who ap- 
proached hini. Ho then resumed his route, escorted on either side by the 
president and the archbishop. Tire neighbouring fields worn covered with 
spectators, and on the plainB of Beyro hb found a large body of troops, not 
less than ten thousand, drawn up to receive him. As he approached, they 

S ceted him with salvoes of musketry, delivered with admirable precision. As 
on John ghmoecl over their beautiful array, and beheld their, perfect disci- 
pline and appoiiitnients, his eyes brightened and his cheek flushed with a 
soldier’s pride. 

Hardly had he entered the gates of Granada, when ho was surrounded by a 
throng of women, who gathered about him in an attitude of supplication. 
They 'were the widows, the mothers, and the daughters of those who had so 
miserably perished in the inassacre.s of the Alpujarras. They were clad in 
mourning, .some of them so scantily as too plainly to reveal their poverty. 
I'allihg on their knees, with tears streaming from their eyes, and their worils 
rendered almost iuai*ticnlate by their sob.s, they demanded justice, — justice on 
the murderers of their Idndred. They h<ad seen their friends fall, they .said, 
beneath the blows of their executioners ; but the pain with which their'hearts 
were then rent was not so great as what they now felt on learning that the 
cruel acts of these miscreants were to go nnpnnished.5: Don John endeavoured 
to calm their agitation by expressions of the deepest sympathy for their mis- 
fortunes, — expressions of which none who saw his countenance could doubt the 
truth j and he promised that he would do all in his power to secure them 
-jnsdsoe. ' 

A livelier scene awaited him as the procession held its way along the streets 
of the ancient capital. Everywhere the houses were gaily decorated -ftuth 
tapestries of cloth of gold. The multitude who thronged the avenue, s filled 
the air with their loyal acclamations. Bright eyes glanced from balconies and 
windows, where the noblest matrons and maidens of Granada, in rich attire, 
wore gathered to look upon the splendid pageant, and the young hero who was 
the object of it.§ In this state ho moved along luitil he reached the palace of 
the .Boyal Audience, where, by the king’s command, apartments had been 
sumptuously fitted up for his aceommodation.(| 

* “ De manera que entre gala y guena hacian hennosa y agradable vista. ”~Mamol, 
fiebelion cle Granada," ubi supra. 

t “El quad lo recibid rtiuy bien, y eon el sombrero en el mano, y le tuvo un rato abrazado. 
X apartandose a un lado, lleg6 el Arzobispo, y bizd lo uiismo con 61.”— Ibid. tom. ii. p. 18. 

X “Qua no sintieron tanto dolor eon oir los crneles golpes de las armas con que los 
■bereges los mataban a ellos y 4 sus bijos, bermanos y jjarientes, eorao el que sienten en 
vet que ban do ser perdonados."— Ibid, p, IB. 

Froitt this, it would seem that the love of revenge was a stronger feeling with these 
Christian women than the love of friends. 

§ “ Y mas galas y regoeijos, porque estaban las ventanas do las calles, pior doude babia de 
pasar, entoldadas de paiios de oro y seda, y mueho nuinero de damas y doneella.s nobles en 
ellas, rieaineate ataviadas, que habian acudido de toda la Ciudad por verle."— Ibid, ubi 
supra. 

II Ibid. pp. 11-19.— Vaudorhanvmeu, Don Juan de Austria, fol. SS.—Mondozo, Guerra do 
Granada, p. 133. « 
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The foUowing day, a deputation waited on Don John from the imncipal 
Moriscoes of the city, claiming his protection against the injuries and insults 
to which they TOre exposed whenever they went abroad. They complained 
especially of the Spanish troops quartered on them, and of the manner in 
which they violated the sanctity of their dwellings by the foulest outrages. 
Don John replied in a tone that expressed little of the commiseration which he 
had shown to tlie female petitioners on the preceding day. He told the 
Moriscoes that he had been sent to restore order to Granada, and that those 
who had proved loyal would find themselves protected in all their rights. 
Those, on the contrary, who had taken part in the late rebellion, would be 
chastised with unsparing rigour.* He directed them to state their grievances 
in a memorial, with a cantioxr to set down nothing which they could not prove, 
or it w'ould go hard with them. The unfortunate Moriscoes found that they 
were to expect such justice only as comes from the hand of an enemy. > 

The first session of the cotuicil showed how' defective was the system for con- 
ducting the war. In the discussions that ensued, Mondejar remarked that the 
contest, in his opinion, was virtually at an end ; that the Moriscoes, for the 
most part, were in so favourable a mood, that he -would undertake, if the affair 
were placed in his hands, to bring them all to submission in a very short time. 
This proposal was treated mth contempt by the haughty president, -who de- 
nounced them as a false-hearted race, on whose promises no one could rely. 
The war, he said, would never he ended so long as the Moriscoes of the capital 
were allowed to communicate with their countrymen in the mountains, and to 
furnish them -vvith secret intelligenco respecting what -was passing in the 
Christian camp. Tlie first step was to remove them all from Granada into the 
interior ; the second, to make such an example of the miscreants who had per- 
petrated the massacres in the Alpujarras as inionld strike terror into tiro hearts 
of the infidels, and deter them from any further resistance to authority. In 
this division of oiunion the members took different sides, according to the 
difference of their tempers. The commander-in-chief and Quixada both leaned 
to Mondejar’s opinion, . After a protracted discussion, it became neces.sary to 
refer the question to the king, Avbo was by no means distinguished for 'the 
promptness with which he came to his conclusions. All this required much 
time, during which active operations could not be resxnned.t 

Yet Don John did not pass it idlj’-. He examined the state of the woi:ks in 
Granada and its neighbourhood ; he endeavoured to improve the condition of 
the army, and to quell the spirit of insubordmation which had risen in some 
portions of it ; finally, he sent his commands for enforcing levies, not merely 
in Andalusui aud the adjoining provinces, but in Castile. The appeal was 
successful ; and the great lords in the south, more particularly, gathering their 
retainei-s, hastened to Granada, to draw their swords under this popular 
chieftaiu.J 

Meanwhile the delay was attended with most mischievous consequences, as 
it gave the enemy time to recover from the disasters of the previous campaigii. 
Aben-Humeya had returned, as we have seen in the ■ former chapter, to his 
mountain throne, where he soon found himself in greater strength thaai before. 
Even tbo “Moriscoes of tbe peace;” as they were called, who had resumed 
their allegiance to the cro-wn, exasperated by tlib outrages of the Spanish 
soldiery, and the contempt which they showed for the safe-conduct of the 

* “ Juntamente con risar de equidacl y olemenoia con loa qne lo merecieren, los que no 
linfiieren .sido tales seran castigados con grandisimo rigor.”— Mannol, Eetelion de Granada, 
tom. ii. p. 21. 

t Ibid. pp. 23, 24.— Yandcriiammcn, Don Jnan do Austria, fob 83.— Cabrera, Mlipe Se- 
gu-ndo, lib. ix. cap. 1.— Herrera, Historia General, tojn, i. pp. 744, 745. 

- 1 Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 141.— Vanderhammen, Don .luan de Austria, fol. S-S.— 
Mannol, Re.helion do GraSada, torn. ii. p. 27.— Cabrera, Filips Segimdo, bb. ix. cap, 1. 
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marq-ais of Mondejav, now came in great numbers to Abcn-Huineya’s camp, 
offering tlieir services, and promising to stand by him to the last. Other levies 
he drew from Africa. The Moslem princes to whom he had applied for succour, 
though refusing to embark openly in his cause, as he had desired, allowed such 
of their subjects as chose to join his standard. In consequence a considerable 
body of Barbary Moors crossed the sea, and entered into the service of the 
Morisco chief. They were a fieroe, intrepid race, accustonied to a life of wild 
adventure, and possessing a better acquaintance with military tactics than 
belonged to the Spanish mountaineers.* ;■ ■ 

While strengthened by these recruits, Aben-Huuieya drew a much larger 
revenue than fdnnerly from his more extended domains.+ Though showy and 
expensive in his tastes, he did not waste it all on the maintenance of the 
greater state which he now assumed in his way of living. He employed it 
freely in the jiay of foreign levies, and in procuring arras and munitions for 
his own troops ; and he profited by hi.s experience in the last campaign, and 
by the example of his African merccuavics, to introduce a better system of 
tactics among hi.s Morisco wtirriors. The policy ho adopted, as before, was to 
avoid pit(;hed battles, and to confine him.sclf chiefly to the guerilla warfare, 
better suited to the genius of the mountaineer. He fell on small detachments 
of Spaniards, who were patrolling the country, cut off the convoys, and thus 
gi-catly straitened the ganusons in their supplies. He made forays into the 
Christian territories, penetrating even into tlic vega, and boldly carried the 
war up to the walls of Granada. 

His ravages in this quarter, it is true, did not continue long after the arrival 
of Don John, who took effectual measures for juoteeting the capital from insult. 
But the prince was greatly chagrined by seeing the rapid extension of the 
Morisco domain. Yet he could take no decisiw measures to check it until the 
council had deteimined on some plan of operations. He was moreover fettered 
by the Mug’s orders not to take the field in person, but to remain and repre- 
sent him in. Granada, where he would find enough to do in regulating the 
affairs and providing for the safety of the city.J Philip seems to have feared 
that Don John’s adventurous spirit Would lead him to some rash act that might 
unnecessarily expose him to danger. He appears, indeed, as we may gather 
from numerous passages in his letters, to have been more concerned for the 
safety of his brother than for tho success of the campaign.! He may have 
thought, too, that it was better to trust the war to the hands of the veteran 
chief, the marquis of Los Velez, who could boast so much larger experience 
thaix Don John, and who had possessed the king with a high idea of his 
military talents. 

This nobleman still held the command of the conntiy east of the Alpujarras, 
in which lay his own large property. He had, as we have seen, a hard and 

The historian of the Sloriseo lehellion tells ns that those Africans wore garlands round 
their heads, intimating their pui^oso to conquer or to die like martjTs in defence of their 
faith. — Marmol, Eebelion do Granada, tom. iL.p, 73. 

t Besides a tenth of the produce of the soil, one source of his revenue, we are told, was- 
tho confiscated property of such Moriscoes as refused to yield him obedience. Another wa.s 
a fifth of the spoil taken from the enemy.— Ibid. p. 35.— Also Mendoza, Guerra de Granada 

p. 120. 

.t “T la virestra, ya yo os dixe quo la queria para cosas mayores, y que asi agora yo no os 
embiaba a las do la guerra sino a esa ciudad a dar desde ella la ordon en toclo quo eom- 
binieso : Pue's y per otras ocupaciones y cartas no lo podia liazer.”— Carta del Rey & Don 
Juan de Au.stria, 10 de Mayo, 1569, MS. 

5 Don John seems to have chafed under the restrictions imposed on him by the king. At 
least wo may infer so from a rebuke of Philip, who teUs his brother that, “though for the 
great love he bears him he will overlook such language this time, it will not he well for him 
to repeat it.”— Ibid. 20 de Mayo, 1569, MS, 
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arrogant nature, Avliicli could ill brook tbe paramount autliorit}’- of tlie young 
commander-in-chief, to wliom.he rarely condescended to write, preferring to 
make Ms communications directly to the king.* Philip, prompted Ty his 
appetite for power, winked at this irregular proceeding, which enabled lain to 
take a more direct part in the management of affairs than he could otherwise 
have done. It was a most injudicious step, and was follow'ed, as we shall see, 
fey disastrous consequences. 

The marquis, without waiting for orders, resolved to open the campaign by 
penetrating into the Alpnjarras with the small force ho had nuder his command'. 
But a body of some four hundred troops, which he had caused to occupy the 
pass of Eavaha, -was cut off by the enemy, and the haughtj'' chieftain re- 
luctantly obeyed the orders of Don John to abandon his design. Aben- 
Huineya’s success encouraged him to attack the marqxiis in his new quarters at 
Verja. It was a well-concerted enterprise, hut unfortunately, before the tiiiie 
arrived for its execution, it was betrayed by a prisoner to the Spanish com- 
mander. It consequently failed. Ahen-Humeya penetrated into the heart of 
the town, where he found himself in the midst of an ambuscade, and with 
difficulty, after a heavy loss, effected his retreat. But if the victory remained 
w'ith the Spaniards, the fruits of it fell to the Moriscoes. The siririt shown by 
the Moslem prince gave new life to his countrymen, and more than coiinter- 
balanced the effects of his defeat. The rich and populous country of the Eio 
de Almanzora rose in arms. The marquis of .Los Velez found it expedient to 
abandon his present position, and to transfer his quarters to Adra, a seaport on 
the Mediterranean, which would afford him gi-eater facilities for receiving 
reinforcements and supplies, f 

The spirit of insurrection now spread rapidly over other parts of the Alpu- 
jarras, and especially along the sierra of Bentomiz, which stretches from the 
neighbourhood of Alhama towards the south. Here the mountaineers, who 
had hitherto taken no part in tha troubles of the country, ranging themselves 
under the crimson banner of Ahen-Huineya, broke forth into open rebellion. 
The inhabitants of Velez and of the more important city of Malaga were filled 
W'ith consternation, trembling lest the enemy should descend on them from the 
mountains and deluge their streets with blood. They hastily mustered the 
militia of the country, and made preparations for their defence. 

Foriunately, at this conjuncture, they were gladdened by the sight of the 
grand-commander, Rcquesens, who sailed into the harbour of Velez-Malaga 
with a squadron from Italy, having on board several battalions of Spanish 
veterans, who had been ordered home by the goveniment to reinforce the army 
of the Alpuj arras. There were no better troops in the service, seasoned as they 
were by many a hard campaign, and all under the most perfect discipline. 
The first step of Eequesens, — ^the same officer, it -will be remembered, who had 
acted as the.lieutenant of Don John of Austria in his cruise in the Mediter- 
ranean, — ^^vas to request of his young general the command of the expedition 
against the rebels of Bentomiz. These were now gathered in great force on the 
lofty table-land of Fraxiliana, where they had strengthened the naturaHefences 
of the ground by such works as rendered the approach to it nearly impracti- 
cable. The request was readily granted ; and the grand-commander of St. 
James, •without loss of time, led his battalions into the heart of the sien’a. 

We have not space for the details. It is enough to say that the expedition 

* Vanderliammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 94. 

Marmol, -with one or two vigorous coups de pinceau, gives the portrait of the marquis. 
“ No se podia determiuar qnal era on el mayor extrema, su esftierzo, valentia y discreoion, 

6 la arrogancia y amhieion de honra, acompailada de aspereza de condioion.— Ke'belion de 
Granada, tom. ii. p. ' 99. 

t Ibid. p. 73 et seq,— Vanderiiammen, Don Juan de A.ustria, fol. 94 Mendoza, Guerra 

de Granada, p. 175 et sec^— Miniana, Historia de EspaBa, p. 377. 


was one of tlie 'beBt-conducted in the war. The enemy made a desperate- 
resistance ; and, had it not been for the timely arrival of the bold burghers of 
iMalaga, the grand-commander would have been driven from the field. The 
Morisco mjmeu fought by the side of their husbands ; and -when all was lost, 
many threw themselves headlong from the ]p:ecipices rather than fall into the 
hands of tiie Spaniaitls.* Two thousand of tlio enemy were slain, and three 
tiiousand captives, with an immense booty of gold, silver, Jewels, and precio us 
stuffs, became the spoil of the victors. The spirit of rebellion was effectually 
crushed in the sierra of Bentomiz. , 

Yet it was not a bloodless victory. FuU. six hundred of the Christians fell 
on the field of hattle. The loss bore most heavily on the troops from Italy. 
Nearly eveiy captain in this valiant corps was woimdcd.+ The bloody roll 
displayed, moreover, the name of more than one cavalier as distinguished for 
Ids birth as for his braveiy. Two thousand Moriscoes succeeded in making 
tlieir escape to tlie camp of Ahen-Humeya. They proved a seasonable rem- 
forcement, for that chief was meditating an assault on Seron.J 

This was a strongly-fortified place, perched like an eagle’s eju’y on the 
summit of a bold cliff' tliat looked down on the Bio do Alinanzora, and com- 
manded its formidable passes. It was consequently a most important post, 
and at this time was held by a Spanish garrison under an officer named 
Mirones. Ahen-Huraeya sent a strong detachment against it, intending to 
carry it by storm. But the Moriscoes had no battering train, and, as it soon 
appeared, were little skilled in the art of conducting a siege. It was resolved,' 
therefore, to abandon the present plan of operations, and to reduce the place by 
the slower but sui'cr way of blockade. Five thousand men, accordingly, sat 
down before the town on the 18th of June, and effectually cut off all commu- 
nication from abroad. 

' The ganison succeeded in conveying intelligence of their condition to Don 
John, who lost no time in ordering Alonso de Carbajal to march with a body 
of troops and a good supply of provisions to their relief. But, just after hia 
departure, Don John received information that the king had entrusted the 
marquis of Los Yelez with the defence of Seron. He, thei*efore,.‘byQuixada’s 
advice, countermanded bis orders to Caibajal, and directed Mm ±o retnmj 
That officer, who had approached within a short distance of the place, reluc- 
tantly obeyed, and left Seron to its fate. The marquis of Los Velez, notwith- 
standing the jealousy he displayed of 1he interference of Don John in the 
affair, showed so little alacrity in providing for the safety of the beleaguered 
fortress, that the ganison, reduced to extremity, on the eleventh of July, 
surrendered on honourable terms. But no sooner had they given up the place, 
than the viators, regardless of the terras of capitulation, murdered in cold 
blood every male over twelve years of age, and made slaves of the women and 
children. This foul act was said to have been perpetrated by the secret 
command of Aben-Humeya. The Morisco chief might allege, in vindiea- 

* “Quando vieroii el fuerte perdido, se despeiiaron ijor las pefiasinas agrias, quirieado 
urns iiiorir hechas pedazos, que venir on poder dc Christianos.'’— Marxndl, Kebelion de 
Granada, ■ torn. ii. p. S9. ' ' 

" Oasi todos los capitanes.”— -Ibid. loc. cit. 

t The fierce encounter .at FraxLliana is given in great detail hy Mendoza (Guerra de 
Granada, pp. 16S-1G9), and Mannol (Rchelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 86-90). No field of 
fight was better contested during the war; and .hotli historians bear testimony to the 
extraordinary valour of the Moriscoes, worthy of the best days of the Arabian empire'. 
Philip, while ho commenda the generous ardour shown by ffio grand-commander in thof 
expedition, condemns him for ha\diig quitted his flaet to engage in it. ■ “ El comopdadori 
mayor tubo huen suoeso como deseais, y como entiepdo yo quo lo mereoe su zelo y su int 
tenoion, mas salir su pestsona en taerra, li^iendo en vuestra ausencia el cargo de la mas ftid 
cosa dign.i de mucha reprehension;’*— Caata del Rey d Don Juan, g5 de Junio 1569, MS. 


■{ion , of his perfidy, that he had but followed the lesson set him by the 
Spaniards.* 

The loiss of Seron caxised deep regret to tire army. Nor could this regret be 
mitigated l)y the reflection, that its loss was to be attributed not so much to 
the valour of the Moslems as to the misconduct of their oavii commanders, or 
rather to the miserable system adopted for canying on the war. Thetriumiih 
of the Moriscoes, however, was greatly damped by the intelligence which they 
liad received, .shoiily before the surrender of. Seron, of disasters that had be- 
fallen ■their countrymen iii Granada. 

Philip, after much hesitation, had given his sanction to Deza's project for 
the removal of the Moriscoes from the capital into the interior of the countrj'. 
The day appointed for caiTjdng the measure into effect was the twenty-third of 
J inie. A large body of troops, with the principal commanders, was secretly 
assembled in -the capital to enforce the execution of the plan. Meanwhile, 
rumours ■^vere current that the Moriscoes in the city ■w'cre caiTying on a 
•secret communication ■HUth their countrymen in the Alpujairas ; that they 
supplied the mountaineers with arms and money ; that the young men were 
leaving Granada to join their ranks ; finally, 'that a eonspiraej’' had been 
planned for an assault on the city, and even that the names of tlie leaders 
.were give^n. It is impossible, at this time, to say what foundation there 
was for the.se charges ; but the reader may recollect that similar ones had been 
circulated previous to the barbarous massacre in the prison of the Chancery. 

Cn the twenty-third of the month, on the eve of St John’s, an edict was 
published, commanding all the Morisco males in Granada between ten and 
sixty years of age, to repair to the parish churches to which they respec- 
tively belonged, where they were to learn their fate. The women were to 
remain some time longer in the city, to dispose of the most valuable effects^ 
.such as could not easily be transported. This was not difficult, at the low 
prices for which, in their exti-emity, they were obliged to part with their 
property. We are left in ignorance of the fate of the children, who, no 
<loubt, remained in the hands of the government, to be nurtured in the Koman 
Catholic faith, t 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Moriscoes on the publication 
of thi.s decree, for which, though so long suspended by a thread, as it were, 
over their heads, they were wholly unprepared. It is not strange, as they re- 
called the atrocious murders perpetrated in the prison of the Chancery, tlrat 
they shoiild have been led to believe that nothing less than a mas-sacre of the 
%vhole Moorish population was now designed. It was in vain that the marquis 
of Mondejar endeavoured to allay their fears. They were somewhat comforted 
by the assurance of the President Deza, given under his own hand, that iheir 
lives were in no danger-. But their apprehensions on this point were not 
wholly quieted till Bon John had pledged his royal word that no harm should 
come to their persons ; that, in short, the great object of the government was 
to secure their safety. They then submitted without any attempt at resistanee. 
Itesistance, indeed, would have been hw-dly possible, destitute as they were of 
weapons or other means of defence, and surrounded on all quai-ters by the 
well-armed soldiery of Castile. They accordingly entered the churclreS as- 
signed to them, at the doors of which strong guards were stationed during 
the night, 

■» Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. ii, pp. 1 08-111.— Eerreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tora.-x. 
pp. 83, 84.— Cabrera, Fihpe Stgundo, lib. ix, cap. 0, 

t Mendoza, Gueira de Granada, p. 146. — Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. it p. ■lOOi— * 
Bleda <Croiiica de EspaHa, p. 706), in this part of his work, has done nothing moi-o than 
transcribe tlie pages of Mendoza, and that in so blundering a style as to mistake ttie date 
of this event by a month. . 
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On tlie following morning the Moriscoos were marched out and formed into 
a procession, which was to take its way to the groat hospital in the suburbs. 
This was a noble building, erected by the good Queen Isabella the Catholic, 
not long after the Couipicst. Here they were to stay till the arrangeinents 
were completed for forming them into divisions according to their several 
places of destination. It was a sad and solemn spectacle, that of this company 
of exiles, as they moved with slow and uncertain .step, bound together by 
cordiSj* * * § and escorted, or rather driven along like a gang of eonviots, by the 
tierce soldiery. There they Avere, the old and the young, the rich and the 
poor, now, aias ! brought to the .same level, the Ibrms of most of them bowed 
down, less by the Aveight of years than of soitoaa’’, their hands meekly folded on 
their brea.sts, their cheeks Avet Avitli tears, as they gazed for tlie last time on 
■their beautiful city, the sweet home of their inlancy, the proud seat of an- 
cient empire, endeared to them by so many tender and glorious recollections, t 

The march avus conducted in an orderly manner, vvitli but a single interrup- 
tion, Avludi, hoAvever, AA"iis near being attended by the most disastrous eonse- 
.(luences. A Spanish algiiazil, oUended at some AvorJs that fell from one of the 
prisanors— for so they might he called— retpiited him Avith a bloAV from his 
stall'. Hut the youth AA’hom he struck had the fiery blood of the Arab 'in his 
veins. Snatching up a broken tile, he dealt such a bloAv on the olfender’s 
head as nearly seWred his ear from it. The act cost him his life. He Avas 
speedily cut doAvn by the Spaniards, Avho rushed to the assistance of their 
wounded comrade. A rumour noAV went round that the Moriscoes had 
attempted the life of Don John, Avhose dress resembled in its colour that of 
the alguazil. The passions of the soldiery AA'cro roused. They flocked to the 
scene of violence, uttering the most dreadful imprecations. Their swords and 
lances glittered in the air, and in a few moments avouM have been sheathed in 
the bodies of their terrified victims. 

Fortunately, the quick eye of Don John discerned the confusion. Sur- 
rounded by a body-guard of arquebusiers, he aaus there in person to superin- 
tend the removal of the Moriscoes. Spurring Ixis horse foiward into the midst 
of the tumult, and shoAving himself to the troops, ho exclaimed that no one had 
offered him any harm. He called on them to return to their duty, and not to 
dishonour him as well as themselves, hy offering violence ;l:o innocent men, for 
whose protection he had so solemnly pledged his word. The soldibs, abashed 
by the rebuke of their young chief, and satisfied with the vengeance they had 
taken on the offender, fell back into their ranks. The trembling Moriscoes 
gradually recovered from their panic, the procession resumed its inarch, and 
without further interruption reached the hospital of Isabella. J 

There the royal contadores Avere not long in ascertaining the number of the 
exiles. It amounted to thirty-five hundred. That of the Avomen, Avho were 
soon to follow, Avas much greater. § The names, the ages, and the occupations 
of the men AVere all carefully registered. The folloAving day they were marched 
into the great square before the hospital, Avhere they Avere distributed into com- 
panies, each under a strong escort, to be conducted to their various places of 

* 'JPuostos en la ouerda, con guarda de infanteria 1 cavalleria por tma i otra parto."— 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granadii, p. 147. 

t “Puc nil miserable espectaculo," says an eycAvilness; “ver tantos hombres de todas 
edades, las cabezas baxas, las manos cruzadas y los rostros baflados de lagrimas^ con 
semblante doloroso y tristo, viondo que dexaban sus regaladas casas, sus familias, su 
patris, y tanto bien conio tenian, y aun no sabian ciorto lo que so liaria de sus cabezas.” 
— Marmol, Bebelion do Granada, torn. li. p. 102. 

J .Ibid. p. 103. — Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, p. 147. Both historians were present on 
this occasion. 

§ “Los que salieroa por todos tres mil i quinientos, el numero de mugeros mucho 
mayor.”r-Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p, 147- 
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destination. Tliese, far from being confined -to Andalusia, readied into Kcw 
Castile. In tliis arrangement we may trust that so much respect was paid to 
the dictates, of humanity, as not to separate those of the same kindred from one 
another. But the chroniclers give no in formation on the subject ; jirobably 
regarding details of this sort, in regard to the fallen race, as below the dignity 
of history. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of June, 1569, that, bidding a sad farewell to the 
friends and companions of their youth, from whom they were now to he for 
ever parted, they set forth on their doleful pilgrimage, "llhe moruing light had 
broken on the red toiveis of the Alhambra, as the bands of exiles, issuing fromi 
the gates of their beloved capital, the spot dearest to them upon earth, turned 
their faces towards their new homes, — Thornes which many of them were destined 
never to behold. The government, with shameful iudiffereneo, had neglected 
to provide for the poor wanderers the most common necessaries of life. Some 
actually perished of hunger by the way. Others, especially those accustomed 
from infancy to a delicate nurture, .sank down and died of fatigue. Some were 
seized by tlie soldiers, wdiose cupidity was roused by the sight of their helpless- 
ness, and were sold as slaves. Others were murdered by their guards in cold 
blood.* Thus reduced far below their original number, they reached their 
appointed places, there to linger out the remainder of their days in the midst 
of a population ivlio held them in that abhorrence with wlxioh a good Catholic- 
of the sixteenth century regarded “ the enemies of God.” t 

But the evils which grew out of this stern policy of the government were 
not wholly confined to the Moriscoes. This ingenious people were so far 
superior to the Spaniards in the knowledge of husbandry, and in the various 
mechanical arts, that they formed the mo.st important part of the iJopulatioa! 
of Granada. The only art in which their rivals excelled them was that whichc 
thrives at the expense of every other— the art of war. Aware of this, the- 

f overnment had excepted some of the best artisans in the capital from the- 
oom of e.'Lile which, had fixllen on their countiyinen, and they had accordingly 
remained in the city. But their number was too small to produce the result 
desired ; and it xvas not long before tli# quarter of the town which had been- 
occupied by the Jloriscoes exhibited a scene of woeful desolation. The light 
and airy edifices, which displayed in their form.s the fantastic graces of Arabian- 
arcMtectiU'C, fell speedily into decay. Tire paiton’es and pleasure-grounds, 
filled with cxotie.s, and glowing in all the exuberance of southern vegetation, 
became a wilderness of weeds ; and the court-yards and public squares, where- 
tanks and sparkling fountains, fed hy the streams of tlie Sierra Nevada, shed a 
refreshing coolness'over the atmosphere in the sultriest months of summer, 
were Soon converted into a melancholy heap of rubbish. 

The mischiefs growing out of the removal of the Moriscoes fell sorely on the- 
army. The men had been quartered, as wo have seen, in the houses of- the 
Moriscoes. Broni the present occupants, for the most part needy and thrift- 
le.ss speculators, they met with very different fare from what they had enjoyed 
under the former wealthy and luxurious proprietors. The troops supplied the- 
deflciency, ns far as they could, by plundei-ing the citizens. Hence mcessant-. 
i'i^uds arose between the people and the army, and a spirit of insubordination^ 
.rapidly gi-cw up in the latter, which made it more formidable to its friends than* 
^tO'■its■■foes.■^ :■ 

* “ Muchos Tnurierou por los caminos de trabajo, de causancio, do pesar, do bambrc ; su 
hierro, por wano cle los mismos quo los liavian do guardar, robados, vendidos pov cautivos.’*' 
— Mondozai Guerra do Granada, pi. 14S. 

t “ Los eiiemigos de D-ios,’’— the charitable pbrase by which tlie Moriscoes, as well aa- 
Moors, came now to be denominated by the Christians, 
t Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 148-150. 
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An eyewitness of these troubles closes Ms narrative of the removal of llio 
Moriscoiis by I'emarlciug that it was a sad spectacle to one wlio relleetod on the 
former ]iolicy and prosperity of this ill-starred race ; wlio had seen tiieir smnp- 
tnous mansions in the day of ‘their glory, their gardens ami pleasure-grounds, 
the scene of many a gay revel and jocund holiday, ami who now (ioiitrasted- ail 
this with the ruin into which everything had fallen.* “ It seems,” lie enn- 
clttdcs, "as if Providence had intended to show, hy the fate of tins bc'antitiil 
city, that the fairest things in this world are the most subject to decay.”!* To 
the philo.sopher of the ])reaent age it may seem rather the natural result of 
Shut system of religions intolerance which had converted into enemies those 
who, under a heiieflccnt nsle, would have been true and loyal subjects, and who 
hy their industry and skill wmidd have added inealcizlably to tiie resources of 
■ the country. 


CHAPTER VI. 

hebelliok of the mokiscoes. 

' i ipcnilimis of Lois Velez— Conspiracy against Aben-Humeya— His Assassination— Election 
of Abun-Aboo— Vigorous Prosecution of the War— Fierce- Combats intlio Vega— Impe- 
ttioua tipirit of Don ,Tolm— Surprise of Guejar. 

1569. 

While the events related in the preceding chapter were occurring, the marquis 

■ of Los Velez lay, with a considerable force, at Adra, a port on the Mediter- 
ranean, at the foot of the Alpujarras, which he had selected chiefly from the 
facilities it would afford liim for getting supplies for his army. In this he was 
•disappointed. Before the month of June_ had expired, his troops had begun 
to be straitened for provisions. The evil went on increasing from day to 
day. His levies, composed chiefly of taw recruits from Andalusia, were fuR 
•of idiat independent, and indeed turbulent spirit, which belongs to an ill- 
-disoiplined militia. There was no lack of courage in the soldiery. But the 
same men who had fearlessly braved the dangers of the campaign, now- 
growing impatient under the pinch of hunger, abandoned their coloui’s hi 
greatummhei's. 

There -were vaidous causes for the deficiency of supplies. The principal one 
- .'if thc.se may probably be found in the romissuess of the council of war, .several 

■ whose niemiiers regarded the marquis with an evil eye, and were not sorry 
'.'iO see his embarrassments. 

Some vigorous measures ivoro instantly to he taken, or the armj^, it Avas 
' .‘vident, would soon altogether melt away. By the king’s command, orders 
' -evre d( sjuitchod to Eequesens, who lay with his squadron olf the ]joi-t of 
'^'elez-Malaga, to supply the camp with proAusions, AAdiile it received reinforce- 
ment, s, as iiefore, principally from the Andalusian militia. The army re- 
■c.eived a still more important accession in the Avell-disciplinetl veterans Avho 
Iml folloAved the grand-commander from Italy. Thus strengthened, and pro- 
visioned for a Aveek or more, Los Velez, at the head of twelve tliouaand men, 

* “ Quedb grandisiiua lastima .-i los que habiendo visto la prosperidad, la polinia, y cl rc- 
galo de las casas, carmenes y guertas, donde los Moriscos teuian todas sus rewBaeiemes y 
jiasaliempos, y desde a pocos dias lo vieron todo asolado y dostniido.”— Marmol, Eebebon 
tda Qraiiada* torn: ii.'p. 104. ■. ’ ■ ■ 

+ " Farema bleu estar sujeia aqiiellafeKcisima ciudad i tal deBtrucciou, parii que sc enti- 
-enda que las oosas nm esplendidas yfleridas entre la gente cstan mas aparejadas a loa 
•golpes do fottuBo."— Marmol, ubi supra. 
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sfit forth on tlut hventy-sixtb of July, and stmck at once into tko Alpnfarras. 
Ke had been directed by the council to establish himself at Ugibar, %vhieh, bv 
its central position, would enable him to watch the movements of Aben- 
Huiueya, Olid act on any point as occasion required. 

Tlic m.'irtjuis, without difficulty, defeated a force of some five or six thousand 
iru-ii, who liad been stationed to oppose his entrance into the mountain 
country. He then pressed forward, and on the high lands beyond Ugibar 
-—which place he liad already occupied— he came in sight of Alien-Humeya, 
with the liower of his troops drarni up to receive him. 

The tiro cliiefs, in their ehai-aoters, their persons, and their equipments, 
jnight ho cnimidered as no bad types of the European and the Arab chivalry. 
'I'lic niurquis, sheathed in complete mail, of a sable colour, and mounted on liis 
heavy war-liorsc, aiso covered with armour, was to lie seen brandishing a 
lance whicli, siiort and thick, seemed rather like a truncheon, as he led his 
iiirii Ijolilly oil, prepared to jdungo at once into the thick of the light.'*' He 
was tim very embiom of brute force. Aben-Humeya, on the other hand, 
gracefully managing ]ii.s swift-footed, .snow-white Andalusian, with his 
Morisco mantle of crimson floating lightly from his shoulder.s, and his 
Turlci.sh turban wreathed around his ]ieacl,+ instead of force, sugge.sted the 
o]ipositc ideas of agility and adroitness, so eharacteristic of the eiiilflren of 
the East. 

Hiding along liis linos, the Morisco pirince exhorted his followers not to fear 
the name of Lo.s Telez : for, in tlie hour of danger, God would aid His own ; 
nnd better was it, at any rate, to die like brave men in the field, than to live 
dishonoured.^ Hotwithstanding these magnanimous words, it was far from 
Aben-Humeya’s wish to meet his enemy in a fail’ field of fight. It was con- 
trary to the g:enms and the habit of his waifaro, which was of the guerilla 
kind, abounding in sallies and surprises, in which, seeking some vulnerable 
pioint, he could deal his blow and retreat preciiiitatcly among the mountains. 

Yet his followers, though greatly inferior in numbers to the enemy, behaved 
with spirit ; and the field w-as well contested, till a body of Andalusian horse, 
making a cUtour under cover of some lising ground, fell unexpectedly on the 
Tear of the Moriscoes, and threw them into confu.sion. The marquis' pressing 
them at the same time vigorously in front, they broke, and soon gave way 
on all sides. Aben-Humeya, perceiving the day'lost, gave the rein to his high- 
mettled genet, who swiftly bore him from the field ; and, though hotly pur- 
sued, he soon left his enemies behind. On reaching the foot of the Sierra 
Hevada, the chief dismounted, and hajnstringing his noble animal, plunged 
into Hie depths of the mountains, which again opened their friendly arms to 
receive him.§ Yet he did not remain there long before he was joined by his 
followers ; and no sooner W’as he m sufficient strength, than he showed himself 
on the eastern skirts of the sierra, whence, like an eagle stooping on hi.s prey, 
he rushed down upon tlie plains below, sweeping through the rich valley of 
the Rio de Almanzora, and carrying fire and sword to the very borders of 

* Armado do unas armas negras de la color del aeero, y una oelada en la cabeaa Ueua de 
jlamagcs, y uiia gruesa lanza en la mano mas xecia que larga.”— Maruiol, Robelion do 
toiiada, tom. it p. 333. _ > 

t “ Andaba Alien Uinoya vistoso delante do todos en nn oaballo bianco eon una aljuba de 
graiia vosti(l.a, y un turlmnte Tiirquosco en la cabeza.”— IbiA p. 134. 

J “ No temiesen cl vano nombre del Matqites de loa Velez, porque en los mayorcs tra- 
bajos acudia Dios a los siiyos ; y quando les Mime, no les podria faltar una honroa* muerte 
con las armas en las nianos, qne les estaba inejor que vivir deshonrados.”— Ibid. p. 134. 

5 “Y apoandoso del cabaUo, le Wzo dc^amtar, y se embrefio eu las sierras. "—Ibid. 
lOC.'Cit. ■ ■■■ 

Hita eommomorates the flight of the "little king” Of tlie Alpnjarraa in one of his ballads, ‘ 
—Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 310. 
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Murcia. Here lie revenged himself on Los Yeloz by falling on his tovn of Las 
Cuevas, firing his dwellings, ravaging his estates, and rousing his Morisco 
vassals to rebellion.* 

Meanwhile the marquis, instead of following up his victor}’-, remained torpid 
•within the walls of CMahorra. Hero he had desired the council to provide 
stores for the subsistence of his army. To his dismay, none had been provided ; 
and as his own attempts to procure them were unsuccessful, he .soon found 
himself in the same condition as at Adra. The famine-stricken troops, with 
little pay and less plunder, first became discontented, then mutinous, and at 
length deserted in great numbers. It was in vain that the irascible old chief 
poured out his wrath iu menaces and imprecations. His arrogant tenqier had 
fnaclo him hated even more than he was feared by his soldiers. They now went 
off, not stealthily and hy night, but in the open day, whole companies at a 
time, their arquebuses on their shoulders, and their matches lighted, t When 
Hon Diego Fajardo, the marquis’s son, endeavoured to stay them, one, more 
audacious than the rest, lodged a musket-ball iu his body. It was not long 
before the gallant array with which the marquis had so proudly entered the 
Alpujaixas, was reduced to less than three themsaud men. Among them were 
the Italian veterans, who refu.sed to tarnish their well-earned laurels by thus 
basely abandoning their commander. 

The council of war complained loudly to the king of the fatal inactivity of 
the marquis, and of his neglect to follow up the advantages he had gained. 
Los Velez augiily retorted hy throwing the blame on that body, for neglecting 
to furnish him with the supplies which would have enabled him to do so. 
Philip, alarmed, with reason, at the critical aspect of affairs, oi'dered the 
mai-qnis of Mondejar to repair to court, that he might confer with him on 
the state of the country. This was the avowed motive for his recall. But, 
in truth, it seems probable that the king, aware of that nobleman’s leaning to 
a pacific policy, and of his personal hoistility to Los Velez, deemed it best to 
remove him altogether from any share in the conduct of the war. This ho 
did most effectuall}’-, by sending; him into honourable exile, first appointing 
Mm Viceroy of V^entia, and afterwards raising him to the important post of 
Viceroy of Naples. From this period the name of Mondejar no more appears 
on the theatre of the Morisco war.J 

The marquis did not \vin the favour to which he was entitled by his deserts. 
Ho seems to have possessed some of the best qualities of a good captain. 

, Bold in action, he was circumspect iu council. Slow and sagacious in the 
formation of his plans, he carried them out with singular persWerance. He 
knew the country well winch was the seat of the insumetion, and perfectly 
understood the character of its inhabitants. "What was more rare, he made 
allowance for the excesses into which they had been drawn by a long course of 
iiisult and oppression. The humanity of his disposition combined with his 
views of policy to make him rely more on conciliatory measures than on fear, 
for the reduction of the enemy. How well tMs worked we have .seen. Had 
he been properly .suppoited by those engaged with him in the direction of 
affiiirs, we can hardly doubt of Ms ultimate success. But, unhappily, the two 
most proinineut of these, the President Deza .and the Marquis of Los ihdez, 
were narrow-minded, implacable bigots, who, far from feeling compassion for 
the Moriscoes, looked on tlie whole race as “ God’s enemies.” Unfortunately, 

• ♦ Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, p. 209.— Marmol, ReTeelion do Granada, tom. ii. p. 160. 
-- Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. it p. 23S. 

t “ I tan adelante paso la de.<!orden, que so Juntaron quatroeientos aroalniceros, ,i con 
las meehas on las sarpentinas fialieroii a vista del campo.”— Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, 
p. 196. 

t Ibid. p. 198 et seq.— Marmol, 'UehelioB de Granada, tom, il p, 140. 
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tliese views found fa%'0UT -vntli tlie government ; and Philip, who rightly 
thought that the manjuis of Mondejar -would only prove a hindrance to car- 
rying on hostilities witli vigour, acted consistently in sending him from the 
country. Yet, while he wns thus removed from the conduct of the -war, it 
may he thought an unequivocal acknoTvledgment of Mondejar’s deserts, that 
he -was transferred to the most considerable post in the gift of the cro-wn. 

Before the marquis’s departurCj Philip had transferred his coni-t to Cordova, 
in order to facilitate his communication with the seat of war. He hoped, too^ 
that the Icnowledge of his being so near would place some check on tlie disor- 
derly temper of the soldiery, and animate them with more loyal and patriotic 
feelings. In this ■\vay of jmoceeding he considered himself as imitating 
the example of his great ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella, -who, during the 
war of Granada, usually transferred their court to one of the capitals of the 
South. He did not, howmver, think it necessaiy, lilie them, to lead his armies 
in person, and share in the toils of the campaign. 

On the nineteenth of October, Philip published an edict, which intimated 
his design of following up the -u'ar with vigom-. It cominauded that such of 
the Moriscoes as had liitherto been allowed to remain in Granada should no-w 
he removed from it, in order that no means of communication might be left to 
them with their brethren in the mountains. It was further proclaimed, that 
the w’ar henceforth -vi'as to be carried on with “fire and blood;”* in other 
words, that no mercy wa.s to bo shown the insurgents. This was the first 
occasion on which this fierce denunciation had been made by the government. 
To reconcile the militia of the towns to the service, their pay was to be raised < 
to a level with that of the Italian volunteers ; and to relievo the towns, the . 
greater part of the expense was to he borne by the croira. Before the publi- 
cation of this ordinance the king had received intelligence of an event unex- 
pected alike by Christian and by Moslem— the death of Aben-Humoya, and 
that by the hands of some of his own followers. 

The Morisco prince, after carrying the war up to the borders of Murcia, , 
laid siege to two or three places of strength in that quarter. As might have 
been expected, be failed in these attempts, from his want of battering artil- . 
lery. Thus foiled, he led back his forces into the Alpuj arras, and established • 
his -quarters in the ancient Moorish palace of Lanjaron, on the slopes of the ■ 
mountains commanding the beautiful valley of Lecrin. Here the torpid ' 
condition of the Spaniards under Los Yelez allowed the young monarch to 
xemain, and give himself up to those sensual indulgence.s with which the 
Moslem princes of the East were apt to solace their leisure in the intervals of 
war. His haroni rivalled that of any Oriental satrap in the number of its ■ 
inmates. This was strange to the Moriscoes, who, since their nominal con- 
version to Christianity, had of course repudiated polygamy. In the eyes of 
the Moslems, it might pass for good evidence of their prince’s orthodoxy. 

Ever since Aben-Hnnieya’s ascent to -the tlmone ho had been declining in 
popularity. Hi.s handsoiuo person, the courtesy of his manners, his chivalrous 
spirit, and his devotion to the cause, had easily won him the affections of his 
subjects. But a too sudden elevation had unfortunately that effect on him 
wliich it is wont to have on weak minds, without any settled principles or 
lofty aim to guide them. Possessed of power, he became tyrannical in the 
use of it.t His arbitrary acts created enemies, not the less dangerous that 
they were concealed. The consciousness of the wrongs’ he had committed 
made him susj)icious. He surrounded himself with a body-guard of four 

* “Que sc puMicase la guerra a fuego y d sangre.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. 
iL p. 160, 

t Vivia ya eon estado de Esi, pero con arbitrio de tirano."— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 
p, 209 , • 
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ImndrccLmen. Sixieen liundred more were qiiEa’tered iii tlic place where he 
was residiDjf ; and the principal avenues to it, we are told, were defended hy 
Larricades.-* Those whom he suspected he treated mth particular kindness. 
He drew them around Ms person, overwhelmed them with favours, and, when 
he had won them by a show of confidence, he struck- the fatal Idow.f During 
the sliort period of his reign, no less than three hundred and fifty persons, 
wo are assured, fell victims to his jealousy or his revenge..'!: 

Among Aben-Humeva’s officers was one named Diego Algiiazil, wlio had a 
heautifiil kinswoman, “with whom he lived, it is said, on terms of greater 
intimacy than was justified by the relationship of the parties. As he was one 
day imprudently speaking of her to Ahen-Humeya in the glowing language 
of a lover, the curiosity of the king was so much inflamed by it that ho 
desired to see licr. In addition to her personal charms, the fair Zahara Avas 
mistress of many accomplishments which rendered her still more attractive. 
She had a sweet aMcp, Avhich she accompanied hewitcHngly on the Inte, and 
in her dancing tlisplayed all the soft and voluptuous movements of the dark- 
eyed beauties of Andalusia. § When brought hefore the king, she did her 
Lest to please him ; for though attached, as it .seems, to her kinsman, the 
ambitious coquette had no objection to liaving a royal suitor in her chains. 
In this she perfectly succeeded ; and the enamoured prince intimated his 
desire to Alguazil that ho would resign to liiin the possession of his mistress. 
But the Morisco loved her too well ; and neither threats nor promises of the 
most extravagant kind were able to extort his consent. Thus baffled, the 
reckless Aben-Humeya, consulting only his passion, caused the ]3erhaps not 
reluctant Zahara to be taken by force and lodged in his harem. By tliis act 
he made a mortal enemy of Alguazil. 

Hor did he long enjoy the favour of his new mistress, who, come of an 
ancient lineage in Granada, || had hoped to shai’e the tlirone of the Morisco- 
monarch. But Aben-Humeya’s passion did not carry him to tins extent of 
complaisance ; and Zahara, indignant at finding herself degraded to the rank 
joid fide of the seraglio, soon breathed only a desire for vengeance. In this 
state of things she found the means of communicating with her kinsman, 
and arranged with liim a plan for carrying their murderous intent into 
executiom 

The most important corps in the Morisco army was that of tire Turkish 
mercenaries. But they were so fierce and tiu-bulent a race that Aben-Humeya 

■* “Teriiemlo liarroadas las csilles del lugar de mancra, que nadie pudicse entrar en el sin 
ser visto dsentido;”—Marmol, Rolitdion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 1C3. 

‘’•f Mendoza, Guacra de Granada, ii. 210. 

Hueh is the Tiberius^ike portrait given of him by an enemy— by one however, it may be 
added, Avho for liberal views and for di.serimiuation of character was not surpas,sed by any 
chronicler of his time. 

t “ Los cuale.s pasaron do treseieiitos cincuenta, segun yo he sido informado de varies 
Moriscos qua segnian .sus banderas ; y de tol manera proeedia el reyccillo, que vino a ser 
odiosisimo nlossuyos porsus erueldadcs.” — Mita, Gue.rras de Granada, toiru ii. jj. 303. 

§ “ Que no ta hay mas hermoaa 
cn toda la Andalucia ; 
blanoa esy colorada, 
como la rosa mas llna ; 

Taile, danza, cahta a estremo, 

que ea un eneanto el oirla ; 

es moza, holla y gractosa 

nadie vi6 tal on su vida.”— Ibid. tom. ii. p. 324. 

The severer pencil of Mendoza does not disdain the same warm colouring for the portrait 
of the Morisco beauty.— Guerra de Granada, p, 213. 

D Muger igualmente hermosa i de linage.”.^Ibid, 
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puid dear for their services. A strong hody of these troops lay on the frontkTs 
of Orgiba, under the command of Aben-Aboo — a near relative of the IMoriseo 
prince, whose life, it may be remembered, he had once saved by submitting 
to every extremity of torture rather than betray his Iniidng-place. To th£ 
commander Abon-Humeya despatched a messenger, directing him to engagtr 
the Turks in a certain expedition, ■which "ivonld serve both to give tlu-in 
omploymentj and to satisfy their appetite for plunder. 

The time named for the messenger’s departirre \ras commnnieatcd by Zahara 
to her kinsman, who caused him to he -waylaid and miu'derod, and his de- 
spatches to be secured. He then had a letter -written to Aben-Aboo, wMch 
bore apparently the royal sigirature. This was counterfeited by his nephew, a 
young man then hnldiiig the post of secretary to Aben-Humeya, with whom 
he had lately conceived some cause of disgust. The letter stated that the 
insubordination of the Turks made them dangerous to the state ; and that in. 
some way or other tliey must he removed, and that speedih'-. With this view, 
Aben-Aboo was directed to march them to Mecina, on the frontiers of the 
Sierra Kevadii, where ho would be joined by Diego AIgnaziJ, with a party of 
soldiers, to assist him in carrying the plan into execution. The best mode, 
it was suggested, of getting rid of the Turks, would be by poison. 

This letter was despatched by a courier, -who was speedily followed by 
Alguazil and a hundred soldiers, as the cunning conspirator desired to present 
himself before Aben-Aboo ivithout leaving him time for comsideration. 


He found that eommander in a state of tho utmost perplexity and conster- 
nation. Alguazil declai'od that he liad come in eonsenuencu of certain instnic* 
tions ho had received from tlie king, of too atrocious a nature for him to 
execute. Aben-xlboo had as little mind to perform the bloody work assigned 
to him. He had no distrust of the genuineness of tlie letter. Hoseejm, the 
connnander of the Turks, happening to pass the house at that time, was called 
in, and the des])atche3 w’ere shown to him. The fit*ry chief insi.sted on crom- 
municating them to some of hi.s comrades. The greatest indignation prevailed 
among the Turkish leaders^ outraged by this base treachery of the very man 
W'hotn they had come to servo at the peril of their lives. They one and all 
demanded,' not his deposition, but bis death. 'Diego Alguazil saw that his 
scheme was working well. He artfully fanned the flame, and inofessed to 
share deciily in tho indignation of the Moslems. It wa.s at length agreed to 
pur the tyrant to death, aiul to offer the crown to Aben-Aboo. 

This cliiei'tain enjoyed a liigli reputation for .sagacity and prudence. His 
passions, imlilce those (d‘ Abeti-IIumeya, seemed ever under the control of Iris 
reas;)n ; and, far from indulging an ill-regulated ambition, he had been always 
faithful to his trust. Hut tlie present tempLation was too strong for his virtiie. 
He may liave thought that, .since the throne was to be vacant, tho descendant 
of fhi‘V)meyiis had a better to it than any other. ■ Whatever may have- 
been tlie sophistry to which he yielded, he knew that those who now promised 
him tho erown had the power to make their promise good. Ho gave his 
assent on condition that, in the course of three months, his election should bo 
conlinned by the dey of Algier-s, as the representative of the Turkish 
sultan. 


Having arranged their plans, the conspirators lost no time in putting them 
in ('xecution. They set out that very hOur, on tho evening of the third of 
October, for Lanjaron, with a body of four hundred troops— one half being 
Turks, the other Moriscoes. By midnight they reached their jilace of destina- 
tion. Diego Alguazil and tho Turkish captains -were too well knovTO as 
' enjoying the contideiice of Ahon-Humeya to meet with any opposition 
to their entrance into the town. Nor, though the Morisco king had 
retired to rest, did the guard oppose any difficulty to their passing into.- 
his dwelling. Proc^ding to his chamber, they found the doors secured^. 
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but speedily forced an entrance, Neitker arm nor voice was raised in liis 
defence.’' 

Aben-Huineya, roused from sleep by the tumult, would have sprung from 
his couch j but tlie faithless Zaliara held him fast in her embrace, until Diego 
Alguazil and some others of the conspirators, rushing in, bound his arms 
together with a Moorish veil.+ Indeed, he was so much bewildered as scarcely 
to attempt resistauc(?. 

The Turkish commander then showed Mm the letter. Ahen-Humoya recog- 
nized the wilting of his secretary, but declared that he had never dictated such 
a letter, nor was the signature liis. How far his assertion gained credit we 
arc not infonned. But the conspirators had already gone too far to be forgiven. 
To recede was death. Either Abcn-Hnmcya or they must be sacrificed. It 
was in vain that he protested his innocence, and that he offered to leave the 
question to the sultan, or to the dey of Algiers, or to any person competent 
to decide it. But little heed was given to his protestations, as the conspira- 
tors dragged him into an adjoining apartment. The ilnhappy young man 
perceived that his hour was come — that there was no one of all liis friends or 
menials to interpose between him and his fate, Erom that moment he changed 
his tone, and assumed a bearing more worthy of his station. “ They are mis- 
taken,” he said, “who suppose me to he a follower of the Prophet. I die, as 
I have lived, in the Christian faith. I accepted the post of head of the 
rehellion that I might the better avenge the wrongs heaped on me and my 
family hy the Spaniards. They have been avenged in full measure, and I am 
now ready to die. Heither,” said he, turning to Aben-Aboo, his destined 
successor, “do I envy you. It will not be long before you will follow me.” 
He then, with his own hands, coolly arranged around his neck the cord with 
which he was to be strangled, adjusted his robes, and, covering his face with 
his mantle, submitted himself without a struggle to his executioners.J 

His body was thrown into a neighbouring sewer, mth as little concern as if 
it had been that of a dog. There it continued, till Don John of Austria, 
healing that Ahen-Humeya had died a Christian, caused his remains to be 
removed to Quadix, and laid in the ground with the solemnities of Christian 
huria3,§ 

That Ahen-Hmneya should have come to so miserable an end is not strange. 
.The recldessness with which he sacrificed all who came between him and the 
gratification of his passions, siuTounded him with enemies, the more dangerous 
in a climate where the blood is hot, and the feeling of revenge is easily kindled 
in the bosom. At the beginning of his reign his showy qualities won Mm a 
popularity which, however, took no root in the afi'eotions of the people, and 
which faded away altogether when the defects of Ms character were more fuHy 
brought to light by the exigencies of his situation ; for he was then found to 
possess neither the niiiitaiy skill necessary to insine success in the field, nor 
those higher moral attributes which command respect and obedience at home. 

Very difieront was the character of Ms successor, Aben-Aboo, Instead of 

* “Ningiuio huvo que tomase las axmas, ni bolvieso de palabra por 61,” — Mendoza, Guerra 
de Granada, p. 217. 

t “ Ataronle las manos eon un almaizar.”— Ibid. p. 218, 

X “Elmtsmo so did la buelta como lo hieiesen monos mal; concerto la ropa, cubri6s0 el 
rostro."— Ibid. p. 219. 

§ There is less discrepancy than usual in the aoeomits both of Aben-Humeya’s assassi- 
nation and of the circumstances which led to It. These circumstances have a certain 
Oriental^ colouring, which makes them not the less probable, considering the age and 
country in which they occurred. —Among the different authorities in prose and verso, See 
Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 162-169; Mendoza, GueiTa de Granada, pp. 212- 
.220 • Rufo, La Austriada, cantos 18, 14; Hita, Guerras de Granaria, tom. ii. p, 837 et seq • 
yauderhammen, Don Juan de Aristria, fol. 16S-10S- » 
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displaying tlie frivolous arid lioentious tastes of Aben-Humcva vr 

was witliont reproaoh. Ho was much older timn lil pSssor 

had not the same fiery enthusiasm, and dashiiifr snirit of 

aionpl to Atat-HutV, k. Coveted SoTorS to ttfS, t^w 

his plans and singular courage in carr3dng t&em into execution 

hde 5 ,xn_ his integrity ; while the decorum and gravity of his dprnono^*” 

combined with the more substantial oualitie<? of hJo oill,. . ^/■^^“^^^riour. 

Kcnorf Mng of oe in tlie It «t wT? “ 

proposed elevation to the supreme power, that t he Wrrif tLJo t, Vr 

so_ perilous to himself. At all events, the part he^LKaken iif the oof 
spiracy seems to have given no disgust to the people^vt weU ofX 
despotism_ under which they had been living, welcomed 
the accession of the new sovereign. Many places which liad 
no part in tlm struggle for independence, ^now sent 
Abon-Aboo, ^vho soon found himself the ruler over a wider e^teS ortL-i 
tory than, at any time, had acknowledged the sway of his predecessor 
It was not long before the confirmation of his election arrived 'from 
Algiers ; and Aben-Aboo, assuming the regal name of Mulcv Abdallah TVTn^ 
hammed as a prefix to his own, went through the usud s mple foms of a 
coronation of a k^ of Granada." In his right hand on this Siou Te W 
^ tounei! insGnbed with the legend, ‘^More I could not dpcn'ri^ i/aca n-m t i 4 . 
have contented me.»t Such ali inscription marbe 

more^aspinng temper lurked within his bosom W theWd har^^S^ifldm 

slnfh ® did not like his predecessor, waste his time in effeminate 

sloth. He busied himselt with various important reforms, givincr esncciallv » 
new organisation to the army, and importing a large qmuititv°of S s 

f «ot to allow L mefi time for dis^ 

content, but to engage them at once in active service. The first obipct rio 

route to Gianada, and which served as a point of communication between tbfif 
capital and remoter parts of the country. mumoauoii duw een that 

Aben-Aboo got everytliing in readiness with such desnateli tbat nn 
twen^-sixth of Octohtn, a few weeks only after the death^of Aben-Humeva 
ho set out on his expedition at the head of a well-appointed army consisthiff 
^ more than ton thousand men, partly foreign mercenaries and partly natives^ 
Hastening his march, he soon presented himself before Orgiba, and laid siene 
to the place. Ho pushed matters forward so vigorously, that in a few davs to 
W.1S Fcpared to storm the works. Four times ho braS hi^rJn tTthe 
assault , but though, on the fourth, he succeeded in throwing himself, with a 

! i-oP’itacion de valientc i lioinbre del campo, con la afabilidad cravadad 

ins tenido coma RaSxS: 

inente do iodos. —Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 224. ^ 

This was painting liim eii leau. For a painting of an opposite complexion see Miuiana ' 

""f ‘ suspicaz, y de pdsims eo,stttmbro,s." (Historia de 

Lspana, p. S78,) lortunately for Abon-Aboo, the first-mentioned writer a eontemuorai-v 
must be admitted to be the better authority of the two ’ 

toim'ifp. 168 .“ merio3,»_Mannol, Eebolion de Qrauada, . 

See also, for the account Cif this martial ceremony, Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 322. 
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small body of Iroops, on the ramparts, he -vvas met with such detonnined re- 
sistance. bV the garrison and their brave commander, Francisco de Molina, that 
lie was obliged to fall back -Rilh loss into his trenches. I'kus repulsed, and 
wholly destitute of battei'ing ordnance, the Morisco chief found it expedient 
to emivert the siege into a blockade. 

The time thus consumed gave opportimity to Don John of Austria to send 
a strong force, under the duke of fciesii, to the relief of the garrison. Aben- 
Aboo, desirous to intercept his enemy’s nnarch, and oooui.iy one of those defiles 
that would give him the advantage of position, silently broke up his encamp- 
ment, under cover of the night, and took the direction of Lanjaron. Here he 
came so suddenly on tlic advanced guai-d of the Christians, that, taken by sur- 
prise, it gave way, and falling back, after considerable loss, on the maiii body 
tif the army, threw the whole into confusion. Happily the duke, of Sesa, 
though labouring at the time under a shar]> attack of gout, by extraordinary 
exertions was enabled to rally his men, and inspire them with courage to 
‘repulse the enemy, thus retrieving his own honour and the fortunes of 
the day, - 

-Meanwhile, the l)rave Molina and his soldiers no sooner learned that the 
besiegers Lad abandoned their works, than, eager to profit by their temporary 
ab.scnee, the cause of which they suspected, they dismantled the forties.?, ancl,^ 
burying their guns in the ground, hastily evacuated the place. The duke of 
S'c.sa, finding that tire great object of his expedition — ^the safety of the garrison 
— was now accomplished, and not feeling himself in sufficient strength to cope 
witli the Morisco chief, instantly began his retreat on Granada, In this he 
was not molested by Aben-Aboo, wlm was only too glad to be allowed without 
interruption to follow uj) the siege of Orgiba. But, finding this iMace, to his 
surprise, abandoned by the euemj'-, he entered it without bloodshed, and with 
colours flying, as a conqueror.* 

These successes in the commencement of his reign furnished a brilliant 
aitguiy for the future. The fame of Aben-Aboo spread far and wide through 
the country ; and the warlike peasantry thronged from aU quarters to his 
standard. Tidings now arrived that several of the prineipal places on the 
eastern slcirts of the Alpuj arras had proclaimed their adherence to the Morisco 
cause ; and it was expected that the flame of insurrection worrld soon spread to 
the adjoining provinces of Murcia and Yalencia, So widely, indeed, had it 
already spread, that, of .all the Morisco territory south of Granada, the country 
around Malaga and the sierra of Eonda, on the extreme west, were the only 
portions that still acknowledged the aixthoritj' of Castilc.t 

The wai’ now took the same romantic aspect that it wore in the days of the- 
conquest of Granada. Bcaeon-flrcs were to he seen along the liighest peaks of 
the sierra, Girowing their ominous glare around for many a league, and calling 
the bold mountaineers to the fora.y. Then came*the gathering of the wild 
militia of the country', which, pouring down on the lower levels, now in the 
faded green of autumn, swept away herds and flocks, and bore them off in 
triumph to their fastnesses. . : 

Sometimes marauders penetrated into the vega, the hcantiful vega, every 
ineh of whose soil was fertilized with human blood, and which now, as in an- 
cient times, became the battle-ground of Chi’istian and Moslem cavaiicrs. 
Almost , always it was the fonner who had the a{lvanta.ge, as was intimated 
by Gie gory trophies,— the heads and hands of the vanquished, which they 

* Eorreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x, pp. Ul-118.— Maxinol, Rebelion cle Granada, tom. 
ii. pp. 1G9-1S9.— Mendoza, Giieira de Granada, p. 225 ot soq.— Miniana, Hist. dtEspafia, 

+ “Destamaneraquedaronlevantadosiodoa los Mormcos del Eoino, sino los de la Hoya 
do Malaga i Serrania de Honda. "—Mendoza, Giuerra de Granada, p. 241. 
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bore on ilie points of their knees, ivhen, amidst the shouts of the populace, 
they came thundering on through the gates of the capital.* 

Yet soraetiine.H fortune lay in the opposite scale. The bold infuk'is, after 
.scouring the mga, would burst into the suburbs, or even iwo the city of 
Granada, filling the place with consternation. Then might be seen the terror- 
stricken citizens hurrying to and fro, while the ^eat alarm-bell of the 
Alhambra sent forth its 'summons, and the chivaliy, mounting in haste, 
shouted the old war-cry of Saint Jago, and threw themselves on the invadera, 
who, after a short but bloody fray, were sui*e to be driven in confusion across 
the vega, and far over the borders. 

' Don John, on the.se occasions, was always to he descried in the front of 
battle, as if reioicing in his element, and eonrting danger like some paladin of 
romance. Indeed, Pliilip was obliged, agiiiu anct again, to relniko his brother 
for thus wantonly exposing his life, in a manner, the king intimated, wliollj’- 
nubecoining his raulc.t But it would have been as easy' to I'eiii in the war- 
horse when the trumpet was sounding in his ears, as to curb the s2ni’its of the 
high-mettled young chieftain when his followers were mustering to the charge.. 
In truth, it was precisely these occasions that filled him with tlie,greate.st glee ; 
for they opened to him the only glimiises he was allowed of that career of 
glory for which his soul had so long panted. Every detachment that sallied 
forth from Granada on a warlike adventnre was an object of his envy; and 
as he gazed on the blue mountains that rose as an impassable barrier around 
him, ho was like the bird vainly beating its iduinage against the gilded wires 
of its prison-house, and longing to be free. 

He wrote to the king in the mo,st earnest terms, rejn-esonting the forfom 
condition of affaii^ — the Spaniards losing ground day after day, and the amy 
under the marquis of Los Velez wasting away its energies in sloth, or exerting 
them in unprofitable enterpri.ses. He imidored his brother not to compel 
him to remain thus cooped up within the walls of Gi’anad.a, but to allow 
him to have a, real as well as nominal command, and to conduct the war 
in persou.J 

The views pre.scnted by Don Jolm were warmly suiiportod by Bequesens^ 
who Avrftte to Philij), denouncing, in unqualified terms, the incapaeity of 
Los Velez. 

Philip had no objection to receive complaints, even against those whom he 
most favoured. He could not shut his eyes to tlie-trath of the charges now 
hrought against the hot-headed old chief, who had .so long enjoyed his confi- 
dence, hut whose campaigns of late had been a series of blunder.s. He saw the 
critical asjiect of afiairs, and the danger that the rebellion, which had straek 
.so deep root in Oranada, unless speedily crushed, would spread over the atljoin- 
ing provinces. Mondejnr’.s removal from the scene of action had not brought 
the remedy that Philiii had expected. 

Yet it was with reluctance that he yielded to his brother’s wi-shes ; whether 

* “Lk'vauclo lo.s eseudftro.s las eakezasylas manos de los Moros en los luerros do las 
janzas.’— Marmol, Hekelion do Granada, tmn, ii. p. 159. 

The head of an (aieiay was au old perqoi.sito of the victor— whether Christian or Moslem— 
iu the wars wilh the Spanislx Arabs. It is frequently commemorated in the Moorish 
rorfiiina:i! as amen" the most honourable trophies of the field, down to as late a period as tlio 
war of: Granada. See, .among others,: the ballad, beginning ^ > 

“ A vista de los doa Be^es.” 

t “ rqnc saliv d tales rebates es desantoridad, vnestra, sienilo quien soi.s y teniendo el 
cargo que tents.”— Carta, de Felipe Segnndo a Bon Joan do Austria, SO de Bctiembre, 15C9, 
MS. 

I “ Le .suiJiieo mire que ni ii quien soy, ni d la edad quo tongo ui a olra cosa algmta 
(onvioDO enceiTarme, cuando mas razon cs que me muestre.” — Carta de Don Juan de Austria 
al Key, 23 de Setiembre, 15«9. MS. 
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distrusting tlie capacity of one so yonng for an independent command, or, 
as might he inferred from his letters, apprehending the dangers in which Don 
John’s impetuous spirit would prohahly involve him_. Having formed his 
plans, he lost no time in eommimicating them to_ his brother. Tho yoiing 
warrior was to succeed Los Velez in the command of the eastern army, which 
was to be strengthejaed by reinforcements, while the duke of Sesa, under the 
direction of Don Jolm, was to estal dish himself, with an eflioient corps, in 
the Alpujarras, in such a position ns to cover the approaches to Granada. 

A summons was tlien sent to the principal towns of Andalusia, requiring 
tliein to raise fresh levies for the war, who rvere to be encouraged by promises 
of better i>ay than had before been given. But these promises did not weigh 
•so nnu'li with tho soldiers as the knowledge that Don John of Austria was to 
take charge of the oxpcditioir ; and nohlesarrd cavaliers came thronging to tho 
war, with' tlreir well-armed retaimir.s, in such rrumbers that the king felt it 
nec(?.ssary to p\tblislr another ordinance, prohibiting any, without express 
pennis.sion, from joining the service."^ 

All now was bustle and excitement in Granada, as the new levies came in, 
and the old ones were receiving a better organization. Indeed, Don John had 
beerr ■ clo.sely occupied for some time with introducing reforms among the 
troops quartered in the city, who, from causes already mcirtiorrcd, had fallen 
into a state of the most alarming in.srrbordinatiorr. A similar spirit had infected 
the officers, and to sitch an extent, that it was deemed noce.ssary to suspend no 
less than thirty -seven out of forty-five captains from their connnands.+ Such 
were the difliculties under which the youthful hero was to enter on his first 
campaign. 

I’ortunately, in the retainers of the great lords and cavaliers, he had a body 
of well-appointed and well-disciplined troops, who were actuated by higher 
motives than the mere love of pliinder.J His labours, moreover, did much to 
■ restore the ancient di.scipline of the regiments quartered in Granada. But the 
zeal with, which he had devoted himself to tho work of refonn had impaired 
his health, _ This drew forth a kind remonstrance from Philip, who wrote to 
his brother not thus to overtask his strength, but to remember that he had 
need of his services ; telling him to remind Qnixada that he must watch over 
him more carefully, “And God gi-ant,” he concluded, “that your health 
maybe soon re-established,” The affectionate solicitude constantly shown 
for his brother’s welfare in the king’s letters, ivas hardly to have Ijeen expected 
in one of so phlegmatic a temperament, and who was usually so little demon- 
strative in the expression of his feelings. 

Before entering on his great expetoion, Don John resolved to secure the 
safety of Granada, in his aksence, by tho reduction of “the robber’s nest,” as 
the Spaniards called it, of Guejar. This was a fortified ])lace, near the confines 
of the Alpujarra-s, held by a warlike gan'ison, that frequently sallied out over 
the neighbouring country, sometimes carrying their forays into the vega of 
Granada, and causing a panic in the capital. Don John formed liis force into 
two divisions, one of which ho gave to the duke of Sesa, while the other he 
proposed to lead in person. They Avere to proceed by different routes, and, 
meeting before the place, to attack it .simultaneously from opposite quarters. 

Tho duke, marching by the most direct road across the inountain.s, reached 

* " Entendio-se por Espafta la fama de su ida sobro Galcra, i moviOse la nobloza dulla con 
tanto calor, que fue necesario dar al Bei a entender qqo no era con su voluntud ir Cavallcros 
sin liccneia a servir an aquella empres.-i.”— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 250. 

+ “Havian las desordcne.s pasado tan adolivnte, que fue nece-sario para remediallas hacer 
deiiiostraeion no vista nl leida en los ticrapos pasados, en la guerra : suspender treinta i 
dos capitane.s de qnarenta i uno que havia, con nombro de refonnaeion.'’— Ibid. p. 237. 

t “Tambien lagente etnbiada por losseilores, esoogula, igual, di.sciplinada, inovidos por 
obligaeion de virtud i deseo do aoredifcar sns persenas.” — Ibid, pi 234. 
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Giiejar first, and was not a little surprised to find tliat tlie inhabitants, wlio 
liad received notice of the preparations of the Spaniards, were already evacuat- 
ing the town ; while the garrison was fomed in order of battle to cover their 
retreat. After a short skirmish with the rear-guard, in wliich some lives 
were lost on both sides, the victorious Spaniards, without following up their 
advantage, marched into the town, and took possession of the works abandoned 
by the enemy. 

Great w'as the surprise of Don John, on arriving some hours later before 
Guqjar, to see the Castilian flag floating from its ramparts ; and his indigna- 
tion was roused as he found that the laurels he had designed for his own brow 
had been thus unceremonionsly snatched from him by another. “Witli 
eyes,” says the chronicler, “glowing like coals of fire,’’* lie turned outho 
duke of .Sesa, and demanded an explanation of the alTair. But he soon found 
tliat the blame, if hlaiue there were, was to he laid on one wdiom he felt that 
he had not the power to rebuke. Tliis was lAiis Quixada, who, in his solicitude 
■for the safety of his ward, had caused the finny to be conducted by a circuitous 
route, that brought it thus late upon the field.' But though Dou'john uttered 
no word of rebuke, he maintained a moody silence, that plainly showed his 
vexation ; and, as the soldiers remarked, not a niorscl of food pa-ssed his lips 
until he had reached Granada. + 

The constant supervision maintained over him by Quixada, wdiich, as we 
have seen, was encouraged by the king, was a subject of Irequeiit remark 
among the troops. It must have afforded no little embarrassment and moiti- 
fieation to Don John, alike ill-suited, as it was, to his age, his aspiring temper, 
and his station. For his station as commaudor-in-chief of the army made him 
responsible, in the eyes o£ the w'orki, for the measures of the campaign. Yet, 
in his dependent situation, he had the power neithcr.to decide on the plan of 
operations, nor to cany it into execution. Not many days were to elap.se be- 
fore the death of his kind-hearted monitor %vas to relieve Mm from the 
jealous oversight that so much chafed his spirit, and to open to him an 
independent career of glory, such as might satisfy the utmo.st cravings of 
his ambition. 


One of tlie authorities of the gi’eatest importance, and most frequentiy cited in this hoolc, 
as the reader may have noticed, is Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, He hoionged to one of the 
most illustrious houses in Castile— a house not more prominent for its rank tlian for the 
great ahilities displayed hy its meinhers in the various walks of civil and military life, as 
well ns for their rare intelleetual culture. No one of the great families of Spain has fur- 
nislied so fruitful a theme for the pen of both the chronioler and the Iwrd. 

Ho was the fifth son of the inaxqnis of Mondejar, and was born in the year 1503, at 
Granada, whore liis father filled the office held by his ancestors, of captain-general of the 
province. At an early age he was .sent to Salamanca, and passed with credit llirough the 
course of studies taught in its venerable university. While there he wrote— for, tliough 
printed anonymously, there seems no good reason to distrust the authorship — his famous 
" Lazarillo de Tonnes,” the origin of that class of picaresco novels, as they are styled, which 
constitutes an important branch of Castilian litcratiuro, and the best specimen of which, 
strange to say, was furnished by the hand of a foreigner,— the “ Gil Bias ” of Le Sage. 

Mendoza had been destined to the Church, for which the extensive patronage of his 
family oflered obvious advantages. But the taste of the young man, as might be inferred 
from his novel, took another direction, and he persuaded, his father to allow liim to eater 
the army, and take service under the banner of Charles the Fifth. Mendoza’s love of letters 
did not desert him in the camp ; and he availed himself of such intervals as occurred 


* “ Pusieronsole los ojos eneendidos como bvasa de puro corage."— Marniol, Rebeliou de 
Granada, torn. ii. p. 22-1. 

t “ Sin comer bocado enj:odo aquel din se volvifi a la ciudad do Granada.”— Ibid. p. 225, 
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.lielwQcntlic cninpaisna to continue his studies, especially in tlie ancient languages, in the 
prineipid uniTOsities of Italy.' ; 

It -vras impowiblc that a person of such remarkable endo%viuents as SIenfloz.a, the more 
■conspicuous from his social jjo.silion, should, escape the penetrating eye of Cljarh's tlie 
Fifth, -ft-ho, indeiiendeiitly of his scholarship, recognized in the young noble a tloddcd 
talent for political airaire. InlOSS tbe emporor appointed him ambassador to Venice, a capiUi! 
for which the literary enterprises of the Aldi were every day winning a higher reputation in 
the republic of letter.s. Here Hendozahad tlie best opportunity of aecomplisiungaworkwhich 
he had much at heart, —the f. irmat ion of a libraiy. It was a work of no small difflcultj’- in lliat 
<lay, when books and nianuRcripts were to be gathered from obscure, often remote sources, 
and at the large coat paid for objects of virtA. A good office whicb he had the means of 
rendering the sultuii, by the redemption from captivity of a Turkish prisoner of rank, was 
I'cquited by a nmgniflcent present of Greek manuscripts, worth more than gold in the eyes 
of MfiiiUoza. It was from his eoilectioii that the finst edition of Josephus was given to the 
world. While freely indulging his taste for literary occupations in his intervals of leisure, 
he performed the duties of his mission with an ability that fully vindicated his appointment 
as miiii.slor to tlie wily reimblic. On tlie opening of tho Council of Trent, he was one of 
tlic delegates sent to represent the emperor in that body. He joined freely in the dis- 
ouBsions of the conclave, and enforced the views of his sovereign wLtli a strength of reasoning 
and a fervid' ell aiueiiee that produced a powerful impression on his audience, The iiule- 
jx'ndcuee ho displayed reeoimnended him for the delicate task of presenting Ihe remon- 
strances of Charles tlie Fiftii to the papal court against tlic i-emoval of the cnuneil to Bologna. 
Tliis lie did with a degree of frankness to whieli the pontifical ear was but little accustomed, 
and whii-li, ifitiliilcd to bend tho i)roud,spiiit of Paul the Third, had its effect on his 

Mendoza, from whatever cau.se, docs not seem to liavo stood .so high in the favour of 
Philip the Second as in that of ,1ns father. Perhaps he had too lofty a nature to stoop to 
that implicit deference whicli Philqj exacted from tho highest as well as tho himihlcst 
who approachi'd him. At length, in 1568, Mendoza’s own misconduct brought him, 
with good reason, into disgrace witli his master. He engaged in a brawl with .anotiier 
courtier in the palace ; and the scimdalou.s scene, of whicli the reader will find an account 
in the preceding voliinie, took place when the prince of Asturias, Don Carlos, was breathing 
his last. The offending parties were punished first by imprisonment, and then by banish- 
ment from Madrid. Mendoza, wlio was sixty-five years of age at this time, withdrew to 
Granada, his native place. But he had passed too ranch of his life in tlia atmosphere of a 
court to he content with a provincial residence. He accordingly made repeated efforts to 
soften his sovereign’s displeasure, and to obtain some mitigation of his sentence. These 
efforts, as maybe believed, were unavailing; and the illustrious exile took at length the 
wiser course of submitting to his fate and seeking consolation in the companionship of his 
books,— steady friends, whose worth he now fully proved in ihe hour of advemity. He 
'devoted him.self to the study of Arabic, to which he was naturally led by his residence in a 
capital filled with the raonnments of Arabic art. He also amused his leisure by writing 
verses, and his lahours combined with those of Bosean and Garcilasso de la Vega to 
naturalize in Castile those more refined forms of Italian versification that made an impor- 
tant epoch in the national literature. 

But the great work to which he devoted himself was tliehistorj' of the insurrection of the 
Moriseoes, which, occurring during Ids rosideneoin Granada, may bo said to have passed 
before his eyes. For tins he had, moreover, obvious facilities, for he was the near kinsman 
of the captain-general, and was personally acquainted with those who had the dhection of 
affairs. The result of his laboure was a work of inestimable value, thougli of no great bulk 
—being less a history of events than a commentary on. such a history. ; The author explores 
tho causes of these events. He introduces the reader into the cabinet of Madrid, makes 
him acquainted with the intrigues of the different factions, both in tho court and in the 
camp, unfolds the policy of the government and the plans, of the campaigns— in .short, 
enables Mm to penetrate into the interioi,' and see the secret woildng of the macliinery, so 
carefully shrouded from the vulgar eye. 

The value which the work derived from tho author’s access to these recondite sources of 
information is much enhanced by its independent spirit. In a country where few dared 
even think for themselves, Mendoza both thought with freedom and freely expressed his 
thoughts. Proof of this is afforded by the caustic tone of his oiitioism on tlie conduct of 
tlie government, and .by the candour which he sometimes ventures to display when noticing 
the wrongs of the Moriseoes. This independence of the historian, we "iaay well believe. 


could have found little favtuir with the administration. It may have been the c.auje that 
the hook was not XJublished till after the reign of Philip the Second, and many years after 
its author’s death. 

The literary c.'ceciitioa of iiic work is not its least remarkable feature. Instead of tlie 
desultory and gosslin'ng stylo of the .Castilian chronicler, every page is instinct witli tiiu 
spirit of the ancient cla.ssies. Indeed, Mendoza is commonly thought to have deliberately 
fonned hi.s style on that of Sallust ; but I agree with my friend Mr. Ti<;knor, who, in n 
Imninona criticism on Mendoza, in his gi-eat work on Spanish Literatnre, expresses tins 
opinion that tlio Castilian historian formedhis style quite as much on that of Tacitus as of 
Sallust. Indeed, some of hlendoza’s most celebrated pa.ss8g03 are obvious imitations of tlic 
former liistorian, of wiiom he constantly reminds us hy the singular eonqjnf'tneR.s and energy 
of his dietion, by his power of delineating apoidrait by a single stroke of the pencil, and by 
his free criticism on the chief actors of -the drama, conveyed in language full of that practical 
wisdom which, in Mendozats ease, was the result of a large acquainhmeo with juihlic affairs. 
We recognize also the defects incident to the style he has cUoseii—rigidit.y and constraint, 
with <a frequent use of ellipsis, in a way that does violence to tlio national idiom, and, 
worst of all, that ohseurity which arises from the ctfort to be brief. Mendoza hurts his 
book, moreover, hy an unseaaonahle display of learning, wliieh, however it may ho pardoned 
hy the antiquary, comes like an impertinent episode to break tlie thi'cad of the narrative. 
But, with all its defects, the work is a remarkable production for the time, aud, appeai'ing 
in the midst of tlie romantic literature of Spain, wo regard it with tlio same feeling of .sur- 
prise which the traveller might experience who sliould meet with a classic Boric teraple in 
the midst of the fantastic structures of China or Hindoatau. 

IToi long after Mendoza had completed his Iiistoiy, lie obtained pcniii.ssion to visit 
Madrid, not to reside there, but to attend to some pov.sonal atfair-s. He had hardly readied 
the capital when he was attacked hy a mortal illness, which carried him off in April, 1575, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. Shortly before his deatli he gave liis rich colleetion of 
books and manuscrijits to his obdurate master, who jdaced them, agreeably to the donorhs 
desire, in the Escorial, where they still form an interesting portion of a library of which so 
much has been said, and so little is really known by the world. 

The most Bopious notice with which I am acquainted, of the life of Mendoza, is that 
attributed tetlie pen of liiigo Lopez de Avila, and prefixed to the Valeneian edition of tlie 
“ Guerra de Granada,” published in 177C. But his countrymen have been ever ready to do 
honour to the memory of one who, hy the brilliant success wliich he achieved as a states- 
man, a diplomatist, a novelist, a poet, and an liistorian, has established a veputatioa for 
versatility of genius second to none in the literature of Spain. 


CHAPTER VIL; 

REBELLION- OE THE MORISCOES. 

Don John takes the Pield—Investment of Galcra— Bierce Assaults— Preparations for a isst 
Attack— Explosion of tho Miues—Desperation of the Moriscoes— Cruel Massaoro— 
Galera demolished. 

■ 1570 .. 

Dohn John lo.st no time in completing the arrangements for his expedition. 
The troops, as they reached Granada, were for the most part sent forward hr 
join the .army under Los Yelez, on the east of the Alpujaiwas, whore that 
commander was, occupied with the siege of Galera, though -with hut little 
prospect of reducing the place. He was soon,, however, to he superseded 
by Don J-ohn. 

Philip, unable to close his ears against the representations of Ids brotlier, as 
well as those, of more experienced captains in the service, had at lcngt,li re- 
luctantly come to a conviction of the unfitness of Los Velez for tlie cominaud. 
Yet he had a partiality for the veteran ; and he was willing to sparo ldin, a-s 
far as possihle, the mortification of seeing himself supplanted by his young 
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rival. In liis letters, the king repeatedly enjoined it on his hrothev to treat 
tho marqnis with the utmost deference, and to countenance no reports circu- 
lated to his prejudice. In an epistle filled with instractions for the campaign, 
dated the twenty-sixth of Slovemher, the king told Don John to he directed 
on all occasions by the counsels of Quixada and Requesens. He was to show 
the greatest respect for the marquis, and to give him to understand that he 
should be governed by his opinions. ‘‘But, in point of fact,” said Philip, 
“ should his opinion clash at any time with that of the two other counsellors, 
you are to he governed by theirs.* 

On Quixada and Eequeseiis he was indeed always to rely, never setting up 
i his own judgment in opposition to theirs. He was to move with caution, and, 
instead of the impatient spirit of a hoy, to show the circumspection of one 
possessed of military experience. “In this way,” concluded his royal 
monitor, “you will not only seeme the favour^ of your sovereign, dnxt es- 
tablish your reputation with the world. ”t It is evident that Philip had 
discerned traits in the character of Don John which led him to distrust 
somewhat his capacity for the high station iu which he was placed. Per- 
haps it may he thought that the hesitating and timid policy of Philip was less 
fovourahle to success in military o])eratious than tho bold spirit of enterpn.se 
wkich belonged to his brother. However this may he, Don John, notwith- 
standing his repeated protestations to the contrary, was of too ardent a tem- 
perament to bo readily afiected by these admonitions of his prudent adviser. 

The military command in Granada was lodged hy the prince in the hands of 
the duke of Sesa, who, as soon as he had gathered a sufficient force, was_ to 
march into the western district of the Alpujarras, and there create a diversion 
in favour of Don John. A body of four thousand troops was to remain in 
Granada j and the cominander-in-chief, having thus completed his dispositions 
for the protection of tlie capital, .set forth oji his expedition on the twenty- 
ninth of December, at tho head of a force amounting only to three thousand 
foot and four himdred horse. With these troops went a numerous body of- 
volunteers, the flower of the Andalusian chivalry, who had come to win 
renown under the banner of the young leader. 

He took the route through Guadix, and on the thii-d day reached the 
ancient city of Baza, memorable for the siege it had sustained under his 
victorious ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella. Here he rvas met by Re- 
quesens, who, besides a reinforcement of troops, brought with him a train 
of heavy ordnance and a large supply of ammunition. The guns were sent 
forward, under a strong escort, to Galera; but, on leaving Baza, Don John 
received the astounding tidings that the marquis of Los Velez had already 
abandoned the siege, and drawm olf his whole force to the neighbouring town 
of Guescar. 

In fact, the nimour had no sooner reached tlie ears of the testy old chief, 
that Don John was speedily coming to take charge of the war, than he swore 
in his wrath that if the report were trae, he would abandon the siege and 
throw up his command. Yet those who knew him best did not thiiuc him 
capable of so mad an act. He kept his word, however ; and when he learned 
that Don J ohn was on the "vvay, he broke up his encampment and withdrew, 
as above stated, to Guescar. By this course he left the adjacent country open 

y* "yporque podria ser qua ordenase al marqufis da los Velez qua quedase con vos y os 
aconsejase, convendra an csto caso qua vos le mostreis muy buena cara y la trateis nmy bien 
y le dais a eiitonder qua tomais su pareoer, mas qua an efeoto tomeis el de loS qua he dicbd 
euando fuesen diferentes del suyo,"— Carta del Bey 4 D. Juan <le Austria, 26 de Noviembre. 
1669, MS. ' 

t “ Y qua os gobemeis eomo si hubiasedes xisto imxclia guerre y hallMoos an alia, quo os 
digo que comigo y eon todos ganeis harta mas reputaoion en gobemaros dcsla manora, qua 
no haciendo alguna moeedad que A todos- nos costara oaro."— Ibid. MS. 
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'to tlie iiicxirsums of the Jforiseoes of Galera; while no care was taken to pro- 
vide even for the safety of the conToys which, from, time to time, came Men 
with supplies for the besieging army. 

This extraordinary conduct gave no rlis-satisfaction to his troops, who, long 
since disgusted with the fiery yet imbecile character of their general, looked 
with pleasure to the prospect of joining the standiu’d of .so popular a chieftain 
as John of Austria. Even the indignation felt by the latter at the senseless 
proceeding of the inanpiis was forgotten in the satisfaction he experienced, at 
being thus relieved from the embarrassments which his rival's ovenveening 
pretensions could not have failed to cause him in the campaign. Don John 
miglit now, with a good grace, and without any cost to himself, make all the 
concessions to the veteran so strenuoiLsly demanded hy Philip. It was in this 
amiable mood that the prince pushed forward his march, eager to prevent the 
disastrous eonsor[uenccs which might arise from the marquis’s abandonment of 
his post. 

As he <irew near to Gucscar,_he hehcld the old nobleman riding towards him 
•at the head of his rotaiuers, with a stiff and stately like oho who had no 
■concessions or explanations to inako for himself. Without alighting from his 
’hor.se, as hti drew near the prince, he tendered him oheisaneo by Icissing the 
hand which the latter graciously extended towards him. “Noble marquis,” 
.said Don John, “your great deeds have shed a lustre over your name, I 
consiiler myself forriinate in having tlie opportunity of beeomiug personally 
acquainted with you. Fear not that your authority will be in the least 
abridged by mine. The soldiers under my command will obey you as implicitly 
as my-self. 1 pray you to look on me as a son, filled with feelings of reverence 
for your valour and your experience, and designing on all occasions to lean on 
yonr counsels for support.* 

The courteous and respectful tone of the yirince seems to have had its effect 
on the iron nature of the marquis, as he replied, “There is no Spaniard living 
who has a stronger de.sire than I have to 'be personally acquainted with the 
dhstinguished brother of my sovereign, or who would probably be a greater 
•gainer by .serving under his banner. But to speak ivith my usual plainness, I 
iwiah to withdraw to my own house ; for it would never do for me, old as lam, 
to hold the post of a subaltern.” + He then accompanied Don John back to 
tlie town, giving him, as they rode .along, some account of the siege and of the 
strength of the place. On reaching the quarters reserved for the commander- 
in-chief, Los Velez took leave of the prince ; and, Avithont further ceremony, 
gathering his knights and followers about him, and escorted by a company of 
horse, be rode off in the direction of his town of Velez Blanco, which was 
situated at no great distance, amidst the wild scenery stretching toAvard the 
frontiers of Murcia. Here among the mountains he lived in a retirement that 
Avould biiAm been more honourable had it not been purchased by so flagrant a 
breach of duty.$ 

The Avhole story is singulai-ly characteristic, not merely of the man, but of 
the times in Avhich he lived. Had so high-handed and audacious a proceeding 
occurred in our day, no rank, hoAvever exalted, could have screened the offender 

* “I qne se.Ai.>i oLedeoido de toda mi gente, haciendolo yo asimismo come hfjo Auiestro, 
■acatan.do vuesti '0 valor i eanas, i amparandoino en todas ocasionea de vuesfcros oonsejos.’ — 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 11 . 260. : 

t “Pues no conviene a mi edadancianaliaver ds sercabo de esquadra.”— -Ibid. loo. cit. 

j The marquis of Los Velez was afterwards summoned to Madrid, where he long cc.u- 
tinued to occupy an important place in the council of state, apparently Avithout any dimi- 
nution of the royal favour. , . 

Vor tho i>reeeding pages consult Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 220-202 ; 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 257-26!) ; Herrera, Hist. General, tom. i. pp. 777, 778 ; 
Bleda, Gronica, pp. 7SS, 734.|j 
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from punishment. As it "vras^ it docs not appear that any attempt Avas made 
at an inquiry into the marquis’s conduct. This is the, more remarkable, eon- 
sidering that it involved such disrespect to a sovereign little di.sposed to treat, 
■with lenity any want of deference to himself. The explanation of tlie Imiit y 
shown hy him on the present occasion may perhaps be found, not in an y 
tenderness for the reputation of his favourite, but in Philip’s perceiving tint, 
the further prosecution of the affair would only serve to give greater piil.di(-'dy 
to his own egregious error in retaining Los Velez in the command, wlien bi ^ 
conduct and the warnings of others should long ago have been lugardcd 
proof of his incapacity. 

On the ma,rquis’s departure, Don John lost no .time hr resuming ]ii.s man li 
at tlie head of a force which now amounted to twelve thousand foot and eiglit: 
hundred horse, besides a bi’illiant -array of chivalry, who, as we have .seen, Inn I 
come to seek their fortunes in the war. A fewhoui’s brought the troop, s before 
Galera; and Don John proceeded at once to reconnoitre the. ground. In tbi.'; 
survey he was attended by Quixada, Eequesens, and the greater piai-t of the 
cavalry. Having completed his ohservations, he made his arrangements for 
investing the place. 

The town of Galera occupied a site singularly picturesque. This, howev'-' 
had been selected, certainly not from any regard to it.s romantic be.auty, .still 
less for purposes of convenience, but for those of defence again.st an cmemy.— a 
circumstance of the first importance in a mountain oountry so wild and war- 
like as that in which Galera stood. The singular shape of the rocky eiuineiii’.o 
which it covered was supposed, ivith its convex summit, to hoar some rcsem- 
hlance to that of a galley with its keel uppermost. From tln.s resemblaneo 
the town had derived its name.* 

The summit was crowned hy a castle, which in the stylo of its architcctnro 
bore evident marks of antiquity. It was defended hy a ivall, much of it in no 
ruinous a condition as to be little better than a mass of stones loosely ]nit 
together. At a few paces from the fortreiss stood a ravelin. But neither this 
outwork nor the castle itself could boast of any other piece of artillery than 
two falconets, captured from Los Velez during his recent siege of the^placo, 
and now mounted on the principal edifice. Even these had been so iuju- 
diciously placed as to give little annoyance to an enemy. 

The houses of the inhahitant,s stretched along the remainder of the summit, 
and descended by a bold declivity the north-western side of the hill to a broacl 
plain known as the liras, ov “ Gardens.” Through this plain flowed a stream 
of considerable depth, which, as it washed the base of the town on its northern 
side, formed a sort of moat for its xwotection on that quarter. On the side 
towm-ds the Gardens, the town was defended by a ditch and a wall now some- 
■vvliat dilapidated. The most remarkable feature of this quarter was a church 
with its belfry or tower, now converted into a fortress, which, in default of 
cannon, had been pierced with loopholes and filled with musketeers,— -foming 
altogether an outwork of considerable strength, and commanding the approaches 
to the town. 

* Tha punning attractions of the name were too strong to he resisted by the ballad- 
makers of the day. >See in particular the romance (one of the best, it may be added— and 
no great praise— in Hito’s second volume) beginning— 

“ Mastredages marineros 
do Huescar y otro lugar - ^ 

Imn armado una Clalera 
que no la hay tal en la mar. 

No ticna velas, ni remos, 
y navegar, y hace mal,’'— 

and so on, for more stanzas than, the reader will care to sec.—Guenas de Granada, tom. &. 
p. -Wft .. 
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On two of its sitleg, the rock on wliicli Oalera .rested descended almost per— 
]Kmdicuuirly, I'onning the walls of a ravine fenced in on the opposite ipuaricr 
tiy precipiiou's hills, and thiis presenting a sort of natui’al ditch on a gigantic 
scale tor the proteo-tion of the i>lace. The houses rose one above another, on a 
succeasiou of tarraccs, so steep that in many instances the roof of one building 
soarcody reached the foundation of the one above it. The house, s w'hivdi oc- ■ 
cupied the same tciTaee, and stood therefore on the same level, might be re- 
gardi'd as .so iiiiiny fortresses. Their walls, which, after the Moori.sh fashion, 
were ill-provided with latTice.s, were piei-cod with loopholes, that gave the 
nuirksmen within the command of the streets on which they fronted ; and 
these streets were still further protected by barricades thrown across them at 
only fifty paces’ distance from each other.’* Thus the whole j>lace bristled over 
with fortifications, or rather secTned like one great foitificatiou itsclt^ which 
nature had combined with art to make impregnable. 

It was well victualled for a siege, at least with grain, of which there was- 
enough in the magazines for two years’ consnmp)tiou. Water was supplied by 
the neighbouring river, to which access had heeii obtained by a .subturranoaa 
gallery, lately excavated in tho roi;k. These neces-suries of lifo the Morisqoes 
could command. But tlmy were miserably dolicient in what, in their condi- 
tion, was .scarcely less imimrtant, — hrearms and annniinition. They had no 
artillery eseepit the two falconets before noticed ; and they were so ptoorly 
provided with muskets as to be mainly dependent on arrows, stonas, and other 
missiks, such as had filled the armories of their ancestors. To these might be 
added swords, and some other weapons for hand-to-hand combat. Of defensive 
armour they were' almost wholly destitute. But they were animated hy an 
heroic spirit, of naore ■worth than breastplate or helmet, and to a man they 
were prepared to die rather than surrender. 

The fighting men of the place amounted to three thousand, not including 
four hundred inovccnarios, chiefly Turks and adventurers from the Barbarj’- 
shore. The town was, moreover, encumbered with some four thousand women 
and children ; though, asi- far as the ’women were concerned, they should not 
be teniied an incumbi’anee in a place where there was no scarcity of food ; for 
they showed all the constancy and contempt of clanger possessed by the men, 
whom they aided not only by tending the sick and wounded, but by tho 
eflicient services they rendered them in action. The story of this .siege records 
several exainpdes of these Moriseo heroines, whose ferocious valour emulated 
the doughtiest achievements of tho other sex. It is not strange that a place so 
strong in itselfi where the women were animated hy as brave a spirit as the 
men, should have bid defiance to all the efforts of an enemy like Los Velez, 
though backecl hy an army in tho outset at least as formidable in point of 
numbers as that ’which now sat down before it under the command of John- 
of Austria,t ‘ 

Having concluded liis suiwey of the ground, the Spanish general gave orders - 

* “ Las tenian los Moros tiarreadas de cincHenta en ciMuenta pasos, y hechos nracbos 
traveses de ana parte y de otro en las pnertes y paredes de las oasas, para hertr d su 
salvo a los que fuesen pasando.”— -Marnioi, Rebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 284. 

The best and by far the must minute account of the topography of Galera is given by 
■■tMa'.aatbor.. ■ 

+ Ibid. p. 233 et seq.— Vanderhommon, Lon Juan de Austria, foL H2, 113.— Hita, Guerras 
€# Ghunada, tom, ii. p. 377 et seq. . ' ■ , 

Hita tells us he was not present at the sfege of Galefa ; but he had in his possession 
the diary of a Mureian officer named Tomds Pefe* de Hevia, who served through thCf- 
siege, and of whom Hita speaks as a person well knowri for his military science. He says • 
he has conformed implicitly to Hevia’s joumaJ, which he commends for Its scrupulous 
veraaifcy. According to the judgment of some oiitlcs, the Mureian officer, if he merits thia- 
encomlum, may be' thought to have the advantage of Hita himself. 
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for tile coBritructiuii of three batteries, to, operate at the same time on different 
' quarters of the town. The first and. largest of these batteries, mounting ten 
.•"pieces of ordnance, was raised on an eminence on the eastern side of the ravine. 
Though at a greater elistauee than was desirable, tlie position was sulliciently 
. elevated to enable the guns- to command the ca-stle and the higliest parts of 
the town. . 

The second batteiy, consisting of six heavy cannon, wa.s established lower 
dorvii the ravine, towards the south, at the dtstaiieo of hardly more than 
seventy jiaoes from the perpendicular face of the rock. The remaining battery, 
composed of only three guns of smaller calibre, was erected in the Gardens, 
and HO placed as to operate against the tower which, as already noticed, was 
attached to the church, a 

The whole numher of pieces of artillery belonging to the besiegers did. not 
exceed twenty. But they were liourly expecting a reinforcement of thirteen 
more from Cartagena. The great body of the forces was disposed behind 
some high ground on the east, wliich oifectnally sheltered the men from the 
fire of the besieged. The corps of Italian veterans, the flower of the army, was 
stationed in the Gardens, under comm.aud of a gallant officer named Pedro de 
Padilla, Thus the investment of Galera was complete. 

The first object of attack was the tower in the Gardens, from which the 
JIoori.sh garrison kept up a teasing fire on the Spaniards, as they were em- 
■ ployed in the construction of the battery, as well as in digging a trench, in 
i that quarter. 2\o sooner were the guns in position than they delivered their 
ofire, witli such eflect that an opening was speedily made in the flimsy masonry 
• of the fortre.ss. Padilla, to whom the assault was committed, led forward Ms 
men gallantly to the breach, Avliere he ivas met by the defenders with a spirit 
equal to liis own. A fierce combat ensued. It was not a long one ; for the • 
foremost assailants were soon reinforced by others, until they overpowered the 
little garrison by numbers, and such as escaped the sword took refuge in the 
defences ,of the town that adjoined the church. 

.Blushed with Ids success in thus easily carrying the tower, wMch he 
garrisoned with a strong body of arquehusiers, Don John now determined to 
make a regular as.sault on the town, and from this same quarter of the 
‘Gardens, as affording the best point of attack. The execution of the affair he 
entrusted, as before,' to Juan de Padilla and his Italian regiment. The guns 
were then turned against the rampart and the adjoining buildings. Don .Tohn 
pushed forward the siege with vigour, stimulating the men by his own example, 
carrying fagots on his shoulders for constructing the trenches, and, in short, 
performing the labours of a common soldier.* 

By the twenty-fourth of January, practicable breaches had been effected in 
the aueieut w^all ; and at the appointed signal, Padilla and his veterans moved 
.swiftly forward to the attack. They met with little difliculty from the ditch 
or from the wall, w’liich, never formidable from its height, now presented more 
than one opening to the assailants. They experienced as little resistance from 
.the garrison. But they had not penetrated far into the town before the aspect 
of things clianged. Their progress was checked by one of .those barricades 
.already mentioned as stretched across the streets, behind which a body of 
musketeers poured well-directed volleys into the. ranks of the Christians. At 
ithe same time, from the loopholes in the walla of the buildings, came incessant 
■showers of .mnsket-ball!5, arrows, stones, and other missiles, which swept the 
•exposed files of the Spaniards, soon covering the streets with the bodies of the 
.slam and the w'ounded. It was in vain that the assailants stormed the houses, 

* "Para que los soldados se anmiasen al trali^o, iba delante de todos 4 pic, y traxa sulia? 
aeuestas coiao cada uno, Irnsfa pouerlo an la tiinchea,”— Mamiol, Kebelion de Granada, 
tom. ii. p. 237. 
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and carrifd one entrenchment after another. Each house was a separate for- 
tress ; and each succeeding barricade, as the ascent became steeper, gave, addi- 
tional advantage to its deferider.s, by placing them on a greater elev.ation above 
their enemy. . • • 

Thus beset in front, flank, .and rear, the soldiers were ^completely blinded 
and bewildered by the pitiless storm which poured on them from their in. 
visible foe. Huddled together, in their confusion they jn'esented au easy 
mark to tlie enemy, ivho shot at randojn, knowing that every missile would 
carry its errand of death. It seemed that the besieged had purposely drawn 
their foes into tlie snare, by allowing them to enter the town without resist- 
ance, until, hemmed in on all .sides, they were slanghtcved like cattle in the 
.shambles. 

The fight ha<l lasted an hour, when Padilla, seeing his host and bravest fall- 
ing around him, and being himself nearly di-sahled by a wound, gave the order 
to retreat; an orde.r obeyed with such alaerity, that fhe. Spaniards left numbers' 
of their wounded comrades lying in the street, vainly imploring not to be 
aliandoned to the mercy of tlieir enemies. A greater number than usual of 
olficers and men of rank iterished in the a.s.sault, their rich arms making them 
n conspicuous mark amidst the throng of assailants. Among otlun'.s was a 
soldier of distinction named .Tuan de Pacheco. He was a knight of the, order 
of St. James. He Inul joined the army only a few minute.s before the attack, 
having just crossed the seas from Africa. He at once requested Padilla, who 
was his kinsman, to allow him to share in the glory of the clay. In tlie heat 
of the struggle, Padilla lost sight of his gallant relative, whose insignia, pro- 
claiming him a soldier of the Cross, made him a peculiar object of dete.statioit 
to the Moslems ; and ho soon fell, under a multitude of wounds.* 

The disasters of the day, however mortifying, were not a had le.sson to the 
young commander-in-chief, who saw the necessity of more careful jn-eparation 
before renewing his attempt on the place. He acknowledged the v.alue of his 
hrother’s counsel, to make free use of artillery and mines before coining to 
close quarters with the enem3^t He detemiinecl to open a mine in the perpen- 
dicular side of the rock, towards the casst, and to run it below the castle and 
the neighbouring houses on the summit. For this ho employed the services of 
Francesco da Molina, who had .so stoutly defended Orgiba, and who was aided 
in the present work by a skilful Venetian engineer. The rock, consisting of 
a light and brittle sandstone, was worked with even less difficulty than had 
been expected. In a .short time the gallery was completed, and forty-five 
barrels of powder were lodged in it. Meanwhile the batteries continued to 
play with great vivacity on the different quartern of the town and castle. A 
small breach wa.s opened in the latter, and many buildings on the summit of 
the rock were overthrown. By the twenty-seventh of January all was i-eady 
lor the assault; < 

It was Don John’s purpose to assail the place on opposite quarters. Padilla, 
who still smarted from his wound, was to attack the town, as before, on the 
side towards the Gardens. The chief object of this manoeuvre was to create a 
diversion in favour of the principal assaiut, which was to he made on the other 
side of the rock, where the springing of the mine, it was expected, would open 
a ready access to the castle. The command on this quarter was given to a 
brave officer named Antonio Moreno. Don John, at the head of four thousand 
men, occupied a position which enabled him to overlook the scene of action. 

* Marmol, Rcbelion cle Granada, pp. 2S6-238.— Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, toirr, 
ii. pp. .'SSG, .287.— -V'anderlianuiien, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 113,— Ferreras, Hist, d’Espagne, 
'..■'tom. x.p. 140. 

t ‘ ‘ Convendra jjor no aventurar mas geixto buena que se haga todo lo que sea posiWo con.' 
las minas yartilleria, antes de venir d las inanos,”— -Carta del ReyaD. Juan de Austria, 
6 de Febrero, 1670, MS. , . 


On the twenty-seventh, at eagit in the monhng, the signal was given by the 
■tiring of a cannon ; and Padilla, at the head of his veterans, moved forward to 
the attack. They effected their entrance into the. town with even less opposi- 
tion than before ; for the cannonade from the Gardens had blown away most 
jflf the ho'uses, garrisoned by the Moslems, near the wall. But as th(3 assailants 
pushed on, they soon became entangled, as before, in the long and naiTO-vv 
defiles. The enemj^ entrenched behind their redoubts thrown across the 
.streets, poured down their murderous volleys into the close ranks of the 
Spaniards, who were overwhelmed, as on the foj’iner occasion, with deadly 
missiles of all kinds from the occupants of the houses. But experience had 
prepared them for this ; and they had come provided "with mantelets, to shelter 
them from the tempest. Yet, when the annoyance became intolerable, tliey 
would storm the dwellings ; and a bloody struggle usually ended in putting 
their inmates to the sword. Each barricade, too, as the Bpauiards advanced, 
became the scene of a desperate uomhat, where the musket was east aside, and 
]ueu fought liand to hand with swowl and dagger. Now rose the fierce battle- 
cries of the combatants, one party calling on St. Jago, the other on Mahomet, 
thus intimating that it was still the same war of the Cross and the Orescent 
which had been carried on for more than eight centuries in the Peninsula.* 
The shouts of the combatants, the clash of weapons, the report of musketry 
from the adjoining houses, the .sounds of falling missiles, filled the air with an 
unearthly din, that was reverberated and prolonged in countless echoes through 
the narrow .streets, converting the once pcacefiil city into a Pandemonium- 
Still the Spaniards, though slowly winning their way through every obstacle, 
were far from the table-land on the summit, where they hoped to join their 
coimtrymen from the other quarter of the town. At this erisi.s a sound arose 
which overpowered every other sound in this wild uproar, and for a few 
moments suspended the conflict. 

This was the burstizig of the mine, wdiich Don John, seeing Padilla weU 
.advanced in his assault, had now given the order to fire. In an iirstant came 
the terrible explosion, shaking Gaiera to its centre, rending the portion of the 
rook above the gallerj' into fragments, toppling down the houses on its 
summit, and burying more than six hundred Moriscoes in the ruins. As the 
smoke and dust of the falling buildings cleaa-ed away, and the Spaniards from 
below beheld the miserable srtrvivors crawling forth, as well as their mangled 
limbs would allow, they set up a fierce yell of ti-iumph. The mine, however, 
had done but half the- mischief intended ; for by a miscalculation in the 
direction, it had passed somewhat to the right of the castle, which, as well as 
the ravelin, remained miinjured. Yet a small breach had been opened by the 
artillery in the former ; and what was more important, through the shat'tei’ed 
sides of the rock itself a passage had been made, which, though strewir 
with the fallen rubbish, might afford a practicable entrance to tho storming 
party. 

The soldiers, seeing the chasm, now loudly called to be led to tlie assault. 
Be-sides the thirst for vengeance on the rebels who had so long set them at 
■defiance, they -were stimulated' by tho desire of plunder ; for Gaiera., from its 
great strength, had been selected as a place of deposit for the jewels, rich 
stuffs, and other articles of value belonging to the people in the neighbourhood. 
The officers, befoi-e making the attack, were anxious to examine the breach 
and have the rubbish cleared away, so as to make the ascent easier for the 
troops. But the fierce and ill-disoiplincd levies were too impatient for this. 

* “ Unos Hamaa a Mahcrma 
otros dicen SaiUtago, 

Okog gritap <j(fwd 
mera el 'baiiAo recfiegado, 

Epmance, ap. Hita, Gverras de Gramida. 


■VVitlioiit heeding the coxnmancls or remonstrances of their leaders, one after 
another they broke their ranks, and, crying the old national Avar-crics, “San 
Jago / ” “derm Espana /” “ St, James ! ” and " Close np Spain.! ” they rushed 
madly foi’Avard, and, springing lightly oTer the ruins in their pathway, soon 
planted themselves on the summit. The officers, thus deserted, were not long 
in following, resolved to avail themselves of the enthusiasm of the men. 

Fortunately the Moriscoes, astounded by the explosion, had taken refuge in 
the town, and thus left undefended a position which might have given gi-eat 
iumoyance to the Spaniards. Yet the cry no sooner rose, that the enemy had 
.scaleii the heights, than, recovering from their panic, they hurried hack to 
man the defences. When the assailants, therefore, had been brought into 
order and formed into column for the attack, they were received with a Avell- 
ilirectcd fire from the falconets, and Avith volleys of musketiy from the ravelin, 
that for a moment checked their advance. But then rallying, they gallauriy 
pushed forward through the fiery sleet, and soon found themselves in face of 
the breach Avliich had been made in the castle by their artillery. The opening, 
scarcely Avide enough to allow two to pass abreast, Avas defended by men as 
strong and stout-hearted as them assailants. A desperate struggle ensued, in 
which the besieged bravely held their ground, though a Castilian, ensign, named 
Zapata, succeeded in forcing his Avay into the place, and even in planting his 
standard on the battlements. But it was speedily torn, down by the enemy, 
Avhile the brave cavalier, pierced with wounds, Avas thrown headlong on the 
rocky groimd below, still clutching tho standard with his dying grasp. 

Meanwhile the defenders of the ravelin kept up a plunging fire of musketry 
on the assailants ; Avhile stones, arrows, javelins, fell thick as rain-drops on 
their heads, ratting on. the harness of the cavaliers, and inflicting many a 
Avound on the ill-motected bodies of the soldiery. The Morisco women bore a 
brave part in the fight, showing the same indifference to danger as their hus- 
bands and brothers, and rolling down heavy weights on the ranks of the 
besiegers. These women hail a sort of military organization, being formed 
into companies. Sometimes they eA'cn joined in hand-to-hand combats Avith 
-their enemies, wielding their swords and displaying a proivess worthy of the 
stronger sex. One of tliesc Amazons, Avhose name became famous in the 
siege, was seen on this occasion to Irill her antagonist, and bear aAvay his 
armour as the spoils of victory. It was said that, before she received her mortal 
wound, several Spaniards fell by her baud.* 

Thus, while the besieged, secure within their defences, suifered comparatively 
little, tho attacking column A\'as thrown into disorder. Most of its leadens 
were killed or AA'ounded.- Its ranks were thinned by the incessant fire from 
the raA^eliii and castle ; and, though it still maintained a brave spirit, its 
.strength was fast ebbing aAvay. Don John, who from his commanding posi- 
tion iiad AA'atched the field, saw the necessity of sending to the support of his 
troops six companies of the reserve, which were soon followed by two othei’s. 
Thus reinforced, they Avere enabled to keep their ground. 

MeauAvhile the Italian regiment under Padilla had penetrated far into the 
town. But they liad Avon their Avay inch by inch, and it had cost them clear. 
There Avas not an officer, it Avas said, that haid not been wounded. Four cap- 
tains had fallen, Padilla, vfho had not recovered from his former wound, had 
now received another, still more severe. His men, tliough showing a bold 

* No less than eighteen, according to' Hevia. Bttt this auinber, notwithstanding Hita’s 
warrant for the writer’s serupulous accuracy, is somewhat too heavy a tax on the credulity 
of the reader.—” Esta hrava mora se llamaba a Zarzamodoaia, era corpnienta, rccia dc 
miemhros, y alcanzaha grandisima tuerza ; sc averiguo qu® eu ea1» dia m.atd ella sola por 
sa. mano a dioz y echo aoldados, no ile los peoros del caanpo.” — Hita, Guerras de Grauada, ' 
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front, had been so roughly handled, that it was clear they could never fight 
through the obstacles in tlieir way, and join their comrades on the heights. 
While little mindful of his own wounds, Padilla saw with anguish tin; blood 
of his brave followers thus poured out in vain; and, however rcductaully, he- 
gave the order to retreat. This command was the signal for a fresh storm of 
missiles from the enemy. But the veterans of Naples, closing up their ranks- 
as a comrade fell, effected their retreat in the same cool and orderly manner in 
which they had advanced, and, though wofully crippled, regained their position 
in the trenches. ■ 

Thus disengaged from the conflict on this (tuarter, the victorious Moshims- 
hastened to the support of their countrymen in the castle, whore they served 
to counterhahmee the reinforcement received hy the assailants, They fell at 
once on the rear of the Christians, whose front ranks were galled by the guns 
from the enemy’s battery— though clumsily seiwo.d — while their flanks were; 
sorely scathed by the storm of musketry that swept down from the ravelin. 
Thus hemmed in on all sides, they were indeed in a perilous situation. Several 
of the captains were killed. All the officers were either killed or wounded ; 
and the narrow gi-oimd on which they struggled for mastery was hcapeid witk 
the bodies of the slain. Yet their spirits were not broken ; and the tide of 
battle, after three hom-s’ duration, still continued to rago with impotent fury 
around the fortress. They still strove, with desperate energy, to scale the 
walls of the ravelin, and to force a way through the narrow breach in the 
castle. But the besieged succeeded in closing up the opening with heavy 
masses of stone and timber, which defied the failing strength of the as- 
sailants. 

Another hour had now elapsed, and Don John, as from his station he watched 
the current of the fight, saw that to , prolong the contest would only be to- 
bring wider min on his followers. He accordingly gave the order to retreat- 
But the men who had so impetuously rushed to the attack, in defiance of the 
commands of their officers, now showed the same spirit of insubordination 
when commanded to leave it ; like the mastiff who, maddened hy the wounds, 
he has received in the conflict, refuses to loosen his hold on his antagonist, in 
spite of the chiding of his master. Seeing his orders thus unheeded, Don 
John, accompanied by his staff, resolved to go in person to the scene of action,, 
and enforce obedience by his presence. But on reaching the sjjot, he was hit, 
on his cuirass by a musket-ball, which, although it glanced from the well- 
tempered metal, came with sufficient force to bring him to the ground. The 
watchful Qnixada, not far distant, sprang to his aid ; but it appeared he had 
received no injury. His conduct, however, brought down an affectionate 
remonstrance from Iris guardian, who, reminding hini of the king’s injunctions, 
besought him to retire, and not thus expose a life so precious as that of tte 
commander-in-chief to the hazards of a common soldier. 

The account of the accident soon spread, with the usual exaggerations, 
among the troops, who, after the prince’s departure, yielded a .slow and sullen 
obedience to his commands. Thus for a second time the field of battle re- 
mained in possession of the Moslems ; and the banner of the crescent stiff 
waved triumphantly from the battlements of Galcra.* 

Tho loss was a heavy one to the Spaniai-ds, amounting, according to their 
Awn accounts — which will not be suspected of exaggeration — to not less than 
four hundred killed and five hundred wounded. That of the enemy, screened 
by his defences, must have been comparatively light. The loss fell most 

* For an aenouiit of the second assault see Mendoza, Guerra de Granad.a, pp. 204, 265;' 
Marmol, Keholion de Grauadii, tom. ii. pp. 240-243 ; Vandorhammen, Don Juaiide Austria, 
fol. 113, 114; Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii, p. 889 et soq. ; Cabrera, Filipe 
Segundo, pp. 629, 630. 
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severely on the Spanish, chivalry, whose showy dross naturally drew the atten- 
tion of the well- trained Moriseo marksmen. The hloody roll is inscribed witli 
the nmnes of many a noble house in both Andalusia and Castile. 

This second reverse of his arms stung Don John to the quick. The eyes of 
his countrymen wei’e upon him ; and he well knew the sanguine anticipations 
they had formed of his campaign, and that thejr would hold him responsible 
for its success. His heart was filled with mourning for the loss of his brave 
companions in arms. Yet he did nob give vent to unmanly lamentation ; hut 
he showed his feelings in another form, which did little honour to his heart 
Turning to his officers, he exclaimed : “ The infidels shall pay dear for the 
Christian blood they have spilt this day. The next assault %vill jdaco Galera in 
our power ; and every soul within its walls — man, woman, and child — sliall he 
put to the sivord. Hot one shall he spared. The houses shall he razed to the 
ground, and the ground they covered shall he sown with SJilt.”*' This in- 
human speech was received with general acclamations. As the event proved, 
it v/as_^t an empty menace, 

T!^resiilt of his operation.s .showed Don John the prudence of his hrothci’’s 
re^imendation, — to make good use of his hatteiies and his mines before 
ceding to close quarters witli the enemy, Philip, in a letter written some 
ytimo after this defeat, alluding to the low state of discipline in the camp, urged 
^ liis brother to give greater attention to tlie morals of the soldiers, — to guard 
especially against inofiinity and other offences to religion, that by so doing he 
might secure the favour of the Almighty.+ Don John had intimated to> 
Philip, that, under some circumstances, it might be necessary to encofurage 
his men by leading them in person to the attack. But the king rebuked the 
spirit of the knight-erran^ as not suited to the commander, and admonished 
his brother that the place for him was in the rear ; that there he might be of 
service in stimulating the ardour of the remiss ; adding, that those who 
went forward promptly in the fight, had uo need of his presence to encourago 
them.J 

Don John lo.st no time in making his preparations for a third and last 
assault. He caused two new mines to be opened in the rook on either side 
of the foimcr one, and at some thirty paces’ distance from it. ^Ylule this was 
going on, ho directed that all the artillery should play without intermis- 
.sion'on the town and castle. His battering-train, meantime, was rein- 
forced by the arrival of fourteen additional pieces of heavy ordnance from 
Cartagena. ■ 

The besieged ivere no less busy in preparing for their defence. The women 
and children toiled equally with the men in repairing the damages in the 
works. The breaches were closed with heavy stones and timber. The old 
barricades were strengthened, and new ones thrown across the streets. The 
magazines were filled with fresh supplies of stones and arrows. Long practice 
had made the former missile a more formidable, weapon than usual in the 
hands of the Moriscoes, They were amply provided with water, and, as we 

* “ Yo Irandire a Galera, y la asolare, y sembratd toda de sal ; y por el rigaioso filo de 
la espada pasaran chicos y grandes, quantos estaa deutio, por castlgo de su pertinaoia, 
y en veugauza de la sangve que han derratsiado,"— -Marmol, Bobelion de Granada, tom. ii. 
p. 24-1. 

t “No puedo yo dejar de eu<;argaros quo le engais Htny grande de que 41 no sea deservido 
eji ese cainpo, ni liaj'a las maldades y desdrdeUes que decis, qua siendo tales no pneden 
liacer co.sa Luena, y iisi lo procurad, y quo no haya juramentos ni otraa ofensas de Dios, 
que con esto el nos ayudarii y todo se liara bien." — Garfca del Key a D. Juan de Austria, . 
C de Febrero, 1570, MS. 

t “Y con esa geiite, segun lo que deefe, mas iiaportara estar detras dellos deteniendolos 
y oastiganclolos quo no delaine, pnes para los que lo ests'm y hacen lo quo deben no es 
menester.”— Ibid. ' 
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have seen, vrero ivell victualled for a siege longer than this was likely to prove. 
But, in one respect, and that of the last importance, they were miserably defi- 
cient. Their powder was nearly all expended. They endeavoured to obtain 
Supplies of ammunition, as well as reinforcements of men, from Ahen-Ahoo. 
But the Morisco prince was folly occtlpied at this time with maintaining his 
ground against the dnke of Sesa, in the west. His general, El Hahaipu, ■who 
had charge of the eastern army, encouraged the people of Galera to remain 
&m, assuring them, that before long he should he able to come to their assist- 
mice. But time was precious to the besieged,* 

The Turkish auxiliaries in the garrison greatly doubted the possibility of 
maintaining themselves, with no better ammunition than stones and arrows, 
against the well-served artillery of the Spaniards. Their leaders accordingly, 
in a council of war, proposed that the troops should sally forth and cut their 
way through .the lines of the besiegers, while the Avomen and children might 
piisa out by the suhtomnean avenue A\iich conducted to the river, the exist- 
ence of Avhich, Ave are told, Avas nnknown to the Christians. The Turks, mere 
soldiers of fortune, had no local attachment or patriotic feeling to bind them 
to the soil. But Avhen their proposal w^as laid before the inhabitants, they all, 
AA'omcn as avcU as men, tre-ated the proposition Avith disdain, shoAving their 
■determination to defend the city to the last, and to perish amidst its ruin.s 
rather than siUTendor. 

Still sustained by the hope of succour, the besieged did Avhat they could to 
keep oil' the day of the assault. They did not, iiicleed, attempt to counter- 
mine j for, if they had possessed the skill for this, they had neither tools nor 
poAvder. But they had made sorties on the miners, and, though ahvays re- 
pulsed Avitli loss, they contriA’’ed to hold the camp of the besiegers in a constant 
state of alarm. 

On the sixth of Februarj'', the engineers who had charge of the mines gave 
notice that their Avork Avas completed. The folloAAing morning Avas named for 
the assault. The orders of the day pre.scrihed that a general cannonade should 
open on the town at six in the morning. It was to continue a.n hour, when 
the mines .were to be sprung. The artillery would thou play fo.r another hour, 
after 'which the signal for the attack AA’ould he given. The signal was to be 
the firing of one gun from each of the batteries, to be foUoAved by a simulta- 
neous discharge of all. The orders directed the troops to shoAV no quarter to 
man, Avoman, or child., . 

On the seventh of Febiniary, the la,st day of the CarniA^al, the besiegers Averc 
under arms with the earliest daAvn, Their jmung commander attracted every 
oye by the splendour of his person and appointments. He Avas armed ca;p-&-pii, 
and Avore a suit of burnished steel, richly inlaid Avith gold. His casque, over- 
shadoAA'ed hjr brilliant plumes, was ornamented Avith a anedallion displaying 
the image of the Vii'gin.+ In his hand he carried the baton of command ; mid 
as ho rode along the lines addressing a few Avords of encouragement to the 
■soldiers, Ms perfect horsemanship, his princely heariag, and the courtesy of his 

It ia singitTar tliatno one of the eliromclcrs gives u» the name of the Moorish chief aa'Iao 
oommancle'd in Galera. A romance of the time calls him Abenhozmin. 

“ Marinero qua la riga 
Sarracino os natural, 
criado aca en nnestra BspaSa 
por su mal y nuestro mal : 

Ahenhozmin ha por nouLbre, 
y es horabre de gmu oaudgil.'’ 

Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p, 470. 

+ “Belumhrante y fortisimo. monion adoiSaado deun penaoho hello y elegante, sontado 
sobre nna riea medaUado la imageen do nnestra SeSora de la Conoopoion.’'— Hevia, ap. Hita 
Gueiras de Granada, to,m. ii. p. 4S9. * ' 


manners reminded the veterans of the happier days of liis father, the emperor. 
The cavaliers by whom, he was surrounded emulated their chief in the richness 
of their appoiiitniente ; and the Murcian chronicle!-, j)resent on that day, 
dwells with comjilacenoy on the heautifol array of southern chivah-y gathered 
together for the final assault upon Galera,* 

j'rom six o’clock till seven, a furious cannonade was kept up from the whole 
circle of batteries on the devoted town. Then came the order to fire the 
mines. The deafening roar of ordnance was at once hushed into a silence pro- 
found as that of death, while every soldier in the trenches waited, with ner- 
vous suspense, for the explosion. At length it came, o^’crturaing houses, 
shaking down a iragment of the castle, rending ■wider the breach in the per- 
pendicular side of the rock, and throwing off the fragments 'with the force of a 
volcano. Only one mine, however, exploded. It was soon followed by the 
other, which, though it did loss damage, spread such comsternation among tho 
garrison, that, fearing there might still be a third in reseirvo, the men 
abandoned their work.s, and took refuge iu tho town. 

IrVhen the .smoko and dust had cleared awii)-, an officer with a few soldiers 
was sent to reconnoitre the breach. They soon returned with the tidings that 
the gavri.son had fled, and left the works wholly unprotected. On hearing 
this, the troop.s, with fnrions shouts, called out to "be led at once to the assault. 
It was iu vain that the officers remonstrated, enforcing their rcinonstran,ces, in 
.some instanee.s, by blows with the fiat of their .sahres. Tho blood of the .sol- 
diery was up and, like an ill-disciplined rabble, they sprang from their 
trenches in wild disorder, a.s before, and, luuTying their onicens along with 
them, soon scaled the perilous ascent, .and (Towuod the heights without 
opposition from the enemy. Hurrying over the cUbris that strefi-ed the 
ground, they speedily made themselves mastei-s of the deserted fortress and 
its outworks, — filling the air with shout.s of victory. 

Tho fugitives .saw their mistake, .as they beheld the eneniy occupying the posi- 
tion they had abimdoned. There was no more tipprehension of mines. Eager 
to retrieve their error, they rushed back, as by a common impulse, to disjjute 
the iio.ssession of the ground with the Spaniard.s. It was too late. The guu.s 
^Yere turned on them from their own battery. The. anpiebusiers who lined the 
ravelin showered down on their heads missiles more fonnida1)le than .stones and 
arrow.s. But, though 'their piowder was nearly gone, the Moriscoes could still 
make fight with sword and dagger, and they boldly closed, in a band-to-hand 
contest •^vith their enemy. It was a deadly stniggle, calling out— as clo.so 
personal contest is sure to do — tho fiercest pmssions of the comhatants. No 
^quarter was given ; none was asked. The Spaniard was nerved by the confi- 
dence of victorj’’, the Moriseo by the energy of despair. Both fought like men 
who knew that on the issue of tins coullict depended the fate of Galera. Again 
the war-cries of the 'two religions rose above the din of battle, as tho one party 
invoked their military apostle, and the other called on Mahomet. It wsis the 
same war-uiy which for more "tlian eight centuries had soimded over hill and 
Amlley in unhappy Spain. These '!vcrB its dying notes, soon to expire with 
the exile or extermination of the conquered race. 

Tho coullict was at length terminated by the arrival of a fresh hod}' of 
troops on the field with ]?fuiilla. That chief had attacked the town by the 
same iivenue as before ; eveiy where he had met 'with the same spirit of rssi.st- 
ance. But the means of successful resistance were gone. Many of the 
houses on tho streets had been laid iu, mius by the fire of the artillery. 
Such as still held out wore defended by men armed with no better weapons 
than stones and arrows. One after another, most of them were stormed 

■* “ Igualincnto se arreo lo mejor que pudo toda la caballcria, y era cosa djgna do ver 
la elegancia y hermosurt^de uu ejerolto tan Incido y gallardq.”— Hevia, aji. Ilila, Gaercas 
de Granada, loe. cifc. ^ 
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and iired by tlie Spaniards j and tbose within were put to the sword, or 
perished in the flames. 

It fared no better with the defenders of the bamcades. Galled by the volleys 
of the Christians, against whom their own rade missiles did comparatively 
little execution, they were driven from one position to another ; as eaph re-* 
doubt was successively carried, a .shout of triumph went up from the victors, 
which fell cheeidly on the ears of their countrymen on the heights ; and -when 
Padilla and his veterans burst on tlie scone of action, it decided the fortunes of 
the day.' 

There was still a detachment of Turlcs, whose ammunition had not been 
exhausted, and who were maintaining a desperate struggle with a body of 
Spanish infantry, in which the latter had been driven back to the very verge 
of the precipice. But the appearance of their friends under Padilla gave the 
Spaniards new Jmarfc ; and Turk and Jloriseo, overwhelmed alike by' the 
superiority of tlie numbers and of the weapons of their antagonists, gave way 
in all directions. Some fled down the long avenues which led from the summit 
of tlie rock. They were hotly pursued by the Spaniards. Others threw them- 
selves into the houses, and pirepared to make a last defence. The Spaniards 
scrambled along the terraces, letting themselves dowm from one level to 
another hy means of the Moorish ladders used for that purpose. They hewed 
openings in the wooden roofs of the buildings, through which they fired on 
those within. The helpless Moriscoes, driven out by the pitiless volleys, 
sought- refuge in the street. But the fierce hunters were there, waiting for 
their miserable game, which they shot down without mercy, — meu, women, 
and children ; none were spared. Yet they did not tall unavenged ; and the 
corpse of many a Spaniard might be seen stretched on the bloody pavement, 
lying side by side with that of hi.s Moslem enemy. 

More than one instance is recorded of the desperate courage to which the 
women as well ns the men were roused in tlieir cxti’e;.mit3''. A Morisco girl, 
whose father had perished in the first assault in the Gardens, after firing her 
dAvclling, is said to have dri^ged her two little brothers along with one hand^ 
and, wielding a scimitar with the other, to have nrshed against the foe, by 
whom they were all speedily cut to pieces. Another instance is told, of a man 
who, after killing his wife and his two daughters, sallied forth, and calling 
out, “There is notliing more to lose ; let us die together !” threv.^ himself 
madly into the thick of the enemy.* Some fell by their own weapons, others 
by those of their friends, preferring to receive death from any hands but those- 
of the Spaniards. - ■ 

Some two thousand Moriscoes were huddled together in a square not far 
from the gate, where a strong body of Castilian infantry cut off the means of 
escape. Spent with toil and loiss of Mood, without ammunition, without anus, 
or witli .such only as were too, much battered or broken for service, the wretched 
fugitives would gladly have made .some terms with their pursuers, who now 
closed darkly around them. But the stag at bay might as easily have made 
terms with his hunters and the fierce hounds that were already on his haunches. 
Their prayers were answered by volley after volley, until not a man was left alive. 

More than four hundred women and children were gathered together without 
the walls, and tire soldiers, mindiul of the value of such a booty, were williiifr 
to spare their lives. This was remarked by Don John, and no sooner did he 
obaeive the symptoms of lenity in the troops, than the flinty-hearted chief 
rebuked their remissness, and sternly reminded them of the orders of the day. 
He even sent the halberdiers of his ^ard and the cavaliers about liis person to 
assist the soldiers in their bloody work ; while he sat a calm spectator, on his 


horse, fis immovable as a marble statufc; and as insensible to the agonizing 
screanis of liis victims and their heait-brealang prayers for mercy.* * * § 

'VVhile this -vvas going on -without the to-wn, me work of death -vvas no less 
nctiv'o -within. Every square and enclosure tliat had afforded a temporaiy 
refuge to the fugitives was heaped with the bodies of tlie slain. Blood ran 
down the kennels like water after a heavy shower. The dwellings tvere fired, 
some by the conquerors, others hy the inmates, who threw themselves madly 
into the flames rather than fall into the hands of their enemies. The gather- 
ing shadows of evening — for the fight had lasted nearly nine liours +— were 
dispelled by the light of the conflagration, which threw an. ominous glare for 
many a league over tlic country, proclaiming far and wide the downfall of 
Galera. 

At length Don John was so far moved from his original pui-pose as to consent 
that the women, and the children under twelve years of age, should he spared. 
This he did, not from any feeling of compunction, but from deference to the 
murmurs of his followers, whose discontent at seeing their customary booty 
snatehed from them began to show itself in a way not to be disregarded.^: 
Some fifteen hundred women and childreu, in consequence of this, are said to 
have escaped the general doom of their countrymen. § All the rest, soldiers 
and citizens, Turks, Africans, and Moriscoes, were mercilessly birtehcred. Hot 
one man, if we may trast the Spaniards themselves, escaped alive ! It would 
not be easy, even in that age of blood, to find a parallel to so wholesale and 
indiscriminate a massacre. 

Yet, to borrow the words of the Castilian proverb, “If Africa had cause to 
weep, Spain had little reason to rejoice. ”11 Ho success during the war was 
purchased at so high a price as the capture of Galera. The loss fell as heavily 
on the officers and men of rank as on the comm,on file. "We have seen the 
eagerness with which they had flocked to the standard of John of Austiia, 
They showed the same eagerness to distinguish themselves under the eye of 
their leader’. The Spanish chivalry were sure to be found in the post of 
danger. Dearly did &ey pay for that ijre-eminence ; and many a noble house 
in Spain wept bitter tears when the tidings came, of the conquest of Galera.if 

Don John himself was so much exasperated, says the chronieler, by the 
thought of the grievous loss which he had sustained through the obstinate 
resistance of the heretics,** that he resolved to carry at once into effect Ms 

* “IjOs qaalos mataron mas de quatrocientas niugeres yniflos , . . yansi hizo Jnatar 
muclios en su presencia a loa alaliardoros do su guardia.” — ^Mamiol, Rebelion do Granada, 
tom. H. p. 248. 

-f- “ Durd el combate, despues de entrado el lugar, desde las oclio de la maSana liasta las 
cinco de la tarde.’'~Hevia, axi. Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 448. 

I “ Y no pardran hasta aeabarlas dtodas, si las quqjas de los soldados, a quien so quiiaba 
el premio de la -Vitoria, no le movieran ; mas esto fUe quaudo se entendid que la villa esfcaba 
ya por nosotros, y no quiso que se perdonase d varon que pasose do doce afioa."— Mannol, 
Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 248. 

§ “ Se eautivavon basta otras mil y quinientas personas de mugeres y niilos, porquo d 
tiombre ningano se tomd con vida, liabiendo muerto todos sin quedar uno en este dia, y en 
ios asaltos pasados.”— Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras do Granada, tom. ii. p. 448. 

Marmol, while he admits that not a man -was .spared, estimates the number of womea 
and children saved at tlu-eo times that given in the text, 

!) “ Si Africa Uora, Espafla no rle.” 

Y Eor the account of the final assault, as told by the Vario-as -writers, -with sufiloient in- 
consistency in the details, compare Mannol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp, 244-249 ; 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 266-208 ; Tanderhammen, Hon Juan de Austria, fol. 114, 
115 ; Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Gmnada, tom. it p. 429 et seq. ; Cabrera, Eilipe Segundo, 
pp, 630, 631 ; Bleda, Cronioa, p. 734 ; Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagae, tom. x. pp. 14S, 144. 

■*« “Xante le crecia la ira, pensando en eldaiio que aqueHos hereges habian heobo.'-'— 
Mannol, Bebelion de Grijnada, tom. ii. p. 248. 
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menace of demolisliing the town* so that not one stone should he left on 
another. Eyery house wa.s accordingly burnt or levelled to the ground, which 
was then strewed with salf^ as an accursed spot, on wliich no man was to build 
tliereafter. A royal decree to that effect was soon afterwai’ds imhlished ; and 
the villago of straggling houses, which, undefended hy a wall, still elustem 
round the base of a hill, in the Gardens occupied hy Padilla, is all that now 
serves to remind the traveller of the once flourishing and strongly fortified city 
of Galera. - 

In the work of demolition Don John was somewhat retarded hy, a furious 
tempest of sleet and rain, which set in the day after th6 place was taken. It 
was no nncoinmoii thing at that season of the year. Bad it come on a few 
days earlier, the mountain torreut.s would infallibly have broken up the camp 
of the besiegers, and compelled them to suspend operations. That the storm 
w'as so long delayed, was regarded hy the Spanianls as a special interposition 
: of Heaven. . " ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The booty was great which fell into the hands of the victors ; for Galera, 
from its great strength, had been selected by the inhabitants of the ueighhonr- 
iiig country as a safe place of deposit for their effects, — especially their more 
valuable treasures of gold, pearls, jewels, and precious stuffs. Besides these, 
there was a great quantity of wheat, barley, and other grain, stored in the 
magazines, which afforded a seasonable supply to the army. 

No sooner was Don John master of Galera, than he sent tidings of his success 
to his brother. The king w\as at that time paying his devotions at the shrine 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. The tidings were received Avith exultation by the 
court, — by Philip Avith the stolid comjTOSure Avith Avhich he usually received 
accounts either of the, success or the discomfiture of his arms. He would allow 
no public rejoicings of any kind. The only Avay in AA'luch lie testified his satis- 
faction Avas by offering up thanks to God and the Blessed yirgin, “to whom,’' 
says the chronicler, “ he thought the cause should he especidly commended, 
as one in Avhich more gloiy Avas to he derived from peace than from a bloody 
victory.” * "With such humane and rational sentiments, it is marvellous that 
h6 did not communicate them to his brother, and thus spare the atrocious 
massacre of his Moriseo vassals at Galera. ‘ 

Bat, however revolting this massacre may wpear in our eyes, it seems to 
have left no stain on the reputation of John of Austria in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. In reviewing this campaign, w'e cannot too often call to mind 
that_ it was regarded not so much as a war with rebellious vassals, as a war 
with' the enemies of the Faith. It was the last link in that long chain of 
hostilities Avhich the Spaniard for so many centuries had been waging for the 
recovery of his soil from the infidel. The sympathies of Christendom were not 
the less on his side, that now, Avhen the trumpet of the crusader had ceased to 
send forth its notes in other lands, they should still ho heard among the hills 
of Granada. The Moriscoes Avere everyAvhero regarded as infidels and apostates ; 
and there W'ere feAV Christian nations whose codes would not at that day have 
punished infidelity and apostasy Avith death. It was no harder for them that 
tliey should ho exterminated hy the sword than by the fagot. So far from the 
massacre of the Moriscoes tarnishing the reputation of their conqueror, it 
threw a gloomy fclat over his achievement, which may have rather served to 
add to its celebrity. His own countrymen, thinking only of the extraordinary 
difficulties Avhich he had overcome, Avith pride beheld him enteoring on a 
splendid career, that would place his name among those of the great pal^ins 
of the nation. In Kome he Avas hailed as the champion of Christendom j and 

* “Solo flar gracing A Dios.y A Ja gloriosa virgen Maria, enoomendancloles el Catliolioo 
Key aquel negocio, por ser de ealidad, que deaealia mas gloria, de la. coacordia y paz, qns 
de la Vitoria sangrleate.’'— Maxmol, Eebelionde Granada, tom. i^p. 249. 


it was detcminocl to offer him the baton of gemeralissirao of the formidable 
ioagne which the poiie was at this time organizing against the Ottoman 
empire.* 
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Don John was detained some day.s before Galeiti bj^ the condition of the 
roads, which the storm had rendered impassable ibr heavy waggons and 
artiller}’-. 'WhcTi tlie W'cather improved he began his march, moving sontli, 
in the direction of Baza. Pas.sing through that ancient town, the. scene of om^ 
of the most glorious triumphs of the good Queen I.sahella the Catholic, he 
halted at Cauiles. Here he left the main body of hi.s army, and, putting 
himself at tbe head of a detacluneiit of three thousand foot and two 
hundred horse, hasti.med forward to rcconnoiti'e Seron, rvhieh he purposed 
next to attack. 

Soron was a town of some strength, situated on the slope of the sierra, and 
defended by a castle held by a Moriseo garrison. On his approach, most of 
the inhabitants, and many of the soldiers, evacuated the ^ace, - and sought 
refuge among the mountains, Don John formed his foi«e into two divisions, 
one of which he placed under Quixa^a, the other under Reuuesens. He took 
irp a position himstdf, with a few cavaliers and a small body of arfj[ue- 
busiers, on a neighbouring eminence, which commanded a view of tho 
whole ground. 

The two captains were directed to reconnoitre, the environs, by making a 
circuit from opposite sides of tire town. Quixada, as he pressed forward with 
his colinnn, drove the Sforisco fugitives before him, until they vanished in the 
recesses of the mountains. In the meantime, the heacon-lires, which for some 
hours had been, blazing from, the topmost peaks of the siena, had spread intelli- 
gence far and ivide of the coming of the enemy. The whole country was in 
arms ; and it was not long hefore the native warrions, mustering to the 
number of six thoussind, under the Moriseo chief, El Habaq[ui, who hdd, 
command in that quarter, came pouring through the defiles of the mountains, 
and fell with fury on tbe front and flank of the astonished Spaniards. ■ The 
assailants were soon joined by tho fugitives from Seron ; and the Christians, 
unable to withirtand this accumulated force, gave way, though slowly, jaad in 
good order, before the enemy. 

Meanwhile, a detachment of Spanish infantry, under -command of Lope dn 
Eigucroa, maestro del campo, had broken into the town, where they were busily- 
occupied in plundering tbe deserted houses. This was a part of the military 
profession which the rude levies of Andalusia well imdoistood, While they 
were thus occupied, tire advancing Moiiscoes, burning for revenge, burst into 
the streets of the town, and, shouting their hoond war-cries, sat furiously on 
the marauders. The Spaniards, taken by sraprisci, and encumbered mth their 
booty, offered little resistance. They were seized, with a panic, and fled in all 
directions. They were soon mingled with their retreating comrades under 

* “Ocla Met, par sa renommee qul voloit par le monde, tant dea chrestiens cpi&< im 
infideJIes, il fut faict general de la sainote ligfae."— DraaWme, CEuvres, tom. i, p. SSIQ, 
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■Qmxada, every wkere eoTuimmicating tlieir own terror, till the confasion hc- 
•eanu! general. It was m vain that Q-nixada and Figueroa, ^Yith the other cap- 
tai IKS, 'endeavoured to restore order.' The panic-stricken soldiers hoard nothing, 
saw nothing, but the enemy. 

At this crisis, Don John, who from his elevated post had watched the im- 
pending ruin, calk'd his handful of bi-ave followers around him, and at once 
threw himself into the midst of the tumult. ‘ ‘ IVhat means this, Spaniards ? ’ ’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ ‘ From whom are you fljdng ? Where is the honour of S])ain ? 
Have you not John of Austria, your commander, with yon ? At least, if you 
retreat, do it like hrave men, with your front to the enemy.” * It w'as in vain. 
His entreaties, his menaces, even his blow.s, which he dealt with the flat of his 
sabre, were inefiecttxal to rouse anything like a feeling of shame in the cowardly 
troops. The efforts of his c.aptains were equally fruitless, though in maldng 
them they exposed their lives with a rocklessne.ss which cost some of thorn 
dear, Figueroa was disabled by a wound in the le". Quixada was hit by a 
musket-ball on the left shoulder, and struck from his saddle. Don John, who 
was near, sprang to his assishvnee, and placed him in the hands of some 
troopers, witli directions to hear him at once to Caniles. In doing this the 
young commander himself had a narrow escape ; for he was struck on his 
helmet by a ball, which, however, fortunately glanced off without doing him 
injury, f He was now hurried along by the tide of fugitives, ■who made no 
attempt to rally for the distance of half a league, w-hen the enemy ceased 
his pursuit. Six hundred Spaniards were left dead on the field, A great 
number threw themselves into the houses, prepared to make good their defence. 
But they were speedily enveloped by the Moriscoes, the houses were stormed 
or set on fire, and the inmates perished to a man.J 

Don John, in a letter dated the nineteenth of Februaiy, two days after this 
disgraceful affair, gave an account of it to the king, declaring that the dastar^y 
conduct of the troops exceeded anything he had ever witnessed, or indeed 
could have believed, had he not seen it with his own eyes. “ They have so 
little heart in the service,” he adds, “that no effort that I can make, not even 
the fear of the galleys or the gibbet, can prevent them from desefting, ‘^otdd 
to Heaven I could think that they are moved to this by the desire to return to 
their families, and not by fear of the enemy.” § He gave the particulars of 
. Qnixada’s accident, stating that the surgeons had made six incisions before 
they could ascertain where the hall, which had penetrated the shoulder, was 
lodged ; and that, with all their efforts, they had as yet been unable to extract 
it. “I now deeply feel,” he says, “how much I have been indebted to his 
military experience, his diligence, and care and how important his preservation 
is to the service of your majesty. I trust in God he may be permitted to re- 
gain his health, which is rrow in a critical condition.” || 


* “Qu6 cs esto, Espafioles? tie que huis? Ubnde esU la lionra tie Espafla? No toners 
delante 5. Don Juan do Austria, vuostrocapitaa? de que tomeis? Retiraos con orden comb 
iiomUres de guerra con el rostro al eneiuigo.’’— Marmol, Relrelion de Granada, tom ii 

t “Acudiendo a todas las neeesidades con peligi'o do su porsona, porque le dieron im 
eseopetaKO en la cabeza sobre mra celada fuerte qiie llevaba, que a no ser tan buena, le 
nratdran.'’— -Ibid. p. 258. 

t Carta do D. Juan de Austria .al Rey, 19 de Pebrero, 1570, MS Marmol, Bebelron do 

Granada, torn. ii. p. 253 et seq.— Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, p. 273.— VillafaBe, Vida de 
Magdalena de UUoa.— Vanderhaminon, Don Juan de Austria, foL 116, 117. 

§ “ Gonformo a esto entendcra V. M. la poca Costancia y aficion quo tienen & la guerra, 
estos que la dejan al mqjor tiempo sin poderlps reprimir galeras, ni liorea ni cuantas’ 
diligencias se baeen. Y plega a Dios que el amor de los hijos y parientes sea la causa y 
no miodo de los eaemigos.”— Carta de D. Juan de Austria al Bey, 19 do Pebrero, 1570, MS. 
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In his reply to this letter, the king expressed his sense of the great loss 
which hotli he and his brother would sustain by the death of Quixada. “ You 
will keep me constantly advised of the state of his health,” he says, “I know 
well it is unnecessary for me to impress upon you the necessity of watching 
carefully over him.” Philip did not let the occasion pass for ad ministering a 
gentle rebuke to Don John for so lightly holding the promise he had made' to 
hira_ froin Galera, not again to expose himself hccdle.ssly to danger. “ When 
I think of your narrow escape at Reron, I cannot express tlie pain I have felt 
at jmnr rashly incurring such a risk, in war, every one .should coniine him- 
self to the duties of his own .station ; nor should the general aficet to i)lay the 
part of the soldier, anymore than the soldier that of the general.” * * * § 

It seems to have been a common opinion, that Don John -was more fond of 
di-splajung his personal prowess than became one of his high rank ; in short, 
that he showed more the qualities of a knight-errant, than those of a great 
commander, i* 

Meanwliili', Qnixada’s wound, which from the first had been attended with 
alarming symptoms, grew so much worse as to baffle all the skill of the sur- 
geons. Ilis sufferings were great, and every hour he grew wcakei’. Before a 
week had elapsed, it became evident that his days were numbered. 

The good knight received the intelligence "with com])osure, — for he did not 
fear death. Ho had not the happiness in this .solemn Iiour to have her near 
him on whose conjugal love and tenderness he had reposed for so many years, i' 
But the person whom he cherished next to his wife, Don John of Austria, was 
by his bedside, watching over him with the affectionate solicitude of a son, 
and ministering those kind ofSces which soften the bitterness of death. The 
dying man retained, his faculties to the last, aud dictated, though he liad not 
the strength to sign’, a letter to the king, requesting some favour for his widow, 
in consideration of his long services. He then gave himself up wholly to his 
spiritual concenis ; and on the twenty-fourth of February, 1570, he gently ex- 
pired, in the arms of his foster-son. 

Quixada received a soldier’s funeral. His obsequies were celebrated with 
the militaiy pomp suited to his station. His remain.s, accompanied by the 
whole army, with arms reversed, and banners trailing in tlie dust, were borne 
in solemn procession to the church of the Jeronymites in Caiiiles ; and “we 
may piously trust,” says the chronicler, “ that the soul of Don Luis rose up to 
heaven with the sweet incense which burned on the altars of St. Jerome ; for 
he spent his life, and finally lost it, in fighting like a valiant soldier the battles 
of the faith.” § 

* “ Que cada uno lia cle liacer su oflcio y no el general da soldado, nl el aolUado el do 
general. ’’—Carta del Bey A D. Juan dc Austria, 24 de Pebrero, 1570, MS. 

t One ertclenee of this is afforded by the frankness of his friend, Buy Gouicz do Silva. 
“La primera,” he writes to Don John, que por cuanto V. Ex.* D.st;i repiitado de atrevido 
y de hombre que quiere mas ganar orMito de soldado que de general, que mude este e.stilo 
y se deje gobemar,"— (Carta de 4 de Marzo, 1570, MS.) It is to Don John’s credit that, in 
his reply, he thanks Buy Gomez warmly for Ids admonition, and begs Ids monitor to reprove 
him without liesitation, whenever ho deems it necessary, since, now that his guardian is' 
gone, there is no other who can take this liberty. — Carta de D. Juan de Austria A Buy- 
Gomez de Silva, MS. » 

J According to VillafaKe, Dofla Magdalena left Madrid on learning her husband’s illness, 
and travelled with such despatch that she arrived in time to receive his last sighs. Hita 
sdso speaks of her pre-senee at his bedside. Bui as seven days only elapsed between the date 
of the knight's wound and that of his death, one finds it diffionlt to believe that this emdd 
have allowed time for the courier who brought the tidings, and for the lady afterwards, 
whether in the saddle or litter, to have travelled a distance of over four hundred and fifty 
miles, along execrable roads, with much of the way lying through the wild passes of the 
: .Alpujarrasi' ■ 

§ '• Greomos piadosamente (yie el alma de D. Luis subiria al cielo con el oloroso incienao 
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Qulxatla was austere in his maniiera, and a martinet in enforcing disci- 
pline. He was loyal in his natnre, of spotless integnty, and possessed so> 
many generous and toightly qualities, that he commanded tlie respect of 
his comrades ; and the regret for his loss was universal, riiilip, writing tO' 
Don John, a few days after the event, remaiics: “I did not think that any 
letter from you could have given me so much pain as that acquainting me rvith 
the death of Quixada. I fully comprehend the importance of his loss, both 
to myself and to you, and cannot wonder you should feel it so keenly. It is- 
impossible to allude to it without sorrow. Yet we may bo consoled by the re- 
flection that, linng and dying as he did, he cannot fad to have exchanged this-- 
world for a better.” * 

Quixada’s remains were removed, the year following, to Ms estate at Yilla- 

f arcia, where lus disconsolate widow continued to reside. Immediately after 
er lord’s decease, Don John wrote to Dofia Magdalena, from the camp, a 
letter of affectionate condolence, which came from the fulness of Ms heart : 
“Luis died as became him, fighting for the gloiy and safety of his son, and 
covered with immortal honour. ’Whatever I am, whatever I shall bo, I oweto' 
him, by whom I was formed, or rather begotten in a nobler birth; Dear sor- 
rowing widowed mother ! I only am left to you ; and to you, indeed, do I 
of right belong, for whose sake Luis died, and you have been stricken with 
tins woe. Moderate your grief with your wonted wisdom. Would that 1‘ 
wore near you now, to dry your tears, or mingle mine with them ! Fare- 
well, dearest and most honoured mother ! and jnay to God to send back your 
son from thc.se wars to your bosom.” f 
Dona Magdalena survived her liusband many years, employing her time hr 
acts of charity and devotion. From Don John she ever experienced the* 
same filial tendemoss which he evinces in the letter above qiroted. Never 
did ho leiive the country or return to it without first paying his respects to» 
Ms mother, as he always called her. She watched with maternal pride his 
bi’illiant career ; and when that was closed by an early death, the last link 
which had bound her to this Avorld was snapped for ever. Yet aha con- 
tinued to live on till near the close of tlie century, dying in 1598, and 
leaving behind her a reputation for goodness and piety little less than that 
of a samt 

Don John, having paid the last tribute of respect to the memoiy of M» 

S iardian, collected ni.s whole strength, and marched at once against Seron. 

ut the enemy, shrinking from an encounter with so formidable a force, 
had abandoned the place before the approach of the Spaniards. The* 
Spanish commander soon after encountered El Habaqui in the neighbour- 
hood, ami defeated him. He then marched on ^Tijola, a town perched on a 
bold cliff, which a resolute gamson might have easily held against an 
enem 5 % Eut the Moriseoes, availing themselves of the darkness of the 
night, stole out of the place, and succeeded, withoixt much lo.ss, in escaping 
through the lines of the besiegers.! The fall of Tijolo was followed by that of 

«iio se qiiemo en los alfcaros de S. Ger6nimo, porque siempre IiabJa empleado la vida en 
palesir , contra cnemigos de nuestra santa fd, y por Ultimo murid 'batallando con ellos como 
soldatlo valeroso.”—Hita, Guerras de Gnanada, tom. ii. p. 48V. 

, . * Garta. delJlcy a D. Juan de ATistria, 3 de Marzo, 1570, MS. 

t The letter is translated hy Stirling from a manuscript, entitled “ Joannis Auistriaci 
Vita, auctoro Antonio O.ssorio,” in the National Library at Madrid,— Sea Cloister Life o-f 
Charles the Fifth (Am. cd.), p. 288. 

t 'Eijola is the scene of -the story, familiar to every lover of Castilian romance, and bettor 
suited to romauce than history, of the Moor Olazaiii rud his unfortunate misti-ess, tho 
beautiful Maleha. It fonns the most pleasing episode in Hita’s second volume (pp. 528- 
540), and is translated witli pathos and delicacy by Circourt, Hist. d«s Arabes d’Espagixe, 
tom. iii. p. 346 cfc seq. 
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Purehena. In a short time the whole Rio de Almanzora was overrun, and the 
victorious general, crossing the south-eastern borders of the Alpujarras, estab- 
lished his quarters, on the second of May, at Padules, about two leagues from 
Andarax. A " 

_ These rapid successes are not to be c^dained simply by Don John’s supe- 
riority over the enemy in strength or military science. Philip had turned a 
favourable ear to the pope's invitation to join the league against the Turk, in 
which he was complimented by having the post of commander-in-chief offered 
to his bother, ^ John of Austria. But before engaging in a new war-, it was 
most desirahle for him to he released from that in which ho was involved with 
the Moriseops. He had already seen enough of the stiutly spirit of that race 
to he satisfied that to accomplish his ohjoct by force would he a work of greater 
time than he could well afford. The only alternative, therefore, was to have 
recourse to the conciliatory policy which had been so much condemned in the 
marquis of Mondejar. Instructions to that effect were accordingly sent to 
Don John, who, heartily weary of this domestic contest, and longing for a 
wider theatre of action, entered Avannly into his brother’s views. Secret nego- 
tiations were soon opened with El Hahaqui, the Morisco chief, who received 
the offer of such terms for himself and his eountiymen as left him in no doubt, 
at least, as to the side on which his own interest lay. As a preliminary step, 
he was to withdraw his support from the places in the Rio de Almanzora ; and 
thus the war, bi-ought within the narrower range of the Alpujams, might he 
more easily disposed of. Tliis part of his agreement had been faithfully 
executed ; and the rebellious district on the eastern borders of the Alpujarras 
had, as we have seen, been brought into subjection, with little cost of life to 
the Spaniards, 

Don John followed this up by a royal proclamation, promising an entire 
amnesty for the past to all who witliin twenty days should tender their sub- 
mission. They were to be allowed to state the grievances which had moved 
them to take up arms, with an assurance that these should be redressed. All 
who refused to profit by this act of grace, with the exception of the women, 
and of children under fourteen years of age, would he put totlio sword without 
mercy. 

What was the effect of the proclamation wo are not informed. It was, 
probably not .such as had been anticipated. The Moriscoes, distressed as they 
were, did not trust the promises of the Spaniards. At least w'e And Don John, 
who had now received a reinforcement of two thousand men, distrihutiug his 
army into detachments, with orders to Scour the country and deal with the 
inliahitaiits in a way that should compel them to submit. Such of the wretched 
peasantry as had taken refuge in their fastnesses were assailed with shot and 
shell, and slaughtered by hundreds. Some, who had hidden with their families- 
in the caves in which the country abounded, were hunted out by their pur- 
suers, or suffocated by the smoke of burning fagots at the entrance of their 
retreats. Everywhere the land was laid waste, so as to afford sustenance for 
no living thing. Such were the conciliatory measures employed by the govern-r 
ment for the reduction of the rebels.* 

Meanwhile the duke of Sesa had taken the field on the northern border of 
the Alpujarras, with an army of ton thousand foot and two thousand horse. 
He was opposed by Ahen-Aboo with a force which in point of numbers was 
not inferior to his own. The two commanders adopted the same policy ; avoid- 
ing pitched battles, and confining themselves to the desultory tactics of guerilla. 
warfare, to skirmishes and surprises ; while each endeavoured to distress his 
adversary by cutting off his convoys and by wasting the territoiy with fire 
and swoi'd. The Morisco chief had an advantage in the familiarity of his men 

• Marmol, Bebolion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. , 290-320, 340-345.— Vandorlinmmen, Don 
Juan de Austria, fol. X19 et Seq.— FerreraS, Hist. d’Espagne, tom, x p. 170 et seq.. 
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TOth. tliis wild mountain fighting, and in their better knowledge of the intri- 
oaiics of the country. But this was far more than counterbalanced by the 
superiority of the Spaniards in military organization, and by their possession 
cf cavalry, artillery, and muskets, iii <dl of which the Moslems w'ere lament- 
ably deficient. Thus, although no great battle was won by the Ghristiaus, 
although they were sorely annoyed, and their convoys of provisions frequently 
cut oil; by tire skirmishing parties of the enemy, they continued steadily to 
advance, driving the Moriscoes before them, and securing the' permanency of 
their conquests by planting a lino of forts, rvell garrisoned, along the wasted 
territory in their rear. By the beginning of May, the duke of Sesa had 
reached the borders of the Mediterranean, and soon after irnited his forces, 
greatly diminished by desertion, to those of Don John of Austria at Fadnles.* 
Negotiations, during this time, had been resumed with El Habaqui, who 
with the knowledge, if not the avowed sanction, of Aben-Aboo, had come to 
a place called Eondon de Andarax, not far distant from the head-quartess of 
■, the Spanish commander-in-cMef. He was accompanied by several of the 
pu’ineipal Moriscoes, who were to take part in the discussions. On the thir- 
teenth of May they were met by the deputies from the Castilian cam]), and 
. the conference was opened. It soon appeared that the demands of the Moris- 
. coes were wholly iuacLnrissible. They insisted, not only on a general amnesty, 
hut that things should be restored to the .situation in which they were before 
the cdict.s of i'hilip the Second had given rise to the rebellion. The Moorish 
• commissioners -were made to understand that they w'ero to negotiate only on 
tlie footing of a conquered race. They were advised to prepare a memorial 
preferring such requests as might be reasonably granted ; and they were 
offered the services of Juan de Soto, Don John’s secretary, to aid them in. 
drafting the document. They were counselled, moreover, to see their master, 
Aben-Aboo, and obtain full powers from him to conclude a definitive treaty. 

Ahen-Ahoo, ever since his elevation to the stormy sovereignty of the Alpu- 
jarras, had maintained his part with a sphlt worthy of his cause. But as ha 
beheld towm after town fall aw'ay from his little empire, his people butchered 
or swept into slavery, his lands burned and w'aated, until the fairest portions 
were converted into a wildemesis,— above all, when he saw that Ms cause 
excited no sympathy in the bosoms of the Moslem princes, on whose support 
he hod mainly relied, — ho felt more and more satisfied of the hopelessness of 
a contest with the Spanish monarchy. His officers, and indeed the people at 
large, had come to the same conviction ; and nothing but an intense hatred of 
the Spaniards, and a distrast of their good faith, had prevented the Moriscoes 
from throwing doum their arms and accepting the promises of grace which 
had been held out to them. The disastrous result of the recent campaign 
against the duke of Sosa tended still farther to the discouragement of the 
Morisco chief; and El Hahaqui and his associates returned with "authority from 
theii master to arrange terms of accommodation with the Spaniards. 

On the nineteenth of May, the commissioners from each side again met at 
Eondon de Andarax. A memorbl, drafted by Juan de Soto, was laid before 
Don John, whose quarters, as we have seen, were in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. No copy of the instrument has been preserved, or at least none has 
been published. From the gracious answer returned by the prince, we may 
infer that it contained nothing deemed objectionable by the conquerors. 

* Mendoza, Guerra de Gran.ula, p. 271 ct seq.— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom ii np 
'.283-289^ 303-315, 321: et seq. 

In a letter without date, of the dnlce of Sesa, forming part of a mass of correspondenGB 
■which 1 w.is so fortunate as to obtain from the collection at Holland I-Iou.se, he iiusistM on 
Btar^'ation as a much more effectual means, of reducing the enemy than the sword. “ Esta, 
ffuerra parcce quo no puede acabaxso por medio laaa cierto quo el de la hambre que necesi- 
tara a los enemigos i, rendirse 6 perecer, y esta los acabar4 prlmero que cl espada.”— -MS. 
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The deputies were not long in agreeing onterriis of accommodation — or rather 
of submission. It was settled that the Morisoo captain should proceed to the 
Ohristiiin camp, and there presenting himself before the conmander-in-diief, 
should humbly crave forgiveness, and tender submission on behalf of his 
nation ; that, in return for tliis act of hmniliation, a general amne.sty should 
be granted to his countrymen, who, though they were no longer to he allowed 
to occiiiiy the Alpujarras, would be protected by the government wherever 
they might be removed. 51 ore important conccs-sions were made to Abeu-Aboo 
and El llabmpri. The last-mentioned chief, as the chronicler tells us, obtained 
all tliat he asked for his master, as well as for himself and his fiiend.s.'*'’ Such 
politic coiice.s.sions liy the Spaniards had doubtless their influence in opening 
the eyes of the Idorisco leaders to the folly of protracting the war hi thofr 
present desperate circumstances. 

The same evening on which the arrangement was concluded, El Hahaepu 
proceeclec] to his interview uith the Spanish commander. He was accompanied 
by one only of the Morisco deputies. The others declined to witness the 
speotacle of their nation’s humiliation. He was attended, however, by a body 
of three himdred arepuebusiers. On entering the Christian lines, his little 
company was surrounded b}^ four regiments of Castilian infantry, and escorted 
to the presence of John of Austria, who stood before his tent, attended by his 
officers, from whom his pu'incely bearing made him easily distingai.slied. 

El Habaqui, alighting from his house, and prostrating himself before the 
prince, exclaimed, “Mercy! We implore your highness, in the name of his 
majesty, to show us mercy, and to pardon our transgressions, which wo acknow- 
ledge have been great ! ” f Then unsheatliing his scimitar, he presented it to 
Don John, saying that he surrendered his arms to his majesty in the name of 
Aben-Aboo and the rebel chiefs for whom he was empowered* to act. At the 
same time the secretary, Juan de Soto, who had borne the Moorish banner, 
given him by El Habaqui, on the point of his lance, cast it on the ground 
before the feet of the prince. The whole scene made a striking picture, in 
which the proud conqueror, standing with the trop)hie.s of victory around him, 
looked down on the I’cpresentative of the conquered race as he crouched in 
abject sirbmissioii at his feet. Don J ohn, the predominant figure in the tableau, 
by his stately demeanour tempered with a truly royal courtesy, reminded the 
old soldiers of his fiither the emperor, and they exclaimed, “"This is the true 
son of Charles the Fifth 1 ’’ ' 

Stooping forward, he graciously rai.sed the Morisco chief from the ground,, 
aard, returning him his sword, bade him erapdoy it henceforth in the service of 
the king. The ceremony was closed by floim.shes of trumpiets and salvoes of 
musketry, as if in honour of some great victory. 

El Habaqui remained some time after his followers had left the camp, wdroie 
he met with every attention, was feasted and caressed by the principal officers, 
and was even entertained at a banquet by the bishop of Gnadix. He received 
however, as wo have seen, something more substantial than compliments. 
Tinder these circumstances, it was natural that he should become an object of 
jealousy and .suspicion to the Moriscoes, It was soon whispered that Eh 
Habaqui, in his negotiations with the Christians, had been more mindful of 
his own interests than of those of his countrymen. J 

Indeed, the Moriscoes had little reason to congratulate themselves on tho 

' * “ Con estas cosas y otras particulares qne El Haliaqai pMi6 par* Aben Aboo, y jiara los 
amigos, y para si mismo, que todas se le concedieron.” — ^Mormol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. 

:■ ■ ii:.p.',S0O.' ■ ■ ■ . ■ . , 

t “ Misoricordia, Sefior, misericordia nos concedft vuestra Alteza en nombre do sn* 
Hagestad, y perdon de imestras culpas, que e.onocemos haber sido graves.”— Ibid. p. 861. 

t The fullest account of these proceedings is to be found in Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, 
tom. ii. pp. 366-362, • 
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result of a treaty wHcli left them in the same forlorn and degraded condition 
as heforo the hroaking out of the rehellion, —which in one important respect, ' 
indeed, left them in a worse condition, since they were henceforth to beeomo 
Ayi1p« from the homos of their fathers. Yet, cruel and pitiable in the extreme 
•■Ss was the situation of the Moriscoes, the Spanish monks, as Don John coni- 
blains to life brother, inveighed openly in their pulpits against the benignity 
land mercy of the king ;* and this too, he adds, when it should rather have 
flieen their duty to intercede for poor wretches who, for the most part, had 
Binned through ignorance.+ The ecclesiastic on whom his censure most heavily 
falls, is the President Dexa,— a man held in such abhorrence by the Moriscoes , 
as to have been one principal cause of their insui’rection ; ■ and he beseeches ( 
the king to consult the interests of Granada by bestowing on him a bishopric, i 
or sonnT other dignity, which may remove Mm from the present scene of Ms 
labours.J . 

Among those disappointed at the terms of the treaty, as it soon appeared, 
was Aben-Aboo himself. At first he affected to sanction it, and promised to 
' io all he could to enforce its esceution. Put ho soon cooled, and, tin-owing 
'1>he lilame on El Ilabatpii, declared that this officer had exceeded his powers, 
made a false report to him of his negotiations, and sacrificed the interests of 
the nation to his own ambition. § The attentions lavished on that chief by the 
Sjiauiards, his early coiTespondence with them, and the liberal concessions 
secured to hnn by the teaty, furnished plamsiblo grounds for such an 
accusation. 

According to tho Spanish accounts, however, Aben-Aboo at this time 
received a reinforcement of two hundred soldiers from Barbarj’’, with the 
asi5urance that he would soon have more effectual .aid from Africa. This, we 
are told, changed his views. Nor is it impossible that the Morisco chief, as 
the hour approached, found it a more difficult matter than he had anticipated 
to resign his royal state and descend into the common rank-and-file of the 
vassals of Castile, — the degraded caste of Moorish vassals, whose condition was 
little above that of serfs. j 

However this may he, the Spanish camp was much disquieted by the rumours 
-which came in of Aben-Aboo’s vacillation. It was even reported that, far from 
endeavouring to enforce the execution of the treaty, he was secretly encouraging 
his people to further resistance. No one felt more indignant at his conduct 
than El Habaqui, who had now become as loyal a subject as any other in 
Philip’s dominions. Not a little personal resentment was mingled with his 
feeling towards Aben-Aboo ; and he offered, if Don John would place him at 
the head of a detachment, to go himself, brave the Morisco prince in his o-ivn 
quarters, and bring him as'a prisoner to the camp. Don John, though putting 
entire confidence in El Hahaqui’s fidelity, || preferred, instead of men, to give 

* “ Prodicaudo eii los pulpitos publioaincate contra la tienignidad y cleiaenota que V. 

M. iia iiuimlado usar con csta gente.”— Carta de D. Juan de Austria al Eey, 7 do Junio 
X&70,MS. 

t “ Que lo.? roligiosos qiie habrian de intercedor con Y. M. por estos mlserables, que 
cierto la mayor parte ha pecado con ignoraueia, hagan su esfnei-zo en reprender la cle- 
mencia.”— ‘Ibid. , ' • 

t “ The -iviso Idng,” as Bleda tells ns, “ did not forget Deza’s eminent services. He be- 
*amo one of the richest cardinals, passing the remainder of his days in Rome, where he built 
a sumptuous palace for his residence. ’'-<CronIca de Espaha, p. 7E3.) Unfortunately this 
happy preferment did not take place till some time later— too late for tho poor Moriscoes to 
profit by it, 

I “ Quo El Habaqui habia mirado raal por el bien comnn, contendandoso con lo que 
solamento Don Juau de Austria le habia querido conceder, y proeurando el bien y proveelio 
para si y para sus dusdos,”— Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 300. 

II “ Eu lo que a esto toca, no tengo mas prondas que la pajabra del Habaqui, el cual me 
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him money ; and he placed ei^ht hundred gold ducats in his hands, to enable 
him to raise the necessary levies among his countrymen, 

^ Thus fortified, El Habaqui set out for the head-quarters of Aben-Aboo, at 
his ancient residence in Mecina de Bombaron. On the second day the IMorisco 
•captain fell in with a party of his countrymen lingering idly by the way, and 
he inquired, with an air of authority, why they did not go and tender their 
submission to the Sjianish authorities, as others had done. They replied, they 
were waiting for their master’s orders. To this El Habaqui rejoined, “All are 
bound to submit : and if Aben-Aboo, on liis part, shoivs unwillingness to do so, 
I will arrest him at once, and drag him at my horse’s tail to the Christian 
■camp.”* This foolish vaunt cost me braggart ins life. 

One of the party instantly repaired to Mecina and reported the words to 
■Aben-Aboo. The Morisco prince, overjoyed at the prospect of having his 
enemy in liis power, immediately sent a detachment of a hundred and fifty 
Turks to seize the offender and bring him to Mecina. They found El Habaqui 
at Bnrchal, whore his family wero' living. The night had set in, when tiie 
jhieftain received tidings of the approach of the Turks ; and under cover of 
the darkness he succeeded in making his escape into the neighbouring moun- 
tains. The ensuing morning the soldiens followed closely on Ms track'; and it 
was not long before they descried a person skulking among the rocks, whoso 
white mantle and crimson turban proved him to be me object of their pursuit. 
He was immediately arrested and carried to Mecina. His sentence was already 
passed. Aben-Aboo, upbraiding him with his treachery, ordered Mm to- be 
removed to an adjoining room, where he was soon after strangled. His coiq^se, 
denied the rights of burial, having been first rolled in a mat of reeds, was 
agnomiuiously thrown into a sewer : and the fate of the unhappy man was kept 
.a secret for more than a month,*!* 

His absence, after soma time, naturally excited suspicions in the Spanish 
<camp. A cavalier, known to Aben-Aboo, wrote to him to obtain information 
lespectiug El Habaqui, and was told, in answer, by tlie wily prince, that he 
lhad been arrested and placed in custody for his treacherous conduct, but that 
his family and friends need be under no alarm, as he -was perfectly safe. 
Aben-Aboo hinted, moreover, that it would be wcU to send to him some eon- 
idential person with whom he might an'ange the particulars of the treaty, — as 
if tliese had not been already settled. After some further delay, Hon John 
resolved to despatch an agent to ascertain the real dispositions of the Moriscoes 
towards the Christians, and to penetrate, if possible, the mystery that hung 
xound the fate of El Habaqui 

The envoy selected was Hernan Valle de Palacios, a cavalier possessed of a 
icourageous ■ heart, yet tempered by a caution that well fitted him for the 
delicate and perilous oJfice, On the thirteenth of July he set out on his 
anission. On the way he encountered a Morisco, -a kinsman of the late 
monarcb, Aben-Hnmeya, and naturally no friend to Aben-Aboo. He was 
acquainted with the particulars of El Habaqui’s murder, of which he gave 
full details to Palacios. He added, that the Morisco prince, far from 
acquiescing in the recent treaty, was doing all in. his power to prevent its 
execution. He could readily muster, at diort notice, said tlie informer, a force 
of five thousand men, well armed, and provisioned for three mon-t>hs ; and he 
was using ail his efforts to obtain further reiaforcements ftom Algiers. 

ijjoilria engailar ; pero certifleo a V. M. quo cn Stt nxanera de prooeder ma paresee liombro 
que tracta verdad, y tal fama tienc.”— Carta de 1). Juan de Austria al Eey, 21 do Mayo, 
15T0, MS, 

•* “Que quanclo Aljon Alioo do su roluntad no lo Ijiciese, lellevaria el atadoa la cola de 
•BU eaballo.” — Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 892. 

t “ Ijo Mzo aliogar seerefcamonte, y mandd eehar el cnerpo cn, un muTaclar envuolto ea un 
zaxzo de eafias, donde est»vo mas de treinta cUas sin saberse do su. muerte."— Ibid. p. 893. 
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Instructed in these particulars, the envoy resumed his journey. He w3.s 
careful, however, first to obtain a safe-conduct from Aben-Aboo, which -was 
Tpromptly sent to hinr. On reaching Mecinaj he found the place occupied by a 
body of five hundred aniuchusiers ; hut by the . royal order he was allowed to 
pass unmolested. Before entering the presence of “the little king of the 
Alpnjarras,” as Aben-Aboo, like his predecessor, was familiarly styled by the 
Spaniards, Palacios was carefully .searched, and such weapons as he carried 
about him were taken away. 

. He found Aheu-Aboo stretched on a divan, and three or four Moorish girls 
entertaining him with their national songs and dances, lie did not rise, or 
irnlccd change his position, at the approach of the envoy, but gave him 
audiiiiic'? with the lofty bearing of sin independent sovereign. 

Palacios did not think it jirudent to touch on the fate of El Habafini, Aftei' 
expatia^rhig on the liberal promises which he was empowered by Don John of 
Austria to make, ho cxiiressed the hope that ^bhen-Aboo woiild execute the 
treaty, and not rekindle a war which, must lead to the- total destruction of his- 
country. The eliicf listened in silence ; and it was not till he had called some 
of his principal captains around him, that ho conde.scended to reply. He then- 
said, that God and the whole world knew it was not by his own desire, hut by 
, the will of the people, that he had been placed on the throne. _ “I shall not 
attempt,” he said, “to prevent any of my subjects from submitting that prefer 
to do so. But tell your master,” he added, “that, while I have a single shirt 
to my hack, I shall not follow their example. Though no other man should 
hold out in the .^Upnjarras, I would rather live and die a Mussulman than 
jiossess all the favours which King Philip can heap on me. At no time, and 
in no manner, will I ever consent to place myself in his powei’.”^'' He con- 
cluded this .spirited declaration by adding, that, if diiven to it by necessity, he' 
could bury himself in a cavern, which he had stowed with supplies for six 
years to come, during which it would go hard but he would find some means 
of making his way to Barbary. The de.sperate tone of these remarks effectually 
closed the audience. Palacios was permitted to return unmolested, and to* 
report to his commander the failure of his mission. ? 

The war, which Hon John had flattered himself he had so happily brought 
to a close, now, like a fire smothered, but not quenchedj burst forth again with 
redoubled fury. The note of defiance was heard loudest among the hills of 
Honda, a wild sierra on the western skirts of the Alpujarras, inhabited by a 
hold and untamed race, more formidable than the mountaineers of any other- 
district of Granada, Aben-Aboo did all he could to fan the liame of insur- 
rection in this (inarter, and sent his own brother, El Galipc, to take tho 
command. 

The Spanish government, nmv fully aroused, made more vigorous efforts to 
erufsh the spirit of rebellion than at any time during the war. Hon John w'as 
ordered to occupy Guadix, and thence to scour the country in a nonthbly 
direction. Another army, under the Grand-Gommander Eeqnesens, niarahing 
from Granada, -was to enter the Alpujarras from the north, and taking a route 
different from that of the duke of Sesa, in the previous campaign, was to carry 
a war of extermination into the heart of the mountains, Einally, the duke of 
Arcos, the worthy descendant of the great marquis of Cadiz, -whose name was 
so famous in the first war of Granada, and whose large estates in tliis quarter 
he had inherited, was entrusted with the operatio-jis against the rebels of the 
Serrania-de Eonda. 


,■ -* “ Que quando no qiiedase otro steo el en la Alpnxan.n con sola la camisa qne tenia 
vestida, cstimaba mas vi-vir y morJr Moro, quo todas qunntas mercodea el EeyFilipe le 
-podia haeor ; y qne faese ctorto, que en ningun tiempo, ni por niugana mauera, se pondria 
«n su poder."— Marmol, Eebelion de Granada, tom. ji. p. 43 


Tho_ grand-commaiider executed his commission in the same remorseless 
spirit in which it had been dictated. Early in September, quitting Granada, 
he took the field at the head of five thousand men. He struck at once into the 
heart of the countr}^. All the evils of war in its most horrid form followed in 
his train. _ All along his track, it seemed as if the laird had been swept by a 
conflagration. The dwellings were sacked and biirned to the ground. Tim 
mulberry and olive groves were cut dowm ; the vines were torn np by the 
roots ; and. the ripening harvests were trampled in the dust. . The country was 
converted into a wilderness. Occasionally small bodies of the Moriscocs made 
a desperate stand. But for the most paid, without homes to shelter or food to 
nourish them, they were driven, like unresisting cattle, to seek a reftigc in the 
depths of the mountains, and in the caves in which this part- of the country 
abounded,: Their pursuers followed up the, chase with the fierce glee with 
which the hunter tracks the wild animal of the forest to his lair. There they 
were luKldled together, one or two hundred frequently in the same cavern. It 
was not easy to detect the hiding-place amidst the rocks and thickets which 
covered up and concealed the entmnee. But when it was detected, it was no 
difficult matter to destroy the inmates. The gi'een bushes furnished the 
materials for a smouldering fire, and those within were soon snifocated by tire 
smoke, or, rushing out, threw themselves on the meroy of their pursuers. 
Some were hutclicred on the spot ; others were sent to the gibbet or tlio 
galleys ; wdiilc the greater part, with a fate scarcely less terrible, were given 
up as the booty of the soldiers, and sold into slavery.* 

Aheu-Aboo had a narrow escape in one of these caverns, not far from- 
Berchnl, where he had secreted himself with a wife and two of his daughters. 
The women were siiflbcated, with about seventy otlier persons. The Morisco 
chief succeeded in making his escape through an aperture at the farther eudj 
which was \mknown to his enemies, t 

Small forts were erected at short intervals along the mined country, No 
less than eighty-four of these towers were raised in different parts of the land, 
twenty-nine of which were to be seen in the Alpujarras and the vale of Leciin 
alone.J There they stood, cromiing every peak and eminence in the sierra, 
frowning over the horrid waste, the sad memorials of the conquest. This was 
the stern policy of the victors. Within this rocky girdle, long held as it ■was 
by the iron soldiery of Ciistile, it was impossible that rebellion should again 
gather to a head. 

The months of Seirteinber and October were consumed in these, operations. 
Meanwliile the duke of Arcos had mustered his Andalusian levies, to the 
■number of four thousand men, including a thousand of his own vassals. He 
took with him his son, a hoy of not more than thirteen years of age, — follow- 
ing in this, says the chronicler, the ancient usage of the valiant house of Ponce 
deLcon.§ About the middle of September he began his expedition into thC' 
Sierra Vermqa, or Red Sierra. It was a Spot memorable in Spanish history 
for the defeat and death of Alonso de Aguilar, in the time of Eerdinand and 

It is the language of Marraol, who will not be Suspected of exaggerating the cruelties of 
liis couiitrynien. He does not seem, indeed, to regard them as cruelties. “ Unos enviaba 
el Comendador mayor ii las galeras, otros haeia justioia de ellos, y los mas consentia que los- 
vendiesen los soldados para que fuesen aprovechados."— Bebelioa de Granada, tom, ii. 
p. 430. 

t Ibid. p. 433. 

t Cireourt gives ,a precise enumeration of the fortresses in different districts of tlm 
country. -- Hist, des Arabes d’Espagne, tom. iiL pp, 135, 186. , 

§ “ Llovando oerca de si a su liijo, mozo quasi de treee afios Don Luis Ponce de Leon, 
cosa usada en otra edad en aquella Casa de los Ponees de Leon, criarse los muohaohoe 
peleando con los Moros, i tener a sus padres por maestros.” — Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 


Isabella, and baa famished tliB -Idieme of many a plaintive romance in the 
beautiful minstrelsy of the South. The wife of the duke of Arcos was descended 
from Alonso de Aguilar, as he himself Tvaa the grandson of the good count of 
Ureiia, who, with better fortune than his friend, sxirvived tho disasters of that 
fday. The route of the amy led directly across the fatal field. As they 
traversed the elevated plain of Calaluz, the soldiers saw everywhere around the 
traces of the fight. The ground was still covered Avith fragments of rusty 
■armour, bits of broken sword-blades, and heads of spears. More touching 
-evidence was afforded by the hones of men and hoi'ses, Avhich, in this solitary 
S^onj had been whitening in the blasts of seventy winters. The Spaniards 
Iknew well the localities, with Avhich they had become fiimiliar from bojdiood 
tin the legends and traditions of the connt^J^ Here was the spot where the 
vanguavil, under its brave commander, had made its halt in the obscurity of 
the night. There were tlie faint remains of the enemy’s entrenchment.s, whioh 
time had nearly levelled with the dust ; and there, too, the rocks still threw 
their dark shadows over the plain, as on tho day when the valiant Alonso de 
Aguilar fell at their base in combat with the renowned Feri do Ben Estepar, 
The. whole scene was brought home to the hearts of tho Spaniards. As they 

S ed on the imburied relics lying around them, the tears, says the eloquent 
toriaii who records the incident, feU fast down their iron cheeks ; and they 
Ibreathed a soldier’s prayer for the repose of the noble dead. But these holier 
feelings Avero soon succeeded by others of a fierce nature, and they loudly 
«elamourcd to be led against the enemy.* 

The duke of Arcos, profiting by the enors of Alonso de Aguilar, had made 
liis aiTaiigenients Anth great circumspection. He soon came in sight of the 
Moriscoe.s, full three thousand .strong. But, though well po.sted, they made a 
tdefence little AA-orthy of their aucient reputation, or of the notes of defiance 
which they had so boldly sounded at the opening of the campaign. They 
indeed shoAved mettle at first, and inflicted some loss on the Christians. But 
the frequent reverses of their countrymen seemed to have broken their spirits ; 
.■and they were soon thrown into disorder, and fled in various directions into 
the more inaccessible tracts of the sierra. The Spauiards followed up the 
ifiigitives, who did not attempt to rally. Hor did they ever again assemble in 
any strength, so effectual were the dispositions made by the Arictorious general. 
The inBun’ection of the Sierra Vermeja was at an end.T 

The rebellion, indeed, might he said to bo everyAvhere crushed Avitliin tire 
trordere of Granada, The more stout-hearted of the insurgents still held out 
among the caves and fastnesses of the Alpuj arras, supporting a precarious 
(existence until they Avere hunted down by detachments of the Spaniards, Avho 
were uiged to the pursuit by the promise from government of twenty ducats a 
Tread for every Morisco. But nearly aH felt the impracticability of 1 urther\resia- 
’tanoe. _ Some succeeded in making their escape to Barbary. The rest, broken 
m spirit, and driven to extremity by wairt of food in a courrtry now turned 
.into a desert, consented at length to accept the amnesty offered them, and 
rterrdered their srthmission..' 

On the twenty-eighth of October Don John received advices of a final edict 
«of Philip, commanding that all the Moriscoes in the kingdom of Granada 
ehould he at once removed into the interior of the country. Hone Avero to ho 

* For the celolrrated description of this event hy Mendoza, see Guerra de Granada, pp. 
■301, ,302, The Castilian historian, -who probably borrowed ihe hint of it from Tacitus 
^<Aimales, lib. i. see. 31), has painted the scene Avith a oonsunimato art tliat raises him from, 
the rank of an imitator to that of a rival. The I'cador may find a oiroumstantial account of 
Alonso de Aguilar.’s disastrous expedition, in 1601, -in the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
jpai'tii. chap. 7. 

i Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 393-314.— IS&rmol, Bebelion, de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 
*426-431. , ^ 


■excepted from this decree, not even the. Jfomcos de la Paz, as those were 
called who had loyally refused to take part in the xebeUioii.* The arrangB- 
nients for this important and difficult step were .made witli sin pnlnr prudouee,( 
and, under the general direction of Don John of Austria, the Grand-Comman^ 
der Eetiuesens, and the dukes of Sesa and Arcos, were earned into effect with' 
promptness and energy. 

By the terms of the edict, the lands and houses of the exiles wore to he 
forfeited to the crown. But their personal effects— tlreir flocks, tlreir herds, 
and their grain— would be taken, if they desired it, at a fixed valuation by 
the government. Every regard was to be paid to their personal conveniencai 
and security ; and it was forbidden, in the removal, to separate parents from 
children, husbands from wives ; in short, to divide the members of a family 
from one another ; — “an act of clemency,” says a humane chronicler, “which 
they little deserved ; but his majesty was willing .iu this to content 
them.”t 

The country was divided into districts, the inhabitants of which were to he 
conducted, under the protection of a strong military escort, to their several 
places of destination. These seem to have been the territory of La Mancha, 
the northern border's of Andalusia, the Castiles, Estremadui'a, and even the 
remote province of Galicia. Care was taken that no settlement should 
be made near the borders of Murcia or Valencia, where large numbers of 
the Moriscocs were living in comparative quiet on the estates of the great 
nobles, who were exceedingly jealous of any interference with their 
vassals. 

The first of JiTovemher, All-Saints’ Daj’-, was appointed for the removal of 
tlie Moriscoes throughout Granada. On that day they were gathered in the 
principal churches of their districts, and after being formed into their 
respective divisions, began their march. The grand-commander had occupied 
the passes of the Alpujarras with strong detachments of the military. The 
■different columns of emigrants were placed under the directions of persons of> 
authority and character. The whole movement was conducted with singular 
order, — resistance being attempted in one or two places only, where the blame, 
it may he added, as intimated by a Castilian chronicler, -was to be charged on 
the brutality of the soldiers, t Still, the removal of the Moriscoes on the 
present occasion was attended with few'cr acts of violence and rapacity than 
the former removal, Irom Granada, At least this would seem to he infeired by 
the .silence of the chroniclers ; though it is true such silence is far from being 
■conclusive, as the chroniclers, for the most jiart, felt too little interest in the 
sufferings of the Moriscoes to make a notice of them indispensable. However 
this may he, it cannot be doubted that, whatever precautions in<iy have been 
talcen to spare the exiles any unnecessary suffering, the simple fact of their 
being expelled from their native soil is one that suggests an amount of misery 

■* Circourt quotes a remarkable passage from Uio Ordtnanzaa de Gmnada, ■whieli 'well 
illustrates i'iia conscicniio'us ma7iner in whieli the govemmont dealt with tlie Moriscoes. It 
forms the preamble of the Itiw of February 24, 1571. “The Moriscoes who took no pari in 
the insurrection ought not to he punished. We should not desire to injure them ; but tiiey 
cannot hereafter cultivate their lands ; and then it would be an endless task to attempt to 
.separate the innocent from the guilty. We shall indemnify them certainly. Meanwhile 
their estates must be confiscated, like those of the rebel Moiiseoes.” — Hist, des Arabes 
. d’Bspagne, tom. hi. p. 148. , . ; : ■ ^ ^ 

t “ Quo las casas fuesen y estuviesen juntas ; porque aunque lo merecian poco, quiso su 
Magestad quo so les diese este eontento.” — Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 4'i9. 

J “ baquearon los soldados las casas del Ingax, y tomaxon todas las mugeres pur eselavas ; 
■eosa que did liarta sospeeha do que la desorden habia nacido de su cudicia.”— Ibid. p. 444. 

The better feelings of the old soldier oocasioually— and it is mo small praise, considering 
the times— triumph over Ijis national antipathies. 
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not to be ostiinated. For wliat could be more dreadful than to be thus tom 
from their pleasant homes, the scenes of their childhood, where every mountain, 
valley, and stream were as familiar Mends,— a part of their own existence,— 
to be rudely thrust into a land of strangers, of a race differing from themselves 
in feitli, language, and institutions, with no sentiment in common hut that of 
a deadly hatred ? That the removal of a whole nation should lia,vo been so 
quietly accomplished, proves how entirely the strength and spirit of the 
. Moriscoes must have been broken by their reverses.* 

I The war thus terminated, there seemed nO reason for John of Austria to 
•proloug his stay in the province. For some time he liad been desirous 
to obtain the king’s consent to his return. His ambitious spirit, impatient of 
playing a part on what now seemed to him an obscui’c field of action, pent up 
within the mountain barrier of the Alpujarras, longed to display itself on a 
bolder thentre before the. world. He aspired, too, to a more independent com- 
mand He addrossed repeated letters to the king’s ministers,— to the Cardinal 
I Espinosa and Gomez de Silva in particular,— to solicit their influence in his 
behalf. “ I should he glad,” he wrote to the latter, “ to serve his majesty, if 
J might he allowed, on some busiues.s of importance, I Avish ho may under- 
stand that I am no longer a boy. Thank God, I can begin to fly without the 
aid of others’ Avings, and it is full time, as I believe, that I Avas out of SAA'ad- 
dling-clothes. " + In another letter ho expresses his desire to have some place 
more fitting the brother of snch a nAoiiarch as Philip, and the son of such a 
father as Charles the Fifth.+ On more than one occasion he alludes to the 
cominand against the Turk as the great object of hi.s ambition. 

His importunity to be alloAA-ed to resign his ])resent office had continued 
from the beginning of summer, some months before the proper close of the 
campaign. It may be thought to argue an instability of character, of Avhich a 
more memorable example Avas afforded by him at a later period of life. At 
length he was rejoiced by obtaining the royal consent to resign his command 
and return to coAAi't. 

On the eleventh of Hovemher, Don John repaired to Granada. Till t!he 
close of the month he Avas occupied Avith making the necessary arrangements 
preparatory to his departure. The greater part of the army was paid off and 
disbanded. A sufficient number Avas reserved to garrison the fortresses and to 
furnish detachments aa'IucIi were to scour the country and hunt down such 
Moriscoes as .still held out in the mountains. As Requesens AA'as to take part 
in the expedition against the Ottomans, the office of captain-general Avas placed 
in the hands of tho valiant duke of ArCos. On the twenty-ninth of November, 
Don John, having completed his preparation!?, quitted Granada and set forth 

" For tlie removal and dianersion of the 3fori.scoes, see Jlarmol, Eebelion de Grauada, 
torn. ii. pp. iSf-i-U ; Ferraras, Hist. d’Bspagne, tom. x. pp. sar, 22S ; Vandcrlianimon, Don 
Juan de Austria, fol. Z2fl. 

' It may well seem strange that an CA’cnt of such moment as the removal of the Moriscoes 
should have been barely noticed, Avhon indeed noticed at all, by tho general historian. It 
i.s still more stnange that it should have been passed ovOrin silence hy a writer like Mendoza, 
to Avho,so narrative it essentially belonged, and AA-ho could bestow thirty pages or more on 
the expedition into tho Serrania de Honda. But thi.s vras a tala of Spani.sh gloiy. The 
'haughty Castili.au chronicler held the race of unhelievers in too gi’sat contempt to waste a 
thought on thoir calamities, except so far as they enabled him to exhibit the proAvess of his; 
■■■.oQuntrj'men. 

! + “Querria tambion que alia se entendiese quo ya no soy mochacho, y quo puedo, ii 
Dios gracias, comenzar en alguna manerai volar sin alas ajenas, y sospecho ques ya iieiupo 
de salir de paiSales.”— Carta de D. Juan de Austria & Huy Gomez do Silva, 18 do Mavo 
isyo, MS. • I , 

t “ Mo teniendo el lugar y auotoridad que ha de tener hijo de tal padre, y hermano de tal 
nerjuaao.’'— Ibid., Ido Junio, 1670, MS, 
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on Ms_ journey fo" Madrid, whore the popular chieftain was welcomed with 
enthusiasm hy the citizens, as a conqueror returned from a victorious cam- 
paign._ By Philip and his newly-married bride, Anne of Austria, he was no 
less kindly greeted ; and it was not long before the king gave a substantial 
proof of his contentment with his brother, by placing in his hands the baton, 
offered by the allies, of generalissimo in the war against the Turks. 

There was still one Morisco insurgent who refused to submit, and who had 
hitherto eluded every attempt to capture him, but whose capture was of more 
importance than that of any other of his nation. This was Aben-Aboo, the 
“little king” of the Alpujarras. His force of five thousand men had dwindled 
to scarcely more than four hundred. But they were men • devoted to his 
person, and seemed prepared to endure every extremity rather than surrender. 
Like the Te.st of his nation, the Morisco chief took refuge in the mouirtain 
caves, in such remote and inaccessible districts as had hitherto baffled every 
attempt to detect his retreat. In March, 1571, an opportunity presented 
itself for making the discovery. 

Granada was at this time the scene of almost daily executions. As the 
miserable insurgents wore taken, they were brought before Uoza’s tribunal, 
where they 'were at once sentenced by" the inexonihlo president to the galleys 
or the gibbet, or the more horrible doom of being torn in pieces with red-hot 
pincers. Among the prisoners sentenced to death, was one Zatahari, who was 
so fortunate as to obtain a respite of his punishment at the intercession of a 
goldsmith named Barredo, a person of much consideration in Granada. Prom 
gratitude for this service, or perhaps as the price of it, Zatahari made some im- 
portant revelations to his benefactor respecting Aben-Ahoo, He disclosed the 
place of his retirement and the number of his followers, adding, that the two 
persons on whom he most relied wore his secretary, Abon-Amer, and a Moorish 
captain named El Senix. The former of these persons was known to Barredo, 
who, in the course of his hu.siness, had frequent occassion to make journeys into 
the Alpujarras. He resolved to open a correspondence -with the secretary, and, 
if possible, win him over to the Spanish interests. Zatahari consented to hear 
the letter, on condition of a pardon. This was readily granted by the presl- 
deirt, who approved the plan, and who authorized the most liberal promises to 
Abou-Amer in case of his co-operation with Barredo. 

Unfortunately — or, rather, fortunately for Zatahari, as it proved, — ^he was 
intercepted hy El Senix, who, getting possession of the letter, carried it to 
Ahou-Amer. The loyal secretary was outraged by this attempt to corrupt 
him. He would have put the mesfsenger to death, had not El Senix repre- 
sented that the poor wretch had undertaken the mission only to save his life. 

Privately the Moorish captain assured the messenger that Barredo should 
have sought a conference with him, as he ivas ready to enter into negotiations 
with the' Christians. In fact, El Senix had a grudge against his master, and 
had already made an attempt to leave his service and escape to Barbary. 

A place of meeting was accordingly appointed in the Alpujarras, to which 
Barredo secretly repaired, El Senix was furnished with an assurance, under 
the president’s own hand, of a pardon for himself and his friends, and of an 
annual pension of a hundred thousand maravedis, iu case he should bring 
Aben-Aboo, dead or alive, to Granada. 

The interview could not be conducted so secretly but that an intimation of 
it reached the ears of Aben-Aboo, who resolved to repair at once to the 
quarters of El Senix, and ascertain the truth for himsSlf. That chief had: 
secreted himself in a cabin in the neighbourhood. Aben-Aboo took with him 
his faithful secretary and a small body of soldiers. On reaching the cave, he 
left his followers withotit, and, placing two men at the entrance, he, with less 
prudence than was usual with him, passed alone into the interior. 

There ho found El Senix, surrounded by several of his friends and kinsmen. 


Aben-Aboo, iu a pewmptory tone, charged Mm witli. having held a secret cor- 
respondence 'with the enemy, and demanded the object of his late iiiteryieyr 
mih. Ban-edo. Senix did not attempt to deny the charge, but explained hm 
motives bv saying that he had been prompted only by a desire to servo lust 
master. lie had succeeded so well, he said, as to obtain from the president an 
assurance that, if the Morisco would lay down his arms, he should receive an 
amnesty for the past, and a liberal provision for the future. 

Ahen-Aboo listened scornfully to this explanation ; then, muttering the 
word, “ Treachery ! ” he turned on his heel, and moved towards the mouth of 
the cave, where he had left his soldiera, intendmg_ probably to command the 
arrest of his periidious officer. But he had not given them, it appears, any 
intimation of the hostile object of his visit to El Senix ; and the men, suppos- 
ing it to be on some matter of ordinary bu.sincss, had left the spot to see some 
of their friends iu the neighbourhood. El Senix saw that no time was to be 
lost. On a signal which he gave, his followei-s attacked the two guards at the 
door, one of whom was Icilled on the spot, while the other made his escape. 
They then all full upon the unfortunate Aben-Aboo, He made a desperate 
defence. But though the stniggle was fierce, the odds were too great for it te 
be long. Ib urns soon terminated by the dastard Senix coming behind his 
master, and with the hutt-end of his mimket dealing him a blow on the back 
of his head that brought him to the ground, where he was c^uickly despatched 
by a multitude of wounds.* 

The corpse was thrown out of the caveni. His followers, soon learning 
their master’s fate, dispersed in different directions. The faithful secretary fell 
shortly after into the hands of the Spaniards, -who, with their usual humanity 
ia tM.s w.ar, caused him to be draivn and quartered. 

The body of Aben-Aboo was transported to the neighbourhood of Granada, 
where preparations were made for giving the dead chief a public entrance inter 
the city, as if he had been still alive. The corpse was set astride on a mule, 
and supported erect in the saddle by a Avooden. frame, which was concealed 
beneath ample robes. On one side of the body rode Barredo ; on the other, M 
Senix, bearing the scimitar and arquebuse of Ms murdered master. Then fol- 
lowed the kinsmen and friends of the Morisco prince, with their arras by their 
side. A regiment of Castilian infantry and a troop of horse brought up the 
real’. As the procession defiled along the street oC Zacatin, it was sainted by 
salvoes of musketry, accompanied by peals of artillery from the ancient towers 
of the Alhambra, while the population of Granada, with eager though silent 
curiosity, hurried out to gaze on the strange and ghastly spectacle. 

In this way the company reached the great square of Vivarambla, where 
were assembled the president, the duke of Arcos, and the principal cavaliers 
and magistrates of the city. On coming into their presence, El Senix dis- 
mounted, and, Mieeling before Deza, delivered to him the arms of Aben-Aboo, 
He was graciously received by the president, who confirmed the assurances 
which had. been given him of the royal favour. The miserable ceremony of a 
public execution Awas then gone tlrrough with. The head of the dead man wag 
struck^otf. His body Avas giAmn to the boys of the city, AAho, after dragging it 
through the streets with scoffs and imprecations, committed it to the fiaineSi 
Such was one of the lessons hy which the Spaniards early stamped on the 
minds of their children an indelible hatred of the Morusco, 

The head of Aben-Aboo, enclosed in a cage, was set up over the gate Avliich 
opened on the Alpujarras. There, Avith the face turned towards his natiA''e 
hills, Avhich he had loved so well, and which had witnessed his brief and dis- 

* MariEDl, Eebelion de Granada, pp. 449-454.“Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 

pp 324-327.— Bleda, Cronica de Espaila, p, 782.-H®rera, Eistoria General, tom. i. p. 781. 

— ^VandorhannBeu, Don Juan de Austria, fob 123. • 
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astrotis reign, it remained for many a year. None ventured, by remo\dng it,, 
to incur tlie doom wbicli an inscription on the cage denounced on the oflcnder r 
“This is the head of the traitor Aben-Aboo. Let no one take it down, under 
penalty of death.” * 

Such was the sad end of Aben-Aboo, the last of the royal line of the Omey- 
ades who ever niled in the Peninsula. Had he lived in the peaceful and 
prosperous times of the Arabian empire in Spain, he might have swayed the 
sceptre with as much renown as the best of his djuiastj". Though tlie blood of 
the Moor flowed in his veins, ho seems to have hecn imnarkably free from some 
of the greatest defects in the Moorish character. He was temperate in his. 
appetites, presenting in this resjject a contrast to the gross sensuality of his pre- 
decessor. He had a lofty spirit, was cool and circumspect in his judgments, 
and, if he could not boast that fiery energy of character which belonged to- 
some of his house, he had a firmness of purpose not to he intimidated by 
sulfering or danger. Of this he gave signal iiroof when, as the reader may 
remember, the most inhuman tort.nres could not extort from him tlie disclosure 
of the lurking-place of his friends-f His (pialities, as I have intimated, were' 
such as peculiarly adapted him to a time of prosperity and peace. Unhappily, 
he had fallen upon evil times, when his country lay a wreck at liis feet ; when 
the people, depressed by long servitude, were broken down by the recent 
calamities of war ; wlien, in short, it would not have been possible for the- 
wisest and most warlike of Ids predecessors to animate them, to a suecessM 
resistance against odds so ovenvhelndug as those presented by the Spanish 
monarchy in the zenith of its power. 

The Castilian chroniclers have endeavoured to fix a deep stain on his- 
memory, by charging him with the murder of El Habaqui, and with tlie- 
refusal to execute the treaty to which he had given his sanction. But, in. 
criticising the conduct of Aben-Aboo, we must not forget the race from 
which he sprung, or the nature of its institutions. He was a despot, andi 
a despot of the Oriental type. He was placed in a situation — much against 
Ids will, it may be added — ^wMch gave 1dm absolute control over the lives 
and fortunes of his people. His word was their law. He passed the sentence, 
and enforced its execution. El Habaqui he adjudged to bo a traitor; and, 
in sentencing him to the bowstring, ho inflicted on him only a traitor’s; 
doom. 

With regard to the treat 3 % he spoke of himself as beti-ayed, saying that its- 
provisions were not such as he had intended. And when we consider that the 
instrument was written in the Spanish tongue ; that it was drafted by a 
Spaniard ; fmallj’-, that the principal Morisco agent who subscribed the treaty 
was altogether in the Spanish interest, as the favours heaped on Mm without 
measure too plainly proved, it can hai-dly be doubted that there were good 
grounds for the assertion of Aben-Aboo. From the hour of his accession, be- 
seems to have devoted himself to the great work of securing the independence- 
of his people. He could scai-cely have agreed to a treaty which was to leave 
that people in even a worse stato tlmn before the rebellion. From what we 
know of his character, we may more reasonably conclude that he was sincere 
when he told the Spanish envoy, Palacios, who had come to press the execu- 
tion of the treaty, and to remind him of the royal promises of grace, that “ his 
people might do as they listed, but, for himself, he would rather hve and die a 
Mussulman than possess all the favours which the king of Spain could heap- 
pn him,” His deeds corresponded with his words and, desperate as wus his- 

• * “ Esta os la ealieza del traiclor de AtenaW. Nadia la quite so pena do muette.” — Men- 
doza, Quen-a de Granada, p. 329.— Mamol, Eobelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 465, 45& — 
Blada, Cronica de Espaiia, p. 752.— Miniana, Hist, de BspaRa, p. 3S3. 
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condition, jfie still continued to bid, defiance to the Spanish government, until 
he vas (‘ut off bv the hand of a traitor. 

The death of “Aben-Aboo severed the last bond whioh held the remmint of 
the Moriscoes together. In a few years the sword, famine, and the ga'liow.s 
had exterminated the outcasts who still lurked in the fastne.sses of the moun- 
tains. Their place.s wore gradually occupied by_ Christians, drawn thither hy 
the favourable terms which the government on'ered to settlers. But it vt'as 
long before the wmsted and faraiue-stricken territory could make a suitable re- 
turn to the labours of the colonists. They ivere ignorant of the country, and 
were altogether deficient in the agi'icultnral skill necessary for turning its un- 
promising places to the l)e.st account. The Spaniard, adventurous as ho was, 
and reckless of danger and difficulty in the pursuit of gain, was impatient of 
the humble dnulgeiy required for the tillage of the soil ; and many a valley 
•and hill-side ivliicli, under the Moriscoes, had bloomed with all the rich 
■embroidery of cultivation, now relapsed into its primitive barrenness. 

The exiles carried tlieir superior skill and industry into the various provinces 
whore they tvere .sent. Scattered as they were, and wide apart, the presence 
of the Moriscoe.s was sure to be revealed by the more minute and elaborate 
culture of the soil, as the secret course of the mountain-stream is betrayed by 
the hrightor green of tlie meadow. With their skill in husbandry they com- 
bined a familiarity with various kinds of handicraft, especially those resuming 
■dexterity and fineness of execution, that w'as unknown to the Spaniards. As 
the natural result of this superiority, the products of their labour were more 
abundant, and could be afforded at a cheaper rate than those of their neigh- 
bours. Yet this industry •was exerted imder every disadvantage which a most 
cruel legislation could impose on it. It would he hard to find in the pages of 
history a more flagrant example of the opprc.ssion of a conquered race, than 
that afforded by the laws of this period in reference to the Moriscoes. The 
■odious law of 1366, wliich led i - the insurrection, W'as put in full force. By 
this the national songs and dances, the peculiar baths of the MorLscoes, the 
^Sies and ceremonies which had come down to them from their ancestors, were 
interdicted under heavy penalties. By another ordinance, dated October 6, 
1572, still more cruel and absurd, they were forbidden to speak or to write the 
Arabic, irnder penalty of thirty days’ imprisonment in irons for the first 
offence, double that term for the second, and for the third a hundred lashes 
and four years’ confinement in the galleys. By another monstrous provision in 
the s.aine edict, whoever read, or even had in his possession, a work written or 
printed in the Arabic, was to be punished with, a hundred stripes and four 
■years in the galleys. Any contract or public instnimeut made in that tongue 
was to he void, and the parties to it were condemned to receive two Inmdred 
lashes and to tug at the oar for six years.'*’ 

But the most oppressive part of this terrible ordinance rrdated to the resi- 
dence of the Moriscoes. bTo one was allowed to change his aliode, or to leave 
the parish or district assigned to him, without permission from the regular 
authorities. Whoever did so, and was apprehended beyond these limits, was 
to he punished with a hundred lashes and four years’ imprisomnent in the 
galleys. Should he he found within ten leagues of Granada, ho was con- 
■demned, if between ten and seventeen years of age, to toil as a galley-slave the 
rest of his days ; if above seventeen, he was sentenced to death ! + On the 
■escape of a Morisco from his limits, the hne and cry was to he raised, as for 
the pursuit of a criminal* Even his own family were required to report his 

Naeva Rccoiiilaoion, lib. ■viii. tit. ii. ley 1 0. ’ 

i “ Hi cslos tales que so huvicren liuyclo, yausontado fuereri hallados en el dloho Eeyno 
cle Granada, 6 cleiitro do diez leguas ceveanas a el, caygan 6 Incurrau on peiia de nmerta 
quo sea eu siis personas executadii.'’— Ibid, ubi supra. 
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atsHice to tile magistrate ; and in case <?f their failure to do this, although it 
siiould he Iii.s vafe or his children, says the law, they incurred the iienalty of a. 
whipping and a month’.s imprisonment in the common gaol.* 

Yet, in the face of these atrocious enactments, we find the 3irori.scocs occar 
sionally making thoir e.scape into the province of Yalencia, where numbers of 
their countrymen were living as seifs on the estates of the great nobles, imder- 
whose powerful protection they enjoyed a degree of comfort, if not of inde- 
pendence. unknown to their race in other parts of the co^I^trJ^ Some few,, 
also, finding their way to the coast, succeeded in crossing the sea to Barbary. 
Tiie. very severity of the law served in some mea-sure to defeat its execution. 
Indeed, riiilip, in more than one instance in which he deemed that the edicts 
pressed too hea\nly on his Moorish vassals, judged it expedient to mitigate tho 
penalty, or even to dispense with it altogether, — itn act of leniency which 
.seems to have found little favour Avith his Castilian subjects, t 

Yet, .strange to say, under thi.s iron sy.stem, the .spirit of the Moriscocs, 
wdiieli had been cru.slied by their long sliircrings i-n the war of the rebellion, 
gi'adnally rose ag,aiii as they found a shelter in their now homes, and re.sumed 
their former habits of quiet industry. Though deprived of their customary 
amusements, their ./Ufrs, thoir songs” and their dances, — though debaiTed from 
the use of the language which they had lisped from the cradle, which embodied 
their national traditions, and was associated ivith their fondest recollections, — 
they Avere said to bo cheerful, and even gay. They lived to a good age, and 
examples of loiigeA-ity Avere found among them, to AA-hieh it Ava.s not easy to > 
find a parallel among tho Spaniards. The Moorish stock, like the Jewish, ■ 
seems to have thriven under persecution. J 
One would ho glad to find any authentic data for an account of the actual 
population at the time of their expulsion from Granada. But I have niet AAutln 
none. They must have been sorely thinned by the Avar of the insurrection and 
tho countless aa-ocs it brought upon the country. One fact is mentioned by the 
chronicler-s, AA'hicli .sIioaa's that the number of the exiles must liaA'c been veiy 
considerable. The small remnant still left in Granada, Avith its lovely vega- 
and the valley of Ijecrin, alone furnished, Ave are told, over six thousand. § In. 
the places to Avhich they Avere transported they eontinAied to multiply to such 
an extent that tho Cortes of Castile, in the latter p.art of the century, peti- 
tioned the king not to allow the census to be taken, lest it might disclose to 
the Moriscoes the alarming secret of their iuerease of unrabers.H Such a 
petition shoAvs, as strongly as language can sIioaa", the terror in Avhich the 
Spaniards stiU stood of this persecuted race. 

Yet the Moriscoes Avere scattered over the country in small and isolated 
masses, hemmed in all around bythe Spauiarde. They were transplanted to 
the interior, where, at a distance from tne coast, they had no means of com- 
municating Avith their brethren of Africa. They were Avithout weapons of any 
kind ; and, confined to their several districts, they had not tho power of acting 
in concert together. There would seem to have been little to fear from a 
people so situated. But the weakest individual, who feels that his wrongs 
are too great to he forgiven, may well become an object of dread to the person 
who has wronged him. 

« Hueva Recopilaoioii, lib. viiL tit ii. ley 19. 

t Examples of this are cited by Ciroourt, Hist des 'Arabes d’Espagne, tom. iii. pft. 

.'..■ISO, 151.' . 

.i j Ibid. p. 163.. 

M. de Circourt has collected, from some authentic and not very accessible sources, muA- 
curious information relative to this part of his sntg’ect. 

5 Fen-eras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. X. p. 227.- 

H /‘ lls representferent quo ce recensement aHait leur reveler la secret doleur nombre 
offrayant ; qu’iTs fourmillaimt."— Cireoui-t, Hist des Arabes d’Bspagnc, tom. iii. p. 164. 
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The cDTiTse of the govenmiont in, reference to the jroriscocs -(vas clearly a 
failure. It was as impolitic as it was barbarous. Kothiug but the blindest 
fanaticism could have prevented the Spaniards from perceiving this. TJic 
object of the government had been to destroy every vestige of nationality in 
the conquored race. They were compelled to repudiate their ancient usages, 
their festivals, their religion, their language,— all that gave them a sejiarato 
existence as a nation, lint this served only to strengthen in secret the senti- 
ment of nationality. They were to be divorced for ever from the past, Hut 
it was the mistake of tlie government that it opened to them no future. Having 
destroved their independence as a nation, it should liavc oilered tliein tlie 
rights "of citizenship, and raised them to an ccptality with the rest of the com- 
munity. Such was the policy of ancient Home towards the nations which 
sliu conquered ; and sucli has been that of our own country towards the count- 
less emigrants who have thronged to our shores from so many distant laiuls. 
Till’. Moriscoes, on the contrary, under the policy of Spain, were condemned 
ti) c.\ist as Ibrojigners in the countiy, — as enemies in the midst of the com- 
nniuiry into which they were thrown. Experience had taught them prudence 
and dissimulation ; and in all outward observances they conformed to the 
exactions of the law. But in secret they were as much attached to their 
national institutions us were their ancestors when the caliphs of Cordova ruled 
over lialf the Feninsula. The inepusition rarely gleaned an apostate .from 
among them to swell the liorrors of an auto da fe; but whoever recalls the 
facility with which, in tlie late rebellion, the wliole population had relap.sed 
into tfieir ancient faith, will liardly doubt that they must have still continued 
to bo Mahometans at heart. 

Thus the gulf which .separated the two races grew wider and wider every 
day. The Moriscoes hated the Spaniards for the wrong.s which they had 
received from them. Tlie Spaniards hated the Moriscoes the more, that they 
had themselves inflicted these wrongs. Their hatred was further cmbittei’ed 
by the feeling of jealousy caused by the successful competition of their rivals 
in the various pursuits of gain,— a "circumstance which forms a fruitful theme 
of complaint in the petition of the Cortes above noticed.* The feeling of hate 
became in time mingled with that of fear, as the Moriscoes increased in opu- 
lence and numbers ; and men are not apt to be over scrupulous- in their policy 
towards those whom they both hate and fear. 

With these evil passions rankling in their bosoms, the Spaniards were 

f radually prepared for the consummation of their long train of persecutions 
y that last act, reserved for the roigu of the imbecile Pliilip the Third,— tixe 
expulsion of the Moriscoes from the Peninsula,— an act which deprived Spain 
of the most industrious and ingenious portion of her population, and which 
must be regarded as one of the principal causes of the subsequent decline of 
tho monarchy. 


An historian less renovraed than Mendoza, but of more, importance to one who would 
acquaint Ipmself with tho story of the Morisco rebellion, is Luis del Kannol Carbajal. 
Little is known of him but what is to he gathered ft-om brief notices of himself in his 
works. He was a native of Granada, blit wc are not informed of the date of bis birth. 
He was of a good ftvniily, and followed the profession of arms. Mhen a mere youth, as ho 
tells us, he was present at the ihmous siege of Tunis, in 1535, He continued in tlie 
imperial service two-and-twenty years. Seven years ho wa.s a captive, and followed the 
victorious banner of Mohammed, Soherif of Morocco, in his campaigns in the west of 
Africa. His various fortunes and his long residence in dilTorent part.s of the African 
continent, especially in Barbary and Egypt, supplied him with abundant infonnation in 
respect to' the subjects of his historical inquiries ; and, as he knew tho Arabic, he made 


* "Qu’ils accapareaint tens lea mdtiers, tent Iecominei«e.”~llbid. loc. cit. 
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lumsclf aeiiuaiuted with such facts as -wrere to be glcaoea from boolts in that langnagc. 
Tlie fruits of his studj’’ and observation he gave to the world in his “ Dcscripcion. Ge^ieral 
de Afrim" a work in three volumes folio, the first part of which appeared at Gruiuula in 
15T3. The remainder was not published till the close of the centuij'. 

The book obtained a high reputation for its author, who was much commended for the 
■fidelity and diligence with which he had pushed hLs researehc.s in a field of letters into 
whieh the European .scholar had as yet rarely ventured to penetrate. 

In the year 1600 appeared, at Malaga, his second work, the “ Eistoria del ReMiony 
iCastiffo dc los Morisms del Reyna de Granada,” in one volnme, folio. For the oomx»sition 
of this history the author was admirably qualified, not only by his familiarity with all that 
irelaicd to ihu character and condition of the Moriseoe.s, but by the part which ho had 
personally taken in tliowarof the insurrection. He held the oilice of comiuiss.ary in the 
•royal army, and served in that capacity from the oomrneneement of the war to iis close. 
In the warm colouring of the narrative, and in the niinutenc.ss of lt.s details, wo fool that 
wc are reading the report of one who has himself beheld the scenes which he describes. 
Indeetl, the interest which, as an actor, he naturally takes in the operations of tlie war, 
leads to an amount of detail which may well lie, condemned as a blemish by those who do 
not feol a similar interest in the particulars of the .struggle. But if his style have somewhat 
of the rambling, discursive manner of the old Castilian clironicler, it has a certain elegance 
in the execution, which brings it much nnaror to the stand.ard of a classic author. Far 
from being chargeablo with the obscurity of Mendoza, Mannol is uncommonly perspicuous. 
With a general facility of expression, his language takes the varied eharaeter .suited to the 
■tlieme, sometimes kindled into eloquence and occasionally .softened into pathos, for ndiieli 
Uie melancholy cdiaraeter of his story afforded too many occasions. Though loyal to his 
•country and his faitli, yet he shows but few gleams of the liery intolerance that belonged 
to Ids nation, and especially to that portion of it which came into collision with the Mos- 
lems. Indeed, in more than one passage of his work wo may discern gleams of that 
•Christian charity which in Castile was the rarest, as it was, unhappily, the least pwocious of 
vMneSi in the age in which he lived. 

Ill the extensive plan adopted by Mannol, bis history of the rebellion embraces a pre- 
liminary notice of the conquest of Granada, and of that cruel policy of the conquerors which 
Jled to the insurrection. The narrative, thins complete, sujiplied a most imjiortant hiatus 
in the annals of the country. Yet notwithstanding its importance in this view, and its 
acknowledged merit as a literary composition, such was the indifference of the Spaniards 
■to their national histoiy, that it was not till the dose of tlie last century, in 1797, that a 
•second edition of MannoTs work was permitted to .appear. This w.as in two volumes, 
octavo, from the press of Sancha, at Madrid,— the edition used in the ineparation of these 
pages. 

The most comprehensive, and by far the most able history of tho Moors of Spain witli 
which I am acquainted, is that of the Count Albert do Circourt,— “ Eistoire dcs Arales en 
Espagne.” Beginning with the beginning, the author opens his narrative with the conquest 
of the reninsula by the Moslems. He paints in glowing colonns the luagnificont cmpiin of 
the Spanish caliiihs. Ho dwells with suffieient minuteness on those interminable feuds 
which, growing out of a diversity of races and tribes, baffled every attempt at a permanent 
consolidation under one government. Then comes the famous war of Granada, with the 
conquest of the country by the '‘Catholic Kings;” and the work closes 17101 the sad tale 
of the subsequent fortunes of the conquered races until their final expulsion ftom the 
Peninsula. Thus tho rapidly shifting scenes of this most picturesque diuma, sketched by a 
master’s hand, are brought in regular succession before tho eye of the reader. 

In conducting his long story, the author, far from .confining himself to a dry record of 
■events, diligently explores tfio causes of tliese events. He scrutinizes with care every inch 
of dcJjateable ground which lies in his patli. He enriches his narrative with copious dis- 
quisitions on the condition of tho arts, and tho progress made by the Spanish Arabs in 
science and letters ; thus presenting a comiilete view of that peculiar eivilizatiou which so 
curiously blended together the characteristic elements of European and Oriental culture. 

If, in pursuing Ms speculations, M. de Circourt may be someMme.? thought to refine tod 
nmeh, it cannot be denied that they are distingnist^ by candour and by a philosophical 
spirit. Even when wo may differ from his eonchislons, 'wo must allow tliat they are the 
re.snlt of careful study, and display an independent way of thinking. I may regi-et tlrat in 
one important instance— the policy of the government of Ferdinand and Isabellar-he should 
.have been led to dissent frcjfii the opinions which I had expressed in my history of those 
sovereigns. It iS iiossiblo that the predilection whi«h the writer, whether historian or 


novelist, naturally feels for his hero Tvhen his conduct affords any ground for it, may havo 
sometimes seduced me from the strict line of impartiality in my estimate of character and 
motives of action. I see, however, no reason to change the .conclusions at which I had 
arrived after a carefnl stndy of the subject. Yet I cannot deny that the labours of the 
Yrench historian have shed a light upon more than one obsenre pas.sago in the adminis- 
tration of Ferdinand and Isabella, for which tho student of Spanish history owes him a 
debt of gratitude. 


CHAPTER IX. 

WAn -WITH THE TIJllKS. 

Leaffio against the Turks— Preparations for tho War— Don John Commandor-in-Chiof — 
His Becoption at Naples— His Departure from Messina. 

■ ^ 1570—1571. 

Wnrijl! Philip was occupied with the MorLsco insurrection, his attention was' 
called to another qinarter, where a storm was gathering that menaced Spain 
in eoininon wdth the rest of Christendom, In 1566, Solyman the Magnificent 
closed his long and prosperous reign. His son .and successor, Selim the Seeond, 
possessed few of the {|ualities of his great father. Bred in the seraglio, he 
.showed the fruits of his education in his indolent way of life, and in the free 
indulgence of the most licentious appetites. With these eiferainate tastes, he 
inherited the passion for conquest which belonged not only to his father, hut 
to the whole of his warlike dynasty, Hot that. Idee them, he headed his armies 
in the field. These were led by valiant commanders, who had learned the art' 
of war under Soljunan. Selim was, above all, fortunate in possessing for his 
OTand vizier a minister whose untiring industry and remarkable talents for 
business enabled him to hear on his own shoulders tho whole burden of goYcrn- 
ment. It was fortunate for the state, as well as for the sultan, that Mahomet 
had the art to win the confidence of his master, and to maintain it unshaken 
through the whole of his reign. 

The scheme which most occupied the thoughts of Selim was the conquest 
of Cyprus, This island, to which nature had been so prodigal of her gifts, 
helonged to Yenice. Yet, placed at the extremity of the Mediterranean, it 
seemed in a manner to command the approaches to the Dardanelles, while its 
line of ccasfc furnished convenient ports, from which swarms of cruisers might 
sally forth in time of war, and plunder the Turkish commerce. 

Selim, resolved on the acquisition of Cyprus, Webs not slow in devising a 
pretext for claiming it from Yenice as a i)art of the Ottoman empire. The 
republic, though willing to make almost any concession rather than come to 
a rupture with the colossal power under whose .shadow she lay, was not 
prepared to surrender withorit a struggle the richest gem in her colonial dia- 
dem. ^ lYar was accordingly declared against her hy the Porte, and vast pre- 
parations were made for fitting out an armament against Cypriis. Yenice, in. 
her turn, showed her u,sual alacrity in providing for the encounter. She 
strained her resources to the utmost. In a very short time she equipped a 
powerful fleet, and took measures to place the '!fortifications of Cyprus in a 
pro]3er state of defence, Bxrt Yenice no longer boasted a navy such as in 
earlier days had enabled her to humble the pride of Genoa, and to ride the 
unquestioned mistress of tho Mediterranean. The defences of her colonics, 
moreover, during her long repose, had gradually fallen into decay. In her 
extremity, she turned to the Chris'tiaai powers of Europe, and besought them 
to make common cause with her against the enemy of Christendom. 

Fortunately the chair of St. Peter wss occupied, at this crisis, hy Pius the 
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Fifth, one of those pontiffs -who seem to have been called forth by the exi- 
■gencies of the Lime, to uphold the pillars of Catholicism, as they were yet 
trembling under the assaults of Luther. Though he was near seventy years of 
age, the lire of youth still glowed in. his veins. He possessed all that impe- 
tuous eloquence whicli, had he lived in the days of Peter the Hermit, would 
have enabled liim, like tliat enthusiast, to rouse the nations of .Europe to a 
crusade against the infidel. But the days of the crusades were past ; and a 
summons from the Vatican had no longer the power to stir the souls of men 
like a voice from heaven. The gre.at potentates of Europe were too intent on 
tlioir own selfish .schemes to he turned from these by the apprehension of a 
danger so remote as that which menaced them from the East. The forlorn 
condition of Venice had still loss power to move theinj and that haughty 
republic was noiv made to feel, in the hour of her distress, how conqileteljr her 
perfidious and unscrupulous policy had estranged from her the sympathies of 
her neighbours. 

There was one monarch, however, who did not close his cars .igrtMtet the 
appeal of V euice, — and that monarch, one of more importance to her cause 
than any other, perhaps all others united. In the spring of 1570, Luigi Torres, 
clerk of the apostolic chamber, was sent to Spain by Piu.s the Fifth, to plead 
the cause of the repultlic. He found the king at Ecija, on the route from 
Cordova, where he had been for some time jn'eskling over a meeting of the 
Cortes. The legato was gi'acionsly received by Philip, to whom he presented 
a letter from his holiness, mrging the monarch, in the most earnest and elo- 
q[ueut language, to give .succour to Venice, and to imite with her in a league 
against the infidel. PhOip did not hesitate to promise his a.ssistance in the 
present emergency ; hut he had natural doubts as to the expediency of himling 
himself by a league with a power on whose good faith he had little reliance. 
He postponed his decision until his arrival at Seville, Accompanied by the 
legate, on the first of May, he made his solemn entry into the great commer- 
cial capital of the South. It was his first idsit there, and he was received with 
tumultuous joy by the loyal inhabitants. Loyalty to their inonarehs has ever 
been a predominant trait" of the Spaniards ; and to none of their princes did 
they ever show it in larger measure than to Philip the Second, No one of 
them, certainly, was more thoroughly Spanish in his own nature, or more 
deeply attached to Spain. 

After swearing to respect the privileges of the city, the king received the 
homage of the authorities. He then i-ode through the streets under a gorgeous 
canopy, upheld by the principal magistrates, and visited the churches and 
monfLsteries, hearing Te Deum, and offering up his prayers in the cathedral. 
He was attended by a gay procession of nobles and cavaliersj while the streets 
of the populous city were thronged -with multitudes, filled with enthusiasm at 
the presence of their sovereign. By this loyal escort Philip was accompanied 
to the place of his residence," the royal alcazar of Seville. Here he prolonged 
his stay for a fortnight, witnessing the shows and festivals which nad- been 
prepared for his entertainment. At his departure he received a more substan- 
tial proof of the attachment of the citizens, in a donation of six hundred 
thousand ducats. The object of this magnificent present was to defray, in 
part, the expenses of the king’s approaching marriage with his fourth wife, 
Anne of Austria, the daughter of his cousin, the emperor Maximilian, The 
fair young bride had left her father’s court, and was already on her way to 
Madrid, whore her nuptials were to be celebrated, and where she was to take 
the place of the lovely Isabella, whose death, not two years since, had plunged 
the nation in mourning.* ' 

* Ferroras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x. pp. 230, 340,— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 641.— • 
ZuKiga, Anales de Sevilla, pp. 536-538. 

The chroniclers paint in glowing colours the splendours of the royal reception at Seville, 
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Whilo at Seville, Philip laid the subject of the league before his miuisters. 
Some of these, and among the number Espinosa, president of the council of 
Castile, entertained great doubts as to the policy of binding Spain by a formal 
treaty with the Venetian mpubKc. But, mth all his distrust of that power, 
Philip took a broader view of the matter than his ministers. Independently 
of his willingness to present himself before the world as the great champion of 
the Faith, he felt that such an allianoo oifered the best opportunity for crip- 
pling the maritime power of Turkey, and thus promding for the safety of his 
own colonial possessions in the Mediterranean. After much deliberation, he 
dismissed the legate with the assurance that, notwithstanding the troubles- 
•which pressed on him both in the Low Countries and in Granada, he would 
furnish immediate succours to Venice, and would send commissioners to Eome,. 
with full powers to unite with those of the pope a-ud the republic in forming a 
treaty of alliance against the Ottoman Porte. The papal envoy wus charged 
with a hitter to the .same effect, addres-sed by Philip to his holiness. 

The eimuing summer, the royal admiral, the famous John Andrew Doria, 
who Avas lying with a strong squadron off Sicily, put to sea, by the king’s, 
orders. Ho Avas soon after reinforced by a few galleys AAdiich Avere furnished 
by his holiness, and placed under the command of llark Antonio Colonna, the 
representative of one of the most ancient and illustrious houses in Eome. On 
the last of August, 1570, the combined fleet effected its junction AA’ith the . 
Vonetiairs at Candia, and a plan of operations AA'as immedialely arranged. It. 
AA'as not long before the startling intelligence arrived that Hicosia, the capital 
of Cypru.s, Imd been taken iind sacked by the Turks, AA'ith all the circumstances! 
of cruelty Avhich distinguish Avars in Avhich the feeling of national hostility is- 
embittered by religious hatred. The plan Avas noAv to be changed. A dispute 
arose among the commanders as to the course to be pursued. Ho one'had 
authority enoiAgh to enforce compliance Avith his oAvm opinion. The dispute- 
ended in a rupture. The expedition was abandoned ; and the several com- 
manders returned home Avith their squadrons, without haA-ing struck a bloAV 
for the cause. It was a had omen for the succes.? of the league.* 

Still the stout-hearted pontiff was not discouraged. On the contrary, he 
endeavoured to. infuse his OAvn heroic spirit into the hearts of his allies, giving- 
them the most cheering assurances for the future, if they woxrld but be tine to. 
themselves. Philip did not need this encouragement. Once re.solved, his was. 
not a mind lightly to be turned from its purpose. Venice, on the other hand,, 
soon slioAved that the Catholic king had good reason for distrusting her -Melity. 
Appalled by the loss of Nicosia, with her usual inconstancy, she despatched a. 
secret agent to Constantinople, to see if some terms might not yet be made- 
wdth the Sultan. The negotiation could not he managed so secretly, hoAvever 
hut that notice of it reached the ears of Pius the Fifth. He forthwith de^ 
.spatched an envoy to the republic to counteract this measure, and to persuade 
the Venetians to trust to their Christian allies rather than to the Turks, the 
enemies of their country and their religion. The person selected for this, 
mission was Colonna, who Ava.s quite as much distinguished for his address as 
for his valour. He performed Ms task well. He represented so forcibly to 
the govomment that the course he recommended was the one- dictated not less; 
by interest than by honour, that they finally acquiesced, and reealled their 
agent foom Constantinople. It must be acknowledged that Colonna’s argu- 

which, enricliadby the Indian trade, took its place among the great coHuncreial canitato of 
Christendom in the sixteenth contm-y. It was a common saying, 

“ Quion no ha visto & Sevilla 
ISb ha -yfeto i.amrsvilla.” 

* Herrera, Historia General, tom, i. p, 798 et aeq.— Oahrera, Filine Segmido, lib vi. ca-ry 
17.—Sagredo,Monaxoas.Othomanos,p. aw. ^ a , . y. 


.nients were greatlj^ stvengtliened by tlie cold reeeptioB. given to llie Yenetiau 
envoy at Ooiistantinoplo, where it was soon seen that ' the eonq^iiest of the 
capital had hy no means tended to make the sultan relax his hold on Ojinais.* 

Towards the close of 1570, the deputies from the three powers met in Rome 
to arrange, the terns of the league. Spain was rejn-esented hy tlic cardinals 
Granvcllo and Pacheco, together with the ambassador, Jnan de Zi;uiga, all 
three at that time heiiig resident in Home. It will readily be believed that the 
interests of Spain woul'cl not sulfer in the hands of a commission with so skilfui 
a. tactician as Granvelle to direct it. 

Yet though the parties seemed to be emharlced in a common cause, there was 
found much diffieiuly in reconciling their diifcrent pretensions. The deputies 
from Venice, in tlio nsual spiiit of her diplomacy, regarded the league as exclu- 
sively designed for her henefifc ; in otlier w-ords, for the protection! of Cypnis 
against the Turks, The Siianish commissioners took a wider view, and talked 
of the war as one nvaged hy the Christian against the Infidel; against 
the Moors no less than the Turks. In this politic view of the matter, the 
Catholic king was entitled to the same protection for his colonies on the coast 
of Africa as Venice claimed for Cyprus. 

Another cause of disagreement was the claim of each of the parties to select 
a eoinmander-in-chiof for the expedition from its own nation. This jire- 
eminence was finally conceded to ►Si)aiu, as the power that was to hear th« 
largest share of the expenses. 

it was agreed that the treaty should he permanent in its duration, and 
should be directed against the Moom of Tunis, Tripoli, and Alders, as well as 
against the Turks ; that the contracting parties should furnish two hundred 
^lleys, one hundred transports and smaller vessels, fifty thousand foot, and 
lour thousand five hundred horse, with the requisite artillery and munitions ; 
that by April, at farthest, of eveiy succeeding year, a similar force should be 
hedd iii readiness hy the allies for expeditions to the Levant ; and that any 
year in which there" was no o.xpedition in common, and either Spain or the 
mpiiblio should desire to engage in one on her own account against the Infidel, 
the other confederates should furnish fifty galleys towards it ; that if the 
enemy should invade the domhiions of any of the three powers, the others 
should be bound to come to the aid of their ally ; that three-sixths of the 
expenses of the war should ho borne hy the Catholic king, two-sixths hy the 
republic, the remaining sixth hy the Holy See ; that the Venetituis should 
lend his holiness tw'elve galleys, which he was to man and equip at his own 
charge, as his contrihution towards the armament; that each power should 
appoint a captain-general ; that the united voices of the three commanders 
should regulate the plan of operations ; that the execution of this plan should 
he entrusted to the captain-general of the league, and that tliis high office 
should he given to l)ou John of Austria ; that, finally, no one of tlio parties 
should make peace, or enter into a truce with the enemy, without thelojow- 
ledge and consent of the others.t 

Such were the principal provisions of the famous treaty of the Holy League. 
The very first article declare.s this treaty perpetual in its nature. Yet we 
should be slow to believe that the shrewd and politic statesmen Avho directed 
the affairs of Spain and the republic could for a moment believe in the per- 
petuity of a contract which imposed such, burdensome obligations on the 
parties. In fact, the league did not hold together two years. But it held 
together long enough to accomplish a great resxdt, and as such occupies an 
important place in the history of the times. . 

* CaLi'cra, Filixje Segundo, p. 60?.-:;-Sagre(lo, Monarcas OthomaEos, p, 277. 

t A,coioy oi’ the treaty in Latin, dated May 25, 1571, exists in the library of the Academy 
of Historj*-, at Madrid. Sei^pr Bosell has transfen-ed it to the appendix of his worlt,, His- 
toria del Combate Naval de Lepanto (Madrid, 1853), pp. ISO-189. 


Altiiotigli a, draft of tire treaty had been prepared in tiro latter part of the 
^receding year, it was not -ratified till 1571.* On tiro twenty-fomth of May, 
the pope cansed it to be read aloud in Ml consistory. He then, laying hrs 
hand on his breast, solemnly swore to the observance of it. The ambassadors 
of Spain and Venice made oath to the same eifect, on behalf of their govern- 
ments, placing their hands on a missal with a copy of the Gospels Ircneath it. 
On the clay following, after mass had been performed, the treaty was pnbliply^ 
proclaimed in the church of St. Peter, t _ ■ 

The tidings of the alliance of the three powers cansed a great sensation 
throughout Christendom, Par from dismaying the sultan, however, it only 
stimulated him to greater exertions. Availing himself of the resources of his 
vast em 2 )ire, he soon got together a powerful fleet, partly drawn from his own 
dominions, and in part frointliose of the Moslem powers on the Mediterranean, 
who acknowledged allegiance to the Porte. The armada was placed under the. 
command of Selim’s brother-in-law, the Pacha Fiali, a man of an iiitreiiid 
.spirit, who had given many proofs of a humane and genorous nature ; qualities 
more rare among the Tmks, perhairs among all nations, than mere physical 
courage. 

Early in the spring of 1571, the Ottoman admiral sailed out of the Golden 
Horn, 'and directed Iiis course towards Candia. Here he remained until joined 
by a strong Algerine force under the redoubtable corsair Ulucli Ali, — a Cala- 
brian renegade, who had risen from the humblest condition to the post of dey 
of Algiers. Early in the season the combined fleets sailed for the Adriatic ; 
and Piali, after landing and laying Avaste the territory belonging to the 
.republic, detached Uluch Avith his squadron to penetrate higher up the gulf. 
The Algerine, in executing these orders, advanced so near to A^eniee as to 
.throw the inhabitants of that capital into a consternation such as they had 
not felt since the cannon of the Genoese, two centuries before, had resoimded 
over their Avaters. But it Avas not the doy’s purpose to engage in so foimidablo 
nn enterprise as an assault upon Venice ; and soon drawing ofi', he joined tho 
coinmauder-in-chief at Corfu, Avhero they Avaited for tidings of the Christian 
Jleet.J 

The indefatigable Pius, even before the treaty AA'as signed, had despatched 
his nephcAV, Cardinal Alessandrino, to the diffei'ent courts, to rouse the drooj)- 
.ing spirits of the allies, and to persuade other princes of Christendom to join 
the league. In the middle of May, tho legate, attended by a stately train of 
ecclesiastics, appeared at Madrid. Philip gave him a reception that fully 
testified his devotion to the Holy See. The king’s brother, Don John, and 
his favourite minister, Iluy Gomez de Silva, Avith some of tho principal nobles, 
waited at once on the cardinal who had taken up his quarters in the suburbs, 
at the Dominican monastery of Atoeha, tenanted by brethren of his oAvn order. 
On the folloAving morning the papal envoy made his entrance, in great state, 
into the capital. He was mounted on a mule, gorgeously caparisoned, the gift 
of tlie citj\ John of Austria rode on his right; and he Avas escorted by a 
pompous array of prelates and grandees, who seemed to vie Avith one another 
In the sidcudour of their costumes. On the way he Avas met by the rojml 
cavalcade. 'As tho legate paid his obeisance to tho monarch, he remained with 
his head uncovered; and Philip, Avith a similar act of coAirtesy, Avhile he 
.addressed a fcAV remarks to the churchman, held his hat in his hand.§ He 

^ A copy from the first draft of the treaty, as prepared in 1570, is inoorporated in the 
Doemnentos luoditos (tom. iii pp. 337 et seq.). The original is in the Hbrary of tlic duke 
of Ossun.a. 

t Eosell, Comhate Kaval de Lepanto, p. 60. 

■ J Pamla, Guerra di Cipro, p. 120 ot seq.— Herrera, Hist. General, tom, ii. pp. 14, 16 
§ Cabrera, Fillpe Segundo, lib, ix. cap, 22.r-Ferroras, Hist. d'Espagrie, tom x. pp 247 

347.— Vanderhammen, 116n Juan de Austria, fbl, 162c r- 
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tlien. joined the procession, riding 'between, the legate on tlie ricrht and liis 
brother on the left, who was ob-seiwed, from time to time, to tak°part in the 
conversation, — a circumstance occasioning some surprise, says an historian, as 
altogether contrary to the established eticiuette of the. punctilious Castilian 
court.* 

The ceremonies were concluded by religious seiwices in the church of Santa 
Maria, _ where the legato, after preaching a discourse, gi*aiited all present a full 
remission of the pains of purgatory for two hundred years, t A gift of more 
worth, in a temporal view, was the grant to the king of the cruzada, the ex- 
msada, and other concessions of ecclesiastical revenue, which the Roman see 
knows so well howto he.stow on the champions of the Faith. These concessions 
came in good time to supply the royal coffers, sorely drained by the costly 
preparations for the war. 

.Meanwhile, the Venetians were pushing forward their oum preparations 
with their wonted alacriby, — indeed, with more alacrity than thoroughness. 
They were prompt in furnishing their quota of ve.ssel.s, but discreditably re- 
miss in their maimer of e;iuipping them. The fleet ivas placed under the 
charge of Sebastian Yeni'ero, a noble who had growui gi’ey in the service of hiS 
country. Zanne, who had had the command of the fleet in the preceding 
summer, was superseded on the charge of incapacity, .shown especially in Iiis 
neglect to bring the enemy to action. His process continued for two years, 
without any opportunity being allowed to the accused of appearing in his own 
vindication. It was finally brought to a close by his death, — the consequence, 
as it is said, of a broken heart. If it wore so, it would not he a solitary in- 
stance of such a fate in the annals of the stern republic. Before midsummer 
the new admiral sailed with his fleet, or a.s much of it as was then ready, for 
the port of Messina, appointed as the place of rendezvous for the allie.s. Here 
he was soon joined by Oolonua, the papal commander, with the little squadron 
furnished by his holiness ; and the two fleets lay at anchor, side by side, in the 
capacious harbour, waiting the arrival of the rest of the confederates and of 
John of Austria. 

Preparations for the w.ar were now going actively forward in Spain. ' Prepa- 
rations on so large a scale had not 'been seen since the war with Paul the 
Fourth and Henry the Third, which uiihered in Philip’s siceessiou. All the 
great ports in the Peninsula, as well .as in the kingdom of Naples, in Sicily, in 
the Balearic Isles, in every part of the empire in .short, swarmed with arti- 
sans, busily engaged in fitting out the fleet which W£is to fornr Philip’s con- 
ringent to the armament. By the terms of the treaty, he was to bear one-half 
of the charges of the expedition. In his naval iweparations he spared neither 
cost nor care. Ninety royal galleys, and more than seventy ships of small 
dimensions, were got 'in re.adiiiess in the course of rhe summer. They were 
built an d equipped in that thorough manner which vindicated the pre-eminence 
in naval architecture claimed by Spain, and formed a strong contrast to the 
slovenly execution of the Venetians. $ 

* “ No i)oeo se maravUlaron, los euriosos, vitodole, 6 por casaalitlad 6 Wen da intento, 
tereiar llanainento cn la conversacion, contra las etiquetas hasta entonoes observadas.” — 
Bosell, Combate Naval de Lepanto, p. 69. 

t “Y concede dozientos aKos de perdon 4. los pni3entes.'’—Vandorhammen, Don Juan 
: de Austria, fol, 152. 

I “ De las mpjores que jamas sa Tim, Diaio,"— ■“ among the best galleys that were ever 
seen,”-— says Don John in a letter, from Messina, to Don. Garcia do Toledo.— Documontos 
Indditos, tom. iii. p, 15. 

The earlier part of the third volume of the Doenmentos Infiditos is taken up with tho; 
correspondence between John of Austria and Garcia de Toledo, in which the former asks 
infonuation and advice in respect to the best mode of conducting the war. Don Garcia de 
Toledo, fourth marquis of Yillafranca, was a man of high family, and of great sagacity and 
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Levies of troops wo at tlio same time diligently enforced in all parts of tlie 
monai'clxy. Even a corps of three thousand Gennan mercenaries was sub- 
sidised for tlie campaign. Troops were drawn from the Teteran garrisons in 
Lombardy and the kingdom of hTaples. As the Morisco insurrection was for- 
tunately quelled, the forces engaged in it, among whom were the brave Nea- 
politan battalion and its commander, Padilla, could now be employed in the 
war against the Turk. 

But it can harxlly be .said to have req^nired extraordinary eilorts to hll the 
ranks on the present occasion j for seldom had a war been so popular' with the 
natiou. Indeed, the Spaniards entered into it with an alacrity which might 
well have suggested the idea that their ma.ster had engaged in it bn his own 
account, rather than as an ally. It was, in truth, a war that appealed in a 
pceuliaf manner to the sensibilities of the Castilian, familiar from his cradle- 
with the sound of the hattle-cry against the Infidel. The whole number of 
infantry raised by the confederates amounted to twenty-nine thousand. Of 
this number Spain alone sent orer nineteen thousand well-appointed troops,, 
compreheuding numerous voiuiitocrs, many of whom belonged to the noblest 
houses of the Peninsula. * 

On the sixth of June, Don John, after receiving the last instructions of his 
brother, set out from Madrid on his jouiney to the south. Besides his own 
private estahlishruent, making a numerous train, he was escorted by a splendid 
company of lords and cavaliers, eager to share with liim in the tiiumphs of 
the Cross. Anxious to reach the goal, he pushed fonvard at a more rapid rate- 
than was altogether relished by the rest of the cavalcade. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing thi.s speed on the road, there wore matters that claimed his attention in 
the towns through which he passed that occasioned some delay. His journey 
had the a2)pearance of a royal progress. The castles of the great lords were 
tlirown open with princely hospitality to receive liim and his suite. In th& 
chief cities, as Saragossa and Barcelona, he was -entertained by the viceroys- 
with all the pomp and ceremony that could have been sliovm to the king him- 
self. He remained some days in the busy capital of Catalonia, and found' 
there much to engage his attention in the arsenals and dockyards, now 
alive with the bustle of preparation. He then made a brief pilgrimage to 
the neighbouring hermitage of our I,ady of Montserrat, where he paid Ms 
devotions, and conversed with the holy fathers, whom he had always deejily 
reverenced, and had before visited in their romantic solitudes. 

Embarking at Barcelona, he set sail with a squadron of more than thirty 
galleys,— a force strong enough to guai-d against the Moslem corsairs in tho 
Aleditcrrancon, and landed, on the twenty-fifth, at Genoa, The doge and the 
senate came out to welcome him, and he was lodged during his stay in the 
piilace of Andrew Doria. -Here he received embassies and congratulatory ad- 
dre,sses froni the different princes of Italy. IIo had already been greeted with 
an autograph letter, couched' in the most henignaut terms, from tlie sovereign, 
pontiff. To all these communications Don John was careful to reply.' Ha- 

experience. Ho liad flUad some of tiro highest posts in the government, and, as the reader 
may remember, -was viceroy of Sicily at the time when Malta -was 'besieged by the Tudts. 
The coldness which on that occasion he appeared to sflio-w to the besieged, excited general 
indignation \ and I ventured to state, on an authority which I did not profess to esteem, 
the best, that in consequence of this he fell into disgrace, and was suffered to pass the re- 
mainder of his years in ebscurily. ( Ante, vol. ii. eirc. fin.) An investigation of docainents 
which I had not then seen shows tiiis to have been an error. The ample correspondence 
W’hich both Philip the Second and Don John carried on with him, gives undeniable proofe 
of the confidence whidi he continued to ergoy at court, and the high deference which was . 
paid to his opinion. 

* A-uthorlties differ as usual as to the precise 'number tmth of vessels and troops. 1 ImTO 
accepted the esiamate of Roscll, who discreetly avoids the extremes on either side. 



aeqtiaintecl his holiness, in particnlai’, -with, the whole course of his proceedingsi. 
■While on the way, he had received a letter from his brother, giving him a full 
catalogue of the appropriate titles by which each one of his correspondents- 
should bo addressed, if or was this list confinedto crowned heads, but com- 
pirehonded nobles and cavaliers, of every degree.* In no country has the 
perilous code of etirpuette been more dOigently studied than in Spain, and no- 
Spaniard was_ hotter versed in it than Philij;). 

Pursuing his route by water, Don John, in the month of August, dropped 
anchor in the beautiful hay of Naples. AiTaugements had been made in that 
city for his reception on a more magnificent scale than any he had witnessed 
on his journey. Granvello, who had lately been raised to the post of viceroy,, 
came forth, at the head of a long and brilliant pirocession, to welcome his royal 
guest. The houses that lined the streets were hung vrith richly-tinted tapes- 
tries, and gaily festooned mth flowers. The wmdows and verandahs were 
graced with the beauty and fashion of that pleasure-loving capital ; and many 
a dark eye sparkled as it gazed on the fine form and features of the youthful 
hero, who at the age of twenty-four had come to Italy to assume the baton of 
command, and lead the crusade against the .Moslems. His splendid di'ess of 
white velvet and cloth of gold set off his graceful person to advantage. A 
crimson scarf floated loosely over his breast ; and his snow-white plumes, 
drooping from his cap, mingled with the yellow curls that fell in profusion, 
over his shoulders. It was a picture which the Italian maiden might love to 
look on. It was certainly not the j)icture of the warrior sheathed in the iron 
panoply of war. But the young prince, in his general aspect, might be re- 
lieved from the charge of efteminacy, by his truly chivalrous bearing and the 
dauntless spnrit which beamed from his clear blue eye. In his own lineaments- 
he seemed to combine all that was most comely in the lineaments of his race. 
Fortunately he had escaped the deformity of the heavy Burgundian hp, which 
he might perhaps have excused, as establishing his claims to a descent from 
the imperial house of Hapsbiu'g.t 

Don John had foimd no place more busy with preparations for the cam- 
paign than Naples. A fleet was riding at anchor in her bay, ready to sail 
under the command of Don Alvaro Bazan, first marquis of Santa Graz, & 
nobleman who had distinguished himself by more than one gallant achieve- 
ment in the Mediterranean, and who was lupidly laying the foundations of 
a fame that was one day to eclipse that of every other admiral in Castile. 

Terr days Don John remained at Naples, detained by contrary winds. 
Though impatient to reach Messina, his time pa.ssed lightly amidst the- 
f&tes and brilliant spectacles which his friendly hosts had proirided for his- 
entertaiumerrt. He entered gaily into the revels ; for he was well skilled in 
the corrrtly and chivalrous exercises of tho day. Few danced hotter than he, 
or rode, or fenced, or played at tennis with more spirit and skill, or carried off 
more frequently the prizes of the tourney. Indeed, he showed as much ambi- 
tion to excel in the mimic game of war as on the field of battle. With hia 
aceomplislimerits and personal atti-actions, wo may well believe that Don John, 
had little reason to complain of coldness in the foir dames of Italy. But h& 
seems to have been no less a favourite with the men. The young cavaliers, 
in particular, regarded him as- the very mirror of chivalry, and studiously 
formed themselves on him as their model. His hair clustered thickly roimcL 
his temples, and he was in the habit of throwing it back, so- as to display his 
fine forehead to advantage. Tliis suited his physiognomy. It soon became- 

•* Vaiiderhaimncn has hecn. careful to transcribe this precious oataloguo.— I>on Juan do 
toisim, fol. 156 et scq. 

t Ibid. fol. ISOetseq.— Feneras, Hist. d’Espagne, torn. X'p. 251.— Herrera, Hist. (Jdiieraii 
tom. ii p. 15 et soq. , , >■ 


the mode witli the gaUants of the court ; and even those whose physiog- 
Diomies it did not suit were no less cax’eM to azTange their hair in the 
same manner. „ . . . 

mile at Naples he took part in a ceremony of an interesting and signih- 
<;ant character. It was on the occasion of the presentation of a standard sent 
hy Pius the Fifth for the Ploly War. The ceremony took place in the church 
of the rrancLsean convent of Santa Chiara. Granveile officiated on the occa- 
sion. Mass was performed by the cardinal-viceroy in his pontificals. Te 
Deum was then chanted, after which Don John, approaching the altar with a 
slow and dignified step, gracefully knelt before the prelate, who, first deliver- 
ing to him the baton of generalissimb, in the name of his holines.?, next placed 
iiiliis liands the consecrated standard. It was of azure damask, A crucifix 
was emluoidered on the upper part of the banner, while below were the arms 
of the CImrcli, with those of iiipain on the right, and of Yeiiicc on the left, 
•united by a chain, from which were suspended the anns of John of Austria. 
The prelate concluded the ceremony hy Woking the blessing of Heaven on 
its champion, and beseeching that he might be permitted to carry the banner 
of the Cross victorious over its enemies. The choir of the convent then burst 
fortlx into a triumphant peal, and the people from every (Quarter of the vast 
edifice shouted “Amen !” * 

It was a striking scene, pregnant with matter for meditation to those who 
gazed on it. For "what could be more striking than the contrast afibrded by 
these two individuals,— the one in the morning of life, his eye kindling with 
hope and generous ambition, as he looked into the future , and prepared to 
tread the path of glory under auspices as brilliant as ever attended any mortal; 
the other drawing" near to the evening of his day, looking to the past rather 
than the future, with pale and thoughtful brow, as of one who, after many a 
toilsome day and sleepless night, had achieved the proud eminence, for which 
his companion was panting, — and had found it barren ! 

The wind having become more favourable, Don John took leave of the gay 
capital of the South, and embarked for Messina, which he reached on, the 
twenty-fifth of August. If in other places he had seen preparations for war, 
here he seemed to be brought on the very theatre of war. As he entered the 
noble port, he was saluted with the thunders of hundreds of pieces of ordnance 
from the combined fleets of Home and Yenice, which lay side by side awaiting 
his arrival. He landed beneath a triumphal arch of colossal dimensions, 
embossed with rich plates of silver, and curiously sculptured with emhlema- 
iical bas-reliefs, and with complimentary legends in Lat™ verse, furnished by 
the classical poets of Italy, t Ho passed under two other arches of similar rich 
and elaborate construction, as he rode into the town anihlst the ringing of' 
bells, the cheers of the multitude, the waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs from ' 
the balconies, and other lively demonstrations of the public joy, such as might 
have intoxicated the brain of a less ambitious soldier than' John of Austria. ■ 
The festivities were closed in the evening by a general illumination of tho city, 
and by a display of fireworks that threw a light far and wide over the beautiful 
harbour and the countless ships that floated on its waters. 

Nothing could be finer, indeed, whether by day or by night, than the spec- 
tacle presented by the poit of Messina, Every day a fresh reinforcement of 
squadrons, or of single galleys or brigantines, under some brave adventurer 
entered the harbour to swell the numbers of the great armada. Many of these 
vessels, especially the galleys, were richly carved and gilt, after the fashion of 

* “Luego su Alteza, el Coro, y Pueblo dixeron con musica, vozes, y alegria : Amen 
Vandcrliammen, .Tuan de Austria, fol. 159. ' 

-(■ For a minute account of these arches itbd their manifold, inscriptions, see Vander- 
liainmen, Don Juan de Austria, foL 160-162. 
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tlie time, and witli their many-coloured streamers, and their flags displaying 
the arms of their several states, made a magnificent show as they glanced over 
the waters. Hone, in the splendour of their decorations, exceeded the B&al, as 
the galley of _ the cominander-in-cMef was termed. It was of great size, and 
had been built in Barcelona, fiimous for its naval architecture all the world 
over. The stern of the vessel was profusely decorated with emblems and 
devices drawn from history. The interior was furnished in a style of luxury 
that seemed to be designed for pleasure, rather than for the rough duties of 
war. But the galley was remarkable for both strength and spee^, — the two 
most essential qualities in the construction of a ship. Of this she gave ample 
evidence in her contest with the Turk.* 

The whole number of vessels in the armada, great and small, amounted to 
something more than three hundred. Of these full two-thirds wore “royal 
galleys.” Venice alone contrihnted one hundred and six, besides six galmzzas. 
These were ships of enormous' hulk, and, as it would seem, of clumsy con- 
.struction, carrying each moi-e than forty pieces of artillery. The Spaniards 
counted a score of galleys less than their Venetian confederates. But they far 
exceeded them in the number of their frigates, brigantines, and vessels of 
smaller size. They boasted a still greater superiority in the equipment of their 
navy. Indeed, the Venetian squadron was found so indifferently manned, 
that Don John ordered several thousand hands to be drafted from the ships 
of the other Italian powers, and from the Spanish, to make up the neces- 
sary complement. This proceeding conveyed so direct a censure on the re- 
missness of his countrymen, as to give great disgust to the admiral, Veniera 
But iu the present emergency he had neither the power to resist nor to 
resent it, t 

Tlie number of persons on board of the fleet, soldiers and seamen, was esti- 
mated at eighty thousand. The galleys, impelled by oars more than by sails; 
required a largo number of hands to navigate them. The soldiers, as we have 
seen, did not exceed twenty-nine thousand; of which number more than 
nineteen thousand were furnished by Spain. They were well-appointed 
troops, most of them familiar with war, and officered by men, many of whom 
had already established a high reputation in the service. On surveying the 
muster-roll of cavaliers who embarked in this expedition, one may well believe 
that Spain had never before sent forth a fleet in which were to he found the 
names of so many of her sons illustrious for rank and military achievement. 
If the same can be said of Venice, we must consider that the present wav was 
one in which the prosperity, perhaps the very existence, of the republic was 
involved. The Spaniard was animated by the true spirit of the Crusades, 
when, instead of mercenary motives, the guerdon for which men fought was 
glory in tliis world and paradise in the next. _ ^ v' 

Sebastian Veniero, trembling for. the possessions of the republic in- the 
Adriatic, would have put to sea without further delay, and sought out the 
enemy. But Don J ohn, with a prudence hardly to have been expected, declined 
moving until ho had been .strengthened by all his reinforcements. He knew 
the resources of the Ottoman empire ; he could not doubt that in the present 
emergency they would he strained to the utmost to equip a formidable arma- 
ment ; and he resolved not to ex;pose himself unnecessarily to the chances of 
defeat, by neglecting any means in his power to prepare for the ^encounter. 

* Eoaell, Combato Naval de Lepanto, p. 84. 

t Don John, in his correspondence with his friend Don Garcia de Toledo, speaks witli high 
disgust of the negligence shown in equipping the Venetian galleys. In a letter dated 
Messina, August 80, he says : “ Poneine cierta oongoja ver que el mundo ine oVdiga A hacer 
alguna cosa de momento.^ontando las galeras pro nuniero y no por cualidad.'*— Docuinentos 
Ineilitos tom, iii, p. IS. 


It -vvas a discreet determination, -wWcli must liavo met the entire approbation 
vof his br other. 

While he wan thus detained at Messina, a jrapal nundio, Odescalco, bishop 
«f Pena, arrived there. He was the bearer, of sundry spiritual fevoinn from 
the pontiff, whose real object, no doubt, was to quicken the moveiuents of 
John of Austria. The nuncio proclaimed a jubilee ; and every man in the 
armada, from the captain-general downwards, having fasted three day.?, con- 
fessed and partook of the communion. The jirelate, in the name of his 
holiness, then proclaimed a full remission of their sins ; and he conceded to 
them the same indulgences as had been granted to the deliverers of the Holy j 
Sepulchre. To Don John the pope communicated certain revelations and two 
•cheering prophecies from St, Isadore, which his holiness declared had un- 
doubted reference to the prince. It is further stated, that Pius appealed to 
more worldly feelings, by intimating to the young commander that success 
could not i'ail to open the way to the acqnisition of some independent 
isoveroigrity for himself. * Whetlier this suggestion first awakened so pleasing 
an idea in Don John’s mind, or whether the wary pontiff was arvarc that it 
■already existed there, it is certain that it became the spectre which from this 
time forward continued to haunt the imagination of the aspiring chieftain, 
and to beckon him onward in the path of perilous ambition to its melancholy 
close. 

All being now in readiness, orders were given to weigh anchor; and on 
the sixteenth of September the magnificent armament — unrivalled by any 
which had rode upon these waters since tlic daj's imperial Eome — stood out 
to sea. TJie papal nuncio, dressed in his pontificals, took a prominent station 
on the mole ; and as each vessel passed successively before him, he bestowed 
on it his apostolic benediction. Then, without jiostponiug a moment longer 
his return, lie left Messina and hastened back to Home to annoimce the joyful 
tidings to Iii-s master, f 


CHAPTEE 1. 

WAR WITH THE TURKS. 

Clan of Operations— Tidings of the Enemy— Preparations ftir Combat— Battle of Lepmto— 
liout of the Turkish Armada, 

1571. 

As the allied fleet coasted along the Calabrian shore, it was so much baffled 
by rough seas and contrary winds that its progress was slow. Hot iong 
before his dejiarture Don Johir had sent a small squadron under a Spaui.slt 
captain, Gil do Andrada, to collect tidings of the enemy. On his return that 
commander mot the Christian fleet, and reported that the Turks, Avith a 

* Eosell, Comhate Naval de Lepanto, p. S2. 

The clearest and hy far the most elaborate account of the battle of Lopanto is to be found 
in the memoir of Don Cayetan Eosell, rvhich received the prize of the Eoyal Academy of 
History of Madrid, in 1853. It is a narrative which may bo read with, pride by Spaniards 
for the minnto details it gives of the prowess shorni by their heroic ancestors on that memor- 
able day. The author enters with spirit into the stormy scene he describes. If his lan<rua"e 
may be thought sometimes to betiny the warmth of national partiality, it cannot bo denied 
that ho . has explored the beat sources of infonnation, and endeavoured to place the result 
faMy b^ore the reader. 

+ Torres y Aguilera, Chronica de Querra que ha acoitfcescido en Italia y partes de Levante 
y Berberia desds 1670 en 1674 (Garagoga, 1679), fbl. 64.— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de 
Austria, fol. 165 et seq,— Cabrera, Pilipe SegUndo, lib,, be, cap* 28. 
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|)owe.rM armament, were still in the Adriatic, where they had committed 
?carM ravages on the Yenetian territories. Don John now steered his 
course for Corfu, which, liowever, he did not reach till the twenty-sixth of 
September. He soon had ample opportunities of seeing for himself the traces 
of the enemy, in the smoking hamlets and desolated fields along the coast. 
'The allies were welcomed with joy hy the islanders, who furnished them with 
whatever supplies they needed. Here Don John learned that the Ottoman 
fleet had hoen standing into the Gulf of Lepanto, where it lay as if waiting the 
coming of the Christians. 

The young commandcr-in-chief had now no hesitation as to the course he 
ought to pursue. But he chose to call a coune.il of Ms principal captains 
before deciding. The treaty of alliance, indeed, required him to consult TOth 
the other commanders before taking any decisive step in matters of import- 
ance ; and this had been strenuouUy urged ou him by the king, ever afraid 
of his brother’s impetuosity. 

The opinions of the council were divided. Some Avho had had persona\ ex- 
perience of the naval prowess of the Turks ap]')carcd to shrink from encounter- 
ing so formidable an armament, and would have confined the operations of 
tho fleet to the siege of some place belonging to the Moslems. Even Doria, 
whose life had been spent in fighting with the infidel, thought it was not 
iadvisable to attack the enemy in his present position, surrounded by friendly 
chores, whence he might easily obtain succour. It would he better, he urged, 
to attack some neighbouring place, like Havarino, which might have the 
■effect of drawing him from the gulf, and thus compel him to give battle in 
fiome quarter more advantageous to the allies. 

But the majority of the council took a very different view of the matter. 
To them it appeared that tho great object of the expedition was to destroy 
tho .-pttomau fleet, and that a better opportunity could not bo offered than 
the present one, wiiilo the enemy was .shut up in the gulf,, from which, if de- 
feated, he would find no means of escape. Fortunately, this w'as the opinion, 
not only of the majority, but of most of those whose opinions w'ere entitled to 
the greatest deference. Among these were the gallant marquis of Santa Cruz, 
the Grand- Commander Eequesens, who still remained near the person of Don 
John, and had command of a galley in his rear, Cardona, general of tho Sicilian 
squadron, Barbarigo, the Yenetian prowediiorc, next in authority to the 
captain-general of his nation, the Roman Colonna, and Alexander_Fanie.«e, the 
young prince of Parma, Don John’s nephew, who had come, on this memorable 
occasion, to take his first lesson in the art of war, —an art in which he was 
destined to remain without a rival. 

The commander-ia-chief, with no little satisfaction, saw himself so well sup- 
ported in his own judgment ■ and he resolved, without any unnecessary dela}^ 
to give the Turks battle in the position they had chosen. He was desirous, 
however, to bo joined by part of his fleet, which, baffled by the .winds, and 
witlioiit oars, still lagged far behind. For the galley, with its numerous oai’s 
in addition to its sails, had somewhat of the properties of a modem steamer, 
which so gallantly defies both wind and wave. As Don John wished also to 
review his fleet before coming into action, he determined to cross over to 
Comcnizza, a capacious and well-protected port on. the opposite coast of 
.Albania. ' ■ 

This he did on the thirtieth of September. Here the vessels were got in 
readiness for immediate action. Tliey passed in review before tho commander- 
in-chief^ ami went through their various evolutions, wdiile the artillerymen 
and musketeers showed excellent practice. Don John looked with increased 
confidence to the approaching combat. An evept, however, occurred at tliis 
time, which miglit have been attended with the wmrst consequences. 

A Roman ofiicer, named Tortona, one of those who had been drafted to 



ma'ke tip tlte complcTnent of tlie Venetiatt galleys, engaged in a lirawl with 
some of Ms crew. This reached the ears of Veniero, the Venetian captain- 
genersl The old man, naturally of a choleric temper, and still smarting from the 
msult which he fancied he had received by the introduction of the allies on hoard 
of his vessels, instantly ordered the arrest of the offender. Tortona for a lonj 
while resisted the execution of these orders; and when filially seized, with 
some of his companions, they were all sentenced by the vindictive Veniero to 
he hung at the yardarm. Such a high-banded proceeding caused the deepest 
indignation in Don John, who regaixlcd it, moreover, as an insult to himself. 
In the first moments of his wrath he talked of retaliating on the Venetian 
admiral hy a similar punishment. But, happily, the remonstrances of Colonna 
—who, as the papal commander, had in truth the most reason to complaiu— 
and the entreaties of other friends, prevailed on the angry chief to abstain 
from any molent act. He insisted, however, that Veniero should never again 
take his place at the council-board, but should be there represented hy the 
Barhari^^ next in command, — a man, fortunately, possessed of a 
better control over his temper than was shown hy his superior. Thus the 
cloud passed away, which threateued for a moment to break np the harmony 
of the allies, and to bring ruin on the enterprise.*’ 

On the third of October, Don John, without waiting longer for the missing 
vessels, again put to sea, and stood for the Gulf of Lepanto. As the fleet 
swept down the Ionian Sea, it passed many a spot famous in ancient story. 
Hone, we may imagine, would bo so likely to excite an interest at this time as 
Actium, on whoso waters was fought the greatest naval battle of antiquity. 
But the mariner probably gave little thought to the past, as he dwelt on the 
conflict that awaited him at Lepanto. On the fifth, a tliick fog enveloped the 
armada, and shut out every object from siglit. Fortunately, the vessels met 
with no iujuiy', and, passing by Ithaca, the ancient home of Ulysses, they 
safely anchored off the eastern coast of Cephalonia, For two days their jiro- 
gress was thwarted by headwinds. But on the seventh, Don John, impatient 
of delay, again put to sea, though wind and weather were still mifavourahle. 

WliiJe lying off Cephalonia he had received tidings that Famagosta, th& 
second city of Cyprus, had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and this under 
circumstaiices of unparalleled perfidy and cruelty. The place, after a defence 
that had cost hecatombs of lives to the besiegers, was allowed to capitulate on 
honourable terms. Mustapha, the Moslem commander, the same fierce chief 
who had conducted the siege of Malta, requested an interview at his quarters 
with four of the principal Venetian captains. After a short and angry con* 
ference, he ordei*ed them all to execution. Three were beheaded. The other, 
a noble named Bragadino, who had held the supreme command, he caused to 
bo flayed alive in the market-place of the city. The skin of the wretched 
victim was then stuffed ; and with tMs ghastly trophy dangling from the yard- 
arm of Ms galley, the brutal monster sailed back to Constantinople, to receive 
tlie reward of his services from Selim. •{• These services were great. The fall 
of Famagosta secured the fall of Cyprus, which thus became permanently 
incorporated in the Ottoman empire.? 

The tidings of these shocldng events filled the breast of every Venetian with 
an inextinguishable thirst for vengeance. The confederates entered heartily 

* Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 64.— Vanderhainmen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 173. — 
Daiuta, Guerra di Cipro, p. 149. — Bolacion. de la Batalla Naval quo ontre Christianos y 
Tuicos hubo .el afxo 1571, MS.— OtraEelacion, Dooumentos Indditos, tom. iii. p. 365. 

t Panita, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 143, 144.— “Despues hizo que lo degollassen vivo, y lleno 
el pellejo de paja lo liizo colgar do la entena de una galeota, y dosta manera lo llevo por 
toda la ribera de la Suria.”— Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 45. 
t Ibid. fol. 44, 45.— Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, pp.;130il44.— Sagredo, Monarcas Othomano*, 
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into these feelings ; and all nn hoard of the armada wore impatient for tlio 
hour that was to bring them hand to hand with the enemies of the Faith, 

It was two hours before dawn, on Sunday, the mcmorahlc seventh of Octoher, 
wlieii the lleet weighed anchor. The wind had become lighter ; hut it was still 
contrary, and the galleys wore indebted for their progress itiucli more to their 
oars Ilian their sails. By sunn.se they were abreast of the Curzolari, — a cluster of 
huge rocks, or rocky islot.s, wliieh on the north dcfend.s the eutraucc of the Gulf 
of Lepanto. The lleet moved laboriously along, while every ej’-e was strained to 
caleli tlie first glimpse of the hostile navy. At length the wafccli ou the fore- 
top of the called ont “A sail 1” and .soou after declared that the whole 
Ottoman lleet was in sight Several others, climbing up the riggiug, cou- 
firmed his report ; and in a few momenta moi'e, word was sent to the same 
elfect by Andrew Doria, who commanded on the right. There w'as no longer 
any doubt ; and Don John, ordering his jiennou to be displayed at the mizen- 
jteak, unfurled the great standard of the League, given by the pope, and 
directed a giui to be bred, the signal for battle. The report, as it ran along 
the rocky shores, Ml cheerily on the ear.s of the confederates, who, raising 
their eyes towards the consecrated banuej.*, filled the air Avitli their shouts,* 

Tlie principal captains now came on board the Jieul, to receive the last 
orders of the cornmander-in-chief. Even at this late hour, there were some 
who ventured to intimate their doubts of the cxiiediency of engaging the 
enemy in a position where he had a decided advantage. But Don John cut 
short the discussion. “Gentlemen,” he said, “this 'is the time for combat, 
not for connsel," He then continued the dispositions he was makuig for the 
attack. 

He had already given to each commander of a galley wi’itten instructions as 
to the manner in which the line of battle was to be formed in case of meeting 
the enemy. The armada was now disposed in that order. It extended on a 
front of three miles. Far on the right, a squadron of sixty-four galleys Avas 
commanded by the Genoese admiral, Andrew Doria, — a name of terror to the 
’Moslems, The centre, or battle, as it wa.s called, consisting of sixty -three 
galleys, was led by John of Austria, who was suiiportcd ou the one side by 
Coloniia, the captain-general of the pope, and on the other by the Yenotian 
captain-general, Veniero. Immediately in the rear was the galley of the 
Grand-Commander llequesens, who still remained near the person of his 
former pupil ; though a difference Avhich arose between them on the voyage, 
fortimately now healed, showed that the young commander-in-chief was 
wholly inclcpendent of hi.s teacher in the art ol’ war. 

The left wing was commanded by the noble Yenetian, Barbarigo, whose 
ves,sels stretched along the iEtolian sWe, to Avhich he approached as near as, 
in his ignorance of the coast, he dared to venture, so as to prav-ent his being 
turned by the enemy. Finally, the reserve, con-sisting of thirty-five galleys, 
was given to the brave marquis of Santa Cruz, Avith directions to act iu any 
quarter where he thought his presence most needed. The smaller craft, some 
of Avhich had now arrived, seem to have taken little part in the action, which 
was tlras left to the galleys; 

Each commander Avas to occupy so much space with his galley as to allow 
room for manosuvring it to advantage, and yet not enough to allow the enemy 
to break the lino. He Avas directed to single out his adversary, to close Avith 
him at once, and hoard as soon as possible. The beaks of the galleys were 
pronounced to be a hindrance rather than a help 'in action, They avctg rarely 
strong enough to resist a shock from an antagonist, and they much interfered 
with the working and firing of the guns. Don John had the beak of his vessel 

* Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol, 65,— Bocuinentos Ineditos, tom, iii, p. 241.— Boaell, 
Historte del Somhate NaA’fll,i»pp. 93, 94, . . ; . '' . ^ ^ : 
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cut away. The exam-pie was followed tliroaghout the fleet, and, as it is said, 
with eminently good effect. _ It may seem strange that this discovery .should 
Jxave been reserved for the crisis of a battle.* 

■When the officers had received their last iiistruction.s, they returned to their 
respective vessels ; and Don John, going on board of a light frigate, pas.sed. 
rapidly through the jiart of the annaila lying on his right, while he com- 
manded liequesens to do the same with the vesseLs on his left. Ilis object 
was to ft‘C‘1 tlie ti-mper of his men, and to rou.se their mettle by a few word.s of 
enconragcriieiit. The Venctiums he reminded of their recent injuries. The 
hour for veugeaiice, he told them, had arrived. To the Sjiauiards and other 
confederates lie said — “ Yon have come to fight the battle of the Cross ; to 
conquer or to die, Uut whellier yon are to die or conquer, do your duty this 
day, and you will .secure ,a glorious iiinuortality.” Ilis words were received 
■wirii ii 'burst of enthusiasm whicli went to the heart of the cominaiidc]’, and 
assured liiiii that he could rely on Ids men in the hour of trial. On returning 
to his vessel, he. saw Veniero on his quarter-deck ; and they exchanged .^laluta- 
tions in ;ts fricmlly a, maimer as if no diffemnee hud e.vi.sied hetweeu them. At 
this soK-rnii hour both these brave men were willing to forget all personal 
animosity in ii common feeling of devotion to the great cause in which they 
were engaged, t 

The Ottuimm fleet came on slowly and with difficulty. For, strange to say, 
the whul, which had hitherto been iidver.se to the Christians, after lulling for 
a time, suddenly .shifted to the opposite quarter, and blew in the face of the 
euemy..j: As the day fidvanecd, moreover, the .sun, which had shone in the 
eyc'S of tlie confedemtes, gradually shot its rays into those of the Moslems. 
Both eircuiu.stances were of good omen to the Christians, and the first was re- 
garded a.s nothing .short of a direct interpo.sitiou of Heaven. Thus ploughing 
its way along, the Turki.sh armament, as it came more into view, show'cd its^ 
in greater strength than had been anticipated by the allies. It consisted of 
nearly two hiindicd and fifty royal galleys, most of them of the largest cla^, 
besides a number of smaller vessels in the rear, which, like those of the allies, 
appear scarcely to have come into action. The men on board of every descrijp- 
tion were computed at not Jess than a hundred and twenty thousand. § The 
galleys spread out, as usual with tlie Turks, in the form of a re^lar halfmoon, 
covering a wider extent of surface than the combined fleets, which they some- 
what exceeded in number. They presented, indeed, as they drew nearer, a 
magnificent airay, with thoir glided and gaudily-painted prows, and their 
luyriud.s of jHiuuons and .streamers, fluttering gaily in tire breeze ; while the 
rays of the morning sun glanced on the polished scimitars of Damascus and on 
the superb aigrettes of jewels which .sparkled in the turbans of the Ottoman 
chiefs. 

In the centre of the extended line, and directly opposite to the station 
occupied by the captain-geneiul of the League, was the huge galley of Ali 
Pasha. The right of the armada w’as commanded by Maliomet Sirocco, viceroy 

* Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fob 53.— Ilerrera, Hist. General, tom. ji. p. SO.— Relacion 
lie la B.atalla Naval, MS.— Rosell, Historia del Combate Nav.al, pp. 90, 99, 100. 

t Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fob 07 et. seq.— Relacion de la Batalla Naval, MS.— Otras 
Relaeione-s, Roeuinenios Ineditos, tom. ill. PP- 212, 262. 

t Most of the authorities notice this auspicious change of the wind. Among others, see 
Relacion de la Batalla Naval, MS. ; Kelaeion escrita i)or Miguel Servia, confesor de Bon 
Juan, Document os Ineditos, tom. xi. p. 308; Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fob 76. Tlie 
testimony is tluat of persons present in the action. 

§ Amidst the contradictory estimates of the number of tlie vessels and the forces in tie 
Tm-kish armada to be found in the different writers, and even in official relations, I have 
conformed to the statement gaven in Seffor Rosell’s Mmoria, prepared after a eareM 
comparison of the various authorities.— Historitt del Comligto Naval, p. 94 
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of E^'ypt, a circumspect as well as courageous leafier ; the left, by Uluch Ali, 
(!<■>• of Algiers, the. redoubtable corsfiir of the Mediterrauean. Ali Pasha had 
rxjiriii'tuvd a difficulty like that of Don John, as sevei-.il of hi.s officers had 
strongly urged the inexpediency of engaging so foniudahle an annaincnt as 
th:d of the allies. Rut Ali, like his rival, was young and ambitious. He h.ad 
been sent by lii.s master to light the enemy; and no remonstrance.s, not even 
tlin^e of ilidiomet Rirocco, for whom he had great re.speet, could turn liini 
from his purpose. 

He had, moreover, received intelligence tliat the allied fleet was much 
inferior in .sli-engtli to what it proved. In this error he w.'i.s fortified hy the 
lirst a]i]H'aram‘e’of the (Ihristiams ; for the extremity of their left wing, coin- 
mimdiid by Ikirbarigo, .stivtcliiug Indiind tin; jiEtolian shore, was hkldcii from 
hi.-; view. * As he <lre\v nearer, aiid saw the whole, extent of the Christian lines, 
it i.s .Hiud his counU-imnee, fell. If .so, he still did not abate one jot of his rcso- 
lutii m. He .'-poke to those around him with the .same confidence as before, of the 
rcriiiit of the b.iUle. He urge.d his rowers to strain every nerve, Ali was a 
mail of more hnniauily in Ids uuture tliiin often belonged 'to his imtion. His 
{’•alb y-slaves were all, or ne.arlyall, Christian captives; and he addressed them 
in till,-, brief and fdthy manner : “If your cuuutrymon .are to win this day, 
Allah give you the lieuefil of it ; yid; if' I win it, you shall certainly have your 
freedom. If you feel that I do well by you, do then the like by me.”* 

A.s the Turkish admiral dnue nearer, ho made a change in hi.s ordei’ of battle, 
by separating his wings further from hi.s centre ; thus conforming to the dis- 
]iositions of the allies. Before he had come within cannon-shot, he fired a gun 
by way of challenge to his enemy. It was answered by another from the galley 
oi' John of Austrii A .second gun discharged by Ali was as promptly replied 
to by the Christian commander. The distance between the two fleets was now 
raphlly diminishing. At this .solemn moment a deathlike silence reigned 
throughout the annament of the confederates. Men seemed to hold theii’ 
hri'ath, a.s if absorbed iu the expectation of some great catastrophe. The day 
was Tiuigiiilleent. A light breeze, still advense to the Turks, played on the 
waters, somewluat frotted hy the contrary winds. It ivas nearly noon ; and as 
the sun, mounting through a cloudless sky, rose to the zenith, he seemed to 
pause, as if to look down on the beautiful scene, where the multitude of galleys, 
moving over the water, showed like a holiday spectacle rather than a prepara- 
tion for mortal combat. 

The illusion rvas .soon dispelled by the fierce yeUs which rose on the air from 
the Turkish armada. It was the customary war-cry with which the Moslems 
entered into battle. Very different was the scene on board of the Christian 
galley.s. Don Jolui might he there .seen, aimed cap-a-pU^ standing on the 
prow' of the Real, anxiously awaiting the conflict. In this conspicuous posi- 
tion, kneeling down, he raised his eyes to heaven, and humbly prayed that the 
Almighty would he with His people on that day. His example was followed 
hy the whole fleet. Officers and men, all prostrating themselve,s on their knees, 
and turning their eyes to the consecrated banner which floated ■from the Real, 
put up a petition like that of their commander. They then received ahsolutioa 
from the priests, of wffiom there were some in every vessel ; and each man, as 
he rose to his feet, gathered new strength, as he .felt assured that the Lord of 
Hosts would fight on his side.t 

* “ Si hoy fes vuestro dia, Dios os lo d6 ; pero estad ciertos qtie si ^o la joriiada, os dard 
lihertad ; iior lo tanto haced lo quo deheis A las ohras que do mi hahels reoebido.”— KoscU, 
Historia del Comhate Naval, p. 101. 

For the last pages sec Paruta, Gaerra di Cipro, pp. 150, 151 ; Bagredo, Monaroas Otho 
manos, p. 292 ; Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, M. 65, 66 ; Eekcioa do la Batalla Naval, 
MS. 

t This fact is told hy mdSt of the historians of the battle. The author of the mannsciipt 
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Wiicn the foremost vessels of. the Turks had come within camiou-shot, they 
opened their tire on the Gliristians, The firing soon ran along tJic Avliole of 
tlie Turkish line, and was kept up without interruption as it advanced. Don 
John gave orders for trumpet ami atabal to sound the .signal for action ; which 
was followed by the simultaneous discharge of such of the guns in the coin- 
hined fleet as could be brought to bear ou the enemy. The Spaunh connuam ler 
had caused the ^alcctzius, those mammoth war-ships of which .some account has 
been already given, to ho towed half a mile ahead of the fleet, where they 
might intercept the advance of the Turks. As the hitter came abreast of 
them, the huge, galleys delivered their broadsides right and left ; and their 
heavy ordnaiurt; produced a startling effect. Ali Pasha gave orders for hi.s 
galley.s to open their line and p.ass on either side, without engaging these 
monsters of the deep, of which he lead had no e.vperieuce, EVeu so, their 
hoaty guns did considerable damage to several of 'the nearest vessels, and 
credited some conlhsion in the pacha’s line of battle. They tvere, however, hut 
unwieldy e.raft, and, having aceomplishod their object, socm to have taken no 
further part in the. combat. 

The action began ou the left wing of the allies, w'hich l^fahoinet Sirocco -u’as 
desirous of turning. This had been auticijiatcd by Barbavigo, the Venetian 
admiral, ■u'ho commanded in that (piarter. To prevent it, as we have seen, he 
lay with his ves.seLs as near the coast as ho dared. Sirocco, better acquainted 
with the soundings, saw there was .sp>.aee enrmgh for him to pass ; and darting 
hy with all the speed that oar.s could give him, he succeeded in douhliiig on 
his enemy. Tims placed hetwetm two ilrtis, the e.'ctreme of the Christian left 
fought at terrible disadvantage. No less than eight galleys went to the. 
bottom, and several others were captured. The brave Barlmrigo, throwing 
liimself into the lieat of the fight, w'itliout availing himself of his defensive 
armour, wjis pierced in the eye by an arrow, and, reluctant to leave the glory 
•f the field to another, was borne to his cabin. The combat still continued 
with unabated fury on the part of the Venetians. They fought like men who 
felt that the war was theirs, and who were animated not only hy the thirst for 
glory, but for revenge,* 

Pax on the Christian right a manoeuvre similar to that so successfully exe- 
cuted by Sh’Oeco was' attempted hy Uluch Ali, the dey of Algiers, Profiting 
by his superiority in numbers, be endeavoured to turn the right Aving of the 
confederates. It was in this quarter that Andrew Doria commauded. He 
had foreseen this movement of his enemy, and he succeeded in foiling it. It 
•was a trial of skill between the two most accomplished seamen in the Medi- 
terranean, Boria extended his line so far to the right indeed, to prevent being 
surrounded, that Don John was obliged to remind him that he left the centre 
too much expo.secl. His dispositions were so far unfortunate for himself, that 
his own line u'as thus nnakened, and afforded some vulnerable points to liis 
assailant. These were soon detected by the eagle eyo of Ulueh Ali j and, like 

so often cited by me further says, that it was w'hilo the fleet Avas thus engaged in prayer for 
aid from the Almighty that the. clwnge of Avind took place. “Y en este medio, que en la 
oraeiou se pedia A Dios la victoria, estaha el mar alterado de que nuestra annada recibia 
gran dafio y antes que se acabase la dieha oraeiou el mar estuvo tan quieto y sosegado que 
jamas se a visto, y fu6 fnerca a laarmada encniiga amainar y venir al remo.’’ 

* Torres y Aguilem, Chronica, fol. 71,— Birnta, Guerra di Cipro, p. 15G.— Cabrera, Filipo 
Segundo, p. G8S.— Eelaeion de la Batalla Naval, MS.— Otva Relacion, Dooumentos lueditos, 
tom. xi. p. 368. 

The inestimable coUeotion of the Doenmentos Indditos contain.s several narratives of the 
battle of Lepanto by contemporary pens. One of these is from the manu.scripfc of Fray 
Miguel SoiA'ia, the confessor of John of Austria, and present Avitii him in the engagement. 
The different narratives liave much less discrepancy with one another than i.s usual on such 
occasions. . • 
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tlie kiiii? of liirds swooping on his prey, he fell on some galleys separated by 
a coii'^iiif-rabh? interval from their companions, and, sinking more than one, 
earrifil oJf the grea.t Ciq>itana of Malta in trinmph as his prike.* 

Tfliile tli<> ciinii<at ojanied tlnis disastrously to the allies both on the right 
and on tile h.-ft, in the centre they may be said to have fought uitli doubtful 
fortune. Don John had led his division gallantly forward. But the object on 
which he was intent wa.s an eneounter with aili Pasha, the foe most worthy of 
his swoni. The Turki-di l■olnn!audev had the same combat no less at heart. 
Tlie galleys of both were easily recognized, not only from their position, hut 
Ironi ih'ur supi-rii'r size :ini] rieiu-r decoration. Th'O one, moreover, displayed 
tl'.e holyhanin-rof th". League ; the other, the great Ottoman standard. This, 
lik" tile aii'-ieiil .st.'iinlard of ihe eiiliphs, w.as held sacred in its character. It 
%v'as covered \viih te.xfs from the Koran, emhlazoiiod in letters of gold, and 
had the imnie of Albdi inscribed u])nn it no less than twenty-eight thousand 
nine- hundred limes. It was the liaiiiier of the sultan, having passed from 
father to .Sou .«iuce the fuiindation of the imperial dynasty, and wuis never .seen 
in iln; held unle.s.s the Grand Seigneur or his lieutenant was there in per.son.t 

j^uth the chicis urged on their rowers to tlictop of their speed. Their gal- 
leys .soon .shot ahead of the rest of the line, driven through the boiling surges 
as by the force of a lornatlo, and closed with a shock that made every timber 
craeli, and the. two vr;s.sul.s quiver to then very keels. So powerful, indeed, 
was tlie, impetus they reei'ived, that the jiacha’s galley, which was considerably 
the larger and loftier of the two, was thrown far upon it.s opponent that 
the piwv re,ached the fourtli. hene.h of rowers. As soon as the vessels were 
disengaged from each other, and those on hoard had recovered from the shock, 
the work of death began. Don John’s chief strength consisted in some three 
hundred Spanish arquebnsierfi, culled from the flowbr of his infiintry, Ali, on 
tho other hand, was provided with an equal mmiber of janizariek^ He was 
followed by a smaller vtcssci, in wdiieli tw'o linudred more were stationed as a 
corps dc. reserve. He had, moreover, a hundred archers on hoard. The how 
was still as much in use with the Tiirk.s as with the, other Moslenns. 

The paeba opened at once on his enemy a terrible lire of cannon and mus- 
ketry. It w'as returned with equal spirit and much more effect : for the Turks 
were observed to shoot over the heads of their advorsaric.s. The Mo.slem galley 
was unprovided with the defences which protected the sides of the Spanish, 
vessels; and the troops, crowded together oii the lofty prow', presented an 
easy mark to their enemy’s balls. But though numbers of them fell at every 
discharge, their places were soon supplied by those in resciwe. They were 
enabled, therefore, to keep up an incessant ffre, which wasted the strength of 
tho Spaniards ; and as both Christian and Mussulman fought with indomitahls 
spirit, it seemed doubtful to which side victory would incline. 

The affair w'as made more complicated by the entrance of other parties into 
the. conflict. Both Ali and Don John were supported by sonre of rho most 
valiant captains in their flect.s. Next to the Spanish commander, as we have 
seen, were Colonna and the veteran Veniero, who, at the ago of seventy-six, 
performed feats of arms worthy of a paladin of romance. In this way a little 
squadron of combatants gathered round the principal leaders, who sometimes 
found themselves assailed by several enemies at the same time. Still the eliieis 

* Torres y .\giiilera, ClironicR, foL 72.— EelaeUm de la Batalla Naval, MS. 

The last-mentioned mainiscript is one of many left ns By parties engaged in the fight. Tlie 
author of this rotation seems to have written it on “board one of the galley, s, -while lying at 
Potala, during the week after the engagemont. Tlie events are told in a plain, nuaifected 
manner, tliat invites tlio contUlenec of the, reader. The origiiial manuscript, from, which my 
copy -was taken, is to be found ill the library of the University of Leyden. 

t A minnte description of tlie Ottoman standard, taken from a msnnseript of L-uis del 
Slarmol, is given in tho Colleccion de Documentos Ineditos, tom. iii. pp. 270 et seq. 
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did not lose sigM of one ano-fherj but, beating oil’ their inferior foes as wll as 
they could, each, refusing to loosen his hold, clung with mortal grasp to his 
antagonist.* 

Thus the fight raged along the whole extent of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Lfepanto, The volumes of vapour rolling heavily over the waters etfectually 
shut out from sight -whatever was pa.ssing at any uoiisitleralde distance, unhis.s 
when a fresher breeze disiwUed the smoke for a moment, or the hashes of the 
heavy guns thmw a transient gleam on the dark canopy of battle. 11' the eye 
of tile speotiitor could have psixetrated the cloud of smoke that envoloised the 
combata>:ts, and have emiiraecd the whole scene at a glance, he wouhl have 
pcrcc’ .ed them Ixroken into small detachments, .s£!})aratLdy engaged one -^vith 
a-n'-.<.tier, indejiendently of the rest, ami indeed ignorant of all that wa.s doing 
iit other unartei-s. Tlie conte.st exliihited few of those large combinations and 
skilliil manfcuvres to be expected in a gi-cut naval encounter. It was rather 
an ass(‘mblage of petty actions, re.sein]ding those ou land. The galleys, grap- 
pling together, pmsented a level arena, on whieli soliiicr and galley-slave 
fought hand to hand ; and the fate of the engagement was generally decided 
by iKuirding. A.s iu most liand-tn-hand fontc.sts, lliere was an enormous 
WHsto of life. The decks were Icwuled with corpses, Chi’istian and Moslem 
lying promiscuously togetlxer in the <‘iubrace of death. Instances are recorded 
wdjcri; every man on board was slain or wounded. 'f It was a ghuvStly spctacle, 
where blood flowed in rivulets down the sides of the -^-essels, staining tha 
waters of the gulf for niile.s around. 

It seemed iis if a hurricane had swept over the sea, and covered it with the 
wreck of the noble armttuient.s which a luomout before were so proiuUy riding 
on its bosom. Little had they now to remind one of their late maguiticeat 
array, with their hulls battered, tlieir masts and spars gone or splintered by 
■the shot, their canvas cut into shreils and floating wildly on the breeze, white 
thousands of wounded and drowning nmn were clinginjf to the floating frag- 
ments, and calling ]iitoou.sly for lielp. Such was the wild uproar which suc- 
ceeded the Sabbath-nke stiUucss that, two houra before, had reigned over tacee 
beautiful solitudes. 

The left wing of the eonfedorates, commanded by Barbarigo, had been sorely 
pressed by the Turks, as wo have seen, at the Ixe^ming of the fight,. Barba- 
ric himself had been luortally wounded. His lino had bean turned. Several 
of his galleys Imd been siuik. But the Venetiana gabherod courage from 
despair. By incredible ati'orls, they succeeded in beating off their enemies. 
They becanm the assailants iu their turn. Sword in hand, they carried one 
vessti al'ter another. The Capuchin was seen iu the thickest of the fight, 
waving aloft his crucifix, and leading the boarders to the assault J: The 
Christian galley-slaves, iu some instances, broke their fetteiu, and joined their 
ccmutrj’mcn against their mastcre. Fortunately, the vessel of Mahomet Sirocco 
the Moslem admiral, was sunk ; and tlnmgh extricated from the water him- 
self, it was only to perish hy Hie sword of his compieror, Giovanni Contarini. 
The Venetian could find in his lieart no mercy for the Turk. 

* Docuinentos Inuditos, tom. iii. p. 265-; iom. si. p. .188. — Torres y Aguilera, Chrouica, 
fol. 70.— Paraia, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 156, 307.— Kelucion de la Batalla Naval, MS. 

t nerrera notices one galley, “Za Piamontesa Ue Saboya degollada en cllii toda la gente de 
cabo y remo y despedazado eon once heridas D. Francisco de tlaboya.” Another, '■ La Flo- 
reweia,” says liosell, “perdio todos los soldados, clmsma, galeotes y Caballeros de San 
IBsteban que en ella habia, except) sii capibm Tomas de Mediois y diez y seis hombres mas, 
rnnquo todos heridos y estropeados.”— Historia del Combata Naval, p. 111. 

i “Toino una Alabarda o Pertesana, y ligando en ella el Sancto Grueifixo, verdadera pen- 
don, sa puso delante de todos assi desarmado como estava, y fue el primero quo entro en 
3a Galera Turquesca, bazlendo- con su Alabarda cosas qua ponian admiracion.”— Torres y 
Aguilera, CbronioaR, fol 76. 


Tlie fall of tWcii- cominaiider gavo the final hlow to his followers. ItYitliout 
further attempt to prolong the fight, they iietl heforc the avenging swords of 
the Venetians. Tliose neare.st the land endeavoured to e.scapp by nmniiig 
their ve.^sels ashore, wheiu they abandoned them as prizes to the, Christians, 
Yet many of the fugitives, befo're gaining the land, perished miserably in the 
waves. Barb.arigo, the Venetian tuimiral, who was still lingering in agony, 
heard the t{ding.s of the enemy’s defeat, and, utteriii" a few words expressive 
of hi.s gr.diimle to Heaven, whieh liad permitted him to see this hour, he 
breathed his last. * 

Dniiiig this time the combat had been going forward in the centre between 
the two conunaiidors-in-chief, Don John and Ali Pasha, whose galleys blazed 
with aii incessant iire of artillery and nmskotry, that enveloped them like “a 
martyr's robe of ilainos," The pavtie.s fought with equal spirit, though not 
wilirefp.uil fortune. Twice the Spaniards had hoarded their enemy, and both 
times they had been repmlsed with lo.ss. Still their superiority in the use of 
fire-arms wouhl have given them a decided advantage over their opponents, if 
the I0.SS tliey had inliicted had not been sjxjedily repaired by fresh reinforce- 
ments. More than once the eonte-st hetweou the two tdiieftaius was inter- 
raptiiil by the arrival of others to take part in the fray. They .soon, however, 
lutui'ued to each other, as if unwilling to waste their strength on a meaner 
enemy. Through tlie whole engagement hotli cominandcr.s e.xpo.sed themselves 
to danger as freely as any common soldier. In such a contest even Philip 
must have admitted that it would be difficult for his brother to find, with 
honour, a place of safety. Don John received a wound in the foot. It w^as a 
alight one, however, and he would not allow it to be dre.ssed till the action 
was over. 

Again liis men were mustered, and a third time the trumpets sounded to 
tiie attack. It was more successful than the preceding. The Spaniards threw 
themselves boldly into the Turkish galley. They were met wilJi the same 
spirit as before by the janizaries. Ali Pasha led tlmm on. IJnfoziuuately, at 
ttiis moment, he w-.is struck in the head by a mtisket-bnll, and stretched sen.se- 
lesa in the gangway. Ilis men fought wo^rthily of their ancient renown. But 
they mia.si>d the accustomed voice of their cemunander. After a short but in- 
effectual straggle against the fiery impetuosity of the Spaniards, they were 
oviezpjowei’ed, and threw down their arms. Tlie decks were loaded with the 
bodies of tlie dead and the dying. Beneath these was discovered the Turkish 
commaiider-in-chief, severely wounded, but perhaps not mortally. He was 
drawn forth by some Castilian soldiers, who, recognizing his person, would at 
once Imre des])at(;hcd him. But the di.sahled cliief, harizig rallied from the 
first effects of his wound, had sufficient preseuco of mind to divert them from 
their purpose, by pointing out the place below where he hud deposited his 
money and jewels ; and they hastened to xirofit by the disclosure, before tbs' 
treasure .should fall into the hands of their comrades; 

All was not so successful witii another soldier, who came up soon after; 
brandishing his .sword, and preparing to plunge it into the body of the pros- 
trate commander. It was in vain that the latter endeavonred to turn the 
ruffian from his jmrpose. He was a convict, one of those galley-slaves whom 
Don John had caused to be unchained from the oar and furnished with arms. 
He could not believe that any treasra'c would be worth so much as the head of 
the pacha, "Without further hesitation, he dealt him a blow which severed it 
from his shoulders. Then, returning to his gaEey, he laid the bloody trophy 
before Don John. But he had miscalculated on his recompense. His eom- 

* “ Vivid hasta qiie saliiendo qwe la vitqria era ganadadijo : que data granias a Dios quo 
lo hnbiese guardado tanto que viese veneida la batalla y roto aquel comun eiieinigo quo 
tanto desed ver destruido.”— Herrera, Ilelacion de la Guerra de Cipro, Documentos InSditos 
tom. xei, p. 300. 
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mander gazed on it wit^ a look of pitj^ mingled ndtli lioiTor. *He may havs 
tliouglit of the generous conduct of Ali to liis Christian captives, and har'c fdt 
that he deserved a hetter fate. He coldly inquired “of what use such a pre- 
sent could be to him and then ordered it to he thrown into the sea. Far 
from the order btin.g obeyed, it is said the head was stuck on a pike, and 
raised aloft on hoard of llie ca2>tnred galley. At the same time the banner of 
the Crescent was ]mllcd down ; while that of the Cross, mn nj) in its jiltu/e, 
proclaimed tho downfall of the I'tudia.* 

The siglit of tin- sai-n d ensign Wiis welcomed by the Cliristians wilh a shout 
of “Victory !” whii-li rose Iii.gh above tho din of battle, f The tidings of the 
death of All soon ]iassi.>d front mouth to mouth, giving fresh heart to llte con- 
federati s, bat Fallhi.g like a knell on the ears of the Mo.sleius. Their confi- 
dence we.s gone. Thrir fire slttekened. Their efforts grow wt'aker ttiid rveaker. 
They were too far front .‘^itoro to seek an a.sylum there, like their OLriitnides on 
the right. They had no ve.souretJ lait to jtrolong the; combat or to .surrender. 
Most ]»rt ibrred tlie latter. Jhiny vessels were carried by lioitrding, others were 
sunk iiy tltt'. t'haorious C'hristian.s. Ere four hours had ela]j,sa(i, the centre, 
like tile light ■wing, of the Mosleni.s migltt be said to lie iinnihilated, 

Kiill tli'i fight was lin,gering mi the riglit of the confederatt's, wlicie, it will 
be iv-nicmberedj rineh Ali, the Algerine chief, hail prolited by Daria’s error in 
extending his line .so far as grtmtly to weaken it. Ulneh Ali, atttieking it on 
its mo.st vuliterablo tiuarter, had succeeded, as w'o have .seen, in capturing and 
destroying .'^cveral vessels ; and would have inflicted still heavier losses on his 
enemy Iiad it not been for tlie sea.snn!iblo .succour received from the mai’quis of 
Kalita C'ruz. This bravo rtllicer, who commanded the reserve, had already 
been of much .service to Doit .lolin when the /tor? was assailed by several 
Turkish galleys at once during his combat with Ali Pasha ; for at this junc- 
ture the marqui.s of Kanta Cruz'' arriving, and beating olF the assailants, one of 
whom he afterward, s cajitiircd, entibled the conimander-in-chief to re.sume his 
engagement with the piuilia. 

ISO sooner did Saiihi Cruz leani the critical situation of Doria, than, sup- 
ported by Cardona, “ general” of the Sicilian squadron, he pushed forward to 
Ids relief. Dashing into the midst of the meide, the two commanders fell like 
a thuiidoi-TioIt on the Algcriuo galleys. Pew attempted to withstand the 
shock. But in their haste to avoid it, they were encountered by Doria and his 
Genoe.se galleys. Thus beset on all sides, 'Uluch Ali was compelled to abandon 
his luize-s, and provide for his oivn safety by flight. He cut adrift the Mal- 
tese Ocqntana, which he liad lashed to his stern, and on -which three hundred 
corpses attested the desperate character of her defence. As tidings reached 

* Eelaeinn ila la Batall.a Naval, MS. — Hovrora, Hi.st. GoneKil, tom. ii. p- 3.3.— -Paruta, 
Guerra tli Ciruo, pp. 157, 158.— lloonnientos Ineditos, tom. iii. p. ait. 

Torre.s y Ayiiilera tells a rather extraordinai-y anecdote respectiitg the great standard of 
tho Leasua in tlic liml. The figure of Glu-ist emblazoned on it was not hit by ball p’ arrow 
during iho net ion, nottvithslaiulirig every other banner 17,18 pierced in a multitude of places. 
Two arrow.'!, however, lodged on either side of the crucifix, when a monkey belonging to the 
galley ran up the nittsi, and, drawing out the weapons with his teeth, throw them over- 
board! (Chronica, fol. 75.) Considering the number of eeelosiastics on board ihe fleet, it 
is remarktible that no more miracles ocenn-ed on this oeca.sion. 

t Torres y .Vguilera, Chronica, fol. 72 et seq.— Relacion de hi Batalla Naval, MS.— Van- 
derhammen, Don Juan de AUiStriti, fol. 1S2.— Documentos Ineditos, torn, iii, p. 247 et seq.!— 
Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, p. ICO.-— Cabrera, Pilipe Segundo, lib. is: cap. 25, 20. 

“ Do el cstandarto barbaro abatido 
la Graz del Eedeiitor fuo enarbolada 
eon im triunfo solene y grande gloria, 
cantando abiertamente la vitoria.” 

. Ercilla, La Arauoana, par. ii. canto 24. 
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him of the discomfiture of the centre, and of tlxe'cleilth of Ali Pasha, he felt 
that iiothiiic; remained but to make the best o£ his way from the fatal scene of 
action, and save; as many of his own ships as he could. And there tvere no 
ships in the Turkish ficict superior to his, or manned by men undi-r more 
perfect discipline. For they were the famous corsairs of the Mcdileiranean, 
%vlio had been rocked from iufaney on its waters. 

Throwing out hi.s signals for I'etreat, the Algerine was soon to be .seen, at tbe 
the head of his srpiadron, standing towards the north, under as much canvas 
as rcuiuini’d to him after the battle, and urged fonvard through the deep by the 
•whole strengtli of hi.s oar.smen. Doria and Santa Gruz followed rjuickly in his 
•wake. But he -eras borne on the -wings of the wind, and .soon distanced H.s 
inirsuers. Don JoJni, having dispo.scd of his own assailants, was coming to the 
support of Doria, and iKnv'.joinetl in the pursuit of the. viceroy. A rocky head- 
land, .strel diing far into the se.a, Lay in the path of the fugitive; and hi.s 
cneiiiios hup',;d to iutercept, him there! Some few of his vessels were slrmidcd 
on tile r(jek.s. Cut the rest, near forty in number, .standing more boldly out 
to sea, .safely doubled the promontory. Then, quiclcening their flight, they 
gradually faded from the liorizon, their white sails, tlio last thing visible, 
!diowiug" in the di.staneo like a flock of Arctic sea-fowl on their way to their 
native homos. The confederates explained the, inferior sailing of their own 
galleys on this occasion by the cirenmstanee of their rowers,'"wlio had been 
allowcil to bear arms in the light, being crippled by their wounds. 

The battle had lasted more than four hours. " The sky, which had been 
almost without a cloud through the day, began now to be overcast, and 
showed signs of a coming storm. Beforii seeking a place of shelter for 
himself and his pnizes, Don John reconnoitred tlio, scene .of action. He met 
with several ve.ssels too much damaged for further service. These, mostly 
belonging to the enemy, aftt-r saving what -svas of any value on board, he 
onlered tb be burnt. He .seleeled the neighbouring port'of Petala, as alibrding 
the most secure and accessible harbour -tbr the night. Before ho had arrived 
there, the tempe.st began to nuitter, and darkness was on the water. Yet 
the darkness rendered only more vi.sible the blazing wrecks, which, sending 
up streams of lire mingled with showers of sparks, looked like volcanoes on 
the deep. 


CHAPTER XI. 

W'AB WITH THE a’irBKS.i 

Losse.'s of the Cmirtiatiuits— Don .Tohn’s 6onero.sity — Triumphant Eetnm — Enthusiasm 
tlu'oughoui Gliristendoin— Eesults of the Battle — Operations in the Levant— Conquest 
of Tunis— Eetaken hy the Turhs. 

1571—1574. 

Loxct and loud ■\verc the congratulations now paid to the young commander- 
in-chief by liis brave companions-in-arms, on the success of -She day. The 
hours piassed blithely with officers £md men, while they recoimted to one 
another llieir manifold achievements. But feelings of gloom mingled with 
their gaiety, as they gathered tidings of the loss of friends -who had bought this 
victory with their blood. 

It was, indeed, a sanguinary battle, surpassing, in this particular, any sea- 
fight of modern times. The loss fell much the most heavily on the Turks. 
There is the usual discrepancy about numbers ; but it may be safe to estimate 
their loss at nearly twenty-Jflve thousand slain and five thousand pn.soners. 
What brought most pleasui’e to the hearts of the conquerors was the liberation 


of twelve thousand ChTistiaa captives, who had been chained to the oar on 
board tiie Moaletn galleys, and who now came forth, with tears of joy stroam- 
ing down, their haggard cheeks, to bless their deliverers.'^ 

The loss of the allies was comparatively -small,— les.s than eight thoii.s.and.f 
That it was so much le.ss than that of their (>nemics, may be referred in part to 
their superiority in the use of ftre-anns ; in part al-so to their esclu.sive use of 
these, instead of employing bows and arrows, weapons on which, though much. 
les.s elective, the Turks,, like the other Moslem nations, seem ti_) have greatly 
relieiL Lastly, rh<? Turks were the. vanquished party, and in tlieir heavier loss 
suffered the almost invariable lot of the vanqui,shcd. 

As to their armada, it may almost he said to have been annihilated. N'ot 
more, than forty galleys escaped out of near two Imudn^d and iil'ty which 
entered into the action. One hundred and thirty were taken and divided 
among the eonrpierors. The remainder, sunk or burned, were .swallowed up 
by the waves. To counterbalance all this, the confcderate.s are said to have 
lost not more tlian lifteen galleys, though a nnieh larger number, doubtless, 
were remlered luitlt for service. Thi.s ilisparity afford.s good evidence of the 
inferiority of the Turks in the eonstnictiou of their vessels, as well as in the 
nautical .skill required to manage them. A great amount of booty, iu the form 
of gold, jewels, and brocade, was found on hoard .sev<;r.il of the prizes. The 
galley of the commander-iu-ehief alone is .stated to have contained onehiuulred 
and seventy thous.T,nd gold sequims,— a large .sum, but not large enough, it 
seem.s, to buy off" his life.J 

Tlie lu.s.ses'of the combatants cannot bo fairly presented without taking into 
the account the quality as well as the number of the slain. The number of 
prson.s of consideration, both Christians and Moslems, who embarked in the 
expedition, was very great. The roll of slaughter showed that in the race of 
glory they gave little heed to their personal safety. The officer second in 
commaiurainoug the Venetians, the comniauder-in-cliief of the Turkish arma- 
ment, and the commander of its right wing, jll fell iu the battle. Many a high- 
born cavalier closed at Lepanto a long career of honourable service. More 
than oncy on the other hand, dated the commencement of their career from 
this day. Such was Alexander Famese, prince of Parma. Though he was 
hut a few years younger than his uncle, John of Austria, those few years had 
placed an immense distance betAveen their conditions, the one filling the post 
of commander-in-chief, the other being only a priA-ate adventurer. Yet even 
so, he succeeded in Avinning groat renown by his achievements. The galley 
in which he sailed Avas lying yardann and yardarm alongside of a Turkish 
galley, Avith Avhich it Avas hotly engaged. In the midst of the action Farnese 
.sprang on hoard of the enem}'-, and with his good broadsw'ord heAved doAvn all 
who opposed him, opening a path into Avhich his comrades poured one after 
jmotliej', and, after a short but murderous contest, succeeded in carrying the 
vessel. As Ifarnese’s galley lay just astern of Don John’s, the latter could 
Avitness the achievement of his nepheAv, Avhich filled him with an admiration 
he did not affect to conceal The intrepidity displayed by the young warrior 

* The loss of the Mpslems is little better than matter of conjecture, so contradictory 
are the authorities, The author of the Leyden MS. disini.sses the subject with the re- 
mark, “ La gonte muert.a de Turcos no se ha podUo saber por que la que se iiecho en la 
maa* fiiera. de los dogollaclos lUeron inflnitos.” I have conformed, as in my other estimates, 
to those of Seiior Rosoll, Historia del Combate Naval, p. 118. 

t llo-seli computes the total loss of tlie allies at not less tlian seven thousand six hundred ; 
of whom one thousand were Romans, two thousand Spaniard.^, and the remainder Voae- 
Hans.— Ibid, p. 113. 

t Ibid, ubi supra.— Torres y Aguilera, dKronica, fbl. 74 et seq,— Documeutos Iniditos, 
tom. ill pp, 24U-249 ; tom. xi. p. 370.— ^agredo, Monarcas Othomanos, pp. 296, 296i~Bo]a- 
cdon de la Batidla Naval, MS. r- 


m this occasiati ga%'6 angmy of his character in later life, when he sxicceeded 
his tmele in command, and'snrpassed him in military renown.'*' 

Another youth was in that fight, who, then humble and nnlcnown, was 
destined one day to win laurels of a purer and more enviable kind than those; 
wiiieh grow on the hattle-field. This was Cervantes, who, at the age of 
twenty-four, was serving on board the fleet as a common soldier. He had 
been confined to his bed by a fever ; but, notwithstanding the remonslrances 
of hi.s captain, he in-sisted, on tlio morning of the action, not only on bearing 
arm.'-, but on being stationed in the post of danger. And well did he perform 
his duty Ihci-c, na Vas shown by two wounds on the breast, and by another in 
the hand, by which ho lost the' use of it. Fortunately it was tlic left hand, 
llie right yet remained to indite those immortal proiluotion.s which were to be 
kuowii as household words, not only in his own land, but in every quarter of 
the civilized world. i‘ 

A iicice storm of thunder and lightning raged for foiiv-and-twenty hours 
aher the battle, during which thm; tlie fleet rode safely at andior in the 
harr.curitf IV-tala. It: remained there three days longer. Don John profited 
iry the delay to visit the dilfereiit galley.? and ascertain their condition. He 
infurniiMl himself of the eondnot of tlie troops, and was lilieral of his praises to 
tho.'^e who deservod tln-m. With the sick and the wounded he showed the 
greatest .sympathy, eiuh'avouring to alleviate tlicir sulierings, and furnishing 
them with whatever hi.s galley contained that could contribute to their 
comfort. With so gcjn'i-ou-s and sympathetic a nature, it is not wonderful 
that he .should have established himself in the hearts of his soldiers.^ 

But the proofs of this kindly temper were not confined to his own followers. 
Among the prisoners were two sons of Ali; the Turkish commander-in- 
chief. One was s(;vcnteon, the other only thirteen years of age. Thus early 
had their father dc.sired to initiate them in a profession wliicli, be 3 ’-ond all 
others, opened the way to eminence in Turkej". They were not on tioard of 
his galley ; and when they were informed of his death, they were incon- 
solahle. To this affliction was now to bo added the doom of .slavery. 

As they were led into the presence of Don John, the youths prostrated 
themselves on the deck of his vessel. But raising them up, he alfeetionately 
embraced them, and said all he could to con.sole them under their troubles. 
He caused them to be treated with the consideration due to their rank. His 
secrctarj’-, Juan de Soto, surrendered his quarters to them. They were pro- 
vided with the richest apparel that could be found among the spoil. Their 
table, was served with the same delicacies as that of the coinmander-in-chief ; 
and his chamberlains showed the same deference to them as to himself. His 
kindness ditl not stop with these acts of chivalrous courtesy. He received a 
hittin- from their sister Fatima, containing a touching appeal to Don John’s 
humanity, and soliciting tlie release of her orphan brothers. He had sent a 
courier to give their friends in Constantinople the assurance of their personal 

* Belaeion cle la Batalla Naval, MS. 

Bon John notices achievement of his gallant kinsman, in the first letter which he 
wrote to Philip after the action. The letter, dated at Petals, October 10, is published by 
Apsrici, Do(inmento.s lneditos relatives A la Batalla de Lepanto, p. 26, 
t Navarete, Yida de Oorvaiites (Madrid, 18191, p. 19. 

Cervantc.?, in tlie prologue to the second part of "Don Quixote, ’'‘alluding to Lepanto, 
eRteusiastically exclaims, that, for all his wounds, he would not have missed the glory of 
being present on that day. " Qiiisiera .mtus haberme hallado en aquella I'aecion prodigiosa, • 
quB sano ahora do mis heridas, sin habarine liallado en ella." 

t Tills humane conduct of Don John is mentioned, among other writers, by the author of 
the Eelneion de la Batalla Naval, whose language shows that his manuscript was written 
on. the spot ; “ El queda vi-sitando los heridos y procurando su renicdio luiziendoles merced 
y dandoles todo lo que av^ase nienester.”— WS. 
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safety; “wliicli,” adds tlio laily, “ is held by all this court as an not of great 
comtesy , — grcm gentileza ; — and them is no one here who does not admire the 
gooclneas and magnanimity of your highness.” She enforced lier petition 
with a rich present, for wliieh she gracefully apologized, as intended to express 

her own feelings, though far below his deserts.* 

In the division of tiij spoil, the young princes had been assigned to the 
pope. But Don John .sueeeeded in obtaining their liberation. Unfortunately, 
the elder died-— of a broken lieart, it is said — at Najdes. The younger was 
sent home, with three of his attendants, for whom he had a particular regard. 
Don John detdined keeping Fatima’s pre-sent, which he gave to her brother, 
in a letter to the Turkish princes.s, he remarked that he had done this, not 
bfcause he undervuhiod her beautiful gift, hut because it had ever been 
the habit of bis royal ancestors ireely to grant their favours to those wlio 
stood in need of thoia, hut not to recidve aught by w,ay of recompense, t 

The saitie noble imtiiro he showed in his conduct towards Veniero. Wo 
have set!!! the friendly demonstration lie made to the testy Vcnclian on 
entering into battle. ’ lie now desired his presence on board his galley. 
Ah he drew near, Don Jolin came ibnvurd frankly to greet him. He spoke of 
his (h siiv to bury the past in oblivion, and comjilimenting the veteran on his 
prowiss in tin* late engagement, saluted him with the endearing name of 
“ father. 'Pin; old soldier, not prepared for so kind a welcome, Inu-st into 
tears ; ami there was no one, says the ehronicler who tells the anecdote, that 
cvMtld witness the scene with a dry e;ve.t 

While at Petala, a coiinoil of war was called to decide on the next opera- 
tions of the fleet. Some were for Ibllowing up tlie blow by an immediate 
attack on (’onstaiitiimple. Otliers considered that, from the want of pro- 
visions and the damaged stiite of the vessels, they were in no condition for 
such an enterprise. They recommended tliat the armada should he disiiaiided, 
that the seveml squadrons of which it was composed should return to their 
respective winter quarters, and meet again in tlie .spring to resume operations. 
Others, again, among whom was Don John, thought that before disbanding, 
they .shonid undertake some enterprise commensurate with their strength. It 
was accordingly determined to lay siege to Santa Maura, in the island of 


* “ Lf> quid toda esia corto luvo d gran gentileza, y no hazen sino alabar la virtud. y 
grandeza do viiestra Alteza.” 

TIio letter of Fatima is to lie found in Torres y Aguilera, Chronica (fnl. 92). The 
elirouicler adds a list of the articles sent l)y tlie Turkisii princess to Don Joim, enume- 
nitiiig, among other lliiiigs, robe.s of sable, brocade, and various rich stntl's, fine porce- 
lain, eai’iiets, and tapestry, weapons eurion.sly inlaid with gold and silver, and Damascus 
blades ornamented witli inhies and turquoises. 

t “I'll prosfiite qne me embio dexe de rescibir, y lo huvo el iriismo jrahnmet Bey, no per 
no preciarle eomo eosa vonida de sn niaiio, sino por quo Ja grandeza do mis nntoeessores 
no aeostumbra rescibir dories de los necessitados do favor, .sino darlos y hazerlos gracias."— - 
Ibid, fol. 94. 

t According to some, Don John was induced, by the persu.a,sinn of liis friends, to make 
these advMiees to the Venetian admiral (See Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 75 ; Vaudor- 
hanimen, Don Juan do Austria, fol. 123.) It is certain lie could not erase, the memory of 
the past from his bosom, as appears from more than one of his letter.?, In which he speaks 
of Uie dilliculty Iio should find, in another campaign, in acting in concurt with a iium of so 
choleric a temper. In consequence the Venetian government was induced, though very 
reluctantly, to employ Veniero on another sendee. In truth, the conduct which had so 
much disgusted Don John and the allies seems to have found favour with Veuicro’s country- 
men, who regarded it a.s evidence of his sensifive concern for the honour of his nation, A 
few years later they made ample amends to the veteran for the slight put on him, by 
raising him to tlic highest dignity in the repnblio. He was the third of his family 
who held tlie office of doge, to which he was chosen in 1676, and in which he continued 
till his death. 
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Leuciidia, a strongly-fortified place, -wliieh commanded tire northern entrance 
iuld the Gulf of Lepauto. 

The Ik-et, weighing anchor on the eleventh of Octoher, arrived off Santa 
?(liuiru on the following day. On a careful reeonnai,s.sau(;e of the ground, it 
l.H'came evident that the siege would he a work of much greater difficulty than 
hail been anticipated. A council of war was again summoned ; and it was 
resolved, a.s the season Avas far advanced, to suspend further operations for the 
present, to return to winter quarters, and in the ensuing spring to open 
tlie campaign under more favourable auspices. 

Tile next step was to make a division of the spoil taken from the enemy, 
Aviiicii Avns done in a manner satisfactory to all parties. One- half of the 
galley.s and inferior ve.ssol.s, of the artillery and small ann.s, and also of the 
cajitives, A\'as set apart for the Catholic king. The other half was divided 
between the pope and the republic, in the proportion settled by the treaty of 
confetlcratiou.* ISTc-xt iiroceeding to Corfu, Don John passed three, days at 
that irtlaud, making some necessary repfuns of his vessels ; then, bidding adieu 
to tile euiifi;derates, he directed his course to Messina, which he reached, after 
a .stormy passage, on the. thirty-first of the month. 

We niay imagine the joy with whicli lie Avas AA'elcomed hy the inhabitants of 
that city, wliieii ho hatl left but little more than six Aveeks hefore, and to 
wliieh lie had now returned in triumpli, after Aviuning the most memorable 
naval victory of modern times. The Avhole population, Avitli the magistrates at 
their head, liurried doAvn to the shore to Avitiiess the magnificent spectacle. 
As the gallant armament swejit into port, it showed tlie results of the late 
contest in many a scar. But the consecrated standard was still proudly flying 
at the masthead of the Heal ; and in the rear came the long line of conquered 
galleys, in much worse plight than their conquerors, trailing their banners 
ignominiously behind them in the Avater. On landing at the head of his troops, 
Don John Avas greeted Avith flourislics of music, while salvoes of artillery 
thundered from the fortresses Avhich commanded the cit)^. He was received 
under a gorgeous canopy, and escorted by a numerous concourse of citizens 
and soldiers. The clergy, mingling in the procession, broke forth into the 
Tc JDmni ; and thus entering tlie cathedral, they all joined in thanksgivings 
to the Almighty, for granting them so glorious a victory. + 

Don John Avas sumptuously lodged in the castle. He was complimented with 
a sujierb banquet,-— a mode of expressing the public gratitude not confined to 
our day, — and received a more .substantial guerdon in a present from the city 
of thirty thousand croAvns. Finally, a colossal statue in bronze Avas executed 
hy a skilful artist, as a iiermaiieut memorial of the conqueror of Lepanto. 
Don John accejited the money, but it AA’as only to dcA'-ote it to the relief of the 
sick and AA'ountled soldieivs. in the same generous spirit, he had ordered that 
ail h'h oAvn shave of the booty taken in the Turkisli vessels, including the largo 
aiKAint of gold and rich brocades foimd in the galley of Ali Pasha, should 
he distributed among the captors, t 


* The .spoil found on board the Turkish ships was abandoned to the captors. There was 
enough of it to make many a needy adA'enturer rich. “Assi por la victoria havida como 
porcpie muehos A-enian tan ricos y prosperados que no baA'ia liombre que so preciasse de 
gaatar moiicda da plata sino Kequies, ni Curasao do regatoar en nafla que colnprasse.'’-— 
Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fob 79. . . 

t Tor the preceding pages see Vanderhainmen, Don Juan do Austria, fob ISO; Torres y 
Aguilera, Chronica, fob 70 ; C;ibrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 690 ; Herrera, Historia General, 
tom. ii. p. 87 ; Ferreras, Ili.st. d’Espagne, tom. x. p. 261. 
t An. old romance thus commemorates this liberal conduct of Don John 
y an.si seda como de oro 
In inguna cosa ha querido 


The news of the victory of Jjepanto caused a profound sensation throughout 
Christendom ; for it hail been a general opinion that the Turks were invincible 
by sea. The confederales more p.<»rtwmlarly testified their joy by such extra- 
ordinary demmiatrations as showed the extent of tlicir previous fears. In 
Venice, which might be said to have gained a new lease of existence from the 
result of the battle, the doge, the senators, and the people met in the great 
square of St. Mark, and congratulated one aindher on the triumph of their 
anus. By a public dtiuree, the seventh of October was set apart, to be observed 
for ever as a national anniversary. 

The. joy was scarcely le.ss in Naples, where the people had so often seen their 
(ioa.sts (!(>soliiic<l by the Ottoman cnii.ser.s ; and when their admiral, the marquis 
of Santa Cruz, returuf-d to port with his squadron, he was welcomed with 
acclamations >U(!h as greet tht; t?oiifinc-ror nduruiug from his campaign. 

Bin even these hunonrs were iiiferior to those which in Koine were paid to 
Colonua, tlc! t'aptaiu-gmicral of the papal licet. As he w'as bonu! in stately 
procession, with the* ti'o{»lii--s won Irma the enemy carried before him, and a 
thnmg of ntcniming i;a].>tive3 in the rciiv, the spectacle recalled the splendours 
of tin.- nneient. llonniii triumph. Pius the Fifth had, before this, aimoimeed 
that the victory of the t’hristians had been revealed to him from Iloaveri. 
.But when the tidings reached him of the actual rtfsult, it so far transcended 
his e.xpictaliaiih., that, ov^^rcotnc by his emotions, the old ]ioutiir Imrat into a 
flood of tuirs, exclaiming ill llic words of the .Evangelist, “There was a man 
sent lima Ood ; and }ii.s name was Jolm.” * 

We may readily lielicve tliat the joy with which the glad tidings were wel- 
comed in Spain fell iiothiiig sliort of that with which they were received in. 
other parts of Ohristciidoni. Wliile lying ofl’Pctala, Don John sent Lope de 
iTgucrou with desfuitelies for the. king” together with the great Ottoman stan- 
danl, as the most glorious tro])hy taken in the battle. + He soon after sent a 
courier with further letters. It so happened that neither the one nor the other 
arrived at the place of their destination till some weeks after the intelligence 
had reached Philip by another channel. This was the Venetian Minister, who 
on the last of October received despatches from his own government, contain- 
ing a full acenuut of tire fight. Hastening with them to the palace, he found 
the king ill Ids private chaptel, attending vespers on the eve of All-Saints. 
The news, it ranuot be doubted, filled his soul with joy ; though itissaid that, 
fur from exhibiting this iu his douieanmir, he continued to be occupied with 
his th;votions, without the least change of coimtenauce, till the services were 
concluded. He then ordereil Tc Deim to he sung. $ All present joined with 

Drill Juan, ctmio liberal, 
for inostrar do lia descundido, 

Sint) que enti-e los soldado.? 

Fnese todo reirai'tida 
En preiuio du sus ti-abajos 
Pugs lo liabian mercfiido.” 

Duran, Eoinaneero General (Madrid, 1S51), tom. ii. p, 185. 

* Lovea, Vida de Pio Quinto, cap. xxiv. § iL—TDires y Aguilera, Chronica, fob SO.— 
Eosellj IIistoria del Combate Naval, pp. 124, 125. 

f Philip, ill a letter to bis brother, dated from the Esoorial in the foUoWiug November, 
speaks of Jiis delight at receiving this trophy from the hands of Figueroa. (See the letter, 
ap. Resell, Hist, del Combate NavJil, Apoud. No. is!) The standard was deposited in the 
Eseomi, where it was destroyed by lire in the year 1C71.— Dooumentos Ineditos, tom iii 
p. 256. 

t “ Y S. M. no sc altcrd, ni demudd, ni hizo sentimiento algimo, y se estuvo con el 
semblante y serenidad que antes estaba, con el qual semblante estuvo hasta que se 
acabaron de oantar las visperas.”— Memorias do Fray Juan de San Gerdnimo, Dooumentos 
Ineditos, tom. iii, p. 258. > 
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OTtirfiowin" liuorts iu pouring forth their gratitude to the Lord of Hosts for 
granting such a triumf)!! to the Cross. * 

That iiight there was a grand illununation in Madrid. The following day 
mass was s.iid by tiie ])apal legate in presence of the king, w’ho arterw-ards 
took part in a soieimi proi!e.ssion to the church of St. Mary, where the people 
united with the court in a g nieval thanksgiving. 

In a letter ironi Philip to hi.s brother, dated from the Escorial, the twenty- 
ninth of ]S'ovcmh(3r, he writes to him out of the fulness of his heart, iu the 
language of gratitude and brotherly love “I cannot express to you the joy 
it has given me to learn the partieulais of j'our conduct in the battle, of the 
gre.aE valour you .showed iu your own penson, ami jmur watchfulness in giving 
proper directions to othens— all which has tloubtless Imcn a principal cause of 
the victory. So to you, uftor God, 1 am to make my acknowledgments for it, 
as 1 now (lo ; and hap})y am 1 tliat it lias been reserved for one so near and so 
dear to mo to perform this great work, whielihasgiiiuedsucli glory for you in 
the eyo.sof God and of the whole world.” t 

Tlili feelings of the king were fully .shared by his subjects. The enthusiasm 
roused tlu’oaghout the country by the gi’eat victory was without hounds. 
“There is no man,” writes one of the royal secretaries to Don John, “who 
does not discern the baud of the Lord in "it ; — though it seems rather like a 
dream than a reality, so far does it tran.scend any naval encounter that 
the world ever heard of before.” + The best sculptors and painters wem 
employed to perpetuate the memory of the glorious event. Amongst the 
nuinher was Titian, who in the time of Charles the Fifth had passed two years 
in Spain, and who now, when more thiin ninety years of age, executed the 
great picture of “The Victory of the League,” still hanging on the walls of 
the Mmeo at Madri(l§ The lofty theme proved a fruitful source of iuspiiu- 
tiou to the Castilian muse. Among hecatombs of epics and lyrics, the heroic 
poem of Ercillail and the sublime cancion, of Fernando de Herrera jierpctuatc 
the memory of the victory of Lepanto in forms more durable than canvas or 
marble — as impcrlshalde a.s the language itself. 

•* The third volume of the Dooumentos In6dilo3 contains a copious extract from a 
inanuseript iu the Escorial written by a Jeronymitc monk. In this the writer states that 
Philip received intelligonce of the victory from a courier despatched by Don John, wMle 
ei^agert at ve.sjiers in tlic palace monastery of the Escorial. This account is the one 
followed by Cabrera i.Fiiipo Segundo, p. O'.'O) and by the principal Castilian writers. Its 
inaccuracy, however, is suflicicntly attested by two letter's written at the time lo Don Jolm 
of ioistria, one by the royal secretary Alzaraora, the otlior by Philip bimself. According 
to their account, the jjurson who lirst conveyed the tidings was the Venetian minister ; 
and the place where tlicy were received by the 'Icing WiU) the private chapel of the palace 
of Aladrid, while engaged at vo.spers on All-Saints eve. It is worthy of notice, that the 
secretary's letter contains no hint of the, nonchalance with which Philip is said to liavo 
heard tire tiding.s. Tiie originals of these interesting despatches still exist in the 
Hatioual Library at Madrid. They have been copied by Sefior Posell for his memoir 
(Ap6nd. lios. 13, 15). One makes little progress in history before finding that it is much 
easier to repeat .air error than lo correct it. 

•i “ y ansi, a vos (despiies de Dios) sa ha de dar el poyabian y laa gracLas deUa. como yo os 
las do 5 ', y a mr de que por inarro de persona quo tanto xoe toea como la vuestra, y a quien 
yo tanto quiero, su baya hecho un tan gran negoeio, y gunado vos tanta honra y gloria eon 
Dios y con todo el rmindo.”— Rosell, Ilistoria del Combate Naval, Apdnd. No. 15. 

X Carta del seoratario Alzarnora li Don Juan do Anatrk, Madrid, Nov. IJ, 1071, ap, Bosell, 
Hisloria del Combate Naval, Apend, No. J3. 

§ fee Por'd, Hfiiiclbouk for Sj[)ain, vol. ii. p. 697. 

S Breilla has devoted tiro twenty-fourth canto of the Araueana to the splendid episode 
of the battle of Lepanto. If Ercilla was not, like Corvantes, present in the fight, his ac- 
quaintance with the principal actors in it makes his epic, in addition to its poetical merits, 
of oonsiderable value as hiMorroal testimony. 


■While all were tlius ready to render homage to the talent and In-averyAvhich 
had won the greatest battle of the time, men, as tliey grew cooloi-, and could 
criticise events more carefully, were disposed to ask, wlicro were the Iniits of 
this great victory. Had Don John’s father, Charles the Fifth, gained such a 
victory, it was .said, lie would not tlms have rtuitted the iiold, hut, liefovo the 
enemy could recover from the blow, would have followed it up hy anotlier. 
ISIany expressed the. conviction, that the young generalissimo should at once 
have led his navy against Constantinople. 

"rhero would indeed seem to he plausible ground for criticising his course 
after the action. But we must inmembcr, in explanation of the conduct 
of Dun John, that his situation W'as altogether difiereut from that of his 
irnpei-ial iailicr. He possessed uo such alnsolute authority as the latter did 
over ins army. The great leadens of the confederates Avere so nearly crpial in 
rank, that they each claimed a right to be consnlted on all measures of imxior- 
tancc. The grciitest .jeulousy cxi.sted among the three commanders, as there 
did also among the troops Avhom tlnsy commanded. They Avere all united, it 
is true, in their hatred to the Turk. But they w'ere all iniluenced, more or 
it'ss, hy the interest of their oaa'u states, in detenaining the ipnarter Avlicro he 
Avas to ho assailed. 'Every rood of territorj' wrung from the enemy in the 
lip.vant Avould only seiwe to enlarge the domain of Venice ; AA'hile the conquests 
in tins Ave.stern parts of the MeditoiTiinean would strengthen the empire of Cas- 
tile. This feeling of jealousy bctw'eeii the Spaniards and the Venetians 
AA'as, us Avc Imm seen, so great in the early part of the expedition, as nearly to 
bring min on it. 

Those Avlio censured IDou John for not directing his arms against Constanti- 
nopAlo wotild seem to have had but a very inadequate notion of the resources of 
the Porte — as shown in the course of that very year. There is a remarkable 
letter from the duke of Alva, written the month after the battle of Lepanto, in 
Avhich he. discusses the best eour.se to bo taken in order to reap the full fruits 
of the victory. In it he expresses the opinion, that an attempt against Con- 
stantinople, or indeed any part of the Turkish, dominions, unless supported hy 
a general coalition of the great powers of Christendom, must end only in dis- 
appointment— so vast Avere the resources of that great empire.* If this were 
so, — and no better judge tlian Alva could be found in xmliti^ affairs, — ^how 
incompetent were the moans at Don John’s disposal for effecting this object — 
confederates held together, as the event proved, by a rope of sand, and a fleet 
so much damaged in the recent combat that many of the vessels Avere scarcely 
seaworthy ! 

In addition to this, it may be. stated, that Don John IcneAv it Avas his 
brother’s Avish tliat the Spanish squadron should return to Sicily to pass the 
Avinter. t If he persi-sted, therefore, in the campaign, he must do so on his own 
responsibility. He had now accomplished the great object for which he had 
put to sea. He had Avon a victory more complete than the most sauguine of 
Iiis countrymen had a right to anticipate. To prolong the contest under the 
present circumstances, would he in a manner to provoke his fate, to jeopard 
the glory he liacl already gained, and incur the risk of closing the campaign 
Avith melancholy cypress, instead of the laurel-Avi’eath of victory. Was it sur- 
prising that even an adventurous spirit like his should have .’ahni-nk from 
hazarding so vast a stake with the odds against him ? 

* The letter, v’liieh is dated Brassola, Nov. IT, 1571, is addressed to Jnan de ^uKiga, the 
Castilian ambassador at the court of Komo, A copy ftom a manuseript of the sixteenth 
century, in the library of Ure duke of Ossuua, is inserted in the Docuinentos Ineditos, 
tom. iii. pp. 292-303. 

t “ Ya hnATeis entondido la 6rdea qua Sfc os ha dado de que inverneis eu Mefina; y las 
causas dello.”— Carta del Bey & su harmano, ap. Bosell, Hjstoria'del Combate NavnL 
Ap6ua. No. 15. • 
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It is a j^rcat eiTor to apoak of the vietoij’’ of Lepanto as a baiTen victory, 
wliii-Ii yititlcd no fruits to those who gained it. True, it did not strip the 
Turks of an inch of territory. Even the heavy loss of .ships and soldiers which 
it cost them was repaired in the following j'ear. ^But the loss of reputation — 
that tower of strengtli to the conrpieror— was not to he estimated. The long 
,'iijid successful career of the Ottoman princes, especially of the last one, Soly- 
nutu the Magnilicent, had made the Turks to be thought invincible. There 
was nut a nation in Christ endom that did not tremble at the idea of a war with 
T'urkcy. Tiie sjniil was liow broken. Though her re.source.s were still bound- 
IcjS, she hist tuinfidence in herself. Yenice gained confidence in proportion. 
Who , 11 the hostile Jlcets met in the year following the battle of Lopranto, the 
Turk.s, tliough greatly the superior in niimhers, declined the combat. For the 
.seveiuy ye.'us whicli' elapsed after the close of the present war, the Turks 
ahandouetl tlieir eifoiis to make themselves masters of any of the rich ])0sses- 
.sions of the republic, which lay so temptingly around them, 'When the two 
naiioiis I'amc no.vt into eolli.rion, Yenice, instead of leaning on confederates, 
tool: the Jitdil hiiigle-liaiuled, and disjiutecl it with an intrepidity w’Mch placed 
her on a level with tlie gigantic poiver that assailed her. That pow'er w'as 
already on the wane : and those wlio have mo.st carefully studied the history 
of the 'Oltouiau empire date the comiuencemout of her decline from the battle of 
Lepanto.* 

The allies shoxdd have been ready with their several contingents early in the 
spring of the following year, 1572. They were not ready till the summer was 
well advanced. One cause of delay was the difficulty of deciding on what 
quarter the Turkish empire was to be attacked. The Yenetians, from an 
obvious regard to their own interests, w'ere for continuing the war in the ■ 
Levant. Philip, on the other hand, from similar motives, would have traus- 
feired it to the western part of the Mediterranean, and have undertaken an 
ex])eJitiGn again-st the Barhary pow'crs. Lastly, Pius the Fifth, urged by that 
fiery enthusiasm which made him overlook or overleap every obstacle in his 
path, would have marched on Constantinople, and then carried his conquering 
banner.s to the Holy Land. These chimeric.al fancies of a crusader j)rovoked a 
smile—it may have been a sneer — from men better instructed in military 
operations than the pontilf.+ 

Pius .again laboured to infuse his ovm .spirit into the moniirchs of Chri.s* 
tendom. But it was in vain that he urged them to join the League. All, for 
.some reason or other, declined it. It is possible that.,they may have had less • 
fear of the Turk, than of augmenting the jiower of the king of Spain. But the 
great plans of Pius the Fifth were terminated by bis death, which occurred on • 
the first of May, 1572. He was the tine author of the League. It occupied 
his thoughts to the latest hour of his existence ; and his last act w^as to appro- 
priate. to its nse.s a considerable sum of money lying in his coffers. J He may- 
be truly said to have been the only one of the confederates who acted solely 
for what ho conceived to be the interests of the Faith. This soon became - 
apparent. 

The affairs of Philip the Second were at this time in a critical situation. Hs' 

* See Eosell, nisioria del Combato Naval, p. 167 ; Lafuente, Historia de Espafia (Madrid,. 
1860), tcini. xiii. p. 6S8. Eanke, who lias made the history of the Ottoman empire his par*- 
ticuiar study, remarks: “Tho Turks lost all' their old confidence after the battle of 
Lepanto. They had no equal to oppose to John of Austria. The day of Lepanto broke 
doiTO iliG Ottoman supremacy,’— Ottoman and Spanish Empires (Eng. tr.), p. 2.8. 

t “Su Santidad ha de querer que de gane Constantinopla y la Casa Santa, y que tendra 
muchos que Ic querran adular con faeilitdrselo, y que no faltai-dn entre estos algunos qua. 
hacsE profesion do soldados y que como su Beatitud no pueden entender estas eoSaSi”— 
Carta del Duque do Alba, ap. Doeumentos Ineditas, tom. lii. p. 800. 

+ Banke, History of the Topes (Eng, tr.), vot i. p. 384. 
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mucli feared that one of tlie Frendi faction would be raised to the chair of St. 
■ftder. He had great reason to distrust the policy of France in rerpeefc to the 
^fetherknds. Till he was more assured on these points, he was not inclined 
to furnish the costly a.miannuit to which he was pledged as his contingent. It 
was in vain that the allies called on Don John to aid lliein with his Spanish 
fleet. He had orders from his hrother not to ipiit Ht'ssina ; -and it was in vain 
that he chafed under the.se orders, W'hieh threatened thus in-ematurely to close 
the glorious career on which he had entered, and which exposed him to the 
most inuidifying imputations. It was not till the sixtli of July that the king 
allowed hiin to send a part of his contingent, sanounting only to twenty-two 
galleys arnl five thous.'ind troops, to the aid of the ciuifederate.s. 

Some historians explain the conduct of l’hili|i, nor so much hy the em- 
haiT.rRsUH-nts of his, situation, as by his ve'luctauce to allVn-d his hvotiK'r the. 
opportunity of adding fresh laurels to his brow, mid possi).ily of achieving for 
liimself stnu'- independent sovereignty, like, that to which Pius the Fiftlt had 
cncom'iigcd him to aspire. It may be thought some, couiinnation of this 
opinion —at IcUvSt, it iiUer.s some jealousy of lii.s brother*.s pretensions-— that, in 
his de.spatchcs to Ills ministers in Italy, the king iu.strncted them that, while, 
they showed all proper deferenoo to Don John, they should he careful not to 
addi'(s.s him in .speecli or in writing by the title of llUthncss, but to use that of 
EMdLncy : adding, tliat they were not to speak of this ,sugge.stion as coming 
from hum* JIc camsed a .similar notice to he given to the ambassadors of 
Franco, Genuany, and England. This wa.s but a fenlde thread, by which, to 
cheek the flight "of the young eagle, as he was soaring to the clouds. It served 
to .show', however, that it was not the will of hi.s ina.ster that ho should soar 
too high. 

Happily Philip was relieved from liis fears in regard to the, new pope, by the 
election of Cardhuil BnoneamiKigno to the vacant throne. This ecclesiastic, 
who took the name of Gregory the Thirteenth, was personally known to the 
king, harung in earlier life passed several years at the court of Castile. He 
was well affected to that court, and ho po.s.sessed in full measure the zeal of his 
predecessor for carrying on the war against the kloslems. He lost no time in 
sending his “briefs of fire,” + as Don John called them, to rouse him to new 
exertion.s in the cau-se. In France, too, Philip leanaecl with satisfaction that 
the Guises, the devoted partisans of Spain, had now the direction eff public 
affairs. Thus relieved from apprehensions on these two quarters, Philip con- 
sented to his brother's departure with the remainder of his squadron. It 
amounted to fifty-firo gallcy.s and thirty smaller ves.sels. But when the prince 
reached Corfu, on the ninth of August, he found that the confederates, tired 
of waiting, had already put to sea, under the command of Colonna, in search 
of the Ottoman fleet. 

TJie Porte had .shown such extraordinary de.spalch, that in six months it 
had huilt and equipped a hundred and twenty galleys, making, with those 
already on hand, a fomidable fleet.$ It was ii, remarkable proof of its re- 
source.s, but .suggests the idea of the wide difference between a Turkish galley 
of the sixteenth ceuturj'- and a man-of-war in our day. The command of the 
armametit was given to the Algerine chieftain, Uluoh" Ali, w'ho had so adroitly 
managed to bring off the few vessels which effected their escape at the battle 
of Lepanto. Ho stood deservedly high in the conMonce of the sultan, and 
had the supreme direction in maritime affairs. 

* Lafuente, Hisioria do EspaKa, tom. xiii. p. 530. 

t “Brsves do fiiego.”-— Ibid. p. 529. 

t "E si 6 veduto, clio quando gU fii dabi la gran rotta, in sel mesi rifabbrici cento 
venti galere, oltre qacllo che si trovavano in essere, cosa die essendo preveduta e s."-itta 
da me, fu giudieata piuttosto impossibile dje croduta.”— Edazione di Marcantino Barbato 
isys, Aiberi, Edazioni Venete, tom. iii, p, 306. 
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Tii6 two fleots came face to face with each other off the western, coast of the 
Morca. But Ihougli tlie Algeriue commander was much superior to the 
Christians in the nuniher and strength of his vessels, he declined an action, 
showing the same adroitness in eluding a battle that ho had before shown in 
escjiping from one. 

At the clo.se of August the confederates returned to Corfu, wdiere they 
were reiuf.iveed by the rest of the Spanish squadron. The coinhined fleet, 
witlj thi.s addition, amounted to some two hnndred and forty-seven vessels, 
of which nearly two-thirds were galleys. It was a force soinervliat superior 
to that of the 'enemy. Thus strengthened, Don John, imfuiiing the conse- 
crated banner as gen'cralissinio of the Lcamie, weighed anchor, and steered 
with hi.s whole ilret in a southerly direction. It was not long heforo he 
appeared off Ihe liarliours of JModon and Uavarino, where tlio two divisions 
of the Turkish armada were lying at anchor. He would have attacked them 
separately, imt, notwithstanding his efforts, failed to prevent their effecting a 
jKnetion 'in the Inirhour of Modon. On the seventh of October, Uhich Ali 
ventured <iut of port, and seemed cUspo.sed to give battle. It W'as the anni- 
versary of the fight of Lepanto ; and Don John ‘flattered himself that he should 
again .see his ariiis crowmed with victory, as on that memorable day. But if 
the Tiu'kisli commaiuler was uuw'illiug to fight the confederates when he was 
superior to them in numbers, it wars not likely that he would fight them now 
that he was inferior. After .some manceuvres which led to no result, he took 
refuge under the castle of Jlodon, and again retreated into port. There Don 
John would have followed him, wdth the design of forcing him to a battle. 
But from this ho was dissuaded by the other leaders of the confederates, who 
considered that the chances of success in a place so strongly defended by 
no means wiurnmted the risk. 

It was ill vain that the allies prolonged their stay in the neighbonrhood, 
with the hope of enticing the enemy to an engagement. The season ivoi^ 
away with no pro.spei.“t of n better result. Meantime provisions were failing, 
the stormy weather of autumn was drawing nigh, and Don John, disgusted 
with what he regarded as the timid connscls of his associates, and with the 
control which they were permitted to exorcise over liiin, decided, as it wm.? now 
too late for any new enterprise, to break up and postpone further action till the 
following sfiriug, when he hoped to enter on the campaign at an earlier day 
llnin he had done this year. The allies, accordingly, on reaching the island 
of Paxo, late in October, parted from each other, and -witlidrow to their re- 
spective winter-quarters. Don J ohn, with the Spianlsh armament, returned 
to Sicily. " 

The pope and the king of Spain, nowise discouraged by the results of the 
campaign, resolved to resume operations early in the spring on a still more 
formidable .sealc than before. But their intentions were defeated by the 
startling inbdligence, that Venice had entered into a separate treaty with 
the Porte, llie treaty, which was negotiated, it is said, through the interven- 
tion of the French ambassador, was executed on the seventh of Slarch, 1578. 
The terms seemed somewhat extraordinary, considering the relntive ])o.sitions 
of the partie.s. By the two principal article.^ the republic agreed to ])ay the 
anuiaal sum of one hundred tliousand ducats for three years to fclie sultan, and 
to cede ihe i.slaud of Cyprus, the original cause of the war. One might sup- 
pose it was, the Turks, and not the Christians, who had won tlie battle of 
:'L8panto..t'„' ' 

* For tlie rrececling pages see Torres y Aguilera, Chroniea, fob 87-39 ; Cabrera, Pilipe 
Segundo, lib x. c.a]) 5; Vandi-rbaininen, Bon Juan cie Austria.' fob 169 et seq ; Taruta, 
Guerra di Cipro, p. 200 et seq. ; Sagrerto, Monaroas Othomanos, pp. 301, 302, 
t It is Voitairo’s reflection ; “ H seniblait que les Turques euasent gague la bataille de 
Lepante.”~£ssaissurle3 Mceurs, eliap. 160. 
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Venice was a commercial state, and doutitless had more to j,'aiu from peace 
than from any war, however well conducted. In this point of %-iew, even .such a 
treaty may have been politic with so formidable an enemy. But a nation’s 
interests, in the long imn, cannot, any mom than thase of an individual, be 
divorced from its honour. And wdiat conld be more dishonourable than for a 
state secretly to make tcnns for heradf with the enemy, and desert the allies 
W'ho had cojuo into the war at her solicitation and in her defence t _Sueh con- 
duct, indeed, was too much in harmony with the past hi.story of Venice, and 
justified the reputation for bad faith which had made tlie European nations .so 
reluctant to enter into tlie League.* 

The tidings w'ere ri-'ceivcd by Pliilip with Jii.s msual composure. “If 
Venice,” he said, “ thinks she consults her own interests by such a iiroeeed- 
ing, I can rriily .say that in what I have dom? 1 have eiidcav'oun'd to eon.sult 
horli her inlere.sts and iho.se of Lhiistendom, ” He, however, spoke his mind 
more plainly afterwards to the 'Viuietian ambassador. The ]) 0 )ie gave free 
vent ti his’ feelings in the consistory, where he deiumnceil tlu' eonduet of 
Venice in tlie most hitter and contemptuous terms. Vlien the republic sent 
a fc]U!eial envoy to deprecate his anger, and to excuse henself by the emb;n’ras.s- 
nient.s of her .situation, tlie pontiii' refused to see him. Don John would not 
' believe iu the defection of Venice when the tidings were first announced to 
liim. VJien he wa.s advised of it by a direct comnunueation from lua’ govem- 
TOciit, he, replied by indignantly commamling tlie great .standard of the League 
to be lorn down from his galley, and iu its'placc to be unfurled the banner 
of CaKtUe.t 

Such was the end of the Holy League, on which Pius the Fifth had so fully 
relied for the (snupie.st of Constantinople and the recovery of Pale.stine. 
Philip could now transfer the war to the quarter he had preferred, He re- 
solved, accordingly, to .send an expedition to the Barhary coa.st. Tunis was 
selected as the place of attack, — a thriving cit}', and the home of many a 
corsair who preyed on the commerce of the Jlediterraneau. It had been talcen 
by Charles the Fifth, in the memorable campaign of 1535, but had since been 
recovered by the Moslems. The Spaniards, however, still retained possession 
of the .strong fortre.s3 of the Goletta, which overlooked the approaches to Tunis, 

In the latter part of September, 1574, Don John left the sliore.s of Sicily at 
the head of a fleet consisting of about a hundred galleys, and nearly as many 
smaller vessels. The number of his troop.s amounted to not loss tlian twenty 
thousaad.J The story of the campaign is a short one. Most of the inhabitants 
of Tiinis lied from the city. The few wdio remained did not care to bring the 
war on their heads by oifering resistance to the Spaniards. Don John, without 
so much ua firing a shot, marched in at the head of his battalions, Ihrougli 
gates flung open to receive him. He found an ample booty awaiting him, — 
nearly fifty pieces of artillery, with ammunition and military stores, large 
quantities of grain, cotton and woollen cloths, rich silks and brocades, with 
various other kinds of costly merchandise. The troops .spent more than a 
week in sacking the placc.§ They gained, in shoi-t, everjdhing— but glory ; 
for little glory was to be gained where there were no obstacles to be overcome. 

Don John gave orders that no injury should bo offered to the nersons of the 
inhabitants. He forbade that any should be made slaves. By a proclama- 

♦ The treaty is to he found in Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. v. par. 5. pp. 218, 219. 

t Boaell, Historia del Comhate Naval, p. 149.— Cabrera, Filipo Segundo.p. 747.— Torres y 
Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 95. 

I yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, M. 172. 

§ Cabrera, Filipe Segimdo, p. 766.— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 174, 176.— 
Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 103 et seq.— The author last cited wlio was present at 
the capture of Tunis, gives a fearful picture of the rapacity of 1*6 soldiers. 
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tioji, lie iiiviterl all to return to their dwellings, under the assurance of Ms 
prot.‘ctioii. In one particular his conduct was remarkable.. Philip, disgusted 
with tin; expenses to which the maintenance of the castle of the Goletta annu- 
ally sulijected him, had recommended, if not positively directed, his brother 
to ■'disni'antle the place, and to demolish in like manner the fortifications of 
Tuni.s.'* In.=:te!ul of heeding the.se instructions, Don John no sooner saw liim- 
self in ■j.osse.ssion of the capital, than he commanded the Goletta to he 
thoronghlv repaired, and at the same time provided for the erection of a 
strong for'tr(;s.s in the city, Thi.s work he committed to an Italian engineer, 
named L't-rbclloni, a knight of Malta, with whom he left eight thousand 
soldiers, to be employed in tlie construction of the fort, and to furnish him 
witli a garri.son to defend it. 

Don John, it, is .said, had been urged to take this course hy his secretary, 
Juan dc Solo, a man of ability, but of an intriguing temper, who fostered in 
Ids mastor tliorse ambitious projects which had been encouraged, as we have 
seen, by I’ias the Pifth. ISTo more eligible spot seemed likely to present it- 
self fijr ibe .scat of his dominion than Tunis, — a flouri.shing capital sur- 
rounded by a wi'll-pcoplcd and fruitful territory. Philip had been warned of 
the unwhoJ(j.some inlincnce exerted by Dc Soto ; and ho now souglit to remove 
him from the pensou of his brother by giving him a distinct position in the 
army, and by sending another to replace him in his post of secretary. The 
person thus .sent was Juan de Pscovedo. But it was soon found that the in- 
fluence which Escovedo acrpiired over the young prince was both greater and 
more miscliiovous than that of Jiis predecessor ; and the troubles that grew out 
of thi.s new intimacy were destined, as we shall .see hereafter, to form some of 
the darkest pages in the history of the times. 

Having ju'evided for the .security of his new acquisition, and received, more- 
over, the voluaitaiy submission of the neighbouring tovra of Biiserta, the 
Spaiti.sli commander returned witli his fleet to' Sicily. lie landed at Palermo, 
amidst tlie roaring of cannon, the shouts of tlie popnilace, and the usual re- 
joioing.s that aunonuec the return of the victorious commander. He did not, 
however, ju'olong his .stay in Sicily. After dismissing his fleet, he proceeded to 
Naples, where he landeil about the middle of November. He proposed to pass 
the, winter in this capital, where, the delicious climate and the beauty of the 
women, s;xy.s a contemjiorary chronicler, had tho attractions for him that 
belonged naturally to his age.* His partiality for Naples was amply requited 
by the inhabitants, especially that lovelier portion of them wlioso .smile.s 
were the well-prized guerdon of the soldier. If his brilliant exterior and the 
charm of his society had excited their admiration when he first appeared 
among them as an adventurer in tlie path of honour, how much was this 

* Thu OastOUm writers speak of it as the peremptory comvumd of Philip. 

CaTirora. one of the best autiiorities, tells us: "Mandid el Eey Catolieo a Don Juan do 
Austria oiiploar su armada en la conquista do Tiuiez, 1 que lo de.siuautelaso, 1 la aolota." 
But soon after he remarks : “Olvidaudo cl buen aeuerdo del Eey, j)or consejo de lisongoros 
detcnrihid do couseiwar la uiudad.” (Filipe Segundo, pp. 703, 764.) From this qualified 
languago we may infer that the king meant to give his brother his decided opinion, not 
amounting, however, to .such an absolute command as would leave ium uo power to exercise 
his diseretioii in the matter. This last view is made the more prob.'ible by the fact that in 
the following spring a corrp.sjinndcnco took place between the king and lii.s brother, in 
which the former, after stating the arguments both for preserving and for dismantling 
tho fort.re.s.s of Tunis, contdudes by referring the decision of the question to Don John 
himself. '■ Eepresentadas todas estas dilicultades, manda remitir S. M. al Sofior Don Juan 
qw el tome la resolncion que mas convenga.”— Docuineatos Ineditos, tom. iii. p. 139. 

t “ Porque la gentileza de la tierra i de las damas ea su eonservaoion agradaba a su 
gailardavedad.”— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 7S5.— Also Vanderhammen, Don Juan da 
Austria, fol. 1T6. 
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admiration likely to be increased 'when be returned with the halo of glory 
beaming around his brow, as the sucees-sful champion of Ghristendoin ? 

The days of John of Austria glided merrily along in the gay capital of 
Southei'n Italy. But 'ft’e should wrong him did ■we suppose that all his hours 
were passed in idle dalliance. A {tortion of each day, on the contrary, was set 
apart for study. Another part given to the despatch of husiiiess. When 
he ■went abrotul, he .ailVjcted the society of men distinguished for their science, 
or still more for their knowledge of public affairs. In his intercourse ■with 
these persons he .showed dignity of demeanour tempered by courtesy ; wldle 
bis converfiatioii revealed those lofty aspirations which proved that his 
thoughtn were iised on a higher eminence than any he had yet reached, 
ft was clear to every observer tljat ambition was the moving ]n‘incip)le of 
bis actions,— tlui ]iassiou to wliich every other p.assion, even the love of 
ptle«.surc, Wits ■wholly subonliiiatc. 

In the midst of the gaieties of Ifajdi.’S bis tfionghts -vs'cre intent ou the best 
mt'iin.s of .securing bis Africiin empire. He despatched lii.s secretary, Jiscovedo, 
10 liif iiope, to solicit hi.s good offices with Philip. Gregory entertained the 
same friendly fcidinga for Don John which his predecessor had shown, and ho 
gooel-naturevlly sicquiesced in his jicUtion. He direeded his nuncio at the 
Castilian court to do all in his power to promote the suit of the young chief, 
and to assure the king that nothing could he more gratifying to the head of 
tho Church than to see .so worthy a rceompeu.se bestowed on one who had ren- 
dered .sti(.ih signal .serviee.s to Christendom. Philip received the communication 
in the mo.'-t gracious manner. He was grateful, he .said, for the interest which 
the pope eondi;-si.'endfd to take in tlie fortunes of Don J ohn ; and nothing, cer- 
tainly, would be niorc agreeable to liis own feelings than to have tlie power to 
reward his brother acconling to his deserts. But to take any steps at present 
in the matter would ho premature. He had received information that the 
sultan was making extensive preparations for the recovery of Tunis. Before 
giving it away, therefore, it would be well to see to whom it belonged.'* 

Phnip’s information was correct No sooner had Selim learned the fate of 
the Barhary capital, than he made prodigious efforts for driving the Spaniards 
from their conquests. He assembled a powerful armament, which he placetl 
under the command of Uiuch AIL As lord of Algiers, that chief had a jiarta- 
culiff interest in preventing any Christian power from planting its foot in the 
neighbourhood of his own dominions. The command of the land forces was 
given to Sinan Pasha, Selim’s son-in-law. 

Early in July, the Ottoman fleet arrived off the Barbary coast. Tunis 
offered" little resistance to tho arms of the Moslems as it had before done 
to tho.se of the Christiun.s. That city h.ad been so often transferred from one 
master to another, that it seemed alniQ.st .a matter of indifference to theiiihahi- 
tants to whom it belonged. But the Turks found it a more difficult matter to 
reduce the castle of tlie Goletta and tho fort raised by the brave engineer 
Cerbelloni, now well advanced, though not entirely completed. It was not tiU 
the middle of Scqitember, after an incredible waste of life on the part of the 
assailant, s, ami the (?xtei'uiiiiation of nearly the whole of the Spanish garrisons, 
that both the ibrtroi:.ses surrenderod.+ 

No sooner ■was he in possession of them, tlian the Turkish commander did 


■* Ferrfi-a.s, Hi.st. d’Espagae, tom. x. p. 2S3.— Vaaderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, 

fol. 17S. 

t Tow.s y Aguilera, Obroulea, fol. IIG et eaq. — Kelacion particular da Don Juan Sana. 

gem, ' MS. ' ■ 

Vanderhammeu atates the loss of the Moslems at thirty.tbrce thoumd slain. (Don 
Juan da Austria, fol. 189.) But the arithmetic of Urn Castilian is little to be trusted as 
regards the infidel. -s 
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ilui Pliiliik liad isi vaiu wished his brother to do. He razed to tho 

-nanid ibe fortress of tlie Goleita. Thus ended the catnpaif,'n, iu which 
be.-,ides her recent conquests, saw herself sti’ipped of the strong 
i-a.'tle uhieh had detied every assault of the Moslems since the time of 
Cii.uh's the Pifih. 

One mav iiiiturally ask, "Where was John of Austria all this time ? He had 
not been idh*, nor htul he remained an indiil'ereut spectator of the loss of the 
])l;u;e lie ha-.l so gailaiiily won for S])ain. Hut when he first ree caved tidings of 
the [ire.-euee of a I’lirkisli Heet before Tinii.s, he was absent on a mission to 
(leuoa, onaiher to its neighbonrliood. That republic was at this time torn 
by fiei ions so tierce, that it was on the brink of a civil war. The mischief 
tUnviteivd to e.vti nd even more wiflely, as the neighbouring powers, espcciiilly 
J-’r.iUee and tiavoy, prepared to take part in the qu.arrel, in hopes of establish- 
ing tluir uvn authority in the state. At length I’hilip, who had inherited 
fi'uin his fatiier the soiiiewhat ill-dcllucd title of “ Protector of Genoa,” was 
cojsija'ili'd 111 uiterfiose iu the dispute. It was on this mission that Don John 
wiMii Jit, to watch more nearly the rival factions. It was not till after this 
ilomi-,tic broil had lasted for several months, that the prudent policy of the 
^punish monarch sueeeeded in reconciling the hostile parties, and thus secur- 
ing the nqmblic from the liorrors of o. civil war. He reaped the good fruits of 
his teinpi'rate emuluct in the iiiainteiiaiico of his own authority in the counsels 
of the rupublie ; thus binding to hiniself an ally wliose navy, in time of war, 
served greatly to strengthen his maritime resources.* 

While detained on tliis d<dicutc mission, .Don John did what he could for 
Tunis, by urging the viceroy's of Sicily and Naples to .send immediate aid to 
the beleaguered garri.sonK.t But those functionaries seem to luive been more 
interested in the feud.s of Genoa than in the fate of the African colony. Grau- 
Vflle, who presided over Najile-s, was ('ven said to be so jealous of the rising 
fame of John of .Wistria, as not to be unwilling that his lofty pretensions 
should bt‘ somewhat liumbled.f The supplies sent were wholly unequal to the 
exigeiu'y. 

Don John, impatient of the delay, as .soon as he could extricate himself 
from the troubles of Genoa, .sailed for Naples, and thence speedily crossed to 
Sicniy. Ho there made every eifort to a.ssemble an armament, of wliich he 
prepared, in spite of the reiuoiistraiices of his friends, to take the command in 
person. But nature, no less than man, was against him. A tempest scattered 
his liect ; tind when he laid reassenibleil it, and fairly ptxt to sea, he was 
baflled by contrary winds, and taking refuge in the neighbouring port of 
Trajjaiii, wa.s detained there until tidings reached hini of the fall of Tunis. 
They fell heavily on his ear; fur they announced to him that all his bright 
visions of an African empire had vani.shed, like the airy fabric of an Eastern 
tale. All that remuined wms the consciousnes.s that he had displeased his 
brother by his scheme of independent sovereignty, and by his omission to raze 
tlie fortress of the Golctta, the unavailing defence of wdiich had cost the lives 
of so many of liis brave countrymen. 

For a brief but very perspicMums view of the troubles of Genoa, see San Migual, 
Hist, de Filipc Segimdo (,ton!. ii. eai). 30). The care of this judicious writer to acquaint 
the reader witli cunteinjiuravy events in other countries, as they bore more or less directly 
on Spairi, i.s a eharaeteristic merit of his history, . 

: t Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 113 , 

t Tlie principal cause of GranYulle’s coldness to Don John, as we are told by Cabrera 
(Pilipe Sfegundo, p. echoed, as u.sual, by Vanderhammen (Don Juan dc Au.stria, fob 
dS4), was eiivy of the fame ■wliieh the hero of Lepanto had gained by his conquests both 
ip love arid iu war. “La causa pirincipial era el poco gusto quo tenia de acudir a Don. 
Juan, invidioso do SU.S favore.s do Jlarte i Venus.” Considering the cardinal’s p’rofession, 
he would seem to have had Ro right to envy any one’s success in cither of these fields. 
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But Don John, howcvet chagrined hy the tidings, was of too clastic a temper 
Jo yield to despondency. He wjis a knight-erraiit in the true sense of the 
'term. He Blill clung as fmnliy a.s ever to the hope of one day carving out witli 
his good sword an iniicpendeut dominion foi* himself. His lii’st step, he con- 
sidered, was to make his peace witli his hrothcr. Though not summoned 
thitlicr, he resolvc>i to rc-tiirn at once to the Castilian court,— for in thatdiree- 
’■■ion, ])c felt, lay the true road to preferment. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

Int!;rn;il .VdiJilJiintratiuii nf Spain— Absolute Power of the Crown— Royal Councils — Alva 
and Ruy ibmiez- E.-.piiioKii— Pe -soiial Habits of Philip— Court and Nobles— The Cortes— 
The Gijiu'di-i of Gnstile. 

Sev-entckx years had now elapsed sine' Philip the Second ascended the 
throne of his uncestor-s, — a period long enough to disclose the policy of his 
government ; longer, indeed, than that of the entire reigns of some of his pre- 
dece.ssors. In the previous portion of this work, the reader has been chiefly 
occupied with the foreign relations of Spain, and witli military details. It is 
now time to pause, and, before plunging anew into the stormy scenes of the 
Netherlands, to consider the internal administration of the country, and the 
character and policy of the monarch who jiresided over it. 

The most important epoch in Castilian history since the great Saracen in- 
vasion in the eighth century, is the ruigu of Ferdinand and Isabella, when 
anarchy was succeeded by law, aud from the elements of chaos arose that beau- 
tiful faliHc. of order and constitutional liberty wliich promised a new era for the 
nation. In the assertion of her I’ights, Isabella, to whom this revolution is 
chiefly to be attributed, was obliged to rely on the support of the people. It 
was natural that she should requite their services by aiding them in the 
recovery of their own rights, — especially of those which had boon usurped by 
the rapacious nobles. Indeed, it was the obvious policy of the crown to 
humble the pride of the aristocracy and abate their arrogant jiretensions. In 
this it was so wcdl supported bj’" the commons, that the scheme perfectly suc- 
eecded. By the depression of the privileged classes and the elevation of the 
peojtle, the/ ditl'eront orders were brought more strictly within their eoiistitu- 
tional limits; aud the state nuule a nearer approach to a well-balanced. 
Ibnited monarchy than at an3>- previous period of its history. 1 

This ansi»ieioua revolution was soon, alas ! to bo followed by another, of s, 
mosr disastrous kind. Charles the Fifth, who succeeded his grandfather, 
Ferdinand, was bom a foreigner, — aud a foreigner he remained through his| 
whole life. He was a stranger to the feelings and habits of the Spaniards, had! 
little respect for their institutions, and as little love for the nation. He con-j 
tinned to live mostly abroad ; was occupied with foreign enterprises ; and thei 
only peo]dc whom he really^ loved were those of the Netherlands, his native 
land. The Spaniards requited these feelings of indifference in full measure. 
They felt that the glory of the imperial name shed no lustre upon them. Tims' 
estranged at heart, they were easily provoked to insurrection by his violation, 
of their rights. The insniToction was a failure ; and the blow which crushed 
the insurgents on the plains of Villalar, deprived them for ever of the few 
liberties wlu'ch they had been permitted to retain. They were excluded from 
all share in the government, and were henceforth summoned to the Cortes only 
to swear aliegianee *to the heir appartmt, or to funiish -subsidies for fcbeir 
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mastoi’, Thfiy -were indeed allowed to lay their giievances hefere tlie throne. 
Bat they had no means of enforcing redress ; for, with tliii cunning i>oliey of 
a despot, dhtules would not receive their petitions until they had lii'st voted 
the : supplies. 

The nobles, who ha.l stood bv their master in tlni struggle, hired no hctler, 
They fauiul too late huw short-sighted was the policy which had led them U 
put their faith in princes. Henceforth they could not he said to form a. injces. 
sary p;irt of the icgislatiire. For a.s they insisted on their right to bo excused ■( 
Frutn hearing au\ share in the burdens of the slate, they could take no part i» 
voting the supplies ; and as this was almost the only purpose for which the 
Coitrs Was coiii’eneil, their presence was no longer rerjuired in it. Inste.ad of 
the jiowei's whieli were left to them untouched by Fei'diiuuid and Isabella, they 
were now amused with high-sviunding and empty titles, or with olMees about 
the person of the monurch. in this Wiiy they gradually .'-aiik into the unsub- 
stantial tiiuugh glittering jKige.uit of a eWrt. JMeanwhih- the government of 
fitstile, assuiuiiig the, ](iiwers of both making the laws and enforcing their 
exeeutiiin, lj"i‘uuie in its eswutial atlnhute.s nearly as ub.sohite as tluit of 
Tiirkfiy. 

.Siirii uiis the gigantic disputism which, on the diaitli of Charles, j)assed into 
the iiaiids of PIiiU)> the hee.oud. The. son had many <iualities in cotninou with 
lii-s fatiter. But among the.so Av;i.s not that restless ambition of foreign cou- 
i£Ue.st which w.m i!Ver goading the emptwor. Nor was lie, like lii.s father, 
urgeil by the love of glory to military achiev>-meut. Ho was of too sluggish 
a Uiitiii'e ti» eiiihark readily in great enterprises. He wa,s capable of much 
hdx'ur ; Inil it was oi' that sedcnt.iry kind which bedongs to the cabinet rather 
than tile cam]!. His tendencies -were nalurally pacific : and up to the period 
at which wo are now arrive<l, lie had engaged in no wars hut those into which 
he had been ilr.iwn by the revolt of his vas.sal.s, as iu the Netherlands and 
Granada, or tho.se fordid on him by eiremnstancos beyond his control. Such 
WAS tho wav which he had carried on with tho pope and the French monarchy 
at the beginning of his reign. 

But while _Ies.s anihitiou.s than Charles of foreign aeijuisitions, Philip was 
full as tenacious of the possessions and power w'hieh Iiad come to him by 
iiiheritauce. Nor was it likely that the regal prerogative would suffer any 
diminution iu his reign, or tliat the nobles or commons would he allowed to 
retrieve any of tho imniunitii;s whicli they had lo.st under his jjredeces.sors. 

PhiU]> vmderetowi the character uf liis countrymen better than his father 
had done, A Spanianl by birth, he was, as I have more than once had occa- 
sion to rijinark, a Spaniard in his whole nature. His tastes, his habits, his 
prejudices. w;ere all Siiaiiish. His policy wa.s directed .solely to the aggrandise- 
ment of Spain. The distant races wliotu he governed were all strangers to 
him. AVitli a few exceptions, Spaniards were the only }iersons he placed in 
offices of trust. His Castilian countrymen .saw with pride and satisfaction 
that they had a native prince on the tlironc, wdio identified his own interests 
wit)i_ theirs. ^ TJiey contrasted this conduct with, that of his father, and 
requited it with a devotion such as they hail sliowni to few of hi.s predecessors. 
They not only lield him in reverence, says the Yeuetian minister Contarini, 
but respected his laws, as something sacred and inviolable.* It was the 
people of the Netherlands who rose up against him. For similar reasons it 
fared just the opposite with Charle.s.^ His Flemish countrymen remained loyal 
to tho last ; it w'as his Castilian subjects who were driven to rebellion. 

Though tenacious of power, Philip had not the secret oonsciousness of 
strength wliich enabled his father, unaided as it were, to bear up so long under 


* “Quoata oppinioue, che di lui si Ii4, rends le s 
Wli. lielasifine di Goutarini, MS. 


( k'lsji pid saeros*.nete et inviolft 
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tho lini'den of piupire, Tlio habitual cautioa of the son made him averse to 
tulvii)^- any slcp of importawi'e without first ascertaining the opinions of others. 
Yet he was not willing, like his ancestor, the good Queen Isabella, to invohe 
the to-operativui of the Cortes, and thus awalcen the^consciousness of power in 
aai arm of the govenimeut which had been so long smitten with paralysis, 
rfuch an expedifnt was Ihiught with too much danger. He found a substitute 
in the several coimeils, tlie members of which, aitpointed by the crown and 
leinovable at its pleasure, were pledged to the support of the prerogative.^ 
Under rerdinand ami Isabcdla there had been a complete reorganization of 
these t'fiiincils. Their number was increased under Charles the Fifth, to suit 
the increased extent of the empire. It was still further enlarged by Philip.* 
[Jmlcr him lliere were no less than eleven councils, among which may bo par- 
ticularly noticed those of war, of linaucc, ai justice, and of state.f Of these 
Turii<us' bodies the eoiuieil of .state, charged with the most impwrtant concerns 
t)f the itimnirchy, was held in highest consideration. The number of its 
inembiTs v.nied." At the time of which I ajn wi'iting, it amounted to sixteen,? 
lint the weight of the business devolved on less than half that number. It 
was eonqioscil cd’ both ecclesiastics and laymen. aVmong ^he latter were some 
eminent j'lirists. -I s[>rinkling of men of the robe, indeed, was to be found in 
juost of the councils. Philip imitated in this the policy of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who thus intended to humble the pride of the great lords, and to 
provide themselves with a loyal militia, whose services would be of no little 
advantage in maintaining the prerogative. 

Anmug the members of the council of state, two may he particularly noticed 
for their pre-emiiienco in that body. These were the duke of Alva and Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, prince of Eboli. With the former the reader is well acquainted. 
His grt'at talents, his ample experience both in civil and military life, his iron 
will, ami the fearlessness with which he asserted it, even his stern and over- 
bearing manner, which seemed to proclaim his own superiority, all marked 
him out as the leader of a party. 

The (iinpuror appears to have feared the aseeiidaiicy which Alva might one 
day acquire over Philip. “Tliedukc,” wrote Charles to his son in a letter 
before cited, “ is the ablest statesman and the best soldier I have in my domi- 
nions, Consult him, above all, in military atfairs. But do not depend on 
him entirely in these or any other matters. Depend on no one but yourself.” 
The advice was good ; and Philip did not fail to profit by it. Though always 
seeking the ojtinions of others, it was the better to fonn his own. He was 
too jealous of i^ower to submit to the control, even to the guidance, of another. 
With all Ids deference to Alva, on whose services he set the greatest value, the 
king .seems to have shown him birt little of that personal attachment which he 
evinced for his rival, Ruy Gomez. 

This nobleman was descended from an ancient house in Portugal, a branch 
of which hiul been transplanted to Castile. He had been early received as a 
page in the imperial household, where, though he was several years older than 
Philip, his amiable temper, his engaging manners, and above all, that tact 
which made Ids fortune in later life, soon rendered him the prince’s favoiuite. 
An anecdote is reported of him at this time, which, however difficult to credit, 
rests on respectable authority. While engaged in their sports, the page aeci- 

* A manuscript, entitled “Origen cfe'faa Cons^os,“ withoui date or tlie wamp. of the 
auUior, in the librai-y of Sir Thomas Phillips, gives a minute account of the various 
councils under Philip the Second. 

t "Sono XI.; il consiglio dell’ Indie, Castiglia, d’Aragona, d’inquisitione, di camera, 
dsil' mi;liiu, lU guerra, di lmziend.a, di giustizia, d’ltalia, et di stato.”— Sommario del’ 
cudine rim si tieae alia corte di Spagna circa H goveroo delli atati del Be Catholico, MS 

t Ibid. The date of this fuanuseript is 1570, 
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dentally sfcmck tho prince, Tlie eini*eror, greatly inccnsu.l, and conceiving 
tliat sucli aji indignity to the heiv-apparont was to be eliaccd _oiily ]iy the 
blood of the oilendcr, (;o>ideinne(l the nnhiippy youth to lose his 'Vlie 
tears and entreaties of PhiUp at lengtli so far softened tlie heaid (d' his iathor, 
that ho consented to comrnute tho punisluncut of death ibr exile. _ hidt ial, it; 
is hard to believo that Charles had ever really intended to carry his enud sen- 
teneo into exeentinn. I'lie exile wa.s of no long duration. The .society u[ 
Gomez ha<l becotrio indispensable to the prince, who, pining imdcr the. sepa- 
ration, at lengtli jn-evailed ou his father to recall the young nolile, and reinstate 
him in his i'onuer' situation in the palace,* 

The regai’il of Phili]>, who was not of .a iickle dispo.sition, seemed to increase 
with yeans. We. find Ituy G'oniez one of the lirilliant .suite wlio aeeompanied 
him to London on Ids visit there to wed the English ipiemi. Afre-r the enipe- 
ror’.s ;d>.lieation, lliiy Gomez continued to occiipy a di.stinguislied pdaee in 
Pliiliji's housL'lioltl, iis first gentleman of the bedchamber, liy virtue of this 
odice he was ivijuired to attend Ids master both at his rising and his going to 
re.st, Hi.s situation gave him ready acce,ss at all hours to the royal person. It 
was .soon understood that there was iio f»ue in the court who exiu’ci.sed a more 
important iullucnce over the monarch ; and he naturally became the channel 
through which aj'.plicauts for favours .sought to prefer their petitions, t 

Mciuiwhile the most .substantial honours were liberally be, stowed on him. 
He was created duke of Pastrana, with an income of twcnty-fivii tliomsiind 
crown-s— a largo revenue, considering the value of money in that day. The 
title of Piustraua was subsequently lui-rgod in that of Eboli, by which he ha.® 
continued to bo known. It was derived from his marriage with the ]irineess 
of Eboli, Anna de Mendoza, a lady much younger than he, and, though blind 
of one eye, celebrated for her beauty no less than her wit. Blic was yet more 
celebrated for her gallantries, and for the tragic re.sults to whicli they led— -a 
subject closely connected with the personal history of Philip, to w'luch I shall 
return hereafter. 

Among ld.s other digiuties liuy Gomez was made a member of the council 
of state, in which body he exercised an influence not inferior, to say tho least 
of it, to that of any of his aasociatos. His head was not turned bj^ hi,s pros- 
perity, lie did not, like many a favourite before him, display his full-blown 
lortune.s in the eye of the world j nor, though lie maintained a state suited to 
his .station, did he, like Wolscy, excite the jealousy of his master by a mag- 
nificence in his way of living that eclipsed the splendonrs of royalty. Eat 
from showing niTo^ncc to his inferior.^, he was aifablo to ail, (lid wliat ho 
could to serve their iiiteivsts with the king, and magnanimously .spoke of his 
riviiks in terms of praise. I5y this way of proceeding he enjoyed the good 
fortune, rare for a favourite, of being both caressed by his sovereign and 
beloved by the people. $ 

There is no evidence that Huy Gomez had the moral courage to resi.st the 
evil tendency of Philip’s policy, still les.s that he ventured to open tho 
monarch’s eyes to his errors. H”o had too keen a regard to his own interests 
to attcmiit this. Pie may have thought, probably with some reason, that such 

* Eelfizione di Badoer, My. 

t IneteacI of Buy Gomez,” Badoer tells us they punningly gave him the title of “Key 
Gomez,” to denote his influence over the king. “ II titolo luincipal ehe gli vien date 6 di 
Bey Gomez e non Buy Gomez, perche pare che non sia stato maialcim private con prineipe 
del moudo di tanta autoriti e eosi stimato dal signor suo come egli e da questa Maesta.”— 
Belazione.AIS. 

J Cabrera, Filipe Segnndo, px>. 712, 713. 

Oihrcra has given us, in the first chapter of the tenth hook of his history, a finished 
portrait of Buy Gomez, which for the niceness of its discrimination and the felicity of 
its language may compare with the best compositions of the Oa"tilian chroniclers 
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ii course wouk. avail little with the king, and ■W’-ould Lring rlin on himself. Ilia 
!ii(; was p tsM>d in the atmosphere of a court, and he had imbibed its selfish spirit, 
ill.' had profoundly sludied the cliaracter of his master, and he accommodated 
himself to all liis humours with an obsequiousness which, does little houom to 
his memory. The dnke of Alva, wlio liated him with all the hatred of a rival, 
sprakiug of him after his death, remarked: “liny Gomez, though not tho 
givEite.st stat(‘smaii that (;ver lii’ed, was such a miister in the knowledge of the 
humours and dispositions of kings, that we were all of us fools in 
comparison, ” * _ 

Yit the iiiiln-'iier- tif the favourite was, outlie whole, good.^ lie was humane 
ami lihiTal in his temper, and inclined to peace,' — virtues which were not too 
common in tliat iron age, und which in the council served much to counteract 
the shall Jiolicy of .Alva, rei'sons of a generous nature ranged themselves 
under liim as their loadi.T. Wlnm John of Austria came to court, his liberal 
s]iirit prompted him at once to lean on Huy Gomez as liis friend aud counsellor, 
'fhe cmro.vpoinif;iicc. which passed between them when tho young soldier was 
on his cnnqiaigiis, in which he addrossotl the favourite by the epithet of 
“falh'.'V,” lioufcasing his errors to him aud soliciting his advice, is honourable 
to lioth. 

Tim historian Cabrera, rvho Jiad often seen him, sums up the charaotor of 
liny Goim.‘Z by saying ; “He was the first pilot who in these stormy seas both 
lived aud died secure, always contriving to gain a safe port.”t His death 
took place in July, IfiTS. “Living,” adds the writer, in his piecnliar style, 
“Im preserved the fuv'our of his sov^ereign ; — dead, he was mourned by him, — 
and by the whole nation, which kept him in its recollection as the pattern of 
loyal vassals and prudent favourites,” J 

"llcsides the two leaders in the council, there were two others who deserve to 
ho notii-cd. One of these was Figueroa, count, afterwards created by Philip 
dnkc, of I’cria, a gi'andec of Spain. He was one of those who accompanied 
the king mi his liivst visit to England. He there marrieil a lady of rank, and, 
as the re.idei- may remember, afterwards represented his master at the court of 
Elizabef h. He was a man of excellent parts, enriched by that kind of practical 
knowledge wliicli he had gained from foreign travel and a familiarity with 
courts. He lived magnificently, somewhat encumbering Iris large estates 
indeed by his profusion. His person was handsome ; and his courteous and 
poli.-ihed manners made him one of the most brilliant ornaments of the royal 
circle. lie had a truly chivalrous seu.se of honour, and was greatly esteemed 
by the king, who placed him near his person as captain of his Spanish guard. 
Feria was a warm su])porter of Huy Gomez ; and tho long friendship that 
subsisted lietvveen the two nobles seems never to have been clouded by those 
feeling.s of envy and jealousy which so often arise between rivals contending 
for the smiles of their sovereign. 

The other member of the council of state was a person of still more impor- 
tance. This was the Cardinal Espinosa, who, though an ecclesiastic, possessed 
such an ac(iuaiutauce with affairs as belonged to few laymen. Philip’s eye 
readily discovered his uncommon qualities, and he heaped upon him offices 
in rapid .succession, any one of which might well have engrossed his time. ■ 

* “ B1 scKor Buy Gomez no fue tic log mayores consejeros que lia Iiabido, pero del 
limnor y natural tie los reyes le roconozeo por tan gran maestro, quo todoa los que. 
por aqui ilmtro .'tiidanios tenenio.s la cabeza.donde pensamos que traeraos los pies.”*— 
Bermudez de Castro, Antonio Perez (Madrid, 1841), p. 28. 

t “ Fue Bui Gomez el primero piloto que en trabajos tan grandes vivid y murid seguro, 
tomando sianpre el mejor Puerto.”*— Cabrera, p. 713. 

J " Vivo conservd la gracia tie sn Buy, muerto le dolid su falta, i la llord su Beyno, 
que en su memoria le a comservado paro exemplo de fleles vasnllo.s i pru dentes privados 
do Jos mayores Principea”— Ibid, ubi supm 


But Espinosa. %¥as as fond of labour as most men are of ea-se ; anti iu every 
situation be not only performed his ovm share of the work, btit very often that 
of his as.sociates. He? was made president of the eonucil of Castile, as” well as that 
of the Indies, and finally a member of the council of state. He was inquisi- 
tor-geiunal, sat in the royal chancery of Seville, and held th<! bishopric u{ 
Signen^a, one of tin; richest sees in the kingdom. To crown the whole, in 
1568, Pius the Fifth, ou the application of Philip, gave him a c-ardinalts luit. 
The kiug secni.s to have taken the greater pleasure in this rapid elevation of 
Espinosn, that In*, .sprang from a eoinparatively humble condition ; and thus 
the height to which he raised Iniu served the more keenly to mortify the 
imbles. 

But the cardinal, as is too fiften the oaso with those who have suddenly risen 
to greatness, did not bear his honom'.s meekly. His love of power was 
in.sa.iiaMc ; and when an oiriee became vacant iu any of hi.s owu departments, 
h(! wa-; [Jivnnpf to .secure it for one of bis dependeiit.s. du anecdote is told in 
relation to a place in ibo ebaneery of f5vanada, which bwi become ojten by the 
<leath of the inennibent. As soon as tlie news reaelied Madrid, Hernandez de 
(kjrdova, the royM oqueriy, made, application to tb«.’ kiugfor it. Philip ansu'cred 
that he was too late, that the place liad been already given a.way. “ How am I to 
undta'.'ituml your iintjcsty ? " .said liu* }>etitioner ; the tidings were brought to 
me by a courier the moment at wbioh the }iost bcearne vacant, and no one 
eould'have lirought them .sooner unless bo had wings.” “ That may be," said 
the nionaixdi ; ‘ ‘ but I have just given the place to aiiotber, whom the cardinal 
reeoniiiu'iuled to me us I w'as leaving the council.” 

Espinos.'!, says a conteinpormy, wa.s a man of noble presence. He bad the 
air of one born to eomrnand. His haughty bearing, however, did little for 1dm 
with the more iiinnble suitor.s, and disgu.stcd the great lords, wdio looked down 
with contempt on his lowly origin. They complained to the king of his 
intolerable arrog,'im;e ; and the Idug was not unwilling to receive ihedr charges 
j^ainst him. In fact, he had himself grown to be displeased with his minis- 
ter’s presumption. He was weary of the deference which, now that Espinosa 
had become a cardinal, he felt obliged to p.ij' liim ; of coming forward to 
receive him when he entered the room ; of taking off his cap to the, chureh- 
mau, and giving him a seat as high as his own ; finally, of allowing him to 
interfere iii all appointments to offici;. It .sjjomed incredible, says the 
historism, that a prince .so jealous of his prerogatives should have submitted 
to all this ,so long. + Philip was now determiueil to .submit to it no longer ; 
but to tumble from its pride of iilace the idol wliieh he had raised with his 
own hands. 

He was slow in betraying bis intention, by word or act, to the courtiers, 
still more to the unfortunate minister, who continued to show tin! same 
security and eonlldenuo a.s if he were treading the solid ground, instead of the 
crust of a volcano. 

At liingth an opportunity offered when Espino.sa, in a dtscu-s-sion respecting 
the affairs of Fhimlcrs, made a .statement wliieh the king deemed not entirely 
conformable to truth. Philip at once broke in Jipon the di.scour.so with an 
appearance of great indignation, and chiirgod the mini.ster with falsehood. 
The blow was tlie more effectuiil, coming from one who had been .scarcely ever 
known to give way to passion.^' The cardinal was stunned by it. He at once 

* “ Puede si?r, pero el C-irdenal Eapinoisa ino consulto en sallcndo del consojo, i provel 
1ft plaea.”— Cabi'cra, I). 700. 

t “Que en priueipe tan zedoso de su immunidad i ofieio pareeio meroible su folcrancift 
Imats ftllt’d-Ibwl. ulii siipni. 

t The .anonymous author of a contemporary relation speaks of the king as a person 
little subject to pu.ssions of any kind. The language is striking: “E questo Rc poco 
Boggetto alls imsioni, venga ouS, o per inoliuazione naturale, o par co.stume ; e quasi non 
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saw Ms riiiti, and the vision of glory vanislxed for ever. lie ndtlulrexv, more 
dead than alive, to his Iionse. There he soon took to his bed j and in a short 
iinte, in September 1572, he breathed hia last. His fate was that of more 
than one minister wliose head had been made giddy by the height to which 
ho had climbed.* 

The cuimeil of state nuder its two great leaders, Alva and liny Gomez, 
was sure to lie divided on every question of impoidance. This was a fruitful 
.sonree of cinliarrassment, and to private suitors, especially, occasioned 
infinite delay. Such na.s the liostility of the parties to each other, that, if 
an aji])lii;ant for iavom- seriired the good-will of one of the chiefs, he was very 
certain to c-ncmintf?r the ill-will of the other, t He was a skilful pilot who in 
auc'h cros.s .sciis could kt'cp his coui'.se. 

Yet Ihe e.visteiii'o of tlie.se division.s docs not seem to have been discouraged 
by Philip, who s;iw in them only the natural con-setpionee of rivalry for his 
favour, 'J'hi'V gave liim, moreover, the advantage of .seeing every question of 
inonicnt wcir(‘vanva.s.-vil, /ind, by furnishing liim with the opposite opinions of 
his c<)uncilIor.s, taiablcd him the more accurately to form liis own. 

In tlie mean time, the value whic.h he .set on Iwth the gi’cat chiefs made him 
careful not to di.sgnst cither by any show of preference for hia rival. He hold 
the balance adroitly between them ; and if on any occasion he bestowed a 
mark of liis favour on the one, it was usually followed by some equivalent to 
the other. J Thus, for the tinst twelve years of his reign, their influence may be 
said to have been pretty equally exertocl. Then came'the memorable discussion 
respecting the royal visit to the Netherlands, Alva, as the reader may 
remember, was of the opinion that Thilip should send an army to punish the 
refractory aud bring the country to obedience, Avhon the king might visit it 
with safe^ to his own ])er3on. Kuy Gomez, on the other hand, recommended 
that Phili]) should go at once, -without an army, and by mild and conciliatory 
measures win the malcontents back to their allegiance. Each advised the 
course ino.st congenial to his own temper, and the one, moreover, which would 
have required the aid of his own service.? to cariy into execution. Unfortu- 
natelj', the violent niciisures of Alva were more congenial to the stern temper 
of the king, .ind the duke was sent at the head of his battalions. 

Put if Alva thu-s gained the victory, it was Ruy Gomez who reaped the ■ 
fruit.s of it. Left witliout a rival in the council, his influence became pre- 
doiuiiiiiiu over evtiy other. It became still more firmly established, as the 
result showed that iiis rival’s mission was a failure. So it coutinned, after 
Alva’s retni’ii, till the favourite’s death. Even then his well-organized party 
was so decidy rooted, that for sevei’al years loiigfir it maintained an ascendancy 
in the cabinet, while the duke languished in disgrace. 

Philip, unlike most of his predecessors, rarely took his seat in the council 
of shite. It was his maxim tliat his ministers would more freely discuss 
measures in the absence of their master tlian when he was there to overaw'C 
them. The course he adopted was for a mmtUa, or a committee of two or 
three members, to wait on him in his cabinet, and report to him the proceed- 
ings of the council. § He more commonly, especially in the later years of his 

appariscono in lui i primi niovimeiiti nS dolT ahegrezza, ne del dolor?, n6 delT ira an- 
cora.” — MS. 

* “El Rcy le. liaWo tan asperamente soTire el afinar iina verdad, quo le rnatb breve- 
menle,” say.s Cabrera emiiliatieolly.— Filipe Segimdo, p. 6&9.J 
i “lerelie dii vuole 11 favore del dnea d’Alva porda quello di Kuy Gomez, e chi cerca 
il favore di Buy Gomez, non ha quollo did iluca d’Alva.”— Kelaziono di Soriano, MS. 

t Eaiike ]ia.s given .same perlinent examples of this in an interesting sketch which ho 
has prasented of the rehitive i>ositions of these two statesmen in the cabinet of I’liilip.— 
Ottoman and Spanish Empires (Eng. trans.t, p. 3S. 

5 “Kon si tvova mai S.M. presento alk> deliberationi ne i consigli, ina deliberato chiama 
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reign, prefeXTcd to receive a full report of the discussion, xvritten so as to leave 
an aniplo margin for his own commentaries. These were faainently eharae- 
teristic of the man, and were so minute as usually to cover several sheei'i of 
paper. Philip liad a rraerved and unsocial temper, lie prefei-re- i to rvork 
alone, iu the seclusion of his closet, ratluT than in the jirestnure of other.'--. 
This may e.xplaiti the reason, in part, why he seemed .so much ro ]n-el'ei- wrixiug 
to talking. Even xvith his private secretaries, who wm-e always ni\iv .it haiul, 
he eho'^c to eommuniiMte hy wriliiig ; and they hatl as large u m;i-.s of his 
autograph note', in tlieir po.ssessiou, a.s if the corre-spomlence had h. eji i-ai ried 
on from dilfereut. part-j of tluj kingdom.* His thoughts too— e.t any rate 
hi.H wor.is— came .slowly; and hy -W'riting he gained time for il.-c utterance 
of tlnna. 

Philip has keen aceust-d of indolence. As far as the hody wr.s eoiicerned, 
.such an iaicmution was tvcll lounded. Elveu wlien young, he liad m i fondfi'-.'S, ,n! 
we have, st;en, for the robust and chivalrous sports of the ag.'. He ncvi-r, like 
his fiithtT, conducted military expeditions in pemon. He llnaiglit. it wiser to 
ibilsAV the ctiamplc of his great-graudfatiier, Ferdinand tin- t'atimlie, who 
!-tay«-d at hotm- and .sent his gene.rals to command his armies. As little did l.u’. 
like to tiMvel, — fonniiig too' in this rcspec.i a gre.-d eontrast; to the eiupercir. 
He hiul been ycar.s on -the throne hclVire In; made u visit to his grerd' southeni 
t'lqdlah Seville. It was a matter of eomitlaint in f’orte.s that he thus -with • 
drew’ hinr-eif from the eyes of Ids .siihjeets. The only sjiort he caved for — not 
by any means t o pxccs,s— was sliooting with lti.s giui or his i;ro.sd)inv .such game 
as he'conld liiid iu his own grounds at the wood of S’egovia, or Ar.uijiiez, or 
.some other of his plea.saiit country .scats man- of them sit a great di.sianec from 
Sladrid. 

On a vi.sit to svndi plaees he. w(3ultl take with him as large a hcaji of ])apr-r.s 
a.s if he a poor elork, earning Ids bre.-ul ; .and after the I'atigiio.s of the 
chase, he would retire to Id.s cabinet and refresh himself with his de.-.p.itches. f 
it would, indeed, be a gn-at mistake, to charge him witli slnogishmess of mind. 
He was content to toil for hours, and hjng into the night, et his solitan' 
Inboui’s.-l: No expression of weariness or of impatienee was kiiu-wn to tescape 
him. A characteristic anecdote is told of lum in regard to this. Having 
written a despatch, late at night, to bo .sent on the following moridnig, hd 
handed it to his .socmtai-y to throw .some .sand over it. Tlii-s I'uaclionarj’j AvIio 
happened to In; dozing, suddenly roused himself, and, .snatching u]) the ink- 
stand, emptied it on tlic paper. The king, coolly rem.'irking that “‘it would 
have been better to use tlie sand,” set liiTn.scdf down, without any complaint, 
to rewrite the whole of the Iettor.§ A prince so lauch adilicti-d to tin- pim, we 
may -ivell bcliev(;, must Inave left a large amount of autograph matc-rial.s behind 
him. Few moinirclis, in point of fact, have done s<3 umeh iu this way to 
illmstrate tlie ]ii.story of their reigns. Fortunate would it have been for the 


ana dulle tre oon.sulte . . . , .alia qaal sempre si ritrova, oiide sono lette le risolutioiii del 
eonsiglio. ’’—Rolaziono di Tiepolo, IIS. 

* llankc, Ottoman .and Spanish Empires, p. 82. 

+ “El dia quo iva a cafa holvia con aiisias de holver al trabajo, como un ofiohd pobre 
que luiviera de gauar la comida con. ello.” — Lqs Dichos y Heehos, del JRey Phelipa II. 
(Brusselas, lf360), p. 214.~See also Belaziono di Pigafetta, MS. 

t Relazione di Vaiidrainino, MS.— Belazioue di Contariai, MS, 

“Di.stribuia las boras del dia, se puede deeir, tocUs en los negocios, quando yo lo 
conoci ; porque aunque las tenia de oqio u oeupaciones forgosas de su per,sona, las gas- 
tava coil tales criados elegidos tan & proposlto que quanto li.ablava venia k ser lufor- 
niarse tnueho, dcscanso en lo qao k otro costara nota y fatiga.”~MS, Anon, in the 
Library of the dukes of Burgundy. 

J Bichos y Heehos -de Phelipe II., pp. 339, 340. 
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v.hn was lo jirofit by it, if iho royal composition bad been somewhat 
less liiilus,'. aiul the handwriting boiucwhat moi-e legible. 

rinliji was an economist of time, mid regulated the distribution of it with 
gicat })vci-i.sion. In the inorning, he gave audience to foreign ambassadors. 
'H(' afti'i’wards heard nnibS. After mass came dinner, in his father’s lashion. 
but diiiner was not an affair with Philip of so much moment sis it was with 
i liarl- s. lie was exeeediugiy tcmpei-ate both in eating and drinhing, and not 
milVi-qui-nlly had ins }iliysi.-ian at his side, to warn him against any provo- 
taln</ of the gout,— the hereditary disease which at a very early period had 
begun to alfeci his liealth. Alter a light rc2)ast, he gave audience to such of 
his stibjee.fs as desired to jtresent their memorials. He received the peti- 
tioners graciously, and listeneil to all they had to .say with jiatieuce, — for 
that Wits ins virtiu'. i>ut his eonnlenunce was exceedingly grave-, — which, in 
Iriitli, was iis natural e.xpression ; and there was a reseiwe in liis dejiortment 
wL’i li made th<; boldest I'cc-l ill at ease in his jivesenee. On such occasions lie 
woiiiil s;!y, •‘Compose yourself,” — a recommendation that hud not always the 
tranquillh’.ing elfect intended. ■ Once when a })apal nuncio forgot, in his con- 
tusion, the adtlre.ss he liad jtreparcil, tlie king coolly remarked : “If you will 
bring it in writing, I will read it my.stdf, and exjiedite your biisines.s.” t It 
was natural (hat men of even tin; liighest rank should be overawed in the 
{•re.senec of a monarch who held the de.slinie.s of so many millions in his 
hands, and who .siUTouiuled liimself with a veil of mystery which the most 
cunnuig ])olitician could not penetrate, 

Tiui 'reserve so uotieeahle in his youth increa.sed with age. Hu became 
more difficult of access. Hi.s jmblic audiences were much ]c.ss frequent. In 
the summer ho woulii escape from them altogether, by taking refuge in some 
one of his country places. His favourite retreat was his palace-mona.stery of 
the Kseoiiitl, then slowly ri.sing under his patronage, and affording him an 
oi'ciipulion Congenial with his taste. He .seems, however, to have sought the 
eoumry not so mucli from the love of it.s heaulii.-s as for the retreat it afforded 
him from the toun. 'When in the latter, he rarely .showed himself to the 
ljublic eye, going abroad chiefly in a close carriage, and driving late, so as to 
return to the oily after dark.+ ” 

Thus he lived in solitude even in the heart of Iiis capital, knowdng niueli 
less of men from his own observation than from the reports that were made to 
him. In availing himself of these sources of information he was indefatigable. 
He (.‘iiused a statistical survey of Spain to he prepared for his own use. it was 
a work of iinmen.se lahouz’, embracing a vast amount of curious details, such avS 
were rarely brought together in tliose days. S Ho kept his spies at the 
])i incipal Eurojieau courts, who furnished him with intelligence ; and he was 
us well tieqnainted with what was passing in England ard in France, a.s if he 
liail reside; I on the .s])ot. Wc have seen how well he knew the .sinalle.st details 
of th'i iiroecedings in the Hetherlaiids, soiue-timos even better than Margaret 
herself. He employed similar means to [jrocm'e infomation that might be of 
service in making appointments to ecclesiastical and civil office.?. 

In his eagerness for information, his ear was ever open to accusations against 

* “A. e-stoa ostaado turhados, y desaleutados, los animava dizieadoles, Sossegaos.”— -Dicliss 
y Ileclios de Pholipo II., p. -10. 

t “Diaiendole si lo tracts esorito, lo vcr6, y os hare despacliar.’’— Ihid. p. 41. 

t “ Qitando esco di Palazzo, suolo inontare in \m cocchio eoperto di tela incerata, es 

seirata a iiiodo cite non si vedc Suole quando va in villa ritoinare la sera per lo 

porte del Pareo, senza esscr veduto ila alcuno.”— Belazione di Pigafetta, MS. 

§ Eanke, Ottoman and Spanish Ers.aires, p. 32. 

laglis speaks of seeing this work A the library when he visited the E,sc«Ra-— Spaia in 
1S30, vol. {. p. 348. 
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•Ills ministers, which, as tAcy were sure to in; locktu] np in his owr. iiivtm, 
•were not slow in coming to him.* Tliis liUctI his inijiu ivith sn.^pii iiiu-.. H,-. 
waited till time had proved tlu’ir tenth. Irwitiiig Iho ol.jfci t-r li'cm v.ith 
particular favour till the hour of vengeanne had arrived. Tin' madi-r v. ill mh 
liavc forgotten the terrible saying tif T’iiiii]ts own luhtorLsu, “Hi-f li.ug.r 
followed cio.se upon his smile.” f 

Even to the luinisters iu whom I’hilip ajipf-ar.'.l umsi' to (Miuidc, he ulle!! 
gave hut half hi.s eoniidenco. lu.ntead of inmkly fuiniTjii'rg Uif iit iriili ;i nii; 
atatonicKt of fact.s he sometimiis nuid;* ,«u Impi-rfci t a ilindosiu'e, thtii. whi'u 
Ms measures came to he taken, his eou7-.S(,'!h)r.s curpiTi'd to ilmt of iiov.- 
much they had heen kept in iguorap.'v. 'SVli.-n li" ■•oiiaiiuine ih -l to :\u to ,tiiy 
foreign ile^jiatehes, he ivould not .-'.'vui-ie to curr tiie_ oT'iginil, f-trikiag out 
some pa'-v-tgi-s and iiiseriiiig other.s, so :.■> he-t to si-rve his '-e. ”'li • copy, 
in tiih g.ii'hled form, \v.is given to the toumil. n.i- li) • i ase i.iiii a 

letter of ihm .Tohii of AiiMria, eoutrduiiet .'u orciu Jit of tb>' tv’i»’.d!h-.> of Ueuoa ; 
the originul of which, with its uir.nonni. air- vati-ms iti the r )y:d h ■Uib.' riling, 
.still (Mi-te in the archive.^ oi'Sjmiiijca.s.;!- 

Hut though rhilijf.s .suspieitum n.i^ure prevented liim iViun erttirely rnu^ing 
his mluisters,— though with chiiiiug re.si-rve he kept at a didan.'e even. UfO.si; 
who appruiuhed him ne.mst. - he w s l.imi, ei. u Uiici li. to Id', e n.iut , was 
not c.'ipiieiou.s in his humour ,s, and seiiieu'., it' ever, g.-we way t.i tlioi,* .sallie.s 
of p.iS'ioii so common in j.riueos clotlmd with .-deiohiti p-twer. lie was patient 
to the last degrr-e, and rarely eh.mged his iniiiisters witheui g.i id c.uise. Jtnv 
tlomer. was not the only conrlier who etvntjmK'ii in tlic ruval servu-e t j I'v end 
of his day. s. _ , 

Philip wa.s of a earcfii!. or. tei any tnitii, of a frugal uisjiusitiiu;, v. hieh lie 
Titay well have inherited from Jii.s father: though tiiis did not, .a,-, with his 
father in later life, di'gciU'r.do into pansiniony. Tlie heginniug of hi.;, reign, 
indeed, was distingui.shed hy .some ael.s of uueomnioii lilmality. Cue oi these 
occurred at tin? chase of Alv-a'.s cinnp.iign.s iji Italy, tvhen the king ]>re.sented 
that eotmnander with a hiuulrod and hft.y Ihumsand ducats, greatly to the 
discontent of the emperoi-. Thi.s w.as ('ontraiy to his ttsiud policy." A.s he 
grew older, and the expenses of government pre.ssed more heavily on 1dm, 
he iH'eume more economical. Yet those wdio served him had no reason, 
like the emperor’s servants, to comphun of their master’s iaeannes.s. it 
WR.S ob.«erved, however, tliat ho was .slow to recompen.so tho.sG who served 
him until lltey had proved theiuselvea worthy of it. Still it was a man’s 
uAvu fault, says! a eontempioraiy, if he was not well jiaid for ld.s servict.s in 
the end.§ 

In one pari ieular he indulged in a most lavish expenditure. This was his 
iioiKsehoId. It wa.s formed on the liurgnndian moded, — the mo.st stately and 
magnifu'ent in Europe. Its peculiarity eonsLsted in the. number and ipiality of 
the meiiihers who composed it. The principal o/lieoi-s were noble.s of the 
highest rank, who frequently held posts of |^cat consideration in the .state. 
Tlm.s the duke of Alva was chief major-domo ; the prince of Eboli was first 
gentleman of the hedcharaber ; the dulio of Eeria was captain of the Spanish 
guard. There was the grand equerrsf, the grand Iiuut.sraau, the chief muleteer, 
"»»d a host of officers, some of whom were designated by menial titles, though 

‘ ilaako, Ottoman and Spanish Kmpircs, p. S3. 
i See auto, vol. il. eirc. iia 
t liafuente, Historia de EspaJia, tom. siv. p. 44. 

fhe liistorian iell.s us he has seen the original letter with the change.s made in it by 
Philip. 

. § “Chi eomincia a servirlo pu6 tener per certa la remunerazione, se il difetto non vien d» 
•ttei." — Relazione Anon. MS. 


(’ia-!t]iei's of fluuiiy. * * * § Tliere vfeve forty pages, sons of the most 
hi.UM's in f aslilt*. “ The whole honseliold amounted to no less fclian 
fifu>rii hundred persons, t The king’s guard consisted of three hundred men, 
one-third cf 'whom were S[iauianh!, one-tliird Flemings, and the romaiuder 

GtinnaHs.i 

The <{ue<>ii liad also hejf< btal>lishment on the same scale. She had twenty- 
his lailit;s-i}i-\vuitiug, and, among other functionaries, no less than four 
})Iiy.iieian.s to walt-h over lier health.^ 

The aiinuid coet of the royal establishment amounted to full two hundred 
thon.-and llorin.-i.H Tiic L’oites r-arnestly remonstrated against this nselc.-s pro- 
digality, bi'.-eoehing the king to place his honseliold on the modest scale to 
whii-h tin mon.iu'li.! of Uasliic had Ixen aecnstouied.ir And it seems singular 
that one (i-H.fliy r'o averse to t'xtravagance and ]Jomp .shoxdd have so recklessly 
indulged in tlicm here. It was one of those inconsistencies Avhich we sonie- 
tiiiu s'lueet with in private life, when a man, habitually careful of bis expenses, 
iudulg<s liimw-If in souk;, which taste, or, as in this case, early habits, have 
made liini icg-ird as iudi-spensable. Tlic emjieror had been careful to form the 
houst hold, of his .son, when very young, on the Buvgmidiau model; and Philip, 
thus (.arly Trained, probably regarded it as e.s.scnti.iT to tlie royal dignity. 

li’lic king did not .•ill'cct an ostentation in his dres.s corresponding' with that 
of hi.- hou-sehohl. This .seemed to be .suited to the solau'-coloured livery of his 
own It-elings, .and wa.s almost always of hlack velvet or satin, with shoes of the 
former material. lie wore a cap" garnished with plume, s after the Spanish 
fashion. He used few ornaments, seai’co any but the rich jewel of the Golden 
Fleece, which hung from Iiis neelT. But in his attire he was .scrupulously 
neat, says tlie ■\’’eueti.TU diplomatist who tells these partictilars ; and he 
changeA his dress for a new ouc every month, giving away Mfj cast-off 
oUits to Ills attendants. * 

_ It was a ciijdtal defcot in Philij/s administration, that his love of power and 
]ii,s di.stru.st of othei-.s made him desire to do everything him.sclf ; even those 
thiijg,s which_ could be done mucli better by his ministers. As he was slow in 
making up his own opinion.^, ami s-ldom .acti‘d without first a.scert<aining those 
of hi.s council, ve Tuay well unueistand the mischievous conse(pTencG.s of .such 
delay. Loud were the eompIaiul.s of private suitors, who saw month after 
month pass uw.iy without an answer to their petitions. Tlie .state suffered no 
le.ss, as the whecLs of government .seemed actually to stand still under the ac- 
cumulated pre,ssurt‘ of the, public busiues.s. Even when a decision did come, 
it ofeeu cann- too late to he of service ; for the circumstances -which led to it 
had wholly changed. Of this the reader has seen more than one example in 
the Netht'rlands. The favourite saying of Philip, that “ time and lie were a 
nialoii for any other two,” was a sad mistake, Tlio time he demanded was his 
ruin. It was in vain th.at Granvelle, who at a later day came to Castile 'to 
assiiiae the direction of affairs, endeavoured, in his courtly language, to con- 
vince the king of Jus error, telling him that no man could bear up under 

* Tti’].i;:ione della Corte ili Spagn.a, IMS. — Relasiione di Badoer, SM. — Etiquetas de 
Palaeio.'MS.. ■ ■ 

+ Belazione di Badoer, MS. 

J ‘'Ha Ire giiardie die 100 personc Tuna; la piu honorata e di Boigognoni e Komminglii, 
die lianno ad es.ser lieu nati e .sr-rvoiio a eavallo, c si dieono Arcieii aecompagnando bene il 
Ee per ia citta a piede. non in fll.a, in.a alia riuftisa intorno alia persona reale ; I'altii soixo 
d’Albardieri 100 di naziou itiiesea, ct altri e taiiti Spagnuoli.”— Belazione delia Corto di 
■Spagna,,MS. ■■■■•' ' ■ .. 

§ Eaumer, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, voi. i. p. 106. 

H Ibid. p. 105. «f Corte.S of 155S, peticion 4. 

“Qnesti liahiti senii>re,pcino nuovi et puliti, perehe ogni inese so glimutn, etpoigli 
dona qnando ad uno, e quauUc ic. tm altro.”— Keiasione di Pigafetta, MS. 
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such a load of business, which sooner or later must destroy his health, |>ei]ui|is: 
his life.* * * § ■■ 

A letter addressed to the king by his grand almoner, Dmi I,uis ilanriipu', 
told the truth in plainer terms, such as had not often reache<l the royal ear. 
“ Your majesty's subjects cverytvhere complain,” he s.'iy.s, “ of your manner of 
doing businos.s’; silting all daylong over your pa]ier.s, from your de.«irf‘, as 
they intimate, to seclude yourself troin the tvorld, and from a want of conil- 
dencu in your nunister 3 .t Hence .such iuterniinable delays as lill the .soul of 
everj' suitor with despair. Your snlijecls are discontented that you refuse to 
take your scat in the council of state. The Almighty,” he adds, “ did not 
send kings into the worhl to speiul their daj’S in reading or writing, or even in 
meditation and prayt-r,”— in which Philip was understood to pass much of his 
time, — “but to .serve as puldio oracles, to whicli all may rc.surt for answers. If 
any .sovereign liave receivwl tins grace, it is your majesty ; and tlic greater 
the sin, therefore, if you do not give free, actress tf> all.’at (dm? nviy be surprised 
tt» tiiid that language such as this was addressed Ut a prince like l'Itilii» the 
yecoini, and thiit lie .should have borne it so patitaitly. But in this the king 
re.scniblcd his father. Churchunm and jtrsters— of which latter he. hutl u.sually 
one or two in attemlanee—wcrc privilegeti ]icrsojis at his court. In point of 
fact, the honiilic.s of the tme hiel tis little etfect tis the jt'sts <.if the other 

Tlie pomp of thii royal establishinent was imitiileil on a smalit?r sirah? by the 
great noble's livijig on their vast estates .strattered over the country. Their 
revenues wert? very largo, Ihtmgh often heavily bnrilened. Out of twenty- 
three dukes, in 1581, only three had an income .so low as Ibrty thousand 
ducat.s a year. § That of most of the others ranged from fifty to a hundred 
thousand ; and that of one, the duke tif Medina Sidonia, was computed at a 
hundred an<l thirty-five thomsaml. Revenues like these would not easily 
have been matelied in that day by the aristocracy of any other nation in 
Ohri.stendoin. H 

' The Spanislt grandees preferred to live on their e.states in the country. 
But in the wintt-r they rcjiaired to Madrid, and di.splayed their jnagnificence 
at the court of their sovereign. Here they dtizzled the eye by the .splendour of 
their eipuipages, the beatity of their horses, their rich liveri<?.s, and the throng 
of their retainers. But with all this the Castilian court was far from appeai-- 

* frach.'ird t-ites a iia.s.s.iKe from one of Granvelle’s unpublished letiere, in wiiieh he says, 
“ Suplieo it V. M., eon la lunnildad qua devo, ques coiisiderando fiuanto .su viiti iiiiporta al 
pn'ueipo nurstro seKur, a tudos bus reyno.s y Kstados, y va-sallos Riiyo.s, y anu il toda la 
ehibstiaudad, niirando eu que luisoraniio estado quedaria sin Y. M., sea .servido mirar 
adelante mas por su snlud, descaiBando.se de tan Brando y continuo truhajn, quo tanto 
daflo le haze." — Ihipport prefixed to the Corro-spondance do Philiiipe II. {tom. i, p. li.), 
in which the Belgian seholar, with his usual conscieiitiousnesa and care, enters into an 
c.xamiiiation of the ekuuctcr and pui-soual habits of Philip. 

t “ Eiabiendo en otra ocasioli avisado a vucstra niagestad do la pnblica querella y descon- 
suclo que liabia del cstilo quo vuestra niagestad habia tornado de negociar, estando per- 
petuamento aside a los papeles, por toner mqjor titnlo para Imir de la gente, arleinas de 
no qiiererse flar do iiudie.”— Caita quo escrivio al Seuor Hey Felipe Segundo Don Luis 
Manriqiie, su limosuevo mayor, MS. 

t " No embio Bios a vuestra inagestad y a todos los otros P.eyes, que tienen sus veces en 
la lierra, para que se extravien leyendo ni c.soribiendo ni aun oonteiiiplando ni rezando, si 
no para que fuosen y scan publicos y patentes oraculos a donde todos sus subditos vengan 

por sus respuestas Y si a algun Roy en el mundo did Dios esta gracia, es & vucstra 

juagestad y por eso es mayor la culpa de no manifestarse 4 todos.”— Ibid. 

A copy of this letter is preserved among the Egevton MSS. in the British Museum. 

§ Notn di tutti li Titolati di Spagna con li loro casate et rendite, &e. fatta nel 1581, MS. 

B Ibid. 

The Spanish aristocracy, in 1581, reckoned twenty-three dukes, forty-two marquises, aad 
fifty-six counts. All the dukes and thirteen of the inferior nobles were grandees. 


ill" in tli<> t'VPs of foroiguers a gay one ; forming in this respect a contrast to 
the Viinrfc of Margareit of Tanna. It seemed to have imbibed nnicii of 

the seriou- and indeed sombre character of the monarch who presided over it. 
All was .stably and ccremonions, with old-fa.slxioned manners and usages. 
“There is iiotlung new to he seen there,” Avrite the A’^enetian envoys. “There 
is no pleasant gossip about the cv(ints of the day. If a man is acquainted Avith 
any iicavs, he i.s too pnnlent to repeat it.* * * § The courtiers talk little, and for 
the most }'art are ignorant ; in fact, without the least tincture of learning. 
The arrogance of the givat lords is beyond belief ; and Avhen they meet a 
foreign axnbassadnr, or even the nuncio of his holiness, they rarely condescend 
to salute him by raising their eaps.t They all affect that imperturbable com- 
posure, or apathy, AA'liich they tonn 

They gave no .splendid Ixanquets, like the Flemi.sh noble.s. Their chief 
iiinuseiiieiit Avas gaming, — tin; hereditary vie.e of the Spaniard. They played 
di^cp, often lu the great detriment of tlieir fortunes. This did not displease 
the king. It may seem strange that a society .so cold and formal should 
be mneh adiUeted to iutrigue.g " In this they followed the example of their 
niii.ster. 

Thu.'s |)assing their days in friA'olous aninsemeiits and idle dalliance, the 
Sitanish nobles, with the lofty titles and ]>reteusious of their ancestors, Avere a 
degenerate race. AVith a Icav brilliant exce])lions, they filled no important 
po.st.s in the sttite or in the army. The ]ilaces of mo.st consideration to Avliieh 
they as]iircd Avere those eouuecded Avith the royal household ; and their greatest 
honour was to po-ssess the empty pri Alleges of the grandee, and to sit with 
their heads covered in the ])resence of the king. |1 
From this life of splendid humiliation they Avere nothing loth to escape 
into the country, Avhero they i)assed their days in their ancestral castles, sur- 
rounded by princely domains, Avliieh embraced toAvns and villages AV’ithiii their 
circuit, anti a population sometimes reaching to thirty thousand lamilies. 
Here the proud lords liA’ed in tnily regal pomp. Theirhoimeholds were formed 
on that of the sovereign. U'hey had their inujor-domos, their geutiemeii of 
the bedehamber, their grand equerries, and other olficeis of rank. Their halls 
were filled with hidalgos and cavaliers, and a throng of inferior retainers. 
They were atteiuital by body-guards of one or two Imndred soldiers. Their 
dwellings Avere sumptuously liiruished, and their sideboards loaded Avith plate 
from the silver quarries of thi! Noav AVorld, Their chapels Avere magnificent. 
Their Avives afi'ected a royal state : they had their ladies of honour ; and the 
page whit .served as cupbearer kiiolt while his mistress drank. Even knights 
of itncicnl lilood, Avlioni she addressed from her .seat, did not refuse to bend 
the knee to her.li 

Amidst all this splendour, the Sixanish grandees had no real poAver to coire- 

* " La c.orta it nmta ; hi publico non si ragioua di nuove, et chi pure le sa, se le trace.”— 
Belazione di Pigafetta, MS. 

t “ Sono d’aiiiaio tanto clevato . . . chc e cosa molto difficile da cwdere . . . . e quando 
avviene ehe incoiitriiio o nnnzi del itonteKce o aTubaSoiadori di qualche testa coronata o 
d’altro stato, poeliissimi .son qnelH che si levin la berreta.”— Eelazione di Badoero, MS. 

t “Non si attende a lettcre, mala Nobility e a niaraviglia ignorante e ritirata, inante- 
nendo nnii certa sna alterigia, die loro cUiamano siissiego, ohe vuol dire tranqtdUiU et sicn- 
rezza, et quasi serenha.”— Rdazioiic di Pigafette, MS. 

§ “ Non .si convita, non si cavalca, si giuoca, et si fa aU’ amorc.”— Ibid. 

See also llie Helazioni of Ilaiioero and Oontarini, 

11 Dr. Salazar y Jtlendoza takes a very exalted view of the importance of this right to wear 
the hat in the presence of the king,— “a prerogative,” he remarks, “so illustrious in 
itself end so admirable in its ell'cets, that it alone suffices to stamp its peculiar character 
on the dignity of the grandee.”— Dignidades de Castilla, p. 34. 

Ranke, Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 57, 
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spond witli it. . Tiiey couitl no longer, as in the days of thpir i,ah. r.~, engage 
ill fends with one another; nor t'ould they enjoy ilic piivilcMi-. ,s[i liiglUy 
pmed, of renouncing their allegianeo and declaring w;ir upon tlif ir soi -r.-ign. 
Their nuincvous vassals, instead of being gathered as of yoiv iuiu a foi’teddalk* 
laililai'y array, haul sunk into the more humble rank of retains.- sv. whfi st-n-eil 
only to' swell tlie idle pomp of their lord’s establi'-lnns'iil : tlicy w< ve no isaisjer 
allowed to bear arms, ('Xeept in the service of the ernwii ; and afni' ths- 
Moriseoes ha'l been rcdui'Cil, the crown had no oecamon ft.ir ilieir .services, nji. 
less in foTdgii war.* 

Till' lut'i; -nr* -s iiy wliich Ferdinand and Isabella hiid broken tl;e ]>uv,t, r of tins 
ai'iKlocj.i- y liol lici-Ji enforced wdth still greater rigour by f'jirairs |]ii; rilth, 
sud v.-t-re i!ow (iirncd out t-Teii more eiiectually by Pliilip die .'■•-‘.-oud ; f.r 
I’hiMp iiud ;lio aiiAMiitage of being alpiys in Spain, while (‘i;..vies {. .--ed nue-t 
of his time in otb.or part.s of his tioiiiiiihm^-. Thus cv* r pnv-'ur, I’iiilip we.s as 
Xtron.'pt (o i-nibivo the law against the liigho.-t nuuln as against Ike bumhlest of 
his .Kwltjeeis, 

iil'-ij of i.'Uik eommiUided the nnnies aluoad, aii-d w.-iv .'cnt a ■ '.ieevoys to 
Kaplcs, Pi-.ily, .Milan, anil tlie province.^ of tiie New M'oiid. liiu. at home 
they weio j'umly raised t*) civil ov military ('fliee. They nr h*iigi-r formed a 
necessary part of the national legi-’latiirc, and weie scMi m suiumoned io the 
na-eting.s oT the tPrtcM ; for the (V.srdian ludde ehdiued rxeiuptiou from tlu- 
public, bimlcne, and it was rarely lluit ihc t'orf c.s were nssi luhicil for uuy other 
iiurpo.se tiuiii to imposo tliosc biinh iis. Tims, wirlioat poliiicid po’,vi‘r“(,f rmy 
Kin*l. they I'esidcM like -.o nmuy privaio ge-riilenien on their (.'.-vtilr,-; jii the. 
f'tiiiuliy. Tlicir ]iriiief;]y .style of Jiving gave no umbrage to the king, who v.us 
rather 2)lea.scd to see tlicm di.ssipato their vast rcvc-uuc.s in a w.iy ibat Wfw 
iirtcudtd with no wor-'c evil tiiaii that of driving the proprietors to exactions 
wJlieh made them odious to tiieir vassals.f .SiicJi, we are assured by a Tene- 
tian envoy — who, with great [)0\v»'r,s of observation, was jdaced in tin* best 
situation for exerting iliem — wa.s rho policy of J’Idlip. Thus;” hi- eoneiudcH, 
“'did the king make, him.self feared Uy rJio -t.- who, if they had managed dis- 
cretely, might have made themselves feared by him.” J 

■While the ariatoeniey was t]m.s depve.s.scd, the strong arm of CJnii'le.s the 
Fifth had stripped the f-'astilian i-omraons of their most precious rights, i’lulip, 
happily for himsell', was spared the odium of having reduced them to this 
abject condition. f?ut he was as careful as his father could have been, that 
they should not rise from it. The legislative ]iower of the commons — that 
mo.sfc import.'int of all their privilegas—was nearly amuhilr.ted. The Ca.st ilian 
Cortes were, it is true, freipicntly convoked nnih-r Pliilip-- more frotpiently, 
on the whole, than in any preceding reign ; fur in them .still resided the 
power of voting .supplies for ihe crown. To h.ave suimnoued them .so often, 
therefore, wa.s rather a prooi of the. necessities of the. govenimcnt than of 
rfisjiect ibr the rights of the eornmoms. 

'I'he (tortes, it is true, still enjoyed the privilege of laying their grievances 
before the king ; l-Uit as they were coinjielled to vote the supplies before they 
Iire.senteil their grievances, they had ]o.st the only lever by which they souJd 
etfectually ojieiute on the royal will. Yet wlimi we review their petitions, and 
see the cai6 wdth which they watched over the iiitcrcMs oi the nation, and tJip 
courage with which they maintained them, we cannot refuse our admiratien. 
IFe must acknowledge that, under eVery circumstance of di-seouragement and 

* Kelazioiie di Tiepolo, MS.— llelaaioiie Anou. MS.- Ruiaiione di Couiariiii, MS. 

t “ Che per contrario allligiono i loro proprii sudditi onde incorrono rtel loco odio.— 
llelauione di Contarini, MS. 

t ''Temono Sua Mdesta, dove, quan-lo si govemas’seto prudentcniente, saricno da essa 
per le loro forze temuLi.”— Ibid. 


(.{,}!!. -'iiHi, tU old Castilian .spirit still Ihigeroil in the liearts of tlie people , 
hi of tliis, it tvill not he amiss to cite a few of these petitions, which, 
wither sui-afs,‘-iiil ov not, may serve at least to show the state of public 
• .f.hilou on tlic topics to which they relate. 

One, of vt‘j i‘iited le. nui'iiL-e, is a romoiistrance to the king on the enormous 
s xpni.-e of las household — “ us great,” say the Cortes, “as ivould he required 
j..rth;i ^•onque^.l of a kingdom.”''*^' The F.urgimdian establishment, iudepen-- 
dciiSiy of it.s (’o.stHTu-;s, i'oiuid little favour with the honest Castilian ; and the 
Cttrtes prayed hi., maj! sty to abandon it, and to return to tlie move simple and 
natural usage of liis aiiceslors. They representetl “the peruiciona cffeci.s 
'.vhieh ti-.i'. m.tiiiu r of living necessarily had on the great nol ties and others 
i.f his Mihjf.'b, puuiii to follow the exanijtJe of their master. ”t To one of 
lie "o pi ihuni'- Philip repiled, that “he would cause the uuitter to be inquired 
iido, uijil .'-iijli nit.-ii..aiJi'f.s to bo, taken as were must for liis service.” Ifo altera- 
tion took dm trig his reign ; and the IJiirgundian estahlishment, -which in 
’faPJ iiivoi’v’id ;iu aiiiiunl tdiurge of a hundred and fifty-si.x; millions of m.-ira- 
Vfdiri, wa-J euiiiinuoil by his suceessor.”J 

Anot.hri' I'i’iuiinstrance of enu.staiit reeurreiicc — a jtroof of its ineflicacy— 
wiLs lli.it iigiiiiist the itiicniitioii of the crown lands, and the sale of ofliecs and 
the liO-ier titli-s oj’ nohildv. To this the king nnide answer in mucli the same 
etpiivocal Luigiiitgi! iis beioie. Another pctiiiou hosought him no longer to 
heel; an increase of hi.s revenue by imposing tii.\'cs williunt the sanotion of the 
Coiles, required by tlu- aiuucut law :md usage of the realm. Philip’s reply on 
this (uii.'a.siou -was plain ciiuugh. (t wtis, in truth, one worthy of an eastern 
doRprd. “The nccessitic.s.” die said, “wliieh li:ive compelled me to resort to 
the.se mciisuivs, tar from having cesused, have increiuscd, and are still increas- 
ing, alhuving me no nltenmtive" hut to pursue ilic course I have adopted.” § 
Philip’s cinharras.snK-nt.s wtsre indeed great, — far beyond the- reach of any 
ilnancial .skill of liis ruiui.sPn'.s to remove, lli.s vuriou.s e.vpcdients for relieving 
liimself from the burden which, Jis he truly said, was becoming heavier every 
day, form a eurimis ehaplur in the history of iimiuce. But tve have not 
yet rt;aehi;d tlie period at which they can lie Tuo.st eiicetively presented to 
the reader. 

The coiunioii.s strongly iirgnid the king to complete the great work he 
iiad early muleriuken, of einhodying in one code the municipal law of 
Castile, i( They gave careful attention to the adiuimstiittion of justice, ; 
.slowed their desire for the reform of various abuses, especially for qiiickon- 
iug the despatch of busine.ss, proverbially slow in Bpain, and, in short, for 
Jeiieving suiloi.s, a.s far as ])OK.sible, from the manifold vexation.s to whiehi 
they were, daily expo:-cd in the tribunals. 'With a wise liberality they re*! 
eommonded that, in onler to secure the services of competent persons ini 
ju<ii(;ial oliices, their salaries — in many eases wholly inadequate — should be 
greatly inereaslui.li '« 

Thu Coi-te.s watched tvilh a truly parental care over the great interests of the 
state — its eominerce, its luisbandiy, and its manufactures. They raised a 
lornl, and as it would scum not an ineiibctiial, note of rei-non,strance against 
thu^ lyranuieal jiractiee of the crown in seizing for its own use the bullion 
which, a.s clse-\vhei'u .‘.tated, hail been imported from the ITcw Woild on their 
twn account by the merchants of Seville. 

Some of the petitions of the Cories show what -wotild be thought at the 

* “Qne bastarilii i>ara eoriquisttiv y gtmar un reyno.”~Oortos of Valladolid of 1558, pet. 4. 
t Cortes of I’olcdo of 1559, pet. 3. 

t Lafuentf, Histori.c cle Espaflii, torn. xUi. p. 118.’ § Ibid. tom. xiv. p. S07. 

li Coi-tea of Valladolid itf 1558, pet. 12. 

V Lafaente, Hislori.adc ^paila, tom. xiii. p. 125. 
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present day a strange ignorance of the true principles of legislation in respect 
to commerce. Thus, regarding gold and silver, independently of their vahn; 
as a medium of exchange, a.s coustitating in a peculiar manner the vreallh <,f 
a country, they considered that the trae ^liey was to keep the pieeioua metal.-; 
at home, and prayed that their exportation might be forbidden. Yet this wa.s 
a eoramon error "in the sixteenth century with otlier nations bi'sicle.s tie; 
Kpanim-ds. It may .seem singular, howei’er, that the exjjerienee of t!iu-e- 
fourths of a century had not sati-sfied the Castilian of _ the futilify of .su.'!i 
attempts to oh.struet the natural eurrent of eonnnercial eirenlation. 

In tlio .sjiine .s]tirit, lln-.y besought tlie king to jirohibit the tise of gold an-i 
silver in plating eopjier and other .stih.stanees. as well a.s for \vearing-a}>p;in I 
and artiele.' ol'hotiichuld luxury. It was a wa->te <if llie juei iou-; iih-t.iN, whii-b 
we.re neeiled fur oiher pe.rpo.-eri. This petition ot' tiie •■onnnun.s may he refeii'e-! 
in par:, no doubt, to tiair fondne.s.s fur sumpluaiy i.iW':, wliirii in t’aslilr 
formed a more ample eoile than eoiild be easily f uiiid in any other eunnlrv,' 
The iove of eo.-,lIy and ost.nitations dre.-s was a {i.is.-.iou wliieh th<\y may have 
eaught from their neighbours, the ripaui.sh Arab.s, \vho il' lighte.'i in thi.s way 
of displaying their opuh'ueo. It furnished aeeordingly, fiom .m early period, 
a IVuitfnl theiiie of (leelaniatioii to llieelergy, in th-ir Invei-livos again.st the 
jKvmp and vanities of the world. 

Unforttuiutely Pliilip, who was freguenlly ih af to the wi-.er Migge.stion.s 
of the Curt itf, gave his sanction to this jietition ; and in a /j/ngaud/ri devoted 
to the object, lie carried out the iilea.s of the legi.-.Ialure a.s heartily as the mo.st 
au.stcre retormer euuld have df .sired. As a slate jt ii'er, it has eert.iinly a novel 
aspeet, going at great length into such ininnte .speeifteations of wcaring- 
apjuirel, both tnale and fernali', tlmt it would seem to liuve been devised by a 
committee of tailors and milliners-, rallier than of grave legisl.itors.-i- The 
tailors, indeed, the aiithois of lhe.se seduclivo abomination.s, did not escape 
the. direct aniniudversiou of the Corte.s. In another ])etition th(‘} were de. 
nouneed as unprofitable i>ersons, occupied with neisllework, like women, instead 
of tilling the ground or sowing Ids majesty iii tiie wars, like men.J 

In the same spirit of impertinent, legldation, the (,'oit(‘s would have regu- 
lated the expenses iff the table, whieh, they .said, of late years had been exoe.s- 
give- They recommended that no one .should be allowed to have more than four 
dishes of meat and four of fruit served at the same meal. They were further 
scandalized by the increasing u.se of coaches, a mode of convoyuuce wliieh had 
been introduced into Spain only a few years before. They regarded thorn as 
tempting men to an effeminate indulgence, which most of them could ill aiforcl. 
They conisidered the practice, moreover, as dctriinfutal to the good hor.senian- 
ship for which their ancestors had been so renowned. They prayed, therefore, 
that, considering “the nation had done well for so many years without tire 

* The history of luxury in Castile, and of the various ena(>trnonts for tlio restraint of it, 
tunas the .subject of a work by Slcjuiiere y Guarino.s. emit aining iruuiy curious parLienlar.s, 
e.speciaUy in regard to the life of the Castilians at jm earlier prriod of tlieirhi.story.—IIis- 
toria del Iiuxo (Madrid, ires, 2 tom. 12mo.). 

t “Aiussi mismo niandamos que ninguna persona de ninguna eondicion ni c.alidad que 
sea, no pueda traer ni traya eii rojia ni en vestido, ni en ealza.s, ni jiibon, ni eii gualdrapa, 
nignarnieiondcmulani de cavallo, ningun genoro do borcbido ni recauiado, ni gandujado, ni 
entorchado, ni chaperia de oro ni de plata, ni de oro de eaiSutilio, ni de martillo, ni ningim 
genero de trenza ni cordon ni eordoncillo, ni franja, ni pa-saniano, id peapiinte, ni perlil de 
oro ni plata ni ae.da, ni otni cosa, airaque el dicUo oro y plata se.an falsos,” fee,.— I’racmatica 
expedida a peticion do la Cortes de Madrid do 1063. 

t “ Ocupados en esto oflcio y genero de vivienda de coser, quo babia de se para las 
umgeres, muchos honibres que podrian servir a H. M. en l.-i guerra dejaban de ir a ella, 
y dejaban tambien de labrar los caiiipos.”-~Cories of 1573, pet. 75, ap. Lafucute, Hist de 
JSspaila, tom. xiv, p. 407. 
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use- of coai'hos, it might henceforth be prohibited.”* Philip so far complied 
-vi itli their ix-tition, as to forbid anj’’ one but the owner of four horses to keep 
a coach. Thus he imagined that, while encouraging the raising of horses, lie 
should (droetnally discourage any but the more -wealthy from affecting this 
costly luxuiy. " 

TIktc Avas another petition, somewhat remarkable, and worth citing, fis it 
.shoA\,-i the altachinent of the Castilians to a national institution which has 
often incurred the censure of foreigners. A petition of the Cortes of 1673 
pravcil that some direct encouragement might be given to bull-fights, which 
(if late had slioAvn symptoms of decline. They advised that the principal 
town.s .>^10111111 he required to erect additional circuse.s, and to provide lances for 
the (’('mliat:nit«, and music ior the entertainments, at the elim-go of the muni- 
1 ipalitie.s. 'i'Jiey iirsisted on this as important for mending the breed of 
horses, as Avell as for furiiinhing a cliivalrous exercise for the, nobles and caA-a- 
liei's. This may excite some surprise in a spectator of our day, accustomed to 
see only the most wretched liaeks led to the .slaughter, and men of humble 
condition skirmishing in the ai*ena. It Avas othenvi.se in those palmy days of 
ciiiA'alry, when the liorses employed Avere of a generous breed, and the com- 
b:itant.s woi-e noble,?, Avlni entered the lists Avith as proud a feeling as that -with 
which th(“y AA'ould have gone to a toumeyn Even so late as the sixteenth 
centtuy it was the boast of Charles the Fifth, that, AA'-hen a young man, he had 
fought like a matador, and killed his huU. Philip gave his assent to this 

i )etAtion, with ii promptm^ss which showed that he understood the character of 
nis countrymen. 

It Avould he an error to regard the more exceptionable and frivolous petitions 
of the Cortes, some of Avhich have been above enumerated, as affording a true 
type of the predominant character of Castilian legislation. The laAvs, or, to 
speak correctly, the petitions of that body, are strongly impressed with a 
AA’ise and patriotic sentiment, showing a keen perception of the Avants of the 
community, and a tender anxiety to relieve them. Thus Ave find the Cortes 
recommending that guardians should be appointed to find employment for 
such young and destitute persons as, without friends to aid them, had no 
means of getting a livelihood for tliemselves.+ They propose to have visitors 
chosen, Avhose duty it shoidd he to inspect tlie prisons every Aveek, and see 
that iitiing arrangements were made for securing the health and cleanliness of 
the inmates. J They desire that care should be taken to have suitable accom- 
modations provided^at the inns for trave]lei's.§ "With their usual fondness for 
dome.stic inquisition, they take notice of the beha-viour of .servants to their 
masters, and, with a simplicity that may Avell excite a smile, they animadvert 
on tht‘ conduct of maidens who, “ in tlie absence of their mothers, spend their 
idle hours in reading romances full of lies and vanities, which they receive as 
tnitii.s for the government ot their OAvn conduct in their intercourse Avith the 
workl. ” li The books thus stigmatized Avere doubtless the romances of chivalry, 

■* Cortu.s of 167;!, pet. 75, ap. Lafuente, Hist, do Espaila, tom. xiv. p. 408. 

+ Ranke, Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 50. 

4 cada semana 6 cada nies so nomhron enlos ayuntamientos de cada ciudad 6 AdUa 

d(>.stos Rpynos, dos Begidores, ios quales .se hallcn a la vision y-visitas de la careel.”— Corte.s 
of Toledo of 1060, 18G0, pet. 102. 

§ Provision real para que los mesones del royno esten hien proveidos de los mantenimien- 
tas wscesarloa para los caminantes, Toledo, 20 de Octnbre de 1560. 

11 “Como los luaneehos y las donzellas por su o(nosidad se principalmente ooupan en 
aquelio [leer libros de inoutira-s y vanidades], desA'aneeense y aficionanse on uiorta nianera A 
los <;as()s que leen en aquellos libros liaA'cr acontescido, ansi da amorcs oomo de armas y 
otra-s vanidades : y afficionado-s, quando se offrece algnn caao serayante, danse a el mas d 
rienda suelta quo si no lo hAAviessen Icydo.”— Cortes of 1558, pet. 107, cited by Ranke, 
Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 60. 
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■wliicb at tins pa riod were at the lieiglit of their popularity in ( '.-r- 

yantes liad not yet aimed at this ]>ei3tilent literature those riiait,.-; of ridlniis' 
which did mon: than any legialatitm could have dojic t<nvariis driving it 
thevland," ■ 

The conmoii'. watched ocvrthe Imritiess of cducatioriL as Ri-.diiu-ly C’. ovor 
any of the iiiaterial isitere-its of }iiu .date. They inspected the eoiniitiou ot tl." 
higher setniiiiiries, ami would have proriFioii nnide for tlic foundatiou ol la-w 
cltairs iu the- niiiversit ics. In aec'cmlainn; with their views, though not in eon- 
forjnityto a?iy peritivo suggestioa, Philip puldisheda iiragiaatie in vespeer to 
these institmhiii'. He oohiplained of the praetiee, rapi>ily increasing auamg 
his subjt4 of goiiij; il.n ad to g. t rlitir edueatioa uhen the iin d tiniih piu- 
visioit was nrale iu'r it at lenno. The ctfect was ciiiinoutly disnsir-.ns ; f..r 
while the C'estiliun nrdveisiti. s languished for want of p:UiTtnagi', tie' .-tUili-nl 
ivlio went .riii.,.dwas j nity .-lire to wlui n with id. as n>C tin- hcsi- ailed to 
his own loiiutiy. The Iririg, iluivforo, prohihitwl SjaniiVus Sre u going tt,' 
any iini'»i'r-.iU- .nit of his domiiaons, tind D tpiired :ill now atir,,...) to rcTurn. 
Tins edict i;c, ae. '.nqianied wiih tin.- eoveie, nmndiy of f-n fei-^iitsyif lisrir .-c. iiiai' 
[Kihses-dons for eis '.esi.a'dcs, and of liachlinjeut cini cniiti-catiiin ofprop.-rty 
for kyineri."' 

This hind of ]iUgnni.ti.', though made douhric'S in accordanee with the 
pijnda!' . iiiig, iiifeUL i .1 .-iicicii of arhiii.r.y pow’i r 1 iiat emnot 1 <■ charged 
oii’inosc which cniauai.d dii-ivily I'iom il.e migge^tioii of the leghLliir. . In 
this resjs..‘l, however, it fed! far short of tlios-a ordinaurc-s which jn'oeei ded ex- 
( lusiveiy froruihc royal will, without ndiTfUco to the wishes of rin; eoTumons. 
Hufh ordinance.' — and they v.< re j.i'ohal.ly niuiv numerous than any other 
cdaa.s of laws during tlu.s reign — aiv th>ulu!c:--s among Ilia most aridtraiy acts of 
which a, mnuiuch can he giiilry ; i'or tin y imply .nothing less tlnui an assump- 
tion of t];e huv-makiiig p.-wef into liis 'own hands. Iml-ed, they mot with a 
.stnmg icmonstraiii’.; in the year loT;.*, wiieu Philip was iii'.'sought by tin.' euin- 
Tucius not to niiike any laws hut siieli as had first rcceivcl the sanetiou of the 
Hortes.t Yet Philip might; vindicate himself hy the e.vamjdu of his prede- 
cv.ssor.s— even of tlio.se who, like Ferdinand and Isahella, had most at h.'art the 
inttre.sis of the natiuu.J 

Tt must be further admitted, that the more regular mode of proceeding, 
with the <;o-oiieraiiou of the (.'ortes, had in it mueii to warrant the idea, that 
the read right of legislation was viatod in the king. X petition, usually 
eonoln’d in tlm most humble teiius, prayed his majesty to give his assent to 
the. law proiKcsed. This ho did in a few woj-ds ; or, what was much iriore, com- 
iiioi', hi- ivinscd D3 give it, deelariug that, iu the existing c‘a.se, “it was not 
e.xpcilicnt tliat. any change should he maiie.” It was ob.served that the num- 
ber of ea.'ics iu which Pliiiip rejected the petitions of the eonuuoiis was much 
grealiw 1 hail had been usual with former sovereigns. 

A more fivipicut praetieo with Philip was one, that better suited his hesi- 
tating natuie and habit of jirocrastination. He roplicl in ambiguous tcims, 
that “he would take tlie matter into consideration,” or “ that he would lay it 
heforc his counoil, and lake .such measure.^ as would be best fur his service.” 
Thus the Cortes adjourned in ignorance of the fiite of their iietitions. Even 
when ho announced his iussent, as it was left to him to prescribe the terms of 
the law, it might be more or les.s cpnfornuible to those of the petition. The 

* Praoinaiiea para quo ningim natural d« e,stos reyuos vaya a estudiax fuera de ellos, 
AraajuKS, 22 de Noviembre dc 1650. 

t Marina, Teoria do las Cortes, torn, ii, p. 219. 

t See tlie “ Pragrnatu-as del Beyno,” lirst printed at Ak-alii de Henares, at tbe close of 
Isabella’s reign, in 1503. Tliia famous collection was alino.st wholly made up of the ordi- 
nances of Ferdinand and Isabella. After passing through sevend editions, it was Qnallj 
absorbed in the “Nueva Kecopilaeion" of Philip the Second. 
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{■.'(ii it'r- l.:ivi3i£f lidf'ii diairiissed, tliero was no redress to be obtained if tlie law 
did not i-xpi't'ss tbeir views, Jior eonld any remonstrance be presented by that 
bodv until tbeir next ession, usually three yearslater. The practice established 
by Oharh s the Fifili, of postpoiiiufj the i)rescntii]g of petltidus till the suii^lies 
had beoii voted, and the imuiediute. adjoiirinaeut of the legislature, afterwards, 
'.fcitred iiu alwolute authority to the princes of the house of Austria, that made 
a itiufnl change in the ancient ooiistitutioii of Castile, 

Yet the ineoting.s of the C'ortes, shorn as that body was of its ancient privi- 
leges, were not without important benefits to the nation, None could be 
hciti r aequaiiited than the deptities with the actual wants and wishes of their 
consTituents, It was u manifest advantage for the king to receive this infor- 
uiatioii. It enabled him to take the course best suited to the interests of the 
peoplf, to nJiich he ^vould natimilly be ineiined when he did not regard them 
a.s fiojillieiiijg wiih his own. Even when he did, the strenuous support of their 
own views by the- counnuns might compel liim to motlify his measures. How- 
ever ab.-;oiutc the moiiaivh, he Vould naturally shrink from pursuing a policy 
.-I) odious ia ihc pc(q)]e that, if persevereii in, it might convert remonstrance 
into (knyjifight rc.sistance. 

'riu* !Vcetlota td'uiscussiou among the deputio.s is attested by the independent 
tori(! with which hi Ihfir pelitioms lhcy dr-nounce the manitbld abuses in the 
siatc. it is .honciurable to Philip, that lie should not have attempted to stifle 
this ftvcdoia of delvito ; though perhaps this ma.y be more correctly referred to 
his jiolicy, which made him willhig to h-avc this safety-valve open for the pas- 
sions of the people. He may have been content to flatter them with the 
image of power, conscious that he alone retained the substance of it. .How- 
ever this may have been, the good eliect of the exercise of these rights, im- 
perfect as they were, by the third estate, must be highly estimated. The fact 
of heing called together to consult on public affairs gave the people a considora- 
tioa in their own eyc-s which rai.sed them far above the abject condition of the 
sabjcct.s of an En.^dern drspotisin. It cherished in them that love of inde- 
pcmlcm c whb-h was their birthright, inherited from their ancestors, and thus 
maintained in their liosonis those lofty scnliinents which were the character- 
istics of tliC. luniibh-r classes of the Spaniards beyond those of any other nation 
in Christendom. 

One feature was wanting to complete the picture of absolute monarchy. 
Tlih was a standing army, — a thing hitherto nnlaiown in Spain. There was, 
indeed, an iinraensc force kept on 'foot in the time of Charles the Fifth, and 
many of the troop.s were Sj)amarJ.s. Ihit they wnre stationed abroad, and 
w-crc, ini, ended s.olidy for foreign enterprises. It is to Philip’s time that we 
arc to rclcr i ho ilrst gerins of a pennanent miiitaiy establishment, designed to 
maintain order and obedience at home. 

Tin* lcvif ',-1 raised for this pnrpo.se amounted to twenty companies of men-at- 
crias, wiiich, with the complement of four or five followers to each lance, made 
a force of .some strength. It W’as further swelled by five thousand ginetes, or 
light cavalry.* These eoriis were a heavy charge on the crown. They were 
called “the Gnard.s of (.'asfcile.” Tlie men-at-arms, in particular, were an 
object of great care, imd were under admirable discipline. Even Philip, who 
liad litHc' relish for military atfair-s, was in the habit of occasionally reviewing 
them in pcr-;on. In addition to these troops there was a body of thirty thou- 
sand militia, •evhom the king could call into the field when necessary. A corps 
cif some sixteen iunulred horsemen patrolled the soiitheim coast of Andalusia, 
to guard the ccnmtiy from invasion by the African Moslems ; and garrisons 
cstabli.shed in fortresses^ along the frontiers of Spain, both north and south, 
wmplcted a permanent force for the, defence of the kingdom against domestic 
insuirection, as well as foreign invasion. 

* Relazione di Contaiini, MS. 
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Ckrgj'— Tlu-ir .'iuJiDnlin.atiim to tlie Crown— The Escoriai— Queen Anno, 

A UKVIKU’ of tlifl polity of Castile ivonltl be incomplete witliowt a notiee of 
the (!i;cle.sia.stieal order, whielr may well be supposed to have stood pro-emiuent 
in such « countiy, and under such a monarch us rhiliii the Sceoiui. ludcetl, 
not only diil that j>nnce. present himself before the world as tlie great cham- 
pion iif'tiie Faith, but he seemed ever soliedtous in private life to disi.lay his 
Zeal fur religion and its ininistcr.s, Jilany anecdotes are luld of him in 
connection with this. On one ot'casion, siadug a young girl going within the 
railijig of the altar, he lelmked her, saying, “ 'Where the priest enters is no 
place eitin'T ibr iiK* or you,” * A cavalier wlio had given a blow to a canon of 
Toletlo iie .scuteueetl to tleath.T 

Uiider his protection aiul jirincely patronage, the Cliurch reached, ir.s most 
palmy .state. C’oll('ge.s and convents— in short, religious institutions of every 
kind-“Wi;re scattered broadcast over the laud. The gooil fathers loved, pleasant: 
and piclurcstpie .sites for their dwellings ; ami the traveller, as he journeyed 
through tlie country, was surprised by tlie number of stately edifiees wliich 
crowned the hill-tojis, or rested on their .slopes, surrounded by territories that 
sju’ead out for many a league over meadows and cultivated fields and pasture- 
laud. 

The secular clergy, at least the higher diguitarie,s, were so well endowed as 
sometimes to eclipse the grandees in the pomp of their establishments. In 
the time of Ferdinand unci Isabella, the archbishop of Toledo held jurisdic- 
tion over fifteen principal towns and a great number of villages. His income 
amounted to full eighty thousand ducats a year.J In Philip’s time the income 
of the archbislioj* of Seville amounted to the .same sum, while that of the see 
of Toledo had risen to two hundred thousand ducats, nearly twice as much us 
that of the richest grandee in the kingdom.g In power and opulence, the 
primate of Spain ranked next in Christendom to the pope. 

The great source of all tliis wealth of tlie ecclesiastical order in Castile, as 
in mo.st other countries, rvas the hennfactioii.s and bequests of the pious — of 
those, more especially, whose piety liad been deferred till tlm close of life, 
•when, anxious to niake amends for ])ast delinquoneics, they bestowed the more 
freely that it w’as at the expense of their heirs. As what was thus bequeathed 
was locked up by entail, the constantly accumulating property of the Chm'cli 
had amounted, in Philip’s time, if we may take tho ossei-tion of the Cories, to 
more than one-half of the landed property in tho kingdom. i| Thus the bnr- 
tlen of providing for the expenses of the state fell with increased heaviness on 
the commons, ""Alienations in mortmain formed the subject of one, of their 
earliest remonstrances after Philip’s accession, hut -without effect ; and though 
the same petition was urged in very plain language at aImo.st every succeeding 
session, the king still answered that it was not expedient to make any change 
in the existing laws. Besides his goodwill to the ecclesiastical order, Philip 

* “ Vos ni yo no avemos de sublr donde los Saoerdotes.”— Diclios y Hechos de Phelipa II, 
P* + Cabrera, Filipc Segundo, p. 894. 

$ L. Marineo Siculo, Cosas Memorablles, fol. 28. 

S Nota di tutti li Ti'tolati di Spagna, MS. 

H XiajCoente, Hiatoria de £spaSa, tom. xiv. p. 416. 


was occupied with the costly construction of the Escorial ; and he had 
proliably no mind to see the streams of public bounty, which had hitherto 
flowed so freely into the reservoh-s of the Church, tlrus suddenly obstructed, 
when thev were so much needed for his own infant institution. 

Wliih- i’hilip was thus willing to exalt the religious order, already far too 
powerful, he was careful that it should never gain such a height as would enable 
it to overtoil the I'oyal taithority. Both in the Church and in the council— 
for they were freely introduced into the councils — theologians were ever toimd 
th- most dovoied servants of the crown. Indeed, it was on the crown that 
tln.-y were oldigfd to rest all their hopes of preferment. 

Philip perfusdiy niidenstood that the control of the clergy must bo lodged 
with that power which had the right of nomination to benefices. The Eoman 
ii!0, in its iisTird spirit of encroachment, had long claimed the exercise of this 
right in Castile, as it hud done in otlu'r European states. The great battle 
with liie Church was fonglit in the time of Isabella the Catholic. Fortunately 
the sceptre was held by a sovereign w'hose loyalty to the Faith was beyond 
suspicion. From this hard struggle she came otf victorious ; and the govern- 
ment of Castile hmicefortli retained possession of the important prerogative of 
appointing to vacant benelices. 

Plalip, with all his deference to Borne, was not a man to relinquish any of 
the premgatives of the crown. A diliicully arose under Pius the Fifth, who 
contended tliat ho still had the right, possessed by former popes, of nominating 
to ecclesiastical otfices in Flilan, Kaples, and Sicily, the Italian possessions 
held by Sjiain, He complained bitterly of the conduct of the councils in those 
states, which refused to allow the publication of his bulls without the royal 
exequatiir. Pliilip, in mild terms, expressed his desire to maintain the most 
amicable relations with the see of Borne, provided he was not required to 
compromise the interests of his crown. At the same time he intimated his sur- 
prise that his holiness should take exceptions at his exercise of the rights of his 
pKHieeessors, to many of wdioui the Chnrch was indebted for the most signal 
services. The pope was well aware of the importance of maintaining a good 
xniderstauding with so devoted a sou of the Chnrch ; and Philip -was allowed 
to remain henceforth in undisturbed possession of this inestimable pre- 
rogative.* 

The powers thu.s vested in the king he exercised with gi’eat discretion. 
With his usual facilities for information he made himself acquainted with the 
characters of the clergy in the different jnirts of his dominions. Pic was so 
a*'cnrale in his knowledge, that he was frequently able to detect an error or 
omission in the information he received. To one who had been giving him an 
aeeoxmt of a certain ecclesiastic, he remarked—'* Yon have told me nothing of 
his amours.” 'Tluis perfectly a])prised of the characters of the candidates, he 
was prepared, whenever a vacancy occurred, to fill the place with a suitable 
incumbeut,t 

It was his haliit, before jireferring an individual to a high office, to have 
proof of his 2)owers by trying them first in some subordinate station. In his 
selection he laid much stress on rank, for the influence it cirrried with it. 
Yet frequently, when well satisfied of the merits of the parties, he promoted 
those whose humble condition had made them little prepared for such an ele- 
vation.J There was no more effectual way to secure his favour than to show 

* liifuento, Historia de Espafia, tom. xiii. p. 261. — Cabrera, Fflipe Segundo, pp. 432, 433. 

+ Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. xi. cap. 11 ; lib. xli. cap. 21.— Eelazione Anon. 1588, MS. 
t Otras vezes prosentaba para Obispos Ganonigos tan particulares i presbiteros tab. 
apartados no solo de tal espei'anga, mas pensamicuto en si mismos, i en la coinun opinion, 
qu6 la cedula de su presentaoion no admitia su rezelo de ser. engafiados 6 burlados. Bligia 
Aquien nopediaj i mereeja.”— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 891. 


» Bteady rasistaaicc to the usuimtions of Rome. It was owing, in part at, 
least, to the refusal of Quiroga, the bishop of Ciienga, to publish a pa}»al buH 
without the royal. as.scnt, tiiat he was raised to the luglit.'st dignity iu the 
kitigdoin, as archbishop of Toledo. Philip chose to have ,a suitable ackmiw- 
ledginent from the pcnsou on whom he conferred a favour ; and once, when 
an ocelesiaatic, whom he h;ul made a bishop, went to take po.ssessiou of his 
see without first ospressiiig Ixis gratitude, the king sent for him Ijaek, to 
reniinrt him of his duly.*' finch an acknowledgment was iti the nature 
a homage tender.;;! to his master on lii.s^treferraeht. 

Titus ' gratitude for the p:i.st and hopes for the future were the si roitg i ie.s 
which bounu every prelate to his sovereign. In a ditrercnce with the Rouusr 
stte, the Ca.'.tilian ehurchman w.ns siir.,'. to be. found on the side, of the .sovereign, 
rather tliai. m that of the pontiif. Jn hi.s own trouble,-., in like mauu.irjt Wiis 
to tlie king, juid not to tlie’iioTic, that lie was to turn for relief. The king, on 
the titlier inuid, ivlien prossod by tho.so embarr.iss!nent.s with which he was too 
ofUiii surrounded, looked for ai<l to the clergy, who for the most part reudete.d 
it che.-ij'uliy and in lilamil measure. Ivhnvhere were the eittrgy so heavily 
bmiiejhd iis in fipaiint It was computed tfiat at least one-1,hird of their 
revenues wag given to the king. Thus completely wore the diil'eriuit brders, 
both spiritual and ti;mporal, througluint the mouai’tdiy, under the control of 
the sovereign. 

A few puge.s back, while touching on alienations in mortmain, 1 had oeea.sioa 
to allude to the Escorijil, that “ oiglilh wonder of the world,’* as it is proudly 
.styled by the Spaniards. ’J'hcn'e. e.ui i.- no }d:ti;o more proper to give an 
account of tlji.s cxtraordinai-y edifice, tlie-u th.- j.iirt of tlie narrative in which J 
have been desirous to tlirow as nmeii light as jiossible on the character and 
occupations of Phili]i. 'J'la- Idseorial engrossed the hdsuro of more than tliirty 
year.s oi' lii.s life ; it'iviJeels in a peculiar m.-inner his tastes, and the austere 
character of Ids mind ; and whatever criticism may be ])a.sscd on it as a work 
of art, it, cannot be denied that, if every other vestige of hi.s reign were to he 
swejit away, that wonderful structure would of itself suffice to show' the 
grandeur of his plana and the extent of hi.s. re.saurces. 

The conanon triidition that Philip built the E.scorial in }utrsufmco of a vow 
which he made at the time of the great biittle of St. Quentin, the 10th oi 
August, 1557, Inis been rqccteil by modem critics, on the ground that eon- 
tcaipomry writcra, and amongst them the historians of the convent, make nr. 
mention of the ffict. Ihit a recently-discovered document lo.avos little doubt 
that .such a vow Wiis actually niade.J However this may have been, it i.s 
certain that the king designed to commciuointe the event by thi.s structure, as 
is Intimated by its dedication to St Lawrence, the martyr on whose da, y the 
victory was gained. The name given to the place was El Sltio dc /iau Zore.n^o 
el lieal. Rut the monastery' wa.s better known from the hamlet near whieh it 
stooil, — El E^eurial, or El Escaried, — wiiicL latter .soon became the ortho- 
graphy generally adopted by the Castilians. § 


^ Cabrera, PillpeScf'unflo, lili. xt. cap; 11. 

t Eelazionc di Contarini, MS.~Kauke, Ottojaaii aoO Spanish Empiri'.s, p. fit 

} The d«!umeut alluded to is a letter, witliout date or signature, but iu the handwritmg 
or the sixteenth century, and purporting to be written by a person, entrusted with tlie task 
of drafting the necessary legal instruments for the oundation of the convent. He incpiirer 
whether in Uie preamble he shall make mention of his majesty’s vow. “ El veto que S. M. 
Jtyo, si S. M. no lo qaiere poncr ni dcclarar, bien puede, ponjua no hay para quo; pero .si 
S. M. quisiera qne ,se declare en laa eseiituras, avisemelo v. an.”— Boenmentoa JnMito.s, 
tom. xxviii. p. 607. 

§ Examples equally ancient, of both fonns-of spelling tne name, may be l’o,and ; thongj! 
Eseorial, now universal in the Castifian, seems to have been also-the more common foam 
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The motives which, after all, operated probably most powerfully on Philip, 
had. BO wranection with the battle of St. Quentin. His father, the emperor, 
had dirvctal by his will that his bones should remain at Yuste, until a more 
suitaiilp place should he provided for them by liis son. The building now to 
Lh; erected was designed expressly as a mausoleum for Philip’s i>arents, as well 
as for liieir descendants of the royal line of Austria. But the erection of a 
iviigion.s liouse on a magnificent scale, that would proclaim to the world his 
devotion to the Faith, was the predominant^ idea in the mind of Philip. _ It 
tvas, moreover, a part of his scheme to combine in the plan a palace for him- 
btdi ; for, with a taste which he may he said to have inherited from his father, 
Ise loved to live in tlie sacred shadows of the cloister. These ideas, somewhat 
i!ico!-,gruttu.s as they may seem, were fully carried out hy the erection of an 
pflitii'c ch'dicated at once to the threefold puipose of a palace, a.monastery, and 
a tomb,* 

Soon after ihe k5ng’.s return to Spain, he set about carrying iliis plan into 
eseention. Tlie site which, after careful examination, he selected for the 
hniMing. w.as among the mounlain.s of the Guadarrama, on the borders of Hew 
Caslilc.'t about eight leagues north-west, of Madrid. The healthiness of the 
jdaci.' and its eouveuieiit distance from the capital combined with the stern and 
Holirury cli.araeter of the region, so congenial to hi.s taste, to give it the pre- 
ference over other spots, which might have found more favorir with persons of 
a different nature. Encompassed by rude and rocky hills, which sometimes 
soar to the gigantic elevation of mountains, it seemed to be shut out com- 
pletely from the world. The vegetation was of a thin and stunted growth, 
seldom spreading out into the luxuriant foliage of the lower regions ; and the 
winds swept down from the neighbouring sierra with the ’violence of a 
luimcane. Yet the air wa.s .salubrious, and .the soil was nourished by springs 
of the purest water. To add to its recommendations, a quarry, close at hand, 
(if excellent stone, somewhat resembling granite in appearance, readily supplied 
the niatfriaLs for biilkling, — a circumstance, eonsmering the vastness of the 
work, of no little importance. 

The architect wlio fnrni.shed the plan.s, and on whom the king relied for 
aujieriutcudiug their execution, was Juan Bautista de Toledo. He was horn 
in Spain, and, early di.scovering uncommon talents for his profession, was sent 
to Italy. Here he studied the principles of his art, under the great masters 
who were then filling their native land with those monuments of genius that 
furnished the best study to the artist. Toledo imbibed their spirit, and under 
tlmir tuition acquired that simple, indeed severe taste, which formed a con- 
trast to the prevalent tone of Spanish architecture, but which, happily, found 
favour with hi.s royal patron. 

Before a stone of the new edifice was laid, Philip had taken care to provide 
himself with the tenants who were to occupy it. At a general chapter of the 
Jeronyniite fraternity, a prior was chosen for the convent of the Escorial, 
which was to consist of fifty members, soon increased to double that number, 
Philip had been induced to give the preference to the Jeronymite order, partly 
from their general reputation for ascetic piety, and in part from the regard 
shown for them by his father, who had chosen a convent of that order as the 
place of his last retreat. The monk.s were speedily transfiifred to the village 

the first. Mie word is derived from scarice, the dross of iron-mines, found near the spot. 

See Ford, Handbook for Spain (Srd edition), p. 761. 

A letter (jf the royal founder, imblished by giguenga, enumerates tlie objects to which 
the new building was to be speciaUy devoted,— Historia de la Ordea de San Geronimo, toin 
ALP; 584. ■■ ", ■ '■ . 

t *'TJie Escorial is placed by some geographers in -Old Castile J but the division of the 
proTinees is carried on the crest of the Sierra which rises behind it. ’’—Ford, Handbook for ■ 
Spain, p. 750. 
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of the Eseoria], vfherc they continued to dwell until accoimuodaliona were pre- 
pared for them in the inagnifitient pile which they were t henceforth to oocup}-. 

Their temporary habitation was of the meanest kind, like most of the huiUl- 
ings ill the hamlet. It was without window or chimney, and the rain found 
its wav through the dilapidated roof of tho apartment .which they used as a 
chapel”; so tiisit they were obliged to protect themselves by a coverlet stivtchcd 
above their heads. A rude altar was raised at one end of tho c}iaj«‘l, over 
which was scrawled on the w'all, with charcoal, the figure of a cniciiix.* 

The king, on Ids visits to the place, ivas lodged in the lumse of the i-uratc, 
in not much la tter rejiair than the other dwellings in. the hamlet, Wliile 
there. In- was jmnctii.il in Ids utteiidance at mass, when a rude scat was pre- 
pared for him ue.ir tiic choir, consisting of a three-legged .stool, di fended from 
vulgar cve« iiy a screen of such old and tattered chdh that the iiupiisitive 
.spectator might, without difficulty, see him through the holes in iti- He was 
.so near the choir, that the monk who stood next to him could hardly avoid 
lK.'iiig brought into contact with the royal peisoii, 'I'lie Jeniiiymite who tells 
the story assure.'! ns tiuit Hrothcr Antonio used to weep as he dcclarcil that 
more tiiiiiu onee, wlmn In; cast a furtive glance at the monuieli, he saw his eyes 
tilled with tears. “Huch,” says tiie good father, “ were the devuut and joyful 
feelings wii.li which the king, 'as he goneil on tin; poverty around Idiii, medi- 
latc.l'id.s lofty I'lans for converting thi.s poverty into a scene of grandeur more 
worthy of the worship to he performed there.”.'}; 

'I'lit' brethi'i u were imich edified hy the humility .shown hy Philip when 
ainsiding the scmcc.s in this WTctehcd cahiu. They often told tho story of 
his one day coming late to matins, wluii, unwilling to iuternipt the services, 
he quietly took hLs seat by the cntraucc, oii a rude, bench, at the upper end of 
whieh a pea.saut was .sitting. He reniaincil .some, time before liis presence was 
observed, when tho mouk.s conducted him to hi.s tribune. § 

On the twenty -third of April, 1563, tho first stone of the monastery was 
laid. (In the twentieth of August following, the corner-stone of the church 
Wits also lahl, with still greater pomp and solemnity. The royal confessor, the 
bishop of Cuenyii, arrayed in his pontificals, presided over the (.■ei’emonie.s. The 
king wits present, and laid tho stone with his own hiinds. Tlio principal nobles 
of the court were in attendance, and there was a great eoncour-sn of spei^tittora, 
both ecclesiastics ami laymen ; tho solemn services were concluded by the 
hrotlierhootl, who joinwl in an anthem of tluinksgiviug and praise, to the 
Almighty, to whom so glorious a monument was to bo reared in this mountain 
wildermmil 

The rude sierra now' swiU'jncd with life. The ground was covered with tents 
and lints. The busy hum of labour mingled with the songs of the Lihourcr.s, 
which, .from their various dialects, betrayed the ilifiereiit, and oftentimi-B 

’* bimioui’a, Ili.sf., de la Orden de San Geroiiimo, tom. iii. p. SiO.— Memorias de Fray J am 
de San Gcreiiinio, Documeutus InWitos, torn. viL p. 28. 

t “ 'Xenia de ordinario una baiiquetilla de ties pj(f.s, 'babwma y grosera, por silia, y cnando 
ilia ^ uiisa poruue estuvicse con algun deccncia se I« ponia un pafio vicyo frauccs de Aliua- 
gner el conlador, quo ya de gastado y deshilado liaeia harto lugar por bus agujurns a los que 
querian ver a la Persona Real.’’— Memorias de Fray .Tuan de Ban Geronimo, Docuinonto.s 
IiuSditos, tom. vii. p. 22. 

I “ JuraPame muclias voces liorando el dicho fray Antonio qne muchas veces alzando 
cautaiuente los ojos vio correr por los de S. M. Idgrimas ; tanta era su devotion mezclada 
con el alegria de verse en aquella pobreza y ver tris esto aquella alia idea que cii su monte 
nnia de la grandeza a que pensaba levantar aquella pequeSez del divino culto.”— Ibid., 
ubisnpra.. 

J “Para levantar tanta iabricamenester etan actos de humildad tan profunda! "—Ibid., 
p.23.;.' 

II Ibid., p. 35 et »eq.— Siguensa, Hist, de la Orden de San Geinnimo, ioin, iii. p. 545. 
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distant, provinces from 'whicli they had come. In thm motley host the 
greatest order and decorum prevailed, ; nor were the peaceful, occupations of 
the day interrupted by any indecent brawls. 

As the work advanced, Philip’s visits to the Escorial were longer and more 
frequent. Ho had always shown his love for the retirement of the cloister, by 

K ing some days of every year in it. Indeed, he was in the habit of keeping 
y Week not far from the scone of his present labonrs, at the convent of 
Guisiindo. In his present monastic retreat he had the additional interest 
affonied by the contemplation of the great work, which, seemed to engage as 
much of Ins thoughts as any of the concerns of government. 

Philip had given a degree of attention to the study of the fine arts seldom 
found in persons of his condition. He was a connoisseur in painting, and,* 
above all, in architecture, making a careful study of ita_ princMes, and occa- 
sionally furnishiug designs with his own hand.* Ho prince of his time left 
behind him .so many proofs of his taste and magnificence in building.^ The' 
royal mint at Segovia, the hunting-seat of the Pardo, the pleasant residence 
of Aranjnez, the alcazar of Madrid, the “Amieria Keal,” and other noble 
works whi(‘h adorned lii.s infant capita], were either built or greatly embel- 
Ii,she J by likn. Tlie land was covered with structures both civil and religions, 
which rose under the royal patronage. Gliurches and convents — the latter in 
lamentable profusion — constantly met the eye of the traveller. The general 
style of their execution was simple in the extreme. Some, like the great 
cathedral of Valladolid, of more pretension, but still showing the .same austere 
character in their designs, furnished excellent models of architecture to 
counteract the meretricious tendencies of the age. Structures of a different 
kind from these were j)lanted by Philip along the frontiers in th^ north 
and on the southern coasts of the kingdom; and the voyager in the 
Mediterranean beheld fortress after fortress crowning the heights above the 
shore, for its defence against the Barhary corsair. Nor was the king’s passion 
for building confined to Spain. Wherever his armies penetrated in the semi- 
civilized regions of the New World, the march of the conqueror was sure to be 
traceti by the eccle.siastical .md military structures which rose in liis rear. 

Fortunately, similarity of taste led to the most perfect harmony between 
the monarch and his architect, in their conferences on the great work which 
was to crown the architectural glories of Philip’s reign. TJie king inspected 
the details, and watched over every step in the progress of the building, with 
as much care as Toledo himself. In order to judge of tlic effect from a di-stance, 
he was in the habit of climbing the mountains at a .spot about half a league 
from the raouastery, where a kind of natural chair was formed by the crags. 
Here, with his spyglass in Ms hand, he would sit foi* hours, and gaze on Hig 
complicated structure growing up below. The place is still known as the 
■“king's seat.” + ' 

It was certainly no slight proof of the deep interest which Philip took in 
the work, that he was content to exchange his palace at Madrid for a plaoo 
that afforded him no better accommodations than the poverty-stricken viilago 
«f the Escorial. In 1571 he made an important change in these accommoda- 
tions, by erecting a chapel which might afford the monks a more decent house 
of worship than their old weather-beaten hovel ; and with this he combined a 
comfortable apartment for himself. In these, new quarters he pas.sed still 
more of his time in cloistered seclfision than he had done before. Far from 

* "Tenia tanta dostrega en disponer la.s fracas do Palacios, Castillos, Jardines, yofras 
cosas, ( 1 U 6 quando Pranoiseo de Mora ini Tio Traeador mayor suyo, y Juan do Herrera su 
Antecessor le fraian la primera plants, a-ssi mandava qnitar, 6 poner, 6 mudar, como si fuera 
an Vitrubio.”— Piclios y Hechos do Phelipe II., p. 181. 
t Lafaente, Histoiia de Esp^iSa, tom, xiii. p. 253. 
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eonfinLug Ms attention to a su|«rvision of the Escorial, he hronght his seer?- 
taries and his papers along with him, read here his despatches froru aijroad, 
and kept up a busy coirespondence with Ml parts of his dominions. He did 
four times the amount of wort here, says a Jeronymite, that he did in the .same 
numlser of days in the capital.* He used to boast that, thus hidden from, the 
world, with a little bit of paper, he ruled over both hemispheres. That lie did 
not always wisely rule, is proved by more than one of his despatches r* Iniing 
to the aftkirs of Flanders, which is.«ncd from this consecrated ]dace. Hi-ie he 
received aeeouutsof the proceedings of his heretic subjects in the Netherlands, 
and of the ^lorisco insurgents in Granada. And as lie }iondeied v-n iluir 
demolition fd' church and’ convent, and their desp(;ratiou of the niHst holy 
symbols of the Uutholic taith, ho doubtless felt a proud .satisfaction in proving 
hi.s own piety to the world by the erection of the luest .sumptuous editi.-c ever 
dedicated to the C'ros.s, 

In 1577, the Escorial was so far advaueed toward .s its complelion:i.« toailovd 
accou!modatiou.s not merely for Philip and liis personal attendanis, but for 
nwmy of the court, who tvefe in the habit of spending some time there with 
the king during the summer. On ouc of these oetasions, an actddcnt oc- 
curred which had nearly been attended with most disa.stmus eonsequcnces 
to the liuildiug. 

A violent tlnuKhT.stonu wa.s raging in the mountains, and the lightning 
straek one of the great towers of ilie nion.mtery. hi a .short time the upper 
portion of the lauiding was in .1 blaze. .So much of it, fortunately, was of 
solid materials, that the lire made slow progre.ss. But the diflieulty of bring- 
ing waiter to bear on it was cstrcuic. It was eleven o’clock at night when the 
fire broke out, and in the orderly household of I’liilip all had retired to rest. 
They were soon rou.si‘d by the noise. Tire king took his station on tlie op}>o- 
site tower, and watclusl with deep anxiety the progress of the Ihimes. The 
duko of Alva was one among tlio guest.s. Though sorely atllicted with the gout 
at the time, he wrapped his dressing-gown about him, and climbed to a spot 
which aftbrded a still nearer view of the conflagration. Here the "good duke” 
at once assumed the command, and gave liis orders with as much promptaess 
and. decision as on the field of battle, t 

All the workmen, as well aa the neighbouring peasantry, were assembled 
there. The men showed the same spirit of subordination which they had 
shown throughout the erection of the building. The duke’.s orders wore im- 
plicitly obeyed ; and more than one instance is ramrded of daring self-devotion 
among the workmen, who toiled as if consciou.s ihey were under the eye of 
their sovereign. The tower trembled luider the fury of the flarne.s ; and the 
upper portion of it threatened every moment to fall in ruins. Great fears were 
entertained that it would crush the hospital, situated in that part of the 
monastery. Fortunately, it fell in an opposite direction, carrying with it a 
splendid cliime of hells that was lodged in it, but doing no injury to the .vpoc- 
lators. The loss which bore most heavily on the royal heart wa-s that of 
sundry inestimable relics wMch perished in the flames. But Philip’s sorrow 
was mitigated when he learned that a bit of the true cross, and the right arm 
of St. Lawrence, the martyred patron of the Escorial, were rescued from the 
flames. At Icngtli, by incredible efforts, the fire, which had lasted till six in 
the morning, was happily extinguished, and Philip withdrew to Ms chamber, 

* “ Satiese de cierto quo so negoeiava aqui mas on im dia quo on Madrid en quatro.”— 
Siguenca, Hist, do la Orden do San Qeronimo, tom. iii. p. 575. 

t "El buen Duque deidba, aunqno su y gota no la daban Ingar, so subI6 a lo alto de 
la tone i, ^ animo y esfuerzo a lOB oflc'iMea y gente ; . ... y esto lo iiacia.'S.E. cchho 
^iestro capitan y como qnien so liabia visto en otros mayores peligros en la guerra.”— 
MTOmorias de Pray Juan de San Qexonimo, iloemnentos In^tos, tom. vii. p. 397. 
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whpre his first aci, "we are told, -was to rctuni thanks to tb.-, Aaiuiglity for tha 
prcteiTation of the building consecrated to Ms service * 

The king vras desirous that as many of the materials as fossiblo for tlio 
stnietme should lx.' collectcxl from his own dominions. Tlu-.sf- were so vast, 
and so various in their productions, that they ftiraished nearly every article 
rerpiiivd for the consinu-tioii of the wlifice, as well as forit-s interior dfcora- 
tion. The grey stone, of which its walls wore formed, was diawu from a 
neighVouring qaairy. It was (aillwl — a stone beanug a resem- 

Idauce to gi'iinite, thcaigh last .so Lard. The blocks liewn from the <}uarrie.«, 
!;nd dressed there, wore of sneh magnitude as sometimes to require forty or 
lil'ty Juke of oxen to drag them. The jasper camo from the neighhourhood of 
ihirgo dc Osma, The more iMicate ijiarhles, of a ginrat variety of colours. 
Were fiU'uisiud by th.o I'.tetuiituiu-ranges in the soatli of the reuinsula. The 
eo.'-tly and ileg.int nibries Avere many of them supplied by native artisans. 
.Su<h' Avi re tlio dMmn.dvs .nid velveT.s of {tranada. Other cities?, sis Msidrid, 
T'.>le,],-i, a.od pi.v..!, .^hmveu the proficiency of mitivo art in curious 
JKanufiictnre-? of brin.-:*.* {inii iron, ami oeeasionully of the more 
niefais. 

Yet PluHx' '"IS largidy isulebled to his foreign poKscnsious, especially those 
in Italy and tiic Low Couiitries, for tlie eiuliellishmeut of the interior of the 
edifice, wliicii, in its .s!rm]»tunns style of decoration, ])ivsonted a contrast to 
the .stern .-irnplieity of its •exterior. Milan, so reaoAViied at that period for its 
fine Avorkiaauship ia steel, gold, and pr('cion.s .stones, contrihiitcd many e.xixuisito 
sXtecimcn.s of art. The Avall.s Avero clotlied with gorgeous tapt!sti'ie.s from the 
Flemish looms. Spanish convents vied with each other in furnishing em- 
broideries for tha altars. Even the inde colonies in the New World hail’ tlreir 
part in the great work, and the American forests siqiplied their cedar and 
ebony arid richly-tinted Avuods, whicli disx»layed all their magical brilliancy of 
colour under the hands of the Castilian workman. f 

Though desiroms, jis far as possible, to cinfiloy tlie XA'oducts of his own 
clomiriicnis, and to enecairage nath'c art, in ono paiticuhir ho re.sortod almost 
cxclusiA’cly to foreigners. The oil-ijaintings and frescoes Avhich profusely 
decorated tho Avails and ec-ilings of the Escorial were executed by artists drawn 
chiefly from Italy, Avluise schools of de.sign Avera .stiii in their glory. But of 
all living painters, Titian was the one whom .Philiii, lilcc Ins father, most 
delighted ft) honour. To the king’s geueron.s patronage the world is indebted 
for some of that great master s noblest inoductious, which found a fitting placff 
on the Avails of the Escorial. 

Tlio xtrices which PMlip paid enabled liiin to command the services of tM 
most eminent artists. Many anecdotes ai'e told of his munificence. He Avas, 
hoAvcver, a severe critic. Ho tlid not prematurely disclo.se his opinion. But 
when tile hour came, the painter had sometimes the mortification to find the 
work he Jiail executed, it may be with greater confidence' than skill, peremp- 
torily rejected, or at best condemned to some obscure comer of the building. 
This AA'us the fate of an Italian artist, of much, more pretension than power, ■ 
who, after repeated failures according to the judgment of the king— -which 
later critics huA'c not rcA'crscd — ^Avas dismissed '"to hia own. country. But -even 
here Philip dealt in a magnanimous Avaywith the unlucky painter. “It is 
not Zucearo’s fault,” lie .said, “but that of the persons who brought him 
here an<I when he .'’ent him back to Italy, he gave hiTn a considerable sum 
of money in addition to his large salary. J 


* Memorias Je Pray Juan de San Geroninio, Doemnentos Indditos, tom. vii. p. 201. 
t Siguenga, Hist, de la Ordeu dc San Gei’onimo, tom. iil, p. 696.— Dkhos yHschos do 

Phelipe JI,, p. i>S9.—Lafuente, Hist, de Espaiia, tom. ativ. p. 427. 

J Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, tom. i. p. 211. 
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• Before tMs magnificent pile, in a manner the creation of his own taste, 
Philip’s nature appeared to expand, and to discover some approach to those 

S enerons sympathies for humanity which elsewhere seemed to have been 
enied him- lie would linger for hours while he watched the lahonrs of the 
artist, making occasional criticisms, and laying bis hand familiarly mi his 
shoulder.* He seemed to put off the coldness and reserve which formed so 
essential a part of his character. On one occasion, it is said, a .stranger, having 
come into the Escorial when the king was there, mi.staok him for one of Ihe 
officials, and asked him some questions about the pfcture.s. Pliilip, without 
•undeceiving the man, humoured his mistake, and good-naturedly umleriook 
the part ofctceronc, hy answering his inquiries, and showing him some of ihe 
objects most worth .SHeing.+ Similar anecdotes have been told of olliers. Wlait 
is .strange is, tli.at Philip should have acted the p.art of tlm good-mitured 
man. 

In I'jS I, the masonry of ihe Escorial was conii»leted. Twenty-one yeaw 
had elujisod. .since the first stone of the monastery was laid. Tliis certainly 
must be regarded as a short period for the erection of ho .stuiiendous a ]nlc. 
St. I’etcr’s church, '^vith which one naturally eimipare.s it as the ImiUlin^ 
nearest in size and magnifieence, occupied more than a eentury in its erection, 
which spread over the iidgns of at least eighteen popes. But tlm Escorial, 
with the exeejition of the subterraneous chajml (.-onstrueted by Philip the 
Fourth for the burial-place of the Spanish princes, was exeeuted in the reign 
of <me monarch. That monarch held in hi.s hands the revenues of both tha 
Old World and the FTew ; and as he gave, in .some sort, a personal supervision 
to the work, we may be siure that no one was allowed to sleep on 
his post. 

Yet the architect ■ivho de.signed the building was not permitted to complete 
it. Long before it was finished, the hand of Toledo had mouldered in the dust. 
By his death it .seemed that Philip had met with an irreparable loss. He felt 
it to be 80 himself ; and ■with great distrust comsigned the important task to 
Juan de Herrera, a young Asturian. But though young, Herrera had been 
formed on the best models ; for he wa.s the favourite pupil of Toledo, and it 
soon appeared that he had nut only imbibed the severe and elevated tastes of 
his master, but that his own genius fully enabled hitrt to comprehend all 
Toledo’s great conceptions, and to carry them out as perfectly as tliat artist 
could have done himself, Philip saw with satisfaction that he had made no 
mistake in his selection. He soon conferred as freely with the new arcliiteet a.s ho 
had done with his predecessor. He even showed him greater favour, settling 
on him a salary of a thousand ducats a year, and giving him an office in tha 
royal household, and the cross of St. lago. Herrera had the happine.ss to 
complete the Escorial. Indecc^ he lived some six years after its completion. 
He left several work.s, both civil and ecclesiastical, which perpetuate his fame. 
But the Escorial is the monument by which his name, and that of his master, ' 
Toledo, have come down to posterity as those of the two gieatest architects of 
whom Spain can boast. -i 

This is not the place for criticism on the architectural merits of the Escorial. 
Such criticism more properly belongs to a treatise on art. It has been my 
object simply to lay before the reader such an account of the execution of this 

t reat work as would enable him to form some idea of the object to which Philip 
evoted so large a portion of his time, and which, so eminently reflected Ids 
peculiar cast of mind. 

Critics liave greatly differed firom each, other in their judgments of the 
Escorial. Few foreigners have been found to acquiesce in the undiluted pane- 

* Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, tom. i. p. 503. 


f yric of those Castilians who pronounce it the eighth wonder of the world.* 
“et it cannot he denied that fo\v foreigners are qualified to decide on the merits 
i f a WMik, to judge of which correctly I'ctiuires a perfect understanding of the 
fharacier of the counti’}^ in which it wa.s built, and of the monarch who built 
it. The traveller who gazes on its long lines of cold grey stone, scarcely 
hrok-u by au ornament, feels a dreary sensation creeping over him, while he 
coiur.isi.s'it with the lighter and more graceful edifices to which his eye has been 
jiistustomcd. But he may read in this the true expression of the founders 
eharaet-. r. Bhilip did m/t aim at the lieautiful, much less at the festive and 
elieeriul. The fc-edings which ho dt'sirod to raise in the spectator were of that 
h'.lemii, inde> il sombre complexion, which corresponded best with his own 
religions ilii th. 

Wh.itever (iefoets may lie eliarged on the Eseorial, it is impossible to view 
it from a distance, and see the "mighty pile as it cmei-ges from the gloomy 
dcjitlis of the mountains, without feeding how perfectly it conforms in its 
a^.jieot to iln- wild and mcdancholy scenery of the sierra. Nor can one enter 
the ^'o^^^t•er;d^■d jiveciriets without confessing the genius of the place, and 
experj'mi'iug sciisatimis of a luystcrimis awe as he wanders through the 
des'tl.di! lialls, wliieh fancy peoides with the .solemn images of the i)a.st. 

The arediiteet of the building wa.s embarrassed by more than one difficulty 
of a veiy peculiar kind. It was not simjily a monastery that he was to build. 
The same edifice, as w’c have seen, was to eonqirehend at once a convent, a 
palace, and a tomb. It was no easy iiroblem to reconcile objects so discordant, 
and to iufuse, into them a common prinei])le of unity. It is no reproach to the 
builder that he did not perfectly .sncei'ed in this, and that the palace should 
impair the predominant tone of fotdiiig raised by the other parts of the 
structure, looking in fact like an cxcresijcnce, rather than an integral jjurtion 
of the edifice. 

Another diflhmlty, of a more whimsical iiutun*, imposed on the architect, 
wtus the nece,ssi1y of accommodating the jilan of the building to the form of a 
gridirfin— as tyjiical of the kind of martyrdom sullered by the patron saint of 
the Escoriiil. 'Thus the long Iiuc.s of cloisters, with their intervening courts, 
served for the bans of the instrument. The four lofty spires at the corners of 
the monastery, nqiresentcd its legs inverted ; ami the palace, e.xtendiug its 
slender length ou the east, furnished the awkward handle. 

It is impossible for language to convey any adequate idea of a work of art. 
Yet architecture has this advantage over the sister arts of de.sign, that the 
mere .statement of the dimensions helps us much in forming a conception of 
the work. A lew of these dimensions will serve to give an idea of the magni- 
tude of the edifice, Tlicy are reported to us by Los Santos, a Jeronymite 
monk, who has left one of the be.st sieeounts of the Eseorial. 

The main building, or monastery, he estimates at seven hundred and forty 
Castilian feet in length by five luiiidred and eighty in breadth. Its greatest 
height, measured to the central ci-o-ss above the dome of the great church, is 
three hundred and fifteen feet. The whole circumference of toe Eseorial, in- 
cluding the palace, he reckons at two thousand nine liimdred and eighty feet, 
or near three-fifths of a mile. The patient inquirer tells us there were no»less 
than twelve thousand doors and windows in the building ; that the weight Oi 
the keys alone amounted to fifty airoiaa, or twelve hunmred. and fifty pounds . 
and, finally, that there were sixty-eight fountains playing in Idle halls ajiu 
courts of this enormous pOe.t 

* One of its historians. Father Francisco de los Santos, styles it on his luie-page. 
•' Unica Maravilla M JU'iuido.’'~Descripcion del Beal Monasterio de San Lorenzo de eJ 
Eseorial (Madrid, 1698). , 

, ,t Los Santos, Descripcion difel Eseorial, fol. 118. 
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The cost of its coustaurtinn n,ml interior tloci iMiio:;, we as-.' infonn'ni i,y 
Father Siguenja, atuoiautcd to very near six niiUioi.K of da ai id sigm.nca 
‘ "was prior of the monastery, and had acwss, yf ^oMrse, to {hr soains of 
infomiation. That he did not exaggerate, may hr iufericd fnoii the lari that 
he was desirous to relieve the Imildmg from the iniputiitioii of anj- t-xrrssive 
expenditure iimnrred in itSfTectioii — a common thraui of rom}ilaiiit, ii 
and one that was urged avith strong iiiarks of iliseontrnt hy ■•on.'-rnjjiiii'aiy 
writers. Prohahiy no .single eJitirie ever Cimteinr'i -aieh i"t amount mn! awririy 
of incstitnahlij: treasures as the Esrorhil, — so many .-u i - alplurr.s ly 

the grcalest masters, — so many articles of exquisite wn km.! ns! ii]». eoinj'.isoii df 
tho most i>reeii>u.s materials. It would he a mht.ike to .sunpo^e tliat, when the 
huildiug was llnished, the lahnius of Philip were at ait eur!'. { tui,. niig’tt rJjiiOjt 
say timy wure but hegmi. The (basket was eompieied ; hul liie n tmundi-r cf 
h.Ls days w:i:s to lie pa.ssed iji fdling it with the rtiwl and lielied gems, 'J'hi.! 
was a labour never to he. completed. Itwa-; 1o he liequaiiliied to his .sv,:- 
euissors, who with iimr<' or less taste, but with the revenues nf the indie i 
at their disposal, coutiimed to lavisli tliem on the emlieiiislme’ju of Ihu 
EstiormLt 

Philip the Socond -set the e.xample. He omitU-d nuihiug v-lh-h could give 
avuluo, real or imaginary, to hi.s museum. He gathere.l a? a;; immense cost 
aoveral hundred cases of tlje houns of saiiitr, aiLd martyrs. de|Msiiiiig them in 
rich sih'(-r fihrinK.s, of elaborate wurkman.ship. He celieeted four thousand 
volumes, in various huiguag(!.s, esjiccially the Oiicutal, ns the of the fino 
library of tho .Escorial, 

The. care of .sucees.sivo prinee.s, who continued to .spend there ;• [lert of every 
year, preserved the fialaee-nioiia.stery and ils i.umtents from th.e rme:* touch of 
TiirtD. But v,’]iat the hand of Time had .spare.!, tho hand of violemv dt.-stroyed. 
The French, who in the early ]i:i,rt of the present ('eritury .swept like a horde of 
Yaiidals over the Peuiusula, did not overlook the Escorial. P.ir in it they saw 
the inonumont designed to commemorate their own humiliating defeat. A 
body of dragooms under La Houssaye hurst into the monastery in the winter of 
1808 ; and tho ravages of a few days demolished what it had cost years and the 
highest efforts of art to construct. Tlie .apprehension of Ewnilar violence from 
the Carlists, in 1837, led to the removal of the finest paintings to hladrid 
The Escorial ceased to Im a royal residence : tenantless and unprotected, 
it was loft to the fury of the blasts which swept down the hills of the 
Gttadarnuna. 

The traveller who now ’vd-its tho place will find its condition very different 
from what it was in the ooginniug of the centiiiy. Tlie hare and mildewed 
walls no longer glow with the magical tints of Ilajihacl and Titian, and the 
sober jiomp of tlio Castilian .school. The tixquisLto specimens of art with 
which tJio walls were filled have been wantonly demolished, or more frequently 
pilfered for the s;ike of the rich materials. Tlio monk.s, so long the guardians 
of the place, have shared the fate of their brethren elsewhere,'- since ithe sup- 
pression of religious houses, and their venerable forms have disappeared. 

* Sjgneuca, Hiat. do la Orden de San Garonimo, toui. iii. p. 862. 

t The emlm.siasm of Fray Alonso ds San Gerouimo carries him so far, tint he doe.s not 
hesitate to declare that the Almighty owes a dehlof gratitude to Philip the Second for the 
dodicalion of so glorious a structure to the Christian worship ! “ Esle Teraplo, SeKor, deve 
& Pilipo Segundo vne.stra Grandeza; con quo gralilnd le ostari mirando, ea el linpireo, 
vuestra Divinidad i” . 

This hinguage, so near altin to blasphemy, as it would ho thought in our day, occurs 
in a panegyrie delivered at tho Escorial on tlie occasion of a solema festival in honour 
of the hundredth anniversaiy of ils foundation. A volume compiled by Pray Luis dc Santii 
Maria is filled with a particular account of flie ceremonies, under the title of “ Oetava 
sagradamentc culta, eelebrada en la.Ontava Maravilla,” &c. (Madrid, 1664, folio ) 


tiilfuc?; uiLil solitiidii reign, tlirougiiout the courts, iiudisturhiHl by any sound 
save that of the ceaseless winds, ivhich seem to be ever chanting tlioir rnelan- 
cludy dirge over the faded glories of the Esoorial. There is little now to 
remind one of the palace or of the monastery. Of the three grtiat objects to 
which the edifice wa.s devoted, one alone survives, — that of a ruansoleum for 
the royal line of C-astile. Tiic spirit of the dead broods over the place, — of the 
sccpiri'd dead, who lit; in the same dark chamber where they have lain for 
Centuries, unconsciou-i uf the changes that have been going oi3 all around 
.'them,."'. . 

lluring the latter half of Philip’s reign, he was iii the hahifc of repairing 
with liis'eov.vt to tin; lisconal, and XKissing here a part of the- summer. Hither 
he hroiight his voiuig .'pnu'n, Anne of AustHa, — when the gloomy julti as.snnied 
an unwonted appcaiMnco of tmimation, la a previous chapter, the reader has 
swn ^oinc Jiutieo of hi-; preparations for his nmmnge with that prinee.s.s, in less 
than two ymns after he hatl consigned tint lovely Ihubclla to the tomb, Anne 
had been tdi'wly jhiglited to tlu> unfortunate Dim Carlos. I’liilijt’a marriage 
with her aflbrdcd him the mehaielndy trimiijih of a si-eond time sujiphuiting 
his soti. She wiis Iiis niece, ; for tha empress Jtlary, her mother, was the 
datightf;r uf Charle.s the FIftli. There tvas, jnoreov(.'r,'a great disitarity in their 
yeans; for the Austriiin princess, h.ivittg been born in Custfle during the 
xegeiii-y of hi-r parents, in Ihfth was at this time but twenty-one years of 
less than half the age of i’hiJip. It doe.s not appear tfet her father, the 
empewjr Ma.vimilian, made, any objection to the match. If he felt any, he 
wah too politic to jirevent a marriage wliich would place lu.s daughter on, the 
tlrroGc of the most potent monarchy in Europe. 

It wag arranged that the princess should proceed to Spain by the way of the 
Ketheriands. In September, 1570, Anne bade a last adien to her father’s 
court, and with a .stately retinue .set out on her long jonnaey. On entering 
Handers, she was reedved with great pomp by the duke of Alva, at the head 
of the Elemiali nobles. Soon afttr her anival. Queen Elisabeth despatched a 
squadron of eight ve.ssels, with offers to transport her to Spain, and an invita- 
tion for her to vi.sit England on her way. Tliesc offem were courteously 
decb'ned ; and the Gerrnah prince.s.s, escorted by Count Bo.?.™, eaptaaii-general 
of tho Flemish nayj*, with a gallant squadron, was fortunate in reaching the 
place of her destination after a voyage of less tlian a week. On the third of 
October she landed at Santander, on the northern cmist of Spain, wliere she 
found the aivlihishop of Seville and the duke of Bcjar, with a brilliant train 
of follower.s, waiting to receive her. 

Under this escort, Anne was conducted by the way of Burgos and Yalladoiid 
to the ancient city of Segovia. In the great towns through' which she passed 
she was entertained iu a stylo suited to her rank ; and everywhere along her 
routtj she was greeted vritii the hearty acclamations of the peoj)lc : for tiift 
match was popular with the nation ; and the Cortes had urged the king to 
expedite it as much as possiblu.* The Spaniards lunged for a male heir to .the 
crown ; and since the death of Carlos, Philip Irnd only thinghters remaining 
.todiim. 

In Segovia, w’here the marriage ceremony was to Ixi performed, magnificent 
preparations had been made for the reception of the prinenss. As slits ap- 
jiroaclied that city, she was met by a large body of the local militia, dressed in 
gw uniforms, and by the municipality of the place, arrayed in their robes of 
office and mounted on horseback. With this brave escort she entered the 
gates. The stJ'oets were ornamented with beautiful fountains, and spanned by 
triumphal arches, iiiider which the princess proceeded, amidst the shouts of 
the populace, to the great cathedral. + ' 

* FloraZi Beynas Cath^licas, tom, it ^.506. t Ibid. p. SQSi 
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Amio, tlien in the bloom of youth, is described as haviog a rich and di Hi-ate 
complexion. Her figure was good, her deportment graei<tus, and .she ro.ie her 
rrichly-cajarifioned palfrey with natural ease and dignity. Her iioL very iin- 
I partial chronicler tells us*that the spectators partieiuarly atlinired the novelty 
of her Bohemian costume, her riding-hat gaily ornamented with feather.?, ani 
her short mantle of crimson velvet nchly fringed with gold.* 

After Te Ikiun had l»een chanted, the splendid procession took it.s way to 
the far-famed alcaxar, that palace-fortress, originally built by the Hows, 
which now served hotli as a royal residence and as a place of coutiuement for 
prisoner.? (jf state. Hon* it was that the unfortunate Montigny passed many a 
vveary month of captivity; and less than three months had chapsed since lie 
had been removed from the place which wa.s so soon to become the f Cene of 
royal festivity, and con.signcil to the fatal fortress of Simaneas, to peri.-li by 
the hand of'tlm mnlnight executioner. Anne, it way be ivnionilieicd, wrus 
.said, on her journey through the Low tiountries, to have promised JhinTigiiy's 
family to imerceiie with lier lord in hi.s behalf. But the king, perhaps willing 
to btrspiired the awkwunlncs.s of refu.sing tlie first bium tisked by his young 
bride, di.spo.-5ed of Ivis victim soon after her liinding, while she 'wiis yet in 
the nortli. 

Anne entered the dlcoxar amidst salvoes of artillery. She finiud then) tlio 
good rrinee.s.s .Joajina, Bhilip’s si.stcr, who received her with tlie same wonuinly 
kindness which she had shown twelve years before to I'dirabeth of France, 
when, on a similai* occa.sion, she made hei* first entrance into Castile. The 
marriage was appointed to take place on the following day, the fourteenth of 
November. Philip, it i.s .said, obtained his first view of his betrothed when, 
mingling in disguise among the cavalcade of courtier-s, he acconi])anied her 
entrance uito the capital. + When he had led his late queen, I.sabcilla, to the 
altar, some w'hite hairs on his temples attracted her attention.J Huring the 
ten yems which had since elapsed, the cares of office had wrought the "^same 
eflect on him as on. his father, and turned his head prematurely grey. The 
marriage was solemnized with great pomp in the cathedral of Hegovia. The 
service was performed by the archbishop of Seville. The spacious building 
was crowded to overflowing with spectators, among whom were the highest 
dignitaries of the ChtU’ch and the most illustrious of the nobility ci‘ Spain. § 

i>uring the few days which followed, while the royal pair remained in 
Segovia, the city was abandoned to jubilee. The auspicious event was cele- 
brated by public' illuminations and by magnificent /c'to, at which the king and 
queen danced in the presence of the whole court, who stood around in re- 
spectful silence. 11 On the eighteenth, the new-married coxrple jtroceeded to 
Madrid, where such splendid preparations had been made for their reception 
as evinced the loyalty of the capital. 

As soon as the building of the Eseorial was sufiicientiy advanced to furnish 
suitable accommodations for his young queen, Philip pxissed a part of every 
summer in its cloistered solitudes, which had more attraction for him than any 
other of his residences. The presence of Anne and her courtly train diffused 
something like an air of gaiety over the gi-and but gloomy pile, to which it 
had been little accustomed. Among other diversions for her entertainment, 
we find mention made of autos sacramentalcs, those religious dramas that 
remind one of the ancient Mysteries and Moralities which entertained our 

* “Realzada con gracia por el mismo trage del caniino, some wo alto iiiatizado con 
pluinas, capotillo de terciopelo cannesi, bordado do oro alamoda Bohenia.’'— Borez, Reynas 
Catliolieas, tom, iL Pi 907. 

, t Ibid, ubi supra. t Apte, voL i. circ. tin. 

I 5 Florez, Reynas Catliolicas, tom. ii. p. 90S. — Cabrera, Filipe Segimdo, p. 601. 

II “En el sarao bailaron Rey y Reyna, estando de pie toda la Goite.”— Florez, Reynas 
Catholicas, tonii ii. p. 908. '> 


English ancestors. These aiUos were so mucli iu favour with the Spaniards as 
*0 keep, posse-saloii of the stage longer than in most other countries ; nor did 
they receive their full develojmient until they had awakened the genius of 
t'ahleron. 

It was a pen, however, Iwaring little resemblance to that of Calderon which 
furnished these edifying dramas. They proceeded, prohahly, from .some 
Jer.mymite gifted with a more, poetic vein than his brethren. The actons 
wer-i taken from among the. pupils iu the seminaiy established in the Escorial. 
Anne, who appears to iiave bta;n simple in her ta.stes, is said to have foimd 
much pleasure in the.se exhibitions, and iu such recreation as could he afforded 
her by exejmsiun.s into the wild, romiintie coiuitiy tliat .surrounded the monas- 
tery. ' Hi'.t.jrians have left us but fmv particulars of her life and character, — 
mui'li fewer tbau of Iut lovely x>redcC(\ssor. Such accounts a.s we have, repre- 
sent. her as of an atniable disposUio)i, and addicted to pion.s ^york.s. She was 
rarely idb*, and eiu]iloyed much of her time, iu needlework, leaving many 
speeimen.s of her .skiU'iu this waj' in the dt'coratious <(f the convents and 
emu-i-he.s. A rich piece of embroidery, wrought by lier hands and those, of her 
iiiaideii.s, wa.s lung pre.servcd in the royal cliiijjcl, under the naiuo of “Queen 
Anne’s tape,stry.’’ 

Her wedded life Wits de.stiucd not to be a long one, — only two yeans longer 
than that of Isabella. She wa.s hle.ssi'd, Loweve.r, with a more Tnimerous pro- 
gi'iiy than either of her predecesstu’s. She hiid four sons and a daughter. But 
all died in infancy or early chililhood, except the third son, who, as Philip the 
TiiirJ, livtitl to ta'ke his place in the royal dynttsty of Castile. 

The queen diet! on the twenty-sixth of October, 1580, in the thirty-first year 
of her agCj and the eleventh of her reign. A .singular anecdote is told in con- 
nection with her death. This occurred at Biidujoz, where the court was then 
esiahli.s})(al, a.s a convenient place for overlooking the war in which the country 
Wius at tltat time engiiged with Portugal. While there the king fell ill. The 
symjttoins were of tiie. mo.st alarming cliaracter. The queen, in her distress, 
imploreil the Almighty to spare a life so imjiortant to the welfare of the 
kingdom and of the C.’hureh, ami instead of it to accept the sacrilice of her 
ow'u. Heaven, .say.s the chroniider, as the result showed, li^,tened to her 
jiraycr,* Tlit? king recovered ; and the queen fell ill of a disorder which in a 
few <I;iy.s terminated latall_v. Her remains, after lying in .state for some time, 
were transported with solemn pomp to the Escorial, where they enjoyed tho 
melancholy inu-eminenee of being laid iu the quarter of the mausoleum re- 
served cxcdusively for kings and the mothers of kings. Such v.'as the end of 
Anne of Austria, the fourth and last wife of Philip the Second. 

* “ El cfecto iltjo, que oyo Dios su oracion : pues mejorando el Rey, cay6 mala la Reyna.*' 
— IWd p. Mi. 
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PEEFACE. 


The following Essays, with a single exception, have been selected from 
contributions originally made to the North American Uevim. They are 
purely of a literary character ; and as they have little reference to local or 
temporary topics, and as the journal in which they appeared, though the 
most considerable in the United States, is not widely circulated in Great 
Britain, it has been thought that a republication of the articles might 
have some novelty and interest for the English reader. 

Several of the papers were written many years since ; and the Author 
is aware that they betray those crudities in the execution which belong to 
an unpractised writer, while others of more recent date may be charged 
with the inaccuracies incident to rapid and, sometimes, careless composition. 
The more obvious blemishes he has endeavoured to correct, without at- 
tempting to reform the critical judgments, which, in some cases, he could 
wish had been expressed in a more qualified and temperate manner ; and 
he dismisses the volume with the hope that, in submitting it to the British 
public, he may not be thought to have relied too far on that indulgence 
which has been so freely extended to his more elaborate efforts. 

Bosroir, MwcA SOfA, 1845. 
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MEMOIE OF 

CHAELES BEOCKDEN BllQWlS, 

THE AMERICAN NOVELIST.* 

The class of professed men of letters, if we exclude from the account the con- 
ductors of periodical journals, is certainly not very large, even at the present 
day, in our country ; but before the close of the last century it was nearly 
iiupossible to meet with an individual who looked to authorship as his only, 
or, indeed, his principal means of subsistence. This was somewhat the more 
remarkable, considering the extraordinary development of intellectual power 
exhibited in every ipiarter of the county, and applied to every variety of 
moral and social culture, and formed a singular contrast with more than one 
nation in Europe, where literature still continued to be followed as a distinct 
profession, amid aU tbe difficulties resulting from an arbitrary government, 
and popular imbecility and ignorance. 

Abundant reasons are suggested for this by the various occupations afforded 
to talent of all kinds, not only in the exercise of political functions, but in 
the splendid career ojiened to enterprise of every description in onr free and 
tlirhing community. We were in the morning of life, as it wore, when every- 
thing summoned us to action ; when the spirit was quickened by hope and 
youthful confidence ; and we felt that we had our race to run, unlike those 
nations who, having reached the noontide of their glory, or sunk into their 
decline, were naturally led to dwell on the soothing recollections of the past, 
and to repose themselves, after a tumultuous existeuce, iu the quiet pleasures 
of study and eontempdation. “ It was amid the ruins of the Capitol,” says 
Gibbon," “ iliat 1 first conceived the idea of writing the History of the Eoman 
Em]3ire.” The occupation suited well with the spirit of the place, butj,vould 
scarcely have harmonized with the life of hustling energ}’-, and the thousand 
novelties, Avhich were perpetually stimulating the ajipetite for adventure in 
our new and unexpilored hemispihere. In short, to express it in one word, the 
peculiarities of our situation as naturally disposed us to active life as those of 
the old countries of Europie to contemplative. 

The subject of the present memoir affords an almost solitary example, at 
this period, of a scholar, in the enlarged application of the term, who culti- 
* IVom Sparks’s American Biography, 1834. '■ 
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vated letters as a distinct and exclusive profession, resting liis moans of 
suppoid, as well as his fame, on his success ; and who, as a writer of fiction, 
is still -farther entitled to credit for having quitted the beaten gi-ounds of the 
Old Country, and sought his subjects in the untried wilderness of his own. 
The. particulars of his unostentatious life have been collected witli snliieient 
industry by his friend, hlr. "Williani Dunlap, to whom our native literaHiro is 
nnflor siieli large obligations for the extent and fidelity of his research os. '\Ve 
will select a few of the most prominent incidents from a mass of miscolhiucous 
fragments and literary lumber nith wdiieli his work is somewhat oncnmbi'ved. 
It were, tu Ijo wished tliat, in the place of some of them, more ccjiious exl.racts 
had been substituted for his journal and correspondence, which doubtless, in 
this as in other eases, must afford the most interesting, as well as autlieniic 
materials for biography. 

CuAUi.ns Duoukdex Duown was born at Philadolphia, January 17, 1771. 
He was descended from a higldy respectable family, whose aneesturs were of 
that estimable sect who came over with William Penn to sock an asylum 
where thi.y might w'orship their Creator unmolested in tlic meek and humble 
.spirit of their own faith. From his earliest childhood Browji gave evidence 
of his sfudious propensities, being frequently noticed by liis father, on his 
return from sidiool, poring over some heavy tome, iioLliing chuiutod by the 
formidable’ words it contained, or mounted on a talde, and busily engaged' in 
exxJoriug a map which hung on the parlour wall, 'j'his infantine ];r.;di!ectiou 
for gfiogiuidiical studies lipened into a passion in later year.s. Anotht-r anee> 
dote, recorded of him at the ago often, .sots in a .still stronger light Ids appre- 
ciation of intcllectmil pur.snil.s far aliove his years. A visitor at faiJier’.'i 
luiviug rebuked him, as it would seem, witliout cause, fbr some I'l inark lie had 
made, gave him the conteniptuous epithet of “ boy.” “ What does ho mean,” 
said the young jihilosophcr, after tho guestts dejiartuiv, “by calling me 
boy? Does he not know that it is neither size nor age, but sense," that 
makes the inau? I could ask him a hundred iprestions, none, of vehich ho 
could answer.” 

aVt cloven years of age ho w’as placed under tho tuition of Sir. Pobert 
Proud, well known as tho au,thor of the History of Pennsylvania. Under his 
direction he went over a large course of English i-vcading, and acquired tho 
elements of Greek and Latin, apjilying himself -with great as.-,i(liiity to his 
studies. His bodily health w'us naturally delicate, and indisposed him to 
engage in tlie robust, atlilelic exercises of -lioyhood. His sedentary habits, 
however, began so evidently to impair his health, that his master recommended 
him to withdraw from his books, and recruit his strength hy c.xcursion.s on 
foot into the country. Ihesn i)cdc.sti'iau rambles suited tlic tast;- of the pupil, 
and the length of his absence often excited the appreliuiisions of his friends 
ftir his .«afet.y. He may be thought to have .sat toliimself for tluH portrait of 
one of his hevocs. “I preferred to ramble in the fore.st and loiter on the hill ; 
perpetually to cliange tlie scene ; to scnitinizo tho endless variety of (jbjccts ; 
to comjiare one leaf and pehLle with another ; to puirsuc those tiMins-of thought 
which their I'esemblaiices and diliereneos suggested ; to inquire what it was 
that gave thiuu this jilace, structure, and form, were more agreeable emplny- 
ments than jdoughing and thresMng.” “ My frame was derioato and feeble. 
Expo, sure to wet bhasts and vertical suns was sure to make me sick.” The 
foudiics.s for these solitary ramWes continued through life, aiul tho Jlirniliarity 
which they opened to him with the grand and beautiful SKenes ol' nature 
undoubtedly eouti’ibuted to nourish the habit of reverie and abstraction, aud 
to deepen the romantic sensibilities from which flowed so nmch ol' his misery, 
as well as happinc.ss, in after life. 

He quitted Mr. Proud’s school before the age of sixteen. He had previously 
made some small poetical attempts, and soon after sketched the ydans of tlxres 
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; several eiiics, on the discovery of America, and the conquests of Peru and 
Mexico. For some time they engaged his attention to the exclusion of every 
other object. iS'o vestige of them now remsuns, or, at leii.st, has been given 
to tlie }inbHc, by which we can ascertain the progress made towards their 
' completion. The publication of such immatui'e juvenile, productions may 

f atify curiosity by affording a point of comparison with later excellence, 
hey are rarely, how'cver, of 'value in themselves sufficient to authorize their 
^ exposure to the world, and notwithstanding the occasional exception of a .Pope 
or li Pascal, may very .safely put u]) with IJncle Toby’s recommendation on a 
similar tlisphiy of iirecucity, “to hush it up, and sa.y as little about it as 
!■ ' possible.”^ : : ■ 

Among the contnbuiious which, at a later period of life, ho was in the 
I habit of making to diffci'cnt journals, the fate of one was too singular to bo 

' pu-s's'd oVk-r in silemjc. 1 1 tva.s a poetical address to Franklin, prep.-ired for iljc 

iideiitowu newspaper, “ The blundering printer,” .says Pnown, in his journal, 

“ from -Zeal or ig'nk)r;niee, oj’ ])orhaps from both, stibstitnted the name of Wash- 
ington. Wa.sbiiiglon, tlicvofore, .stand.s arrayed in awlnvard colours; philo- 
sopliy smiles to bt liold licr darling son : .she turns with horror and klisgnat- 
from"thu.*t: wlm have won the laurel of Victory iir the held of baUl"., to l!ii.s 
her hu'OLirito candidate, wlio had never participated i]i .such bloody glory, and 
whose liniie was derived from the cou(]nest of ])hilosophy alone. The i.'rinter, 
by his blundering ingenuity, made the subject ridiculous. Every word of 
thi.s clum.sy panegyric was a direct slander iqioii Wasliington, and* so it tvas 
regarded at the time.” 'I'liern could nut well be iuiegiiied a more expeditious 
or effectual recipe tor converting eulogy into satire. 

young lhanvn had now I'caehcd a jieriod of life when it became ncoessary to 
decide on a ]irofes-'.ion. After due <Ieliberiiuon, lu, determined on the lavv; a 
choice which rccciA'Okl the cordial a]»proba1ion of his limaids, who saw in liis 
d habitual diligence and the cbarricter of his iniini, at once comprehensive and 

logical, the most c-.'-'cntial requisites fur succc.ss. I fe entered on the sttidies of 
his ].rofe^siun with las nr.ual ai’doiir ; and tiic acutene.s.s and copiousness of Ins 
arguments cm vari.m.s topics prop(jscil for di.'^eu.s.sion in a law .society over 
wdiieh he presided, boar ample te.stimony to his ability and indu.stry. But, 
however suited to Ids talents the lu’ofcssiou of the law might be, it was not ut 
all to his taste, llo became a member of a literary clulg in \viiich lie made 
frequent essays in compo.dtiou and eloquence. He kept a copious journal, ami 
by familiar exercise endeavoured to acquire a pleasing and graceful .stylo of 
wriung; and evei'y hour iLat ho could steal from ]»rofe.ssional schooling was 
devoted to the cni.ivatiim of more attractive literature, lu one of liis enn- 
I .trilnitm^^^^ to a Jcairaal, jiist before this period,., he speaks of “the raptimr . 

wit it ^dlicll he laid coiijouniou A\ith his oivn thonghis amid the gloom of -m-- 
roumling wood-, wlrre hi.s fancy pcoiiled every object with ideal beings, and 
' the Imu. r berwci n Idin.^-elf .and the world of' spirits seemed burst by tbo 

! : foi'ce of meditation. In this .solitude,, he felt ■ himself surrounded by 'a 

ligbifiil society; but when tran.i]mrted from tlieuce. and eumpolled to listen 
to tb ■ frivoleii-; chat of hi.s fellow-beings, he s-iiilbred all the mi.sm'ie.s of 
solinule. He decla]'e.s that liis intercourse and convoi'.sation witli maukhnl 
4 Lad Avrunglii: a salutary change; that he eaii now mingle in the eouee^na 

of life, ]iin'lnnu lii.i ippircpriate duties, and reserve that higher siiccios of dis- 
coui-'-e fur the seliuide ami silence of his study, lu this suppused control over 
i - 

As the iiuie a])pi\)aelied for entering on the X)raeuce of his professhjn, he felt 
his lepugnanee to it im'rea.se inure and more ; and he sought to ju.stdya retreat , | 
from il. altogeilier bysucli poor sophistry as his imagination could suggest, llo | K 
objected to the pretes.sion as having something in it immoral. lie could ■ m, t 
reconcile it with his notions of dutv to come'" forward as the champion h ->■ i 

f ■ . iV 
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criminately of right and wrong ; and he considered the stipendiary advocate ef 
a guilty party as becoming, by that very act, participator in the guilt. He did 
not allow him-self to refle(!t that no more equitable arrangement could be de- 
vised, none which could give the humblest individual so fair a chance for 
maintaining his rights as the employment of competent and npright counsid, 
familiar with the forms of legal practice, necessaiily so embarrassing to a 
stranger; that, .so far from heing compelled to undertake a cause manifestly 
nnjusk, it is always in the power of an honest lawyer to decline it ; but that 
such contingencies are of most rare occurrence, as few cases are litigated where 
each party has not previously plausible grounds for believing himself in the 
right, a question only to ho settled by fair discussion on both .sides ; that 
opportunities are not wanting, on the other hand, which invite the higlie.st 
display of eloquence and profes.sional science in detecting and defeating 
villany, in vindicating slandered innocence, and in expounding the gi-eat 
principles of law on wliich the foundations of personal security iind property 
are ostabli.shcd ; and, finally, that the most illustrious names in bis oivn and 
every other civilized coiinti 7 have been drawn from the ranks of a profession 
wliose habitual discipline so well trains them for legiijlative action, and the 
exw’cise of the highest political functions. 

Brown cannot ho .supposed to have been in.sensihl 0 to these obviou.s views ; 
.and, indeed, from one of hi.s letters in later life, he ajipears to have clearly 
recognized the value of the p'ofession he had deserted. But his object was, at 
tills time, to justify himself in his fickleness of purpose, as he best might, in 
his own eyes and those of liis friends. Brown was certainly not the first man 
of genius who found himself incapable of resigning the romantic world of fic- 
tion, and the uncontrolled revels of the imagination, for the dull and prosaic 
realities of the law. Few, indeed, like Mansfield, have been able so far to con- 
strain their young and buoyant imaginations as to merit the beautiful eulogium 
of the Eugii.sh poet ; while many more eomparativelyj from the time of 
Juvenal downward, fortunately for the world, have been willing to sacrifice the 
affections plighted to Themis on the altars of the Muse. 

Brown’s resolution at this crisis c.aused sincere regret to his friends, which 
they could not conceal, on seeing him thus suddenly turn from the path of 
honourable fame at the very moment when lie was prepared to enter on it. 
His prospects, hut lately so brilliant, seemed now overcast with a deep 
gloom. Tile emban'assments of his situation had also a most unfavourable 
eliect on his own mind. Instead of the careful discipline to which it had 
been lately subjected, it was now left to rove at large wherever caprice 
.should dictate, and waste itself on those romantic reveries and speculations 
to wliicii ho was naturally too much addicted. This was the period when the 
French Bevolution was in its heat, and tlie awful convulsion experienced in 
one nnbapiiy countiy seemed to be felt iu every quarter of the glolie ; men 
grew familiar with the wildest paradoxes, and the spirit of innovation 
iiKuiaced tiie oldcist and best-established principles in morals and government, 
llrown’s inquisitive and speculative mind partook ol' the prevailing sce.ptieisin. 
Borne of ids compositions, and especially one on the Jitt/ZUn of Wome7i, publishoil 
in 1707, show to what extravagance a benevolent mind may be led by fastening 
tourcuxclnsiyely on the contemplation of the evils of the existing inslitution.s7 
and indulging in indefinite dreams of jierfectibility. 

There is no period of existence when the spirit of a man is more apt to be 
dejire.sscd than wbon he is about to quit the safe and quiet harbour in which 
he lias rode in safety from childhood, and to launch on the dark and nii- 
kiioii 11 ocean where so many a gallant bark lias gone down before liini. How 
'-ach must this disquietude be increased in the case of one who, like Brown, 
Itus thrown away tho very chart and compass by which 3ic was prcipai’ed to 
guide himsoll' through ' the doubtful perils of the yoyage ! How heavily the 
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gloom of despondency fell on Ms spirits at tMs time is attested Ly various ex- 
tracts from fiis private correspondence. “As for me,” he says, in one of lu.s 
letters, “ I long ago discovered that ITature had not q^uaMed me for an actor 
on tins stage. The nature of my education only added to these disqualifications, 
and I experienced all those deviations from the centre which arise when all 
our lessons are taken from books, and the scholar makes his own character the 
comment. A haj)py destiny, indeed, brought me to the knowledge of two or 
three minds which Fature had fasMoned in the same mould with my own, but 
these are gone. And, 0 God ! enable me to wait the moment when it is thy ^ 
will that I should follow them.” In another epistle he remarks, “I have not 
been deficient in the imrsiiit of that ncccssaiy branch of knowledge, the study 
of myself. I will not explain the result, for have I not abeady sufficiently 
endeavoured to make my friends unhappy by communications which, though 
tliey might easily Ixs injiuious, could not he of any possible advantage ? I 
really, dear W., regict that period when your pity was first excited in my 
favour. 1 sincerely lament that I ever gave you reason to imagine that, I was 
not so happy as a gay indiffei'ence with regard to the present, stubborn forget- 
fulness with respect to the uneasy past, and excursions into lightsome futurity 
could make me ; for what end, what useful purposes were promoted by the dis- 
covery ? It could not take away from the number of the unhappy, but only add to 
it, by making those who loved me participate in my uneasiness, which each 
participation, so iar from tending to diminish, would in reality increase, by add- 
ing those regrets, of which I had been the author in them, to iny original stock. ’ ’ 
It is painful to witness the struggles of a generous spirit endeavouring to sup- ' 
press the anguish thus involuntarily escaphig in the warmth of afiectioimte 
intercourse. This becomes still more striking in the contrast exhibited be- 
tween the assumed cheerfulness of much of Ms correspondence at this jieriod 
and the uniform melancholy tone of his private journal, the genuine record of 
Ms emotions. 

Fortunately, his taste, refined by intellectual culture, and the elevation and 
spotless purity of his moral principles, raised him above the temptations of 
sensual iudulgence, in which minds of weaker mould might have sought a 
temporary relief. His soul was steeled against the mosser seductions of appe- 
tite. The only avenue through which Ms principles could in any way he as- 
sailed was the understanding ; and it would appear, from some dark hints in 
his correspondence at this period, that the rash idea of relieving himself from 
the weight of earthly sorrows by some voluntary deed of violence had more 
than once flitted across his mind. It is pleasing to observe with what beau- 
tiful modesty and shiiplicity of character he refers his abstinence from coarser 
indulgences to his constitutional infirmities, and consequent disinclination to 
them, which, in truth, could be only imputed to the excellence of his heart and 
his understanding. In one of his letters he remarks, “that the benevolenee 
of Fature rendered him, in a manner, an exile from many of the temptations 
that infest the minds of ardent youth. Whatever his wishes might have been, 
his benevolent destiny had prevented Mm from running into the frivolities of 
youth.” Ho ascribes to this cause Ms love of lettens, and his i>redominant 
anxiety to excel in whatever was a glorious subject of competition. “ Ilftd he 
been furnished with the nerves and muscles of his comrades, it was very far 
from impossible that he might have relinquished intellectual pleasures. 
Faturo had benevolently rendered bim incapable of eneountcririg such 
severe trials.” 

Brown's principal resources for dissipating the melancholy which hung over 
him were his inextinguishable love of letters, and the society of a few friends, 
to whom congeniality of taste and temper had united Mm from early years. 
In addition to these resources, we may mention Ms fondness for pedestrian 
rambles, which sometimes were of several weeks' duration. In the course of 
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■tLe.se excursions, t‘he circle of his acquaintance and friends was A'l'adnully 
enlarged. In the city of New York,_ in particular, ho conlraeted an inti- 
macy with severid. indiAuduals of similar age and kindred luould wiLli 1am- 
seil. Among those, his earliest as.sociate was Dr. E. H. Smith, a young 
gentleman of great iivoniise in the medical profession. Drown had hceome 
kmuvn to liim during the rc.suleucc of the latter as a student in rhiiade]])hia. 
By lam cur hero wa.s introduced to Mr. Dunla]^, wlio has survivetL to cnuime- 
nioraic the Yirfue.s of his friend in a hiograpiiy already noticed, and to IMr. 
J'dni.-^on, till' accomplished author of the New’- York Law Iteports. The 
.siH'iei y of these, friends had sufiicient attraction.s to induce him to repeat his 
Ti^uL to New York, until at length, in the begiiming of 1798, he may Tie said 
to have c.-.tahlish(;d his permanent residence there, passing much of his time 
under the .same roof with them. His amialjle luaniiors and aceomplishmeuts 
.soon recommended him to the notice of other eminent individuals. He be- 
came a juemLer of a liteimy society, called the Fmiully Vhib, eomprcheiidiug 
namtis v/hicli have since slied a distinguished lustre over the various walks of 
literature and science. 

Tile spirits of Brown seoinod to be exalted in this now atmosphere. His 
scnsi!rHilif'.s found a grateful exorcise in the syinpathie.s of friendship, and the 
power.s of his mind were called into action by collision with others of similar 
tune with Lis own. Ilis memory was euriclicd with the stores of various 
reading, hitherto conducted at random, with no higlier object than temporary 
aimisenieut, or tlie gratification of an iiideiiiiitc curiosit}'. Ho now concen- 
trated his attention on sojui^ deicrmiiiate object, and lu'oposed to give full 
scope to his various talents an' I ainpiisiticms in the career of an author, as yet 
so little travelled in our own country. 

His first publication was that bedbro noticed, entitled Alexoin, a Dialogue 
on the Bights of Women.” It exhibits the crude and fanciful speculations of 
a theorist, who, in hi.-! dream.-J of optimism, charges exclusively on human in- 
stitutions the imperreetion.s necessarily incident to human nature. The work, 
with all its ingennity, made little iinju’cssioii on the public ; it found few pur. 
cha-sers, and made, it may be presumed, still fewer converts. 

He soon after began a romance, which he never completed, from which his 
biographer has given copious extracts. It is conducted in the epistolary form, 
and, although cxidbiting little of his subsequent power and passion, is rceom* 
mended by a graceful and easy manner of narration, more attractive than the 
more edaborale and artificial style of his later novels. 

Tins abortive attempt was succeeded, in 1798, by the loublicatiou of TVialand, 
ilie finst of that remarkable .scries of fictions which flowed in such rapid succes- 
sion from hi.s pen in this and the three folio-wing years. In this romance, the 
author, dcvijiling from the usual track of domestic or hisioric incident, pro- 
po.scd to dolineate the powerful workiug.s of passion, displayed by a mind con- 
stitutionally excitable, under the control of some terrible and mysterious 
agency, TJie scene is laid in Pennsylvania. Tlio action takes ])face in a 
family hy the name of Wieland, the principal member of which had in- 
herited a melamdioly and somewhat superstitious (jonstitiition of mind, 
vvhi,eh his liabitnal reading and contemplation deepened into a calm but 
steady fanaticism. This temper is nourLshod stiJl farther bj" the occurrence 
of certiiin inexplicable circumstances of ominous import. Strange voices ai-o 
heard by different members of the family, sometimes warning them of danger, 
sometimes announcing events seeming beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
The still and solemn hours of night are (hsturbed by the unearthly summons. 
The other actors of the drama are thrown into strange perplexity, and an 
underplot of events is curiously entangled by the occurrence of unaccountable 
sights as well as sounds. By the heated fancy of Wieland they arc refen-ed to 
supernatural agency. A fearfiol destiny seems to preside over the scene, and 
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to ct;iiy ilie actors onward to some artful catastrophe. At length the hour arrives, 
A scdciiin mystc rious voice aunoxmces to Wieland that he is no\y called on to 
testify his suhniissioii to the Divine -will by the sacrifice of his eai’thly affec- 
tions — ^to smTcnder up tlic ulFectionato partner of his bosom, on whouilie had 
reposed all his hopes of happiiness in this life. He obeys the mandate of 
Heaven. The stormy conflict of passion into which his mind is thrown, as the 
fearful saerifiee he is about to muke calls up all the tender remembrances of 
conjugal fidelity and love, is painted with frightful strength of colouring. 
Ali'luiUgh it lire-seuts, on the whole, as pertinent an exampde as we could offer 
from any of ilrown’s writings of the jiecnliar power and vividness of his con- 
ception?, th" leliole scene is too long for insertion here. We will mutilate it, 
howe-v(u, by a brief extract, as au illustration of our aiithor’.s nianiior, more 
satisfaetiii'y tlutn auj* crificisni can be. 'VVieland, after receiving the fatal 
mandate, i.i vcjircseuted in an apartment alone witli bis wife. His eourrtge, or 
rather Lis d ("operation fails him, and he send.s her, on .some jirctext, from 
tlie chamber. An iuierva], during wliich lus insane passions have time to 
Killy, ensues. 

“ She returned with a light ; I led the way to the chamber; she looked 
round her ; she lifted lh(3 ciirfaiu of tlie bed ; .she smv nothing. At length 
she fixed impiiring eyes upon mu. The light now cmibled her to discover in 
my visage what darkne.ss had hilherto” concealed. Her cai’os were now 
transferred frum tny .si.stor to mv.sL-lf, aud .she saiil, in a trotnulous voice, 
‘■\VielaiidI yon are not well ; wjiat ails you? Can T do nothing for j'ou!’ 
That accents and lciok.s so winning sliould disarm mo of my resolution was to 
be expected. My thoughts were thrown anerv into anarchy. I sjjread my 
hand liefore my eyes that 1 might not see her, and answci’ed only by groans. 
She took my other hand between hers, find, pre.ssing it to her lieart,' spoke 
with that Voice which had ever .srvay<-d my will and wafted away sorrow. ‘ My 
friend ! my .soul’s friend ! tell me thy cause of grief. Do I not merit to 
partake with thee in thy cares ? Am I not thy wife ? ’ 

“ This was too rnneh. 1 broke from her embrace, and retired to a corner 
of the room. In this pause, courage was once more infused into me. I 
resolved to execute my duty. She followed me, and reneu'od her passionate 
entreaty to know the cause of my distress. 

“I laised my head aud regarded her with steadfast Iook.s. T muttered 
something aljout death, and the injunctions of my duty. At these Avords she 
shrunk back, and looked at me Avith a new expression of anguish. After a 
pause, she clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

“‘0 'Wieland ! Wieland ! God gi-ant that I am mistaken ; but surely 
something is AA’rong. I see it ; it is too plain ; thou art undone — ^lost to me 
and to thyself.’ At the same- time .she garni, on my features with intensest 
anxiety, in hope that different symptoms Avoiild take ])lacc. I replied VA'ith 
Tehemciice, ‘ Undone ] No ; ray drity is knoAA'ii, and I thank my God thatmy 
COAvai’diee is noAV Amnquislied, and I have j>mver to fulfil it. Catherine J I quty 
the Aveaknc.ss of nature ; I pity thee, hut must m-'- "■ ""'e. Thy life is claimed 
fBom my hands : thou must die ! ’ 

“ Fear was noAV added to her grief. Wha-:, . Why talk voxt of 

death i Dothiuk yourself, Wielaud ; bethink yc^.ira'-r.. . . , his fit aviTl pass. 
0 I why came .1 hither ? Why did you drag me kVdiat s.' ' 

“‘I brought thee hither to fulfil a divine coinmaDd- X C J appointed thy de- 
stroyer, and destroy thee I must.’ Sayfingthis, I seized her iwists. She shrieked 
aloud, and endeavoured to free herself from my grasp, but her efforts AA'ore vain. 

“ ‘ Surc-ly, surely, Wieland, thou dost not mean it. Am I not thy wife ? 
and wouldst tliou kill me ? Thou wilt not ; and yet — I see — thou art W’elaud 
no longer I A fury, resistless and horrible, possesses thee ; spare me— spare™ 
helpt-hdfr-’ ^ ■ . . 
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“ Till her lireatli was stopped she shrieked for help— for mercy. IVIien she 
could speak no longer, her gestures, her looks appealed to my cojnpassioii. 
My accursed hand was irresolute and tremulous. I meant tiiy death to be 
sudden, thy straggles to be brief. Alas ! ray heart was infirrri, my resolves 
mutable. Thrice 1 slackened my gra.sp, and life kept it.s hold, though in the 
midst of jjangs. Her eyeballs started from their sockets. Grimness and 
distortion took place of all that used to bewitch me into transport and subdue 
me into reverence. 

“ I wa.s commissioned to kill thee, hut not to torment thee with the fore- 
sight of thy death ; hot to nmltiply thy fears and prolong thy agonies. Hag- 
gard, and pale, and lifeless, at length thou ccasedst to contend with thy 
destiny. 

“This was a momeut of triumph. Thus had I successfully subdued the 
Btuhbonmess of human passions ! the victim which had been demanded was 
given; the deed was done past recall. 

“I lifted the corpse in my arms, and laid it on the hod. I gazed upon it 
with dedight. Such was the elation of my thoughts that I even broke into 
laughter. I clapped my hands, and exclaimed ‘ It is done ! Sly sacred duty 
is fultilled ! To that I have sacrificed, 0 my God ! thy last and best gift, 
my wife ! ’ 

“ For a while I thus soared above frailty. I imagined I had set myself for 
ever beyond the reach of selfishness, but my imaginations were false. This 
rapture quickly subsided. I looked again at my wife, llj joyous ebullitions 
vanished, and I asked myself who it was whom I saw. Methonght it could 
not he Catherine. It could not he the woman who had lodged for years in my 
heart; who had slept nightly in my bosom ; who had borne in her w'omb, 
who had fostered at her breast, the beings who called me father ; whom I had 
watched with delight, and cherished with a fondness ever new and perpetually 
growing : it could not be tho same. 

“Where was her bloom? These deadly and blood-suffused orbs but ill 
resemble the azure and ecstatic tenderness of her eyes. The lucid stream that 
meandered over that bosom, the glow of love that was wont to sit upon that 
cheek, are much unlike these livid stains and this hideous deformity. Alas J 
these were the traces of agony : the gripe of the assassin had been here. 

“ I will not dwell upon my lapse into desperate and outrageous sorrow. 
The breath of Heaven that sustained me was withdrawn, and I sunk into 
mere man. I leaped from the floor ; I dashed my head against the wall ; I 
uttered screams of horror ; I pauted after torment and pain. Eternal 
fire and the bickerings of hell, compared with what I felt, were music and a 
bed of roses. 

“I thank my God that this degeneracy was transient— that Ho deigned once 
more to raise me aloft. I thought upon what I had done as a sacrifice to duty, 
and tvas calm. My wife was dead ; but I reflected that, though this source of 
human consolation was closed, yet othens- were still open. If the transports of 
a husband were no more, the feelings of a father had still scope for exorcise. 
When remembrance of their mother should excite too keen a pang, I would ’ 
look upon them and Zie 

“IVhilc I revolved these ideas, new waimth flowed in upon my heart. I 
was wrong. Those feelings were the growth of selfishness. Of this I was not 
aware ; and, to dispel the mist that obscured my perceptions, a new effulgence 
and a new mandate were necessary. 

“From these tlioughts I was recalled by a ray that was shot into the room. 

A voice spake like that which I had before heard, ‘ Thou hast done well ; hut 
■all is not done— the sacrifice Is incoipplete — tby c hildr en must be offered — 
tb ey must perish with their mother I * ” , ^ 

This, too, is accomplfehed by the same remorseless arm, although the author 
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has judiciously refrained from attempting to pi-olong the note of feeling, 
struck witli so ;powerful a hand, by the recital of the particulars. TtTe 
wretched fanatic is brought to trial for tho murder, but is acqirittcil on the 
ground of insanity. The illusion which has bewildered him at length breaks 
on his understanding in its whole tnith. He cannot sustain the shock, and 
the tragic tale closes ■with the suicide of the victim of superstition and 
imposture. The key to the -whole of this mysterious agency which controls 
the circumstances of the story is — ^ventriloquism ! ventriloquism exerted for 
the very purpose hy a human fiend, from no motives of revenge or hatred, hut 
pure diabolical malice, or, as lie would make us believe, and the author seems 
willing to endorse this absurd version of it, as a mere practical joke ! The 
reader, -udro has been goi'ged -with this feast of horrors, is tempted to throw 
away the hook in disgust at finding himself the dupe of such paltry jugglery ; 
■whieli, whatever sense be given to the term ventriloquism, is" altogether 
incompetent to the various phenomena of sight and sound with -which tho 
story is so plentifully seasoned. "We can feel tiro force of Drydeii’s imprecation, 
W'hcn he cursed the inventors of those fifth acts which are bound to nnravel 
all the fine mesh of impossibilities which the author’s wits had been so busy 
entangling in the four preceding. 

The explication of the mysteries of Wicland naturally suggests the question 
liorv far an author is bound to explain the mpermtiiraUiics, if we may so call 
them, of his fictions j and whether it is not better, on the whole, to trust to 
the willing superstition and credulity of the reader (of which there is perhaps 
store enorrgh in almost every bosom, at the present enlightened day even, for 
poetical purposes) than to attempt a solution on purely natural or mechanical 
principles. It was thought no harm for the ancients to bring the use of 
machinery into their eiiics, and a similar freedom was conceded to the old 
English dramatists, whose ghosts and witches were placed in the much more 
perilous predicament of being subjected to the scrutiny of the spectator, whose 
senses arc not near so likely to he duped as the sensitive and excited imagina- 
tion of the reader in his solitary chamber. It must be admitted, however, 
that the -public of those days, when the 

“ Undoubting mind 

Believed the magic wonders that wore sung,” 

were admirably seasoned for the action of superstition in all foi’ins, and 
furnished, therefore, a most enviable audience for the melodramatic artist, 
whether dramatist or romance-writer. But all this is changed. Ho witches 
ride the air nowadays, and fairies no longer “ dance their round by the pale 
moonlight,” as the worthy Bishop Corbet, indeed, lamented a century and- 
ahalf ago. _ _ _ . : 

Still it may he allowed, perhaps, if the scene is laid in some remote age or i 
country, to borrow the ancient superstitions of the place, and incoi-porate them ; 
into, or at least colour the story with them, -vrithout shocking the well-bred | 
prejudices of the modem I'eader. Sir Walter Scott has done this with good ' 
effect in more than one of his romances, as every one will readily call to mind, 
A fine example occurs in the Boden Glass apparition in “Waverlej’-,” v^ich the 
great novelist, far from attempiting to explain on any phLlo.sophical principles, 
or even by an intimation of its being the mere creation of a foverisli imagina- 
tion, has left as he found it, trusting that the reader’s poetic feeling will 
readily accommodate itself to the popular superstitions of the country he is 
depicting. This reserve on his part, indeed, arising from a truly jioctic vieiv' 
of the subject, and an honest reliance on a similar spirit in his reader, has 
laid biTD open, with some matter-of-fact people, to the imputation of not being 
wholly untouched himself hy the national superstitions. Yet how much 
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woxild tli(! -whole scene have lost in. its pennauent eirect if the luithor 
had attempted an apparition on the ground of an optical illu-siou Jiot infre- 
quent among the mountain mists of the highlands, or any other of tlie 
ingenious solutions so readily at the command of the thorongh-hred story- 
teller,' 

It mnst he ardcuowledged, however, that this way of solving the ridtlles of 
romaium Avould hardly he adniissihle m a story drawn from familiar scenes and 
situiitiou -3 in moilern life, and e.spccially in our owu conutiy. The lights of 
edueaiion me, Hung too bright and broad over the land to allow any liirking- 
liole for the shadows of a twilight age. So much the worse for the poet mid 
the uo\-..'list. Tlieir province must now he coiifmcd to poor huniau nature, 
without -eiodilling with the “Gorgous and ehiincra,s dire” which l](jated 
til rough the hewi'fdered brains of our forefathers, at least on the other side of 
the Wilt r. At any rate, if a writer, in this broad sun,sliine, ventures on any 
.sui't of he. is forced to explain it by all the thousand C(nitrivance3 

of ir;tpdf>r,r.', secret passages, waxen images, and other makcshil’ls iroin the 
pjroperty-roijni ofhrrs. Kadelifle and Company. 

lirov.-ti, indited, has resorted to a somewhat higher mode of elueidatiug his 
xny.sfi lies by a remarkable jxlieiioinenon of our nature. But the mififortuue of 
.‘di. tliosc’ attempts to account fur the. marvels of the story ley nalnral or me- 
chanical eausc.s is, that tliey are very siddoni satisfactory, or competent to 
their object. I'his is cmiiientl}’- the laise with the ventriloquism in JVichnul. 
Even whi i'c they are competent, it may be doubted wliether the reader, xvho 
has .suil'cred his credulous fancy to be entranced by the fqeell of the magician, 
will he gratilit-d to learn, at the end, by what cheap mechanical contrivance he 
has beciL duped. However this may he, it is certain that a very unfavourable 
elieet, in anotlier respect, is produced on his mind, after he is made acquainted 
with tin.' nature of the .secret .spring by whicli the maiihincry i.s played, more 
especially when one leading circumstance, like vontriloipism in JFidmicI, is 
made the master-key, as it were, by which all the mysterie,s are to be unlocked 
and opened at once, With this explanation at hand, it is e.xtremely difficult 
to rise to that sensation of mysterious awe and ai)prehen.siou on wliicli so inueli 
of the .sublimity and general effect of the narrative necessarily depends. In- 
stead of such feelings, the only ones wMeh can enable us to do full justice to 
the aixthor’s conceptions, we sometimes, on the contrary, may detect a smile 
lurking in the corner of the mouth as we peruse scones of positive power, from 
tlie contrast obviously suggested of the impotence of the apparatus and the 
jmrlentous character of the results. The ci'itic, therefore, po.sscssed of the real 
key to the mysteries of the story, if ho would do justice to his author’s merits, 
mu, St divo.st Jiimself, as it were, of his previous knowledge, by ia.stejiing his 
attention on llio results, to the extilusicni of the insignificant means by which 
they are aehieved. He will not always find this an easy matter. 

But to return from this rambling digression ; in the following year, 1799, 
Brown published his second novel, entitled Ormmid, The story presents 
few of the deeply agitating scenes and powerful bunsts of passion which dis- 
tinguish tlie first. It is designed to exhibit a model of surpassing ercellcnco 
in a female rising superior to all the shocks of adversity and the more perilous 
bhmdi.shmcnt.s of seduction, and who, as the scene grows darker and darker 
around 'her, seems to illumine the whole with the -radi-anco of her celestial 
virtue, s. The reader is reminded of the “patient Griselda,” ,s'o delicately por- 
trayed by the pencils of Boccaccio and Chaucer. It must he admitted, how- 
ever, that the contemplation of such a character in the abstract is more 
imposing than the minute details by which wo attain to the knowledge of it ; 
and although there is nothing, we are told, which the gods looked down upon 
with more satisfaction than a brave fnind struggling with the storms of 
adversity, yet, when these cqjse.ift the guise of poverty and all the train of 
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teasing annoyances in domestic life, the tale, if long protracted, too often pro- 
duces u sensation of weariness scarcely to be compensateil by tlie moral 
grraulenr of the spectacle. 

The iijipiiaranco of tlicsc two novels constitutes an epoch in llic or.nameutal 
literature of America, Tliey are tlie first decidedly successful atfcenipt,« in the 
walk ol' romantic fiction. They are still faitber remarkable a.s illnsl rating tlic 
character a.nd state of society mi this side of the Atlantic, inslead of resorting 
to the (‘.'duiustcd apring.s of European invention. These circumstances, ns ivell 
as the uKranimou powers thej’ displayed both of conception .and CNcention, 
rcfoaimim led tluim to the notice of the literary world, although their pliiloso- 
phi..;r; Lhod of dissectijig pa.s.sion and analysing motives of action ]ilacecl 
tlu iii sii.n.fv.'hat heyond the reach of vulgar popularity. Brown was sensilda 
of Uii* JliVourahle im]>ression which he liad made, and mentiuus it in o;ie of 
his cpisrlcs to Ids brother with his usual unaUocted mode.sty : “ I add, soine- 
whau though not so much as J might if I were so inclined, to Ihe numher of 
my friends. I find to bo tlie writer of Wiclaiul and Ormoml is .a greater 
reconuHcmdatlon than I evvir imagined it would be.” 

In the Couii'se of the same yeai', the ijuiet tenour of his life w.as interrupted 
by the vi.'itatiuu of that fearful pestilence, the yellow fever, -wlaich had for 
sovLi’al fjucce.ssive years made its ap])earancij in the city of Xew iTorlr, but 
which in 170S fell ux>oii it with a violence similar to that with which it had 
desolated Pliiladelpliia in 17Co. Brown had takm the precaution of with- 
di’awing from the latter city, where he then rc.sided, on its first appiearanee 
there. He prolonged his stay in Hew York, liowevcr, i-elying on the healthi- 
ness of the quarter of the town where he lived, and the jiahitual altsteinious- 
noss of his diet. Hi.s friend Smith ivas neces.sarily detained there by the 
duties of his profession ; and Brown, in ansiver to tlie reiterated importunities 
of his ah.si.ut relatives to withdraw iVom tlie infected city, i'efu.scd to do so, on 
the ground that his personal services might be required by the Mends who 
remained in it ; a di.siutcrestedjiess well meriting the strength of attachment 
which he e.vcitcd in the bosom of his companions. 

Cnliapjiily, Brown was right in hi.s prognostic.s, and his services were too 
soon required in behalf of his friend Dr. Smith, who fell a victim to his own 
benevolence, having caught The i’atal malady from an Italian gentderaan, a 
stranger in the city, w'honi he received, wdieii infected with the disease, into 
his house, relinquishing to him his own apartment. Brown had. the melan- 
choly satisfaction of performing the last .sad ofiices of affection to his dying 
friciid. He hiiiLself soon becaiho afiected witli the same disorder ; and it was 
not till after a .soi'ere illness that he so far recovered as to be able to transfer 
hi.s residence to Perth Amboy, the abode of Mr. Dunlap, where a pure and 
invigorating atmosphere, aided by the kind attentions of his host, gradually 
re.storeil liiia to a sullicient degree of health and .spiiits for the pro-secution of 
his literary labours. 

The spectacle he had witne.ssed made loo deep an Imprc-siiion on liim to he 
readily ellaced, and he resolved to transfer his own conceptions of it, Avhiio yet 
fresh, to the pa^ of fiction, or, as it might rather be called, of hi.st.ory, i'or the 
purpose, as he intimates in his prefece, of imparting to others soine of the 
fruits oi' the melancholy lesson ho had himself experienced. SiTch wa.s the 
origin of his next novel, Arthwr M&rvyn ; w, Memoirs of the Year 1793. 
Thus was the fatal year of the yellow fever in Philadelphia. The action of the 
story is chiefly conflned to that city, but seems to be prepared with little con- 
trivance, on no regular or systematic plan, consisting .simply of a snccc.ssion of 
inoidonls, having little cohesion except in reference, to the hero, but affording 
situations of great interest, and frightful fidelity of colouring. The pe.stilence 
wa.sting a thriving and populous city has furnished a topic for more than one 
great master. It Mil ho remembered as the terror of every schoolboy in the 
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pages of Tlincydides ; it forms the gloomy portal to the light and airy fictions 
of IBoccaccio ; and it has furnished a subject for the graphic pencil of the 
English novelist De Foe, the only one of the three \Yho never witnessed the 
horrors which he paints, but whose fictions wear an aspect of reality whidi 
history can rarely reach. 

Brown has succeeded in giving the same terrible distinctness to his im;^rea- 
sions by means of individual portraiture. He has, however, not confined 
himself to this, hut, by a variety of touches, lays open to our viciv the whole 
interior of the city of the plague. Instead of expatiating on the loathsome 
symptoms and physical ravages of the disease, he selects the most striking 
moral circumstances which attend it ; he dwells on the withering sensation 
that falls so lieavily on the heart in the streets of the once busy and crowded 
city, now dc.scrtod and silent, save only where the wheels of the melancholy 
hearse are heard to rumble along the pavement. Our author not uufreciueutly 
succeeds in conveying more to the heart by the skiKnl selection of a single cir- 
cumstance than Avoukl have flowed from a multitude of petty details. It is 
the art of the great masters of poetry and painting. 

The same year in which Brown produced, the first part of “Arthur Men-yn,” 
lit? entered on the publication of a periodical entitled, The Monthly Magazine 
and American Smew, a work that, during its brief existence, which termi- 
nated in the following year, afforded abundant evidence of its editor’s versa- 
tility of talent and the amide range of his literary acquisitions. Our hero was 
now fahiy in the traces of authorship. Ho looked to it as liis peamanent 
vocation ; and the indefatigable diligence with -which he devoted himself to it 
may at least serve to show that he did not shrink from his professional engage- 
ments from any lack of industry or enterprise. 

The publication of “ Arthur Mervyn ” was succeeded not long after by that 
of Edgar Huntley; or the Adventures of a Sleepwalker, a romance presenting 
a greater variety of wild and picturesque adventure, with more copious delinea- 
tions of natural scenery than is to be found in his other fictions ; circumstances, 
no doubt, possessing more attractions for the mass of readers than the pecu- 
liarities of his other novels. Indeed, the author has succeeded perfectly in 
constantly stimulating the curiosity by a succession of as original incidents, 
perils, and hair-breadth escapes as ever flitted across a poet’s fancy. It is no 
small triumph of the art to be able to maintain the curiosity of the reader 
unflagging through a succession of incidents, which, far from being sustained 
by one predominant passion, and forming parts of one whole, rely each for its 
interest on .its own independent merits. 

The shay i.s laid in the western part of Pennsylvania, where the author has 
direi’siflcd his descriptions of a simple and almost primitive state of society 
with nncoinmouly animated sketches of rural scenery. It is worth observing 
how the sombre complexion of Brown’s imagination, which so deeply tinges 
his moral portraiture, sheds its gloom over his pictures of material nature, 
raising the landscape into all the severe and savage sublimity of a Salvator 
Eosa. The somnambulism of this novel, which, like the ventriloquism of 
Wieland, is the moving princiiflo of all the machinery, has this advantage over 
the latter, that it does not necessarily impair the eflect by perpetually suggest- 
ing a solifCion of mysteries, and thus dispelling the illusion on whose existence 
the effect of the whole stoiy mainly depends. The adventures, indeed, built 
upon it are not the most probable in the world j buk waiving this— we shall 
he weU rewarded for such concession— there is no farther difficulty. 

The extract already cited by us from the first of our author’s novels has 
furnished the reader with an illustration of his power in displaying the conflict 
of passion under high and moral excitement. We -will now venture another 
quotation from the work before us, in order to.exhibit more fully his talent 
for the description of external objects. *■ 
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Edgar Huntly, the hero of the story, is represented in one of the -wild 
mountain fastnesses of Norwalk, a district in the western part of Permsylrania. 
He is on the brink of a ravine, from which the only avenue lies over the body 
of a tree thrown across the chasm, through whose dai’k depths helow a rushing 
torrent is heard to pour its waters, 

“ While occupied with these reflections, my eyes were fixed on the opposite 
steeps. The tops of the trees, waving to and fro in the wildest commotion, 
and their tnmks occasionally bending to the blast, which, in these lofty 
regions, blew with a violence rmloiown in the tracts below, exMbited an 
awful spectacle. At length my attention was attracted by the trunk which 
lay across the gulf, and which I had converted into a bridge. I perceived that 
it had already swerved somewhat from its original position ; that every blast 
broke or loosened some of the fibres by which its roots were connected with the 
opposite bank ; and that, if the storm did not speedily abate, there was immi- 
nent diiuger of its being torn from tlie I’ock and jjrecipitated into the chasm. 
Tims my retreat would be cut off, and the evils from which I was endeavouring 
to rescue another would be experienced by myself. 

“ I believed my destiny to hang upon the expedition with which I should 
recross this gulf. The moments that •were spent in these deliberations were 
critical, and I shuddered to observe that the trunk was held in its place by one 
or two fibres, which were already sti-etched almost to breaking. 

“ To pass along the ti'unk, rendered slippery by the vret, and unsteadfast by 
the wind, was eminently dangerous. To maintain my hold in passing, in de- 
fiance of the wliirl'wind, required the most vigorous exertions. For this end, 
it was necessary to discommode mj'self of my cloak, and of the volume which 
I cai’ried in the pocket of my coat. 

“Just as I had disposed of these eneirrabrances, and had risen from my seat, 
my attention Avas again called to the opposite steep by the most unwelcome 
object that at this time could possibly occur. Something Avas perceived 
moving among the bushes and rocks, AA'hich, for a time, 1 hoped aaus no- 
thing more than a racoon or opossum, hut Avhicli presently appeared to be a 
panther. His grey coat, extended claAvs, fiery eyes, and a cry AA'hich he had at 
that moment uttered, and AA'hich, by its resemblance to the human A'oice, is 
pecidiarly terrific, denoted him to be the most ferocious and untameable of that 
detested race. The industiy of our hunters has nearly banished animals of 
prey from these precincts. The fastnesses of Norwallc, howeA’-cr, could not but 
afibrd refuge to some of them. Of late I had met them so rarely that my 
fears Avere seldom aliA'e, and I trod without caution the I'uggedest and most 
.solitary haunts. Still, hoAA'cver, I had seldom been unfurnished in my rambles 
Avith tire means of defence. 

‘ ‘ The uufrequoncy Avith Avhich I had lately encountered this foe, and the 
encumbrance of provision, made me neglect, on this occasion, to bring with 
me my usual arms. The beast that was noAV before me, when stimulated by 
hunger, Avas accustomed to assail whatever could provide him with a banquet 
of blood. He Avould set upon the man and the deer with equal and irresistible 
ferocity. His sagacity was equal to his strength, and he seemed able to dis- 
coA'cr Avhen his antagonist was armed and prepared for defence. 

“ My past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent of danger. 
He .sat on tho broAV of the steep, eyeing the bridge, and apparently deliberat- 
ing Avliether he should cro.ss it. It Avas probable that he had scented my foot- 
steps thus far, and should he pass over, his vigilance could scarcely fail of 
detecting my asylum. 

“Should he retain his present station, my danger Avas scarcely lessened. To 
pass over in the face of a famished tiger Avas only to ru.sh upon ray fate. Tho 
falling of the trunk Avhich had lately been so anxiously deprecated, -u’as iiqav, 
with no less solicitude, desired. Every new gust, I hoped, Avould tear asunder 
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its remaining bands, and, by cutting off all communication betiveen tlic oppo- 
site .'■■teeps, place me in security. My hopes, however, were destine<l to be 
friutralcd. Tlie fibres of the prostrate tree were obstinately tcnacion.s- oJ’ their 
hold, and presently the ai\imal scrambled down the rock, and pjrocceded to 
■■cams it.^ 

“ Of all kinds of death, that which now menaced me was the most abhorred. 
To die by disease, or by tlie hand of a fellow-creature, was propitimis and 
lenient in comparison with being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. 
To jierish in this obscure retreat by means so impervious to the anxious curi- 
osity of myirieiuls, to lose myiiortion of existence by so untoward ami ignoble 
a dt-diny,' was insupportable, I bitterly deplored my raslmess in coming 
hither unprovided for an cneoimter like this. 

“ Tie) evil of my present circumstances consisted chiefly in susjieni o. Ivly 
diatii. w.is uiiavoidalilo, Init my imagination htal leisure to torment it, self by 
aiii’ieiji.iuons. One foot of the savage was slowly and cautiously movoil after 
the oriu-r. llestriiek Ills claws so deeply into the bark that they were tvith 
diflieuily withdrawn. At length ho lea]icd upon the ground. We were now 
sep.a'idcd liy an interval of sca,rccly eight feet. To leave the spot W'licre I 
cron -'hcil was impossible. Bchirid and beside me the elilf ruse ])('rpeudicularly, 
and liefure me v.'as tliis grim and terrilde visage. I shrank still closei- to the 
gi\.um!, and eln.sc‘d my eyes. 

“ hruiU this ]iause of horror I was aroused hj* the noise oceasiomd hy a 
second .sjaiug of the animal. Ho leaped into the pit, iu which I had su deeply 
rcgrrlted that I h;id not taken refuge, and disappc.ared. My rescue was so 
.sudden, and so mnch hoj'oud my belief or my Jiopc, that 1 douhLed for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive me. This opportunity of escape 
was not to ho neglected. I lel’t my place and scrambled over the trank with a 
jirceipiudion which had like to have proved fatal. _ The tree groaned and shook 
iimler me, the wind blew with nnexam:])led violence, and 1 had .scarcely 
reuched the opposite steep when the roots were severed Iroin the ruck, and 
the whole fell thuridoring to the bottom of the chasm. 

“ My trepidations were not speedily quieted. T looked back with- wonder 
on my hair-breadth escape, and on that singular eoneurrence of events Avhich 
had placed me in so rdiort a period in absolute security. Had the trank Mien 
a moment earlier, I should have been imprisoned on the hill, or thrown head- 
long. Had its fall been delayed another moiheut, I should h 0 ,vc been pursued ; 
for the beast now issued from his den, and testified his. surprise and ui,sappoiri.t- 
luent !iy token the sight of which made my blood run cold. 

*'• Jle .saw' me, and hastened to the verge of the chasm. He squatted on hi,s 
liiitd legs, iind assumed the attitude of one preparing to leap, ily constevna- 
ii'Ui wa.s exeited jifrcsh hy these appearance.?. It seemed at as if the ril’L 
Wu.s too wide for :tiiy poivcr of muscle.? to carry him in safely over j hut I 
knov.- the uuparalleled agility of this animal, and that hi.s expeinuoe had 
made idin ii better judge of the practicability of this exploit than i was. 

Still there wa.s hope that he would relinquish this design as (hsperate. 
This hope \va.s quickly at an end; He sprung, and his fore leg-s touched the 
verge of the rock on which I stood. In spile of veliement exertions, however, 
the surfuca wa,s too smooth and too hard to allow him to make good his Jmhl. 
He fell, ami a piercing ci*y uttered below showed that nothing Imd obstructed 
hi.4 descent to the bottom,” 

The subsequent narrative leads the hero through a Amricty of romantic 
adventures, especially with the savages, with whom he has .sever.d de.spc- 
rate eiicouuters and critical escapes. The track of adventure, indeed, SM'ikes 
into the same wild solitudes of tlie forest that have since boon so freciuently 
travelled over hy our ingenious counti-yhiau Cooper. The light in which the 
character of the Horth American Indian has been exhibited by the two writers 
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has little resemblance. Brown's sketches, it is tzTie, are few ami faint. far 
as they go, howevei’, thej’- are confined to such views as are most coulormaLle 
to fclie popular conceptions, bringing into full relief the riula ami uncouth 
iineameiiis of the Indian character, its cunning, craelty, ami unniitigatcd 
ferocity, with no intimations of a more generous nature. Cooper, ou the utlier 
liaml, di.scauls all the coarser elements of savage life, reserving llio.se only of a 
pie.luresipue and romantic east, and elevating the souls of hi.s warriors by such 
sentiments of courtesy, high-toned gallantry, and passionate tenderness' as lie- 
long to the riper period of civilization. Thus idealized, the portrait, if not 
striotly that of the fierce andnutaiued son of the forest, is at leasi; sullieionlly 
true for iioetical purposes. Cooper is, indeed, a poet. His ilesedptions of in- 
animate iinLure, no le.ss than of .savage man, are iimtiiiet with tlie breath of 
poetry. 'Witness his iiiiiyitely various pictures of the oeean ; or siill more, of 
xhe heantifid spirit that rides upon its hosoui, the gallant ship, which under 
his toufihes hoeomes an .animated thing, inspired hy a living soul ; rominding 
ns of the heaiuil'n! superstition of the simplc-licaited natives, who faneietl the 
hark of Columbus some eele.stied visitant, deseeinUng on his broad pinions from 
the skies. 

Brown is far less of a colourist. Ife deals less in external nature, but 
Boai'clu'S the ilcjiths of the soul, lie may be mtlier called a iihilo-sojiliical than 
a poetical Avriter ; for, though he has that intensity of feeling wliich consti- 
tutes one of the distinguishing atlrilniles of the lattm-, yet in las nioat tnmul- 
tuons bursts of passion wc frequently tiiul him pausing to analyse and coolly 
S])ecuhite, on the elements which hatoi nii.>ed it. This intrusion, indeed, of 
I’oasoii, la riiisoih froidc, into sociies of the greatest intere.st and emotion, has 
fiometimes the iuihai>py elfeet of chilling them altogether. 

Ill IfiOO Brown jniblislied the second ]>:irt of his Aftlmr JJerr/rn^ Avhoso 
occasional display.? of energy and ptithob by no nicams couijieusatc the violent 
dislocations and general impriihahitities of the narrative. Our author v.'as led 
into these defect, s by the uniKirdonable preei[)itancy of his com]>o.sition. 'f'hree 
of his romances vrere tin-own oil in the course of one year. T]iOH(‘AVere irritten 
with the printer’,? devil literally at his ellioH', one being begun before another 
was oumploted, and ;di of them before a regular, well-digested plan teas devised 
for their execution. 

The cousequeucos of this cnriou.s .style of doing bu.sinc.s.s are .such as might 
haA'o been pn-edicted. The incidents arc strung together Avith about as lililo 
connection a.s the lityiiie.? in “the House that Jack built;” and the Avhole 
reminds us of soim.* bizarre, antitjuated edilice, exhibiting a dozen siylos of 
architecture, aecordiug to the caprice or convenience of its succe.vsiA’e owners. 

Tile rc-adi.r is ever at a loss for a clue, to guide him through tlie lahyriuth of 
strange, incongruous incident. It Avonhl .seem as if the great object of the 
author Avas to keep aliA'c the .state of suspense, on the player’s puiueipile, in the 
“lichear.sal,” that “on the stage it is best to keep the audience in ,sa.sp<‘nse ; 
for to guess pre.seiitly at the plot or the son.se tires them at the. end of the first 
act. Noav here every line sur]n’ise.y you, and brings in ucav matter ! ” I'er- 
haps, however, all this jn-occeds less from calculation than from the cmbai-rass- 
luent which the iioA'clist feels in attempting a solution of Ids own riiLlh-s, and 
Avliieh loads him to put oil’ the reader, by nniltiiilying incident after incident, 
until at length, entangled in the complicated snarl of his oAvn intrigue, he is 
fmallA’- obliged, A'l'heu the fatal hour ai’rives, to cut the knot Avhii h he cannot 
unraA'el. There is no other Avay by AA'hich AA'e can account for the forccii and 
violent ihbmnci.nj/ifeAvhich bring up so many of BroAvu’s lictions. 'Voltaire has 
remarked, soracAvliero in his Commentaries on Gorneillo, that “ an autlior may 
mite Avith the i-apidity of genius, hut should correct with scruqmlous delilicra- 
tiou.” ' Oar autlior seems to have thought it suliieient to comply AA-itli Hie 
fct half of the maxim. ,, - ; ^ ^ a 
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In 1501 Brown published his novel of Clara Em-ard, and in 1804 closed 
the series with Jane Talbot, first printed in England. They are composed in 
a more subdued tone, discarding those startling preternatural incidents of 
which he had made such free use in his former fictions. In the preface to his 
& 3 t romance, Witland, he remarks, in allusion to the mystery on which the 
story is made to depend, that “it is a sufficient vindication of the writer if 
history furnishes one parallel fact.” But the French critic, wlio tells ns U 
vrai 2 jcv.t quclquefoi.<t n’Strc pas vmisetnUahle, has, with more judgment, con- 
demned this vicious recurrence to extravagant and improbahlc incident, 
Trutli cannot always be pleaded in vindication of the author of a fiction any 
mora than of a libel. Brown seems to have subsequently come into the same 
o]jinion ; for, in a letter addressed to his brother James, after the publication 
fiiEdqnr Ilunthj, he observes, “Your remarks upon the gloominess and out- 
of-natui'c incidents of Hunthj, if they be not just in their full extent, are 
doubtless such as most readers will make, which alone is a sufficient reason for 
dropping the doleful tone and assuming a cheerful one, or, at least, substi- 
tutijig mmal causes and daily incidents in place of the prodigious or the 
singular. I shall not fall hereafter into that strain.” The two last novels of 
our author, however, although purified from .the more glaring defects of the 
preceding, were so inferior iu their general power and originality of concep- 
tion, that they never rose to the. same level in public favour. 

In the year”l801, Brown returned to his native city, Philadelphia, where he 
ostaWislied his residence in the family of his brother. Here he coutimied, 
steadily pursuing his literary avocations ; and in 1803 undertook the conduct 
of a periodical, entitled TAc Literary Magazine and American Register. A 
great change had taken place in his opinions on more than one important topic 
connected with human life and happiness, and, indeed, in his general tone of 
thinking, since abandoning las professional career. Brighter prospects, no 
doubt, suggested to him more cheerful considerations. Instead of a mere 
dreamer m the world of fancy, he had now become a pi'actical man : larger 
e.xperieuee and deeper meditation liad shown him the emptiness of his Utopian 
tiieories ; and, though his sensibilities wore as ardent, and as easily enlisted as 
ever in the cause of humanity, his schemes of amelioration were built upon, 
not against, the existing institutions of society. The enunciation of the prin- 
ciples on which the periodical above alluded to was to ho conducted, is so 
hoiiQurable every way to his heart and his understanding, that we cannot 
refrain from making a brief extract from it. 

“In .an age like" this, when the foundations of religion and morality have 
1 been so boldly attacked, it seems neceanary, in announcing a work of this 
nature, to be particularly explicit as to the path which the editor means to 
qnirsuo. He therefore avows himself to he, ndthout equivocation or reserve, 
the ardent friend and the irilliiig champion of the Christian religion. Christiair 
. piety he reveres as the highest excellence of human beings ; and the amplest 
reward he can seek for his labour is the consciousness of having, in soino 
degree, however inconsiderable, contributed to reconiineud the practice of 
religiou.s duties. As in the conduct of this work a supreme regard will be 
]:iaia to the interests of religion and morality, he Avili scrupnlou.sly guard 
againsr all that dishonours and impairs that principle. Everything"^ that 
.savours of indelicacy or licentiousness will be rigorously proscril^ed. His 
jmetical pieces .may bo dull, but they shall at lea.st he free from voluptuous- 
ness or sensuality ; and his prose, whether seconded or not by genius or know- 
ledge, shall scnipulously aim at the promotion of public and private virtue.” 

Diulug his abode in Hew York, our author had formed an attachment to an 
amiable and accomplished young lady. Miss Elizab(3th Linn, daugliter of the 
e-xcellcnt and highly-gifted Presbyterian divine, Hr. William Linn, of that 
city. Their mutual attachment,- in which the impulses of the heart were 
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sanctioned by tbe understanding, was followed by their marriage in ISToyeinber, 
1804, after which he never again removed his residence from Philadelphia, 
With the additional responsibilities of Ms npw station, ho pursued his 
literary labours with inci'eased diligence.^ Ho projected the plan of an 
Annual Ilegister, the first work of the kind in the country, and in 1806 edited 
the first volume of the publication, wMch was undertaken at the risk of 
an eminent bookseller of Philadelphia, Mr. Conrad, who had engaged his 
editorial labours in the conduct of the former magazine, begun in 1803. When 
it is considered that both these periodicals were placed under the superinten- 
dence of one individual, and that he bestowed such indefatigable attention oii 
them that they were not only prepared, but a large portion actually executed 
by his own hands, we shall form no mean opinion of the extent and variety of 
his stores of information, and his facility in applying them. Both works are 
replete with evidences of the taste and erudition of their editor, embracing a 
wide range of miscellaneous articles, essays, literary criticism, and scientific 
researches. The historical i)ortion of the Register in particular, comprehend- 
ing in addition to the political annals of the principal states of Europe and of 
our own country, an elaborate inquiry into the origin and organization of our 
domestic institutions, displays a discrimination in the selection of incidents, 
and a good faith and candour in the mode of discussing them, that entitle it to 
great authority as a record of contemporary transactions. Eight volumes were 

S iblished of the first-mentioned periodical, and the latter was continued under 
s direction till the end of the fifth volume, 1809. ; 

In addition to these regular and, as they may be called, professional labours, 
he indulged Ms prolific pen in various speculations, both of a literary and 
political character, many of which appeared in the pages of the Porifglio. 
Among other occasional productions, we may notice a beautiful biographical 
sketch of his Wife’s brother, Dr. J. B. Einn, pastor of the Presbyterian church 
in Philadelphia, whose lamented death occurred in the year succeeding 
Brown’s marriage. We must not leave out of the account three elaborate and 
extended pamphlets, published between 1803 and 1809, on political topics of 
deep interest to the community at that time. The first of these, on the 
cession of Louisiana to the French, soon went into a second edition. They 
all excited general attention at the time of their appearance by the novelty of 
their arguments, the variety and copiousness of their information, the liberality 
of their views, the independence, so rare at that day, of foreign prejudices ; 
the exemption, still rarer, from the bitterness of party spirit ; and, lastly, the 
tone of loyal and heartfelt j)atriotism — a patriotism without cant — ^with which 
the autlior dwells on the expanding glory and prosperity of his country in a 
strain of prophecy that it is our boast has now become history. 

Thus occupied, Brown’s situation seemed now to afford him all the means 
for happiness attainable in this life. His own labours secured to him an 
honourable indej>endence and a high reputation, which, to a mind devoted to 
professional or other intellectual pursuits, is usually of far higher estimation 
than gain. Hound his own fireside he found ample scope for the exercise of 
his affectionate sensibilities, while the tranquil pleasures of domestic life 
proved the best possible relaxation for a mind wearied by severe intellectual 
effort. His grateful heart was deeply sensible to the extent of his hlessiugs ; 
and in more than one letter he indulges in a vein of reflection which ‘Shows 
that his only solicitude was from the fear of their instability. His own health 
p furnished too well-grounded cause for such apprehensions. , 

r We have already noticed that he set out in life with a feeble constitution.' 

I His sedentary babits and intense application had not, as it may well be 

j believed, contributed to repair the defects of nature. He had for some time: 

‘ show'll a disposition to pulmonary complaints, and had raised blood more than' 

once, which he in vain endeavoni’ed to persuade himself did not proceed from 
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lungs. As thiS real <(a3«raotBr of flio disease disclosed itself in a manner 
not to be niistakeiij his anxious Mends would have persuaded Mm to cross the 
water in the hope of re-eatablidiiug his health by a seasonable change of 
climate. But Brown could not endure the thoughts of so long a separation 
from his beloved family, and he trusted to the effect of a temporary abstinence 
from business, and of one of those excursions into the countiy by which he 
had so often recruited his health and spirits. 

In the summer of 1809, he made a tour into New J ersey and Now York. A 
letter addressed to one of his family from the hanks of the Hud.son, during 
this journey, exhibits in melancholy colours how large a portion of his life had 
been clouded hy disease, which now, indeed, was too oppressive to admit of 
any other alleviation tlian what he could find in the bosom of his own family. 

“ My dearest Mary, — Instead of Avanderhig about, and viewdng more 
■ iiearly a place that affords very pleasing landscapes, here am I, hovering over 
tlie images of wife, children, and sisters. I want to write to you and homo ; 
and though unable to procure paper enough to form a letter, I cannot help 
saying something even on this scrap, 

“1 am mortified to think how incurious and inactive a mind has fallen to 
my lot. I left home with reluctance. If I had not brought a beloved part of 
my home along with me, I should probably have not left it at all. At a 
di.stanee from lioine, my enjoyments, my affections are beside you. If swayed 
by mere inclination, I should not be out of your company^ a quarter of an hour 
between my parting and returning hour ; but I have some merey on you and 
Susan, and a due conviction of my want of povfer to beguile your vacant hour 
with amusement, or improve it hy instruction. Even if I were ever so well, 
and if my .spirits did not continually hover on the brink of dejection, my talk 
could omy make you yawn ; as things are, my company can only tend to 
create a gap indeed. 

‘‘When have I known that lightness and vivacity of mind which the divine 
flow of health, even in calamity, produces in some men, and would lu’oduce in 
, me, no doubt— at least, Avhen not soured by misfortune ? Never ; scarcely 
ever ; not longer than half an hour at a time since I have called myself man, 
kud not a moment ainoe I left you.” 

binding these brief excursions productive of no salutary change in his 
hcBltH, he at len^h complied with, the enti'eaties of Ms friends, and deter- 
mined to try the erfect of a voyage to Europe in the following spring. That 
spiing he Avas doomed never to behold. About the middle of November he 
was taken with a violent pain in his left side, for which he was bled. From 
iliat time forward he was confined to Ms chamber. His malady was not 
-attended with the exemption from actual pain with wliich nature seems some- 
times williug to compensate the -sufferer for the length of its duration. His 
-sufteiiugs were incessant and acute ; and they were supported, not only with- 
out a murmur, but with an appearance of cheerfulness, to which the hearts of 
hi,s Mends could but ill juspond. He met the approach of death in the true 
spirit of CJiristiaii philosophy. No other dread but that of separation from 
those dear to him on earth had power to di.sturb his tranquillity for a moment. 
Blit the_ temper of hi-s mind in Ids last hours is ]iest disclosed in a comimini- 
• cacioit from that faithful partner who contributed more than any other to 
■-support him through them. “He always felt foi others more than for himself; 
■and the cn-iilences of soiTow in those around him, which could not at all times 
be snppre-sscd, apiieared to affect Mm more than his own sufferings. When- 
ovor he spoke of the probability of a fatal tenninaltioh to his disea.se, it was in 
■an indirect and covert manner, as, ‘you must do so and so when I am absent,’ 
or ‘ wlieu I am asleep.’ He suiTendered not up oue faculty of his -soul but 
with his last breatlu ‘He saw death in every step of his approacli, and viewed 
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him as a messenger that brought with him no terrors. He frec[ueutly bxtj 
pressed his resignation; but his ri^ignation was not produced by apathy ou' 
pain ; for while he bowed with submission to- the Hiviue will, he felt with 
the Iceenest sensibility his separation ftom those who made this world but too 
dear to him.” Towards the last he spoke of death witlrout dismise, and ap- 
peared to wish to prepare bis friends for the event, which he felt to be 
approaching, A few days previous to Ms change, as sitting up in the bed, ho 
fixed his eyes on the sky, and desired not to be spoken to until he first spoke. 
In this position, and with a serene countenance, ho continued for some 
minutes, and then said to his wife, “'When I desired you not to speak to me, 
I had the most transporting and sublime feelings I have ever experienced ; I 
wanted to enjoy them, and know how long they would last; ” concluding with 
requesting her to remember the circumstance. 

A visible change took place in him on the morning of the 19th of February, 
1810, and ho caused his family to he assembled around his bed, when he took 
leave of eaeli one of them in the most tender and impressive manner. ■ He 
lingered, however, a few days longer, remaining in the full possession of his 
faculties to the 22nd of the month, when he expired without a struggle. He 
bad reached the thirty-ninth year of his age the month preceding his death. 
The family which he left consisted of a wife and four children. 

There was nothing striking in Bro-wn’s personal appearance. His manners, 
how'ever, were distinguished by a gentleness and unaffected simplicity which 
rendered them extremely agreeable. He possessed colloquial powers which 
do not always fall to the lot of the practis^ and ready writer. His rich and 
various aimuisitions supplied an unfailing fund for the edification of his 
hearers. They did not lead him, however, to affect an air of supeiiorily, or 
to assume too prominent a part in the dialogue, especially in large or mixed 
company, -whei’e ho was rather disposed to be silenl^ resemng the display of 
his powers for the unrestrained interconrse of friendship. He w'as a stranger 
not only to base and malignant passions, but to the paltry jealousies which 
sometimes sour the intercourse of men of letters. On the contrary, he was 
ever prompt to do ample justice to the merits of others. His heart was warm 
with the feeling of universal benevolence. Too sanguine and romantio views 
had exposed him to some miscalculations and consequent disappointments ia 
youth, from which, however, he was subsequently retrieved by the strength of 
his understanding, which, combining with what may he called his natural 
elevation of soul, enabled him to settle the soundest principles for the regu- 
lation of his opinions and conduct in after life. His reading was careless and 
desultory, but his <»appetite was voracious ; and the ffl:eat amount of miscel- 
laneous iufomation which he thus amassed was all demanded to supply the 
outpourings of his mind in a thousand cliaunels of entertainment and instruc- 
tion. His unwearied application is attested by the large amount of Ms 
works, large even for the present day, when mind seems to have caught the 
accelerated movement so generally given to the operations of machuiery. The 
whole number of Brown’s printed works, comprehending his editorial as well 
as original productions, to the former of which his own pen contributed a 
very disproportionate share, is not less than four-and-twenty printed volumes, 
not to mention various pampMets, anoxrymous contributions to divers pgiiodi- 
cals, as well as more than one compilation of laborious researdi which he left 
unfinished at his death. 

Of this vast amount of matter, produced within the brief compass of little 
more than ton years, that portion on which his fame as an author must perma- 
nently rest is his novels. 'Wo have aheady entered too minutely into the 
merits of these productions to require anything farther than a few general 
observations. They may probably claim to he regarded as having first opened 
the way to the successful cultivation of romantic fiction in this country, 
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Great doubts were long entertaiued of our capabilities for immediate success 
in tMs department. We had none of the buoyant, stirring associations of a 
romantic age ; none of the cWalrous pageantry, the feudal and border story, 
or Eobin Hood adventure ; none of the dim, shadowy superstitious, and the 
traditional legends, which had gathered like moss round every stone, hill, and. 
valley of the olden countries. Everything here wore a spick-and-siian new 
aspect, and lay in the broad, garish sunshine of everyday life. We had none 
of the picturesque varieties of situation or costume ; everything lay on the 
same dull, prosaic level ; in short, we had none of the most obvious elements 
of poetry : at least, so it appeared to the vulgar eye. It required the eye of 
genius to detect the rich stores of romantic and iioetic interest that lay be. 
neath the crust of society. Brown was aware of the capabilities of our country, 
and the poverty of the results he was less inclined to impute to the soil than 
to the cultivation of it ; at least this would appear from some remarks dropped 
in his correspondence in 179*1, sevei-al years before he broke ground in this 
field liimself. “It used to be a favourite maxim with me, that the genius of 
a poet should be sacred to the glory of his country. How far this rule can bo 
reduced to practice by an American bard, how far he can prudently observe 
it, and what success has crowned the efforts of those who in their compositions 
have sho'wn that they have not been unmindful of it, is perhaps not worth 
the inquiry. 

“ Does it not appear to you that, to give poetry a popular currency and 
universal reputation, a particular cast of manners and state of civilization is 
necessary ? I have sometimes thought so, but perhaps it is an error ; and the 
W'ant of popular poems argues only the demerit of those who have already 
written, or some defect in their works, which unfits them for every taste or 
understanding.” 

The success of our author’s experiment, which was entirel}^ devoted to Ame- 
rican subjects, fully established the soundness of his opinions, which have 
been abundantly confirmed by the prolific pens of Irving, Cooper, Sedgwick, 
and other accomplished vmters, who, in their diversified sketches of national 
character and scenery, have shown the full capacity of our country for all the 
piu-poses of fiction. BroAvn does not direct himself, like them, to the illus- 
tration of social life and character. He is little occupied with the exterior 
foms of society ; he works in, the depths of the heart, dwelling less on human 
action than the sources of it. He has beea said to have formed himself on 
Godwin. Indeed, he openly avowed Ms admiration of that eminent writer, 
and has certainly, in some respects, adopted his mode of operation, stud^ng 
character with a philosophic rather than a poetic eye. B\A there is no servile 
imitation in all this. _ He has borrowed the same torch, indeed, to read the 
page of human nature, but the lesson he derives from it is totally different. 
His great object seems to be to exhibit the soul in scenes of extraordinary in- 
terest For this purpose, striking and perilous situations are devised, or cir- 
cumstances of strong moral excitement, a troubled conscience, partial gleams 
of insanity, or bodings of imaginary evil, which haimt the soul, and force it 
into all the agonies of ten-or. In the midst of the fearful strife, we are coolly 
invited to investigate its causes and all the various phenomena which attend it ; 
every , contingency, probability, nay possibility, however remote, is discussed 
and nicely balanced. The heat of the reader is seen to evaporate in this cold- 
blooded dissection, in which our author seems to rival Butler’s hero, who— 

" Profoundly skilled in analytic, 

Could distinguish, .and divide 
A hair ’twixt soutli and southwe.st side,” 

We are constantly sti'uck with the sti'ange contrast of over-passion and over- ' 
reasoning. But perhaps, after all, these defects could not be primed away 
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> from Brown’s composition without detriment to his peculiar excellencies. Si 
non errdsset, fecerat ille minus. If so, we may willingly pardon the one for 
the sake of the other. 

IVe cannot close without adverting to our author’s style. He bestowed 
gi-eat pains on the formation of it ; hut, in our o]pimon, without great success, 
at least in his novels. It has an elaborate, factitious air, contrasting singu- 
larly with the general simplicity of his taste and the careless rapidity of his 
composition, we are aware, indeed, that works of imagination may bear a 
higher flush of colour, a poetical varnish, in short, that must be refused to 
graver and more studied narrative. Ho writer has been so felicitous in reach- 
ing the exact point of good taste in this particular as Scott, who, on a ground- 
work of prose, may he said to have enabled his readers to breathe an atmosphere 
of poetry. More than one author, on the other hand — as Florian, in French, 
W example, and Lady Morgan, in English — ^in their attempts to reach this 
middle region, are eteinally flutteiing on the wing of sentiment, equally 
removed from good prose and good poetry. 

Browm, perhaps willing to avoid this extreme, has fallen into the opposite 
one, forcing his style into unnatural vigour and condensation, ITnusiim and 
pedantic epithets, and elliptical forms of expression, in perpetual violation of 
idiom, are resorted to at the expense of simplicity and nature. Ho seems 
averse to telling simple things in a simple way. Thus, for example, we have 
such expressions as mese : fraught with the persuasim that my life was 

endangered,” “ The outer door was ajar. I shut it mth trembling eagerness, 
and drew every bolt that appended to it.” “ His brain seemed to swell beyond 
its continent.” “I waited till their slow and hoarser iTtspirations showed 
them to be both asleep. Just then, on changing my position, my head struck 
against some things which depended from the ceiling of the closet.” “ It was 
still dark, but my sleep was at an end, and by a common apparatus (tinder' 
box ?) that lay beside my bed, I could instantly produce a light.” “ On reco- 
vering from deliquivm, you found it where it had been dropped.” It is 
unnecessary to multiply examples, which we should not have adverted to at 
all had not our opinions in this matter been at variance with tho.se of more 
than one respectable critic. This sort of lanraage is no doubt in very bad 
taste. It cannot be denied, however, that, although these defects are .suffi- 
ciently general to give a colouring to the whole of his composition, yet hia 
works afford many passages of undeniable eloquence and rhetorical beauty, 
it must ho remembered, too, that his novels were his first productions, thrown 
off with careless profusion, and exhibiting many of the defects of an immature 
mind, which longer experience and practice might have corrected. Indeed, 
his later writings are recommended by a more correct and natural phraseology, 
although it must be allowed that the graver topics to which they are devoted, 
if they did not authorize, would at least render loss conspicuous any studied 
formality aud artifice of expression. 

These verbal blemishes, combined with defects already alluded to in the 
development of his plots, hut which all relate to the form rather than the 
fond of his subject, have made our author less extensively popular than his 
extraordinary powers would have entitled him to he-. His peculiar merits, 
indeed, appeal to a higher order of criticism than is to he foimd in ordinary 
and superficial readers. Like the productions of Coleridge or Wordsworth, 
they seem to rely on deeper sensibilities than most men possess, and tax the 
reasoning powers more severely than is agreeable to readers who resort to 
works of fiction only as an epicurean indulgence. The number of their ad- 
mirers is therefore necessarily more limited than that of writers of less talent, 
who have shown more tact in accommodating themselves to the tone of popular 
feeling oy prejudice. * 

But we are unwilling to part, with anything like a tone of disparagement 
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lifteerinfi <m out lipa, with the amiable author to whom out rising literature 
is under such large and vaficms obligations 5 who first opened a view into tho 
boundless fields of fiction, which suhsetiueut adventurers have successfully 
explored : who hag famished so much for our instruction in the several depart- 
ments of history and criticism, and has rendered still more effeetnal service by 
Mndling in the bosom of the youthful scholar the same generous love of letters 
which glowed in his own ; whose writmgs, in flne,^ have uniformly inculcated 
the pme and elevated moraUty exemplified in his life. The only thing we 
can regret is, that a life so useM should have been so short, if, indeed, that 
can be considered short which has done so much towards attaining life's 
great end. 


ASYI.TJM FOE THE BLIND * 

JULY, 1830. 


Tiieiie iy notliing in which the moderns surpass the ancients more conspicu- 
ously than in their noble lUoyisions for the relief of indigence and distress- 
The' public policy of the ancients seems to have embraced only -whatever 
might x)romote the aggrandizement or the direct prosperity of the state, and. 
to have cared little for tho.s'e unfortunate beings who, from disease or inca- 
pacity of any kind, -were dis(xualified from contributing to this. But the 
benelicent influence of Christianity, combined with the general tendency of our 
social institutions, has led to the recognition of rights in the individual as 
sacred as those of the community, and has suggested manifold provisions for 
personal comfort and happiness. , 

The spirit of benevolence, thus -widely, and oftentimes judiciously exeited, ; 
continued until a very recent period, however, strangely insensMe to the 
claims of a large class of objects, to whom nature, and no misconduct or im- 
prudence of their own, as 'is too often the case with the subjects of public 
charity, had denied some of the most estimable faculties of man. Ho suitable ' 
institutions, until the close of the last centurj’-, have been provided for' 
the nurture of the deaf and dumb, or the blind. Immured within hosjutals. . 
and almshouses, like so many lunatics and incurables, they have been' 
delivered over, if they escaped the physical, to all the moral contagion too 
frequently incident to such abodes, and have thus been involved in a mental 
darkness far more deplorable than their bodily one. 

This injudicious treatment has resulted from the erroneous principle 
of -viewing these unfortunate beings as an absolute burden on the piiblic, ' 
utterly incapable of contributing to their own .subsistence, or of ministering in 
any degree to their own intellectual wants. Instead, however, of being 
degradefl by such unworthy views, they should have been regarded as, what 
in truth the3>- arc, possessed of corporeal and mental capacities perfectly com-, 
petent, under proper management, to the production of the most useful results, j 
If wisdom from one entrance was quite shut "out, other avenues for its 
admission still remained to be opened. 

In order to give efiective aid to persons in this predicameai-^ it is 
necessary to place ourselves as far as possible in their peculiar situation, 
to con,sider to what faculties this insulated condition is, on the whole, most 
favourable, and in what direction they can be exercised -with the best chance 
of success. 'Without riich foresight, aH’ our , endea-vours to aid -ftieja will 
only put them upon efforts above their strength, and result in serious 
‘ mortification. . 

The blind, from the cheerful ways of men cut off, ate necessarily exclaaed 
from the busy theatre of human action. ' Their in-fimiity, however, which 
consigns them to darkness, and often to solitude, would seem favourable to 
contemplative habits, and to the pursuits of abstract science and pure 

* An Act to Incorporate the New-England Asylum for &e Blind. Approved, March itad. 
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speculatioB. Undisturbed by external objects, tlie mind necessarily turns 
within, and concentrates its ideas on any point of investigation with greater 
intensity and perseverance. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, to find 
[persons setting apart the silent hours of the evening for the purpose of com- 
position or o^er purely intellectual exercise. Malebi-anche, wben he wished 
to think intensely, used to close his shutters in the daytime, excluding every 
ray of light ; and hence Democritus is said to have put out his eyes in order 
that he might philosophise, the hetter~a story the veracity of whicdi Cicero, 
who relates it, is prudent enough not to vouch for. 

■ .Blindness must also be exceedingly favourable to the discipline of the 
memory. 'Whoever has had the misfortune, from any derangement of the 
organ, to he compelled to derive his knowdedge of books less from the eye than 
the ear, will feel the trath of this. The difficulty of recalling what has once 
escaped, of reverting to or dwelling on the passages read aloud by another, 
compels the hearer to give undivided attention to the subject, and to impress 
it more forcibly on his own mind hy subsequent and methodical reflection. 
Instances of tne cultivation of this faculty to an extraordinary extent have 
been witnessed among the Wind, and it has been most advantageously applied 
to the pursuit of abstract science, especially mathematics. 

One of the most eminent illustrations of these remarks is the well-known 
history of Saunderson, who, though deprived in his infancy not only of sight, 
but of the organ itself, contrived to become so well acquainted with the Greek 
tongue as to read the works of the ancient mathematicians in the original. 
He made such advances in the higher departments of the science, that he was 

S Anted, “ though not matriculated at the University,” to fill the chair which 
ort time previous had been occupied by Sir Isaac Hewton at Cambridge. 
The lectures of this blind professor on the most abstruse points of the Hew- 
tonian philosophy, and especially on optics, naturally filled his audience with 
admiration ; and the perspicuity with which he communicated his ideas is said 
to have been unequalled. He was enabled, by the force of his memory, to 
perform many long operations in arithmetic, and to cany in his mind the 
most complex geometrical figures. As, however, it became necessary to supply 
the want of vision hy some sj^mbols which might be sensible to the touch, he 
contrived a table in which pins, whose value was determined principally hy 
their relative position to each other, served him instead of figures, while for 
his diagrams ho employed pegs, inserted at the requisite angles to each other, 
representing tlie lines by threads drawn around them. He was so expert in 
his use of these materials, that, when performing his calculations, he would 
change the position of the pins with nearly the same facility that another 
person would indite figures, and when disturbed in an operation would after- 
ward resume it again, asceriaining the posture in which he had loft it 
hy passing his hand carefully^ over the table. To such shifts and inventions 
does human ingenuity resort when stimulated hy the thirst of knowledge as 
the idant, when thrown into shade on one side, sends forth its branches eagerly 
in that direction where the light is permitted to fall upon it. 

In like manner, the celebrated mathematician, Euler, continued, for many 
years after he became blind, to indite and publish the results of his scientific 
labours, and at the time of his decease left nearly a hundred memoirs ready 
for the press, most of which have since been given to the world. An example 
of diligence equally indefatigable, though turned in a different channel, occurs 
in our contemporary Huber, who has contributed one of the most delightful 
volumes within the_ compass of natural history, and who, if he employed the 
eyes of another, guided them in their investigation to the right results by the 
light of his own mind. 

Blindness would seem to he propitious, also, to the dxercise of the inventive 
powers. Hence poetry, from the time of Thamyris and the blind Mjeonides 
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down to tlie ’Welsh harper and the hallad-grmder of our day, has been assigned 
as the peculiar province of those bereft of vision, 

" As the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and. In shadiest covert hid, 

Tunes her noctnmal note.” 

The greatest epic poem of antiquity was probably, as that of the moderns was 
.certainly, composed in darkness. It is easy to understand how the man who' 
has once seen can recall and body forth in his conceptions new combinations 
of material beauty ; but it would seem scarcely possible that one born blind, 
excluded from all acquaintance with “coloured nature,” as Condillac finely! 
styles it, should excel in descriptive poetry. Y et there are eminent examples ‘ 
of this ; among others, that of Blacklock, whose verses abound in the most! 
agreeable and picturesque images. Yet he could have formed no other idea of 
colours than was conveyed by their moral associations, the source, indeed, of' 
most of the pleasures we derive from descriptive poetry. It was thus that he 
studied the variegated aspect of nature, and read in it the successive revolutions 
of the seasons, their freshness, their prime, and decay. 

' Mous. Guillie, in an interesting essay on the instruction of the blind, to 
which we shall have occasion repeatedly to refer, quotes an example of the 
association of ideas in regard to colours, which occurred in one of his own 
pupils, who, in reciting the well-known passage in Horace, * ‘ ruhontc dexterd 
saeras jaculatits aroes," translated the first two words by “ fiery ” or '' buniing 
right hand." On being requested to render it literally, ho called it “ red right 
hand,” and gave as the reason for his former version, that he could form no 
positive conception of a red colour j but that, as fire was said to be red, he 
connected the idea of heat with this colour, and had therefore inteipx'oted the 
wrath of Jupiter, demolishing town and tower, by the epithet “fiery or 
burning ; ” for “ when people are angry,” he added, “they are hot, and when 
they are hot, they must of course be red.” He certainly seems to have formed 
a much more accurate notion of red than Locke’s blind man. 

■But while a gift for poetry belongs only to the inspired few, and while many 
have neither taste nor talent for mathematical os speculative science, it is a 
consolation to reflect that the humblest individual who is destitute of sight 
may so far supply this deficiency by the perfection of the other senses as by; 
their aid to attain a considerable degree of intellectual culture, as well as a 
familiarity with some of the most useful mechanic arts. It will he easier to 
conceive to what extent the perceptions of touch and hearing may bo refined' 
if we reflect how far that of sight is sharpened by exclusive reliance on it in 
certain situations. Thus the mariner descries objects at night, and at a 
distance upon the ocean, altogether imperceptible to the unpractised eye of a 
landsman. And the North American Indian steers his coiu’se imdeviatingly, 
throtigh the trackless wilderness, guided only by such signs as escape the eye 
of the most inquisitive wdiite man. 

In like manner, the senses of hearing and feeling are capable of attaining 
, such a degree of perfection in a blind person, that by them alone he can dis- 
tinguish his various acquaintances, and even the presence of persons whom he 
dias but rarely met before, the size of the apartment, and the goner^ locality ; 
iof the spots in which he may happen to be, and guide himsmf safely across 
the mo.st solitary districts and amid the throng of towns. Dr. Eew, in a 
'paperin the Jilanchester Collection of Memoirs, gives an account of a blind' 
man of his acquaintance in Derbyshire, who was much used as a guide for 
travellers in the night over certain intricate roads, and particularly when the 
tracks were covered with snow. This same man was afterward employed as a 
projector and surveyor of roads in that county. We well remember a blind 
man in the neighbouring town of Salem, who officiated some twenty years 
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since aa tha town crier, -when tiiafc functionary performed many of the adver- 
dising duties now usurped ty the newspaper, making his diurnal round, and 
stopping with great precision at every corner, trivium or quodriviinn, to cliime 
'Ms “ nuilodicjus tW'ang.” Yet this feat, the familiarity of which prevented it 
■'from oeciisiouing any surprise, could have resulted only from the nicest obser- 
ivation of the undnlations of the gfonnd, or by an attention to the currents of 
;air, or the different sound of the voice or other noises, in these openings, signs 
altogether lost upon the man of eyes. 

Mons. Guillie mentions several apparently well-attested anecdotes of blind 
persons who had the power of (.liscriminating colours by the touch. One of 
the individuals noticed by him, a Dutchman, who was so expert in this way 
that ho was sure to come off conqueror at the card-table by the knowledge 
■which he thus obtained of his adversary's hand, whenever it came to his turn 
to deal. Tliis power of discrimination of colours, which seems to be a gift- 
only of a very few of the fincr-iingerecl gentry, must be founded on the different 
consistency or smootlmess of the ingredients used in the various dyes. A more 
certain method of ascertaining these colours, that of tasting or touching them 
with the tongue, is frequently xesoited to by the blind, who by this means 
often distinguish between those analogous colours, as black and dark blue, red 
and pink, which, having the greatest apparent affinity, not unfrequently- 
deceive the eye. 

' Diderot, in an ingenious letter on the blind, d Vxisage de ceux qui voimt, has 
given a circunnstantial namtion of his visit to a blind man at Piiisseaux, the 
son of a professor in the University of Paris, and well known in hi.s day from 
the various accomplishments and manual dexterity which he exhibited, re- 
laai'kable in a person in his situation. Being asked ■what notion he had formed 
of an eye, ho replied, “I conceive it to he an organ on which the air produces 
the same effect as this staff on my hand. If, when you are looking at an 
object, I should interpose anything between your eyes aud that object, it 
would prevent you from seeing it. And I am in the samo predicament when' 
'I seek one thing with my staff and come across another.” An explanation, 
says Diderot, as lucid as any which could be given by Descartes, who, it is 
sin^lar, attempts, in his Dioptrics, to explain the analogy between the senses 
of feeling and seeing by figures of men blindfolded, groping their way with 
staffs in their hands. This same intelligent personage became so familiar with 
the properties of touch that ho seems to have- accounted them almost equally 
valuable with those of vision. On being interrogated if he felt a great desire 
to have eyes, ho answered, “'Were it not for the mere gratification of curiosity, 

I think 1 should do as well to wish for long arms. It seems to me that my 
hands would inform me better of what is going on in the moon than your eye& 
and telescopes ; and then the eyes lose the power of •vision more readily than 
the hands that of feeling. It would be better to perfect the organ which I 
have than to bestow on me that w'hich I have not.” 

Indeed, the “ geometric sense ” of touch, as Buffon terras it, as far as it 
reaches, is more faithful, and conveys oftentiine.s a more satisfactory idea of 
external forms than the eyo itself. The great defect is that its range is neces- 
sarily so limited. It is told of Saunderson, that, on one occasion, he detected 
by his fin^r a counterfeit coin which had deceived the eye of a connoisseur 
We are hardly aware how much ,of our dexterity in the use of tho eye arises 
from incessant pmotice. Those who have been relieved from blindness at an 
advanced, or even early period of life, have been found frequently to recur to 
the old and more familiar sense of touch, in preference to the sight. The 
celebrated English anatomist, Cheseldeu, mentions several iUustratious of this 
fact in an account given by him of a 'blind boy, whom he had successfully 
couched, for .^-teraots, at the age of fourteen. It was loqg before the youth ■ 
could discriminate by Ms eye between his old companions, the family cat and 


dog, dissimilar as such, auimals appear to xis in colour and conformation. 
Being ashamed to ask the oft-repeated question, he was ohserred one day to 
pass his hand carefully over the cat, and then, looking at her steadfastly, to 
exclaim, “ So, puss, 1 shall know you another .time,” It is more mitural that 
he should have been deceived by the illaBthy art of painting, and it was long 
before he could comprehend that the objects depicted did not po.ssess the 
same relief on the canvass as in nature. He inquired, “ Wliich is the lying 
sense here, the sight or the touch ? ” 

The faculty of hearing would seem susceptible of a sumilar rennement with 
that of Beeing. To prove this without going into ^ farther detail, it is only 
necessary to observe that much the larger proportion of blind persons are, 
more or less, proficients in music, and that in some of tlio institutions for 
thmr education, as that in Paris, for instance, all the pupils are instructed in 
this delightful art. Kie gift of a natural ear for melody, therefore, deemed 
comparatively rare with the dairvoyanis^ would seem to exist so far in every 
individual as to be capable, by a suitable cultivation, of affording a high 
degree of relish, at least to himself. 

As, in order to a successful education of the blind, it becomes necessary to 
understand what are the faculties, intellectual and corporeal, to the develo;^- 
mont .and exercise of which their peculiar condition is best adapted, so its i» 
equally necessary to understand how far, and in what manner, their moral 
constitution is likely to be affected by the insulated position in which they are 
placed. The blind man, shut up within the precincts of his own microcosm, 
xs subjected to influences of a very different complexion from the bulk of 
mankind, inasmuch as each of the senses is best fitted to the introduction 
of a certain class of ideas into the mind, and he is deprived of that one 
through which the rest of liis species receive by far tho, greatest number 
of theirs. Thus it will he readily understood that his notioms of modesty 
and delicacy may a good deal differ from those of the world at large. The 
blind man of Puisseaux confessed that he could not comprehend why it 
should he reckoned improper to expose one part of the person rather than 
another. Indeed, the conventional rules, so necessarily adopted in society 
in this relation, might seem, in a great degree, superfluous in a blind . 
community. 

The blind man rvotild seem, also, to he less liltely to bo endowed with the 
degree of sensibility usual with those who enjoy the blessing of sight. It is 
difficult to say how much of om’ early education depends on the looks, the 
frowns, the smiles, the tears, the example, in fact, of those placed over and 
around us. Prom all this the blind child is necessarily e.xoluded. These, 
however, are the great sources of sympathy. We feel little for the joys or the 
sorrows which we do not witness. “ Out'of sight, out of mind,” says the old 
proverb. Hence people are so read;y to turn away from distre-ss which they 
cannot, or their avai'ico will not sufler them to relieve. Hence, too, x^ersona 
whose compassionate hearts would bleed at the infliction of an act of cruelty 
on so largo an animal as a horse or a dog, for example, will crush without 
concern a wilderness of insects, whoso delicate organization, and whoso bodily 
agonies are imperceptible to the naked eye. The slightest injury occurring in 
our own presence affects us infinitely more than the tidings of the iiiost 
murderous hattln, or the sack of the most populous or flourishing city at tho 
extremiLy of the globe. Yet such, without much exaggeration, is tho relative 
position of the blind, removed by their infiraiity at a distance from tho world, 
from the daily exhibition of those mingled scenes of grief arid gladm;s.s which 
have their most important uses, perhaps, in calling forth our syniiiatliios for 
our feilow-ereatures. 

. tt^has heeii affirmed that tho situation of the blind is unprfjpitious to 
rdigious sentiment. 'They are necessarily insensible to the graiidcur of the 
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spectecle -whicli forces itself upon our senses every day of our existence. The 
magnificent map of the heavens, with — 

“Every star 

WMoh the clear concave of a winter’s niglit 

Pours on the eye,” 

is hot unrolled for them. The revolutions of the seasons, with all their 
hcautilul varieties of form and colour, and whatever glories of the creation lift 
the soul in wonder and gratitude to the Creator, are not for them. Their 
■world is circumscribed by ’the little circle which they can span -with their own 
arms. All beyond has for them no real existence. This seems to have passed 
within the mind of the mathematician Saunderson, ■whose notions of a Deity 
would seem to have been, to the last, exceedingly vague and unsettled. The 
clergyman who visited him in his latter hours endeavoured to impress upon 
liim the evidence of a God as afforded by the astonishing mechanism of - the 
universe, “ Alas ! ” said the dying pliilosopher, “ I have' been condemned to 
pass my life in darkness, and you speak to me of prodigies which I cannot 
comprehend, and which can only he felt by you, and, those who see like you ! " 
■\VhGu reminded of the faith of Ne-\vton, Leibnitz, and Clarke, minds from 
whom ho had drank so deeply of instruction, and for whom he entertained 
the profoundest veneration, he remarked, “the testimony of ISTewton is not so 
strong for me as that of Nature was for him ; Newton believed on the "Word 
of God himself, while I am reduced to believe on that of Ne'wton." He 
expired with this ejaculation on his lips, “ God of Newton, have mercy 
on me ! ” 

These, however, may be considered as the peevish ebullitions of a naturally 
sceptical and somewhat disappointed, spirit, impatient of an infirmity which 
obstructed, as he conceived, his advaucement in the career of .science to which 
he had so zealously devoted himself. It was in allusion to this, undoubtedly, 
that he depicted his life as having been “one long desire and continued 
privation,’' ^ , 

It is far moie reasonable to believe that there are certain peculiarities iu the 
condition of the blind which more than counterbalance the unpropitious cir- 
cumstances above described, and which have a decided tendency to awaken 
devotional sentiment in their minds. They are the subjects of a grievous 
calamity, which, as in all such cases, natm-ally disposes the heart to sober 
reflection, and, when permanent and iri’emediable, to passive resignation. 
Their situation necessarily excludes most of tho.se temptations which so sorely 
beset n.s in the world — those tumultuous passions which, in the general rivalry, 
dmcle man from man, and embitter the .sweet cup of soci-al life — ^those sordid 
appetites ivliich debacle us to the level of the brutes. They are subjected, on 
the contrary, to -the most healthful inflnenoes. Their occupations are of a 
tranquil, and oftentimes of a purely intellectual character. Their pleasures 
are derived from the endearments of domestic intercourse, and the attentions 
almost always conceded to persons in ’tiieir dependent condition must neces- 
sarily beget a reciprocal kindliness of feeling in their own bosoms. In short, 
the uniform tenour of their lives is such as naturally to dispose them to 
resignatidh, serenity, and cheerfulness ; and accordingly, as far as our own 
experience goes, these have usually been the characteristics of .the blind. 

Indeed, the cheerfulness almost universally incident to persons deprived of 
sight leads us to consider blindness as, on the whole, a less calamity t hnu 
deafness. The deaf man is continually exposed to the sight of pleasures and 
to society in which he can take no part. He is the guest at a banquet of winch 
he is not permitted to partake, the spectator at a theatre where he cannot 
comprehend a syllable. If the blind mwi is excluded from sources of enjoy- 
ment equally important, he has, atleastj the advantage of not perceiving, and 


not even compreliending what he has lost. It may be added, that perhaps the 

S eatest privation consequent on blindness is the inability to read, as that on 
afness is the loss of the pleasures of society. Now the eyes of another may 
be made, in a great degree, to supply this defect of the blind man, %vhile no 
art can afford a coiTesponding substitute to the deaf for privations to which he 
is doomed in social intercourse. He cannot hear with the ears of another. As, 
however, it is undeniable that blindness maljes one more dependent than deaf- 
ness, W'e may be content with the conclusion that the former would be the 
most eligible for the rich, and the latter for the pool'. Our remarks will be 
understood as applying to those only who are wholly destitute of the faculties 
of sight and hearing. A person afflicted only with a partial derangement or 
infirmity of vision is placed in the same tantalizing predicament above de- 
scribed of the deaf, and is, consequei^ly, found to be usually of a far more 
impatient and iivitable temperament,’ and consequently less happy, than the 
totally blind. With all this, we doubt whether there be one of our readers, 
even should he assent to the general truth of our remaiks, who would not in- 
finitely prefer to incur partial to total blindness, and deafness to either. Such 
is the prejudice in favour of eyes ! 

Patience, perseverance, habits of industry, aud, above all, a craving appe- 
tite for knowledge, are sufficiently common to bo considered as characteristics 
of the blind, and have tended greatly to facilitate their education, which must 
otherwise prove somewhat tedious, and, indeed, doubtful as to its results, con- 
ndering the formidable character of the obstacles to bo encountered. A curious 
instance of perseverance in overcoming such obstacles occurred at Paris, when 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb and for the blind were assembled under 
the same roof in tho convent of the Celestines, The pupils of the two semi- 
naries, notwithstanding the apparently insurmonntable barrier interposed 
between them by their respective infirmities, contrived to open a communica- 
tion with each other, which they carried on with tho greatest vivacity. 

It was probably the consideration of those moral qualities, as well as of the 
capacity for improvement which we have described as belonging to the blind, 
which induced the benevolent Haiiy, in conjunction with the Philanthropic 
Society of Paris, to open there, in 1784, the first I’egular seminary for their 
education ever attempted. This institution underwent several modifications, 
not for the better, during tho revolutionary period which followed ; until, in 
1816, it was placed on the respectable basis on which it now exists, under tho 
direction of Dr, Guillie, whose untiling exertions have been blessed with the 
most heneficial results. 

We shall give a brief view of the course of education pursued under his 
direction, as exhibited by Mm in the valuable treatise to whioh we have 
already referred, occasionally glancing at the method adopted in the corre- 
sponding institution at Edinburgh. 

The fundamental object proposed in every scheme of education for the blind 
is, to direct the attention of the pupil to those studies and mechanic arts 
which he will he able aftei-wai'd to pursue by means of his own exertions and 
resources, vdthout any external aid. The sense of touch is the one, therefore, 
almost exclusively relied on. The fingers are the eyes of the blind. They are 
taught to read in Paris hy feeling the surface of metallic types, aud i» Edin- 
burgh by means of letters raised on a blank leaf of paper. ' If they are pre- 
viously ac(inainted with spelling, which may be easily taught them before 
entering the institution, they learn to discriminate the several letters rvith 

t reat facility. Their perceptions become so fine by practice, that they can 
iscern even the finest print, and when the fingers fafl, them, readily distinguish 
it by applying the tongue. A similar method is employed for instructing 
them ill figures ; the notation table, invented by Saunderson, and once used 
in the Paris seminary-j, having been abandoned as less simple and obvious, 
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altliougli Iiis syTsiljols for the represeutatioii. of geometrical diagrams ave still 
retained. 

As it would he labour lost to leani the art of reading witliont having hooks 
to read, Tarious attempts have been made to supply this desideratum. The 
first hint of the form now ado;pted for the impression of these books was sug- 
gested by the appearance exhibited on the reverse side of a copy as removed 
fresh from the printing-press. In imitation of this, a leaf of paper of a firm 
texture is forcibly impressed with types unstained by inlc, and larger than the 
ordinary size, until a sufficiently bold relief has been obtained to enable the 
blind person to distingui-sh the characters by the touch. The French have 
adopted the Italian hand, or one very like it, for the fashion of the letters, 
while the Scotch have invented one more aii^pilar and rectilinear, which, be- 
sides the advantage of greater compactness, is found bettor suited to accu- 
rate discrimination by the touch than smooth and extended curves and circles. 

Several important works have been already pirinted on this plan, viz. a por- 
tion of the Hcriptures, catechisms, and offices for daily prayer ; grammars in 
the Greek, Latin, French, English, Italian, and Spanish languages ; a Latin 
seledrt, a. geography, a course of general history, a selection from English poets 
and prose writers, a coui'se of literature, with a compilation of the choicest 
specimens of Fivneh elocjuence. With all tliis, the art of printing for the blind 
is still in its infancy. The characters are so unwieldy, and the leaves (which 
cannot be printed on tlie reverse side, as this would flatten the letters upon the 
other) are necessarily so numerous as to make the volume exceedingly bulky, 
and of coiuse o.vpensive. The Gospel of St. John, for example, e.xpands into 
thive large octavo volumes. Some farther improvement must occur, therefore, 
befou! the in%'ention can. become extensively useful. There can bo no reason 
to doubt of such a result eventually, for it is only by long and repeated experi- 
ment that the art of printing in the usual way, and every other art, indeed, 
has been brought to its present perfection. Perhaps some mode may he 
adopted like that of stenography, which, although encumbering the learner 
with some additional difficulties at first, may abundantly compensate him in 
the condensed foms, and conac^uently cheaper and more numerous publica- 
tions which could be afforded by it. Perhaps ink, or some other material of 
greater consistency than that ordinarily used in printing, may be devised, 
whieb, when communicated by the type to the paper, will leave a character 
sufficiently raised to be distinguished by the touch, We have known a blind 

f erson able to decipher the character in a piece of music to which the ink had 
een impartejd more liberally than usual. In the meantime, what has been 
ah'cady done has conferred a service on the blind which we, who become insen- 
sible from tbo very prodigality of our blessings, cannot rightly estimate. The 
, glimmering ot the taper, which is lost in the blaze of day, is suffieieut to guide 
the steps of the v;aiidcrer in darkness. The unsealed volume of Scripttire will 
furnish him with the best sources of consolation under every privation ; the 
various grammars are so many keys with which to unlock the .stores of 
knowledge to enrich his after life, and the selections from the most beautiful 
portions of elegant literature wfil afford him a pemanent source of recreation 
and delight. 

One method used for instruction in writing is, to direct the pencil, or stylus, 

; in a groove cut in the fashion of the different letters. Other inodes, liowcver, 
to complex for description here, are resorted to, by which tlm blind ])erson is 
enabled not only to write, but to read what he has thus traced. A portable 
writing-ca.se for this purpose has also been invented by one of the blind, who, 
it is observed, are the most ingenious in supplying, as they are best acquainted 
with, their own wants, A very simple metiiod of epistolary con-espondeiiee, 
by means of a string-alphabet, as it is cAlled, consisting of a cord or riband in 
which knots of various dimenstons represent certain classes of letters, has been 


deviaed by two blind men at Ediubnr^li. This contrivance, wliicli is so simple 
that it can be acq^nired in an hour's time by the most ordinary capacity, is as- 
sei-ted to have the power of conveying ideas with equal precision with the pen. 
A Irlind lady of our acquaintance, nowever, whose fine understanding and 
temper have enabled her to surmount many of the difficulties of her situation, 
after a trial of this invention, gives the preference to the mode usually adopted 
by her of pricldng the letters on the paper with a pin— an operation which 
she perfonns with astonishing rapidity, and which, in addition to the advantage 
possessed by the string-alphaliet of being legible by the touch, answers more 
completely the purposes of epistolary correspohdenee, since it may be readily 
interpreted by any one on being held up to the light. , 

I’lie scheme of instruction at the institution for the blind in Paris compre- 
hends geography, history, the Greek and Latin, together wdth the French, 
Italian, and English languages, arithmetic, and the higher liranches of mathe- 
matics, music, and some' of the most useful mechanic arts. For niatlicmaties, 
the pupils appear to discover a natural ajititude, many of them attaining such, 
proficiency as not only to jirofit by the public lecture.s of the most eminent 
professors in the sciences, but to carry away tbc highest iirizes in the lyeeums 
in a competition with those who possess the advantages of sight. In music, 
as wc have before remarked, they all make greater or less proficiency. They 
arc especially instructed in the organ, which, from its frequency in the churches, 
affords one of the most obvious means of obtaining a livelihood. 

The method of tuition adopted is that of mutual instruction. The blind are 
ascertained to learn most easily and expeditiously from those in the same con- 
dition with themselves. Two male teachers, with one female, are in this way 
found adequate to the superintendence of eighty scholars, ■which, con-sidering 
the obstacles to be encountered, must bo admitted to be a small appaiutus for 
the production of such extensive results. 

In teaching them the mechanic arts, two principles appear to be kept in 
view, namely, to select such for each individual respectively as may be best 
adapted to his future residence and destination ; the trades, for example, most 
suitable for a seaport being those least so for the country, and mcc Mrs&. 
Secondly, to confine their attention to such occupations as from their nature 
are most accessible to, and which can be most pei'fectly attained by, persons in 
their situation. It is absurd to multiply obstacles from the mere vanity of 
conquering them. 

Printing is an art for wdiicli the blind show particular talent, going through 
all the processes of composing, ser'ving the press, and distributing the tjqies 
with the same accuracy with those who can sec. Indeed, much of this mecha- 
nical occupation witli the clairooymis (we are in want of some such com- 
pendious plirase iu our language) appears to be the result rather of habit than, 
any exercise of tho oye. The blind print all the hooks for their own use. 
They are taught, also, to spin, to knit (in which last operation they are ex- 
tremely ready, knitting very finely, with open work, &o.), and are mitch 
employed by the Parisian ho.siers in the manufacture of elastic vests, shirts, 
and petticoats. They make p'uraes,' delicately embroidered with figures of 
animals and flowers, whose various tints are selected with perfect propriety. 
The fingers of the females are observed to he particularly adapted to this nicer 
sort of work, from their superior delicacy, ordinarily, to those of mcnT They 
are employed also iu manufacturing, girths, in netting in all its branches, in 
making shoes of list, plush, cloth, coloured skin, and list carpets, of Avliich a 
vast number is annually disposed of. Weaving is particularly adapted to the 
blind, who perform all the requisite manipulation ■without any other assistance 
but idiat of setting up the waip. They manufacture whips, straw bottoms for 
chairs, course straw hats, rope, cord, pack-thread, baskets, straw, rush, and 
plush mats, which are very s^aleable in France. 
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'Pile ai'ticle.8 manufactured in the asylum for the blind in Scotland are 
somewhat different ; and as they show for what an extensive variety of occu-, 
nations they may be qualified in despite of their infinuity, we will take the; 
liberty, at the hazard of being somewhat tedious, of quoting the catalogue of 
them "exhibited in one of their advertisements, _ The articles offered for sal&, 
consist of cotton and linen cloths, ticked and striped Hollands, towelling andi 
diapers, worsted net for fruit-trees ; hair cloth, hair mats, and hair ropesq 
basket-work of every description ; hair, India hemp, and straw door-mats ; 
saddle girths ; rope and twines of all kinds; netting for sheep-pens ; garden 
and onion twine nets; fishing nets, beehives, mattresses, and cushions,; 
feather beds, bolsters, and pillows ; mattresses and beds of every description 
cleaned and repaired. The labours in this department are performed hy the 
boys. The girls are employed in sewing, knitting stockings, spinning, making 
fee hankers’ twine, and various works besides, usually executed by well- 
educated females. 

Such is the emulation of the blind, according to Dr. Guillie, in the insti- 
tution of Paris, that hitherto there has been no necessity of stimulating their 
exertions liy tho usual motives of reward or punishment. Delighted with 
their .sensible progress in vanquishing the difficulties incident to their con- 
dition, they are content if they can but i)lace themselves on a level with the 
more fortunate of their fellow-creatures. And it is observed that many, who 
in the solitude of their own homes have failed in their attempts to learn some 
of the arts taught in this institution, have acquired a knowledge of them with 
great alacrity when cheered by the sympathy of individuals involved in the 
same calamity with themselves, and with whom, of course, they could com- 
pete with equal probability of success. 

The example of Paris has been followed in the principal cities in most of 
the other countries of Europe : in England, Scotland, Kussia, Prussia, Austria^ 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. These establishments, which are con- 
ducted on the same general principles, have adopted a plan of education more 
or less comprehensive, some of them, like those of Paris and Edinburgh, 
involving the higher branches of intellectual education, and others, as in 
London and Liveipool, confining themselves chiefly to practical arts. The 
results, however, have been in the highest degree cheering to the philanthro- 
pist in the light thus poured upon minds to which all the usual avenues were 
sealed up — ^in the. opportunity afforded them of developing those latent powers 
which had been hitherto wasted in inaction, and in the happiness thus im- 
parted to an uufoi'tunatc class of beings, who now, for the first time, were 
pennitted to assume their proper station in society, and instead of encum- 
bering, to contribute, by their own exertions, to the general prosperity. 

We rejoice that the inhabitants of our own city have been the first tc give 
an example of such beneficent institutions in the Hew World. And it is 
principally with the view of directing the attention of the public towards it 
that we have gone into a review of what has been effected in this way in 
Europe. Tho credit of having first suggested the undertaking here is due to 
our townsman. Dr, John D, Fisher, through whose exertions, aided by those 
of several other benevolent individuals, the subject was brought before the 
Legislii^).ire of this state, and an act' of incorporation was granted to the peti- 
tioners, bearing date March 2nd, 1829, authorizing them, under tho title of 
the “ Hew England Asylum for the Blind,” to hold property, receive donations 
and bequests, and to exercise the other functions usually appertaining lo 
similar corporations. 

A resolution was subsequently passed, during the same session, requiring 
the select men of the several towns throughout the commonwealth to make 
returns of the number of blind inhabitants, with their ages, periods of blind- 
ness, personal condition, &e. By far the larger proportion of these functionu- 
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ties, however, with a degree of apathy which does them, very little credit, paid 
DO attention whatever to this requisition. By the aid of such as did comply 
with it, and hy means of circulars addressed to the clergymen of the various 
parishes, advices have been received from one hundred and forty-one towns, 
comprising somewhat less than half of the whole number within the state. 
From this imperfect estimate it would appear that the number of blind persons 
in these towns amounts to two hundred and forty-three, of whom mote than 
one-fifth are under thirty years of age, which period is assigned as the limit 
within which they cannot fail of receiving all the benefit to be derived from 
the system of instruction pursued in the institutions of the blind. 

The proportion of the blind to our whole population, as founded on the 
above estimate, is somowdiat higher than that established by Zeune for the 
torresponding latitudes in Europe, where blindness decreases in advancing 
from the equator to the poles, it being computed in Egypt at the rate of one 
to one hundred, and in bTorway of one to one thousand, which last is conform- 
able to ours. 

Assuming the preceding estimate as the basis, it will appear that there are 
about five hundred blind persons in the State of Massachusetts at the present 
moment ; and, adopting the census of 1820, there could not at that time, 
according to the, same rate, he less than sixteen hundred and fifty in all New 
England, one-fifth being under thirly years of age ; a number which, as the 
blind are usually retired from public observation, far exceeds what might be 
conceived on a cursory inspection; 

From the returns it would appear that a large proportion of the blind in 
Massachusetts are in humble cncumstances, and a still larger proportion of 
those in years indigent or paupers. This is imputable to their having learned 
no trade or profession in their youth, so that, when deprived of their natural 
guardians, they have necessarily become a charge upon the public. 

Since the year 1825 an appropriation has been continued by the Legislature 
for the purpose of maintaining a certain number of pupils at the Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford. A resolution was obtained during the last 
session of the General Court authorizing the governor to pay over to the 
Asylum for the Blind whatever balance of the sum thus appropriated might 
remain in the treasury unexpended at the end of the current year, and the 
same with every subsequent jear to which the grant extended, unless other- 
wise advised. Seven hundred dollars only have been received as the balance 
of the past year, a sum obviously inadequate to the production of any im- 
portant result, and far inferior to what had been anticipated by the friends of 
the measure. On the whole, we are inch'ned to doubt whether this will be 
found the most suitable mode of creating resources for the asylum. Although, 
in fact, it disposes only of the superfluity, it has the appearance of suhtractmg 
from the poative revenues of the Deaf and Dumb, an institution of equal 
merit and claims with any other whatever. The Asylum for the Blind is an 
establishment of too much importance to he left thus dependent on a precarious 
contingent, and is worthy, were it only in an economical point of view, of 
being placed by the state on some more secure and ample basis. 

As it is, the want of -funds opposes a sensible obstruction to its progress. 
The pressure of the times has made the present moment exceedingly uKfavour- 
ablo to personal solicitation, although so much has been effected in this way, 
through the liberality of a few individuals, that, as we understand, prepara- 
tions are now making for procuring the requisite instructors and apparatus on 
a moderate and somewhat reduced scale. 

As to the comprehensiveness of the scheme of education to be pursued at the 
asylum, whether it shall embrace intellectual culture, or bo confined simply 
to the mechanic arts, this must, of course, he ultimately determined by the 
extent of its resources.* "We trust, however, it will be enabled to adopt the 
D ■ 
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fe'/meT' arrangement, at least so far as to afford tlie pupils an acquaintance 
.fith tlie elements of the more popular sciences. There is such a diliksion of 
liberal knowledge among all classes in this country, that if the blind are suf- 
fered to go without any tincture of it from tho institution, thiay will always, 
whatever be the skill aoq[uired by them in mechanical occupations, continue 
to feel a sense of their own mental inferiority. The connection of these higher 
with the more direct objects of the institution will serve, moreover, to give it 
greater dignity and importance. And while it will open sources of knowledge 
from which many may he in a situation to derive permanent consolation, it 
will instruct the humblest individual in W'hat may be of essential utility to 
■liim, as writing and aritlunctic, for example, in his intercourse with the 
world. 

To wliat extent it is desirable that tho asylum be placed on a charitable' 
foundation is another subject of consideration. Thi.s, we helieViC, is the cha- 
racter of most of the estahlislirneuts in Euro})e. That in Scotland, for instance, 
contain.s about a Inmdred subjects, who, Avith their families included, amount 
to two hundred and fifty souls, all .su])porfced from the labours of the blind, 
conjointly Avith the funds of the institution. This is undoubtedly one of the 
nohle.'st and most discriminating charities in the Avorlcl. It seems probable, 
liOAvever, that this is not the plan best adapted to our exigencies. We AA^aut 
not to inainlfiin the blind, but to put them in the AA'ay of contributing to their 
uAvn maintenance. By placing the expenses of tuition and hoard as low as 

i iossihlo, the means of effecting this Avill be brought AAuthin the reach of a 
irge class of them ; and for the rest, it Avill ho obvious economy in the state 
to proA'ide them with the means of acquiring an education at once that may 
enable tlnan to contribute permanently toAvards their oavii support, Avhich, in 
some isliape or other, is now chargeable on the public. Perhaps, liOAveA’^ei", 
some scheme may be devised for combining both these objects, if this ho 
deemed preferable to the adoption of either oxclusiA'ely. 

We' are coimncod that, as far as the institution is to rely for its success on 
public patronage, it Avill not be disappointed. If onoe sucecssfully in ope- 
ration, and brought before the public eye, it cannot fail of exciting a very 
general sympathy, which, in this country, has never been refused to the calls 
of humanity. l?o one, we think, who has visited the similaa,' endowments in 
Paris or in fedinhurgh Avill easily forget tho sensations which he experienced on 
witnessing so large a class of Ids unfortunate felloAv-creatures thus restored 
fi-oin iuteuectual darkness to the blessings, if we may so speak, of light and 
liberty. There is no higher evidence of the worth of the human mind than its 
capacity of drawing consolatioii from its oAvn resources under so heavy a priva- 
tion so that it not only can exhibit resignation and cheerfulness, but energy 
to burst the fetters Avith which it is encumbered. Who could refuse his sym- 
p.athy to the success of these. efforts, or withhold from the subject of them tho 
means of attaining his natural level and usefulness in society, from which 
circumstances, less favourable to him than to ourselves, have hitherto 
excluded him ?■ 
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ALiioar asmany qualifications may be demanded for a perfect bistoriaii — indeed 
the Abbe Mably iias enumerated" as nuuiy — as Cicero stiimlates for a perfect 
orator. He must be strietly_ im])artial ; a lover of truth under all eiivuM- 
Btauces, and ready to declare it at all hazards : lie must be deeply eonyersant 
with whatever may bring into relief the character of the peopde ho is depicting, 
not merely with tludr laws, constitution, general resources, and all the other 
more visible parts of the inachineiy of government, but witli the nicer moral 
and social relations, the informing spirit which gives lifc. to the whole, but 
escapes the eye of a vulgar observer. If ho has to do witli other ages and 
nations, he must transport himself into them, expatriating himself, as it ivere, 
from his own, in order to get the very fom and pressure of the times he is 
delineating. Ho must be conscientious in his attention to geography, chrono- 
logy, &o., an inaccuracy in which has been fatal to more tlian one-good 
philosophical history ; and, mixed up with all these drier details, he must 
display the various powers of a novelist or dramatist, throwing liis charaetem 
into suitable lights and shades, disposing his scenes so as to awaken and main- 
tain an unflagging interest, and diffusing over the whole that finished styJj;, 
without which his work will only become a magazine of materials for the more 
elegant edifices of subsequent WTiters. Ho must be — in short, there is no end 
to what a perfect historian must be and do. It is hardly necessary to add 
that such a monster never did and never will exist. 

But, although we cannot attain to' perfect excellence in this or any other 
science in this world, considerable approaches have been made to it, and diffe- 
rent individuals have arisen at difi'erent periods, possessed, in an eminent ' 
degree, of some of the principal qualities wmieh go to make up the aggregate 
of the character we have been describing. The peculiar character of these 
qualities will generally be determined in the writer by that of the age iu which 
he lives. Thiis, the earlier historians of Greece and Home sought less to 
instract than to amuse. They filled their pnetures with dazzling and seductive 
images. In their researches into antiquity tliey were not startled by the 
mai-vellous, like tlie more pnidish critics of our day, but welcomed it as likely 
to stir the imaginations of their readers. They seldom interrupted the story 
l>y impertinent reflection. They bestowed infinite pains on the costume, the 
f tylc of their histoiy,, and, iu fine, made everything subordinate to the main 

S ose of conveying an elegant and interesting ncurrative^ Such w'as Hero- 
3, such Livy, aud such, too, the earlier chroniclers of modem Eurojre, 
whose pages glow witli the picturesque and brilliant pageants of an age of 
chivaliy. These last, as well as Herodotus, may be said to have'^ritten in 
the infancy of their nations, when the imagination is more willingly addressed 
tlian the understanding. Livy, who wrote iu a riper age, lived, nevertheless, 
in a- court and a period where tranquiUity and opulence disposed the minds 
of men to elegant recreation rather than to severe dLsciplinc and exertion. 

* “A Chronicle of the Conquest of Gmnacla. ■ ■ By Fra Antonia Agnpida. tssg,' 2 vois. 
ISino. Philadelphia, Carey, Lea and. CEUey. 
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As, however, the nation, advanced in years, or became oppressed with- 
calamity, history also assiuned a graver complexion. Fancy gave way to 
reflection. The mind, no longer invited to rove abroad in quest of elegant 
and alluring pictures, was driven hack upon itself, speculated more deeply, and 
sought for support under the external evils of life in moral and philosophical 
truSi. Description was abandoned for the study of character ,* men took the 
place of events; and the romance was converted into the drama. Thus it was 
with Tacitus, who lived under those imperial monsters who turned Rome into 
a charnel-house, and his compact namtives are filled with moral and political 
axioms sufficiently numerous to make a volume ; and, indeed, Brotier has 
made one of them in Ins edition of the historian. The same philosophical 

S uit animates the page of Thucydides, himself one of the principal actors in 
e long, disastrous struggle that terminated in the ruin of his nation. 

But, notwithstanding the deeper and more comprehensive thought of these 
later writers, there was still a wide difference between the complexion given 
to histoiy under their hands and that which it has assumed in our time, We 
would not he understood as determining, but simply as discriminating their re- 
lative merits. The Greeks and Romans lived when the world, at least when the 
mind, w’as in its comparative infancy— when fancy and feeling were most 
easily and loved most to be excited. They possessed a finer sense of beauty 
than the moderns. They were infinitely more solicitous about the external 
dress, the finish, and all that makes up tho poetry of a composition. Poetry, 
indeed, mingled in their daily pursuits as well as pleasures ; it determined 
their gravest deliberations. The command of their armies was given, not to 
the best general, but ofttimes to the most eloquent orator. Poetry entered 
into their religion, and created those beautiful monuments of architecture and 
sculpture which the breath of time has not tarnished. It entered into their 
philosophy j and no one confessed its influence more deeply than he who 
would have banished it from his republic. It informed the souls of their 
oi-ators, and prompted those magnificent rhapsodies which fall lifeless enough 
from tho stammering tongue of the schoolboy, hut which once awaked to 
ecstasy tho living populace of Athena. It entered deeply even into their 
latest history. It was first exhibited in the national clironicles of Homer. It 
lost little of its colouring, though' it conformed to the general laws of prosaic 
composition, under Herodotus, And it shed a pleasing grace over the sober 
p^es of Thucydides and Xenophon. The muse, indeed, was stripped of her 
wings. She no longer made her airy excursions into the fairy regions of 
romance ; but, as she moved along the earth, the sweetest wild flowers seemed 
to spring up unbidden at her feet. We would not be understood as implying 
that Grecian histoiy was ambitious of florid or meretricious ornament. 
Nothing could be more simple than its general plan and execution ; far too 
simple, we fear, for imitation in out' day. Thus Thucydides, for example, 
distributes his events most inartificially, according to the regular revolutions 
of tho seasons ; and the rear of every section is brought up with tho same 
eternal repetition of ^ros rif iriXfVTa r^Se, Sy QovkuSIStis i^vveypa^t. 

But in tho fictitious speeches with which he has illumined his narrative, he has 
left the choicest specimens of Attic eloquence; and he elaborated his general 
diction inip so high a finish, that Demosthenes, as is well known, in the hope 
of catching some of his rhetorical graces, thought him worthy of being thrice 
transcribed with his own hand. 

^ Far different has been the general conception, as well as execution, of 
hjstory by the modems. In this, however, it was accommodated to the exi- 
gfecies of their situation, and, as with the ancients, still reflected the spirit of 
the age. If the Greeks lived in the infancy of civilization, the contemporaries 
of our day may be said to have reached its prime. The same revolution has 
iakeD place as in the groTrVth of on iudividtial. The viva'sity of, the imay^na* 
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tion has been blunted, but reason is matured. The credulity of youth has 
given way to habits of cautious inquiry, and sometimes to a phlegmatic 
scepticism. The productions, indeed, which first appeared in the doubtful 
twilight of morning exhibited the love of the marvellous, the light and fan- 
ciful spirit of a green and tender age. But a new order of things commenced 
as the stores of classical learning were unrolled to the eye of the scholar. The 
mind seemed at once to enter upon the rich inheritance which the sages of 
antiquity had been ages in accumulating, and to start, as it were, from the 
very point where they had terminated their career. Thus raised by learning 
and experience, it wa.s enabled to take a wider view of its proper destiny — to 
understand that truth is the greatest good, and to discern the surest method 
of arriving at it. The Christian doctrine, too, inculcated tliat the end of 
being was best answered by a life of active tisefulnes.s, and not one of abstract 
contemplation, or selfish indulgence, or passive fortitude, as variously taught 
by the various sects of antiquity. Hence a new standard of moral excellence 
was formed. Pursuits were estimated by their practical results, and the use- 
ful was preferred to the ornamental. Poet^, confined to her own .sphere, was 
no longer permitted to mingle in the councils of philosophy. Intellectual and 
physical science, instead of floating on vague speculation, as with the ancients, 
was established on careful induction and experiment. The orator, instead of 
adorning himself with the pomp and garniture of verse, sought only to acquire 
greater dexterity in the management of the true weapons of debate. The 
passions were less frequently assailed, the reason more. A wider field was 
open to the historian. He was no longer to concoct his narrative, if : the 
scene lay in a remote period, from the superficial rumours of oral tradition. 
Libraries were to he ransacked ; medals and monuments to be studied ; obsolete 
manuscripts to he deciphered. Every assertion was to he fortified by an 
authority ; and the opinions of others, instead of being admitted on easy faith, 
were to be carefully collated, and the balance of iirobability stiuck between 
them. With these (jualifications of antiquarian and critic, the modern 
liistorian was to combine that of tbe philo.sophei’, deducing from his mass of 
facts general theorems, and giving to them their most extended application. 

By all this process, poetry lost much, but philosophy gained more. The 
elegant arts sensibly declined, hut the most important and recondite secrets 
of nature were laid open. All those sciences which have for their object 
the happiness and improvement of the species, the science of. government, of 
political economy, of education — natural and experimental" science — were 
carried far beyond the boundaries which they could have possibly reached 
under the ancient systems. • 

The peculiar forms of historic writing, as it exists with the modems, were 
not fully developed until the last century. It may' be well to notice tbe inter- 
mediate shape which it assumed before it reach^ this period in Spain and 
Italy, hut especially this latter country, in the sixteenth century. The 
Italian historians of that ago seemed to have combined the generalizing and 
reflecting spirit characteristic of the modems with the simple and graceful 
forms of composition wliich have descended to us from the ancients. Machia- 
velli, in particular, may remind us of some recent statue which exlTibits ail 
the lineaments and proportions of a contenmorary, hut to which the sculptor 
has given a sort of antique dignity by enveloping it in the folds of the Eoman 
toga. Ho one of the Spanish historians is to he named with liim. Mariana, 
who enjoys among tliem the greatest celebrity, has, it is tme, given to bis 
style, both in the Latin and Castilian, the elegant transparency of an ancient 
cl^sic, hut the mass of detail is not quickened by a single spark of philosophy 
or original reflection. Mariana was a monk, one of a community who have 
formed tlie most copioxss, hut, in many respects, the most incompetent chroni- 
clers in the world, cut off as they are from all sympathy with any portion of 
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the specie.s save their o-crti order, and prodispiosed by education to admit aa 
truth the grossest fojgeries of fanaticism. What can their narratives l)c worth, 
distorted tiras by prejudice anti credulity 1 The Aragonese writers, and Zurita 
in jiarticnlar, though far inferior as to the literaiy execution of their works, 
exliilnt a pri^ant thought and a manly independence of expression far superior 
to the Jesuit jMariana. , , , 

The Italian liistorians of the sixteenth centuiy, moreover, had the good for- 
tune not only to have been eye-witnesses, but to have played prominent parts 
in the events which they commemorated. And this gives a vitality to their 
touf]ie.s which is in vain to be expected from those of a closet politician. This 
rare union of public and private excellence is delicately intimated in the in- 
scription on Guicciiu'dini’.s monument, ^^Ciijics nccjoiiim, aihotmm, (jlorio&ius 
inmiiitni." 

Tlie [tersonage by whom the present laivs of historic compiositiou may be .said 
to liave been iirst arranged into a regular sy.stcm was Ycdlaire. This extra- 
ordinary genius, whose works have been productive of so much mingled good 
and evil, discovers in them many traces of a humane and beneficent disposi- 
tion. Kowhoro is bis invective more keenly directed than against acts of 
cniclty and oppression— above all, of religious oppression. He lived in an age 
of crying abu-ses both in church and government. Unfortunately, he employed 
a weapon against them whose influence is not to be controlled by the most ex- 
jHsrt hand. The euveuonicd shaft of irony not only wounds the member at 
which it is aimed, but diffuses its poison to the healthiest and remotest regions 
of the body. 

The free and volatile tempter of Voltaire forms a singular contrast with his 
resolute ptertinacity of purpose. Hard, philosopher, historian, this literary 
Protons animated every shape with the same mischievous spiirit of philosophy. 
It never deserted him, even in the most sportive .sallies of his fancy. It 
seasons his romances equally with his gravest piieces in the encyclopcedia ; his 
familiiir letters and most licentious doggerel no loss than his histories. The 
leading object of this philosop>hy may he defined by the single cant phrase, 
” the abolition of prejudices. ” But in Voltaire prejudices were too often con- 
founded with principlea. 

In his historie.s, he seems ever intent on exhibiting, in the most glaring 
colours, the manifold inconsistencies of the human race ; in showing the con- 
tradiction between profession and practice ; in contrasting the magnificence of 
the aj)pimitu3 with the impotence of the results. The enormous abuses of 
Christianity are brought into juxtaposition with the most meritorious features 
in other religions, and thus all are reduced»to nearly the same level. The 
credulity of one half of manldnd i.s set in ojiposition to the cunning of tlio 
other. The most momentous events are traced to the most insignificant causes, 
and the ripest schemes of wisdom aiu shown to have been baffled by the in- 
tei’vention of the most trivial accidents. Thus the conduct of the ivorld 
perns to be regulated by chance ; the springs of human action are resolved 
into selfishness ; and religion, of whatever denomination, is only a, different 
form of superstition. It is true that his satire is directed not so much against 
any particidar system as the vices of that system; but the result left iqmn the 
mind is not a whit Ips pernicious. His philosophical romance of OandiO^ 
^ords a good exemplification of his manner. The thesis of perfect optimism 
in this world, at which he levels this jeu d’6S)}rit, is manifestly indefensible. 
But then hc_ supports his position with such an array of gross and hyperbolical 
atrocilip, without the intervention of a single paUiativo circumstance, and 
withal in such a tone of keen derision, that, if any serious impression be left ■ 
on Uie luind, it can be no other than that of a halefal, withering scoptieism. 
The historian rarely bo feo fi)?geta his philosophy as ito kindle into high and 
generous emotion the glow P«.triotisxn, or moral and religions enthusiason. 
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An d hence, too, Ms style, thon^h always graceful, and often seasoned -with the 
sallies cf a piiinant wit, never rises into eloquence or sublimity. 

Voltaire has been frequently reproached for want of historical accuracy. But 
if we make due allowance for the sweeping tenour of his reflections, and for the 
infinite variety of his topics, we shall bo^slow in giving credit to this charge."* 
He vas, indeed, oftentimes misled by his inveterate Pyrrhonism ; a defect, 
when carried to the excess in which he indulged it, almost equally fatal to the 
historian witli credulity or siqierstition. His msearches frequently led iiiia 
into dart, uutravciled regions ; but the aliment which he imported them o 
.served only too often to minister to his |>eriiicioas philosophy. He resembled 
the allegiirical agents of J.Iilton, paving a way acres.? the gulf of Chaos for 
tlie spirits of mischief to enter more easily upon the eai'th. 

Voltaire effiaoted a no less sensible revolution in the structure than in the 
spirit of hi.-Jtoiy. Thus, instead of following the natural consecutive order of 
event-s, tlic worlc was distributed, on the principle of a CataJorjae raiso)in£, 
into sections ari'anged according to tlieii- subjects, and copious dissertations 
were introduced into the body of the narrative. Thus, in his Ussai sur les 
MiTAtrs, &c., one chapter is devoted to letters, another to religion, a third to 
manners, and so on. And in the same way, in his Age of Louis the Faur- 
teenth, he has thrown his various illustrations of the policy of govornraent, 
and of the social habits of the court, into a detached portion at the close of 
the hook. 

This would seem to be deviating from the natural course of things as they 
occur in the w’orld, where the multifarious pursuits of pdeasure and busi- 
ness, the lights and shadows, as it were, of life, are daily intenningled in 
the motley panorama of human existence. But, however artifiei'al tliis 
division, it enabled the reader to arrive more expeditiously at the results, ■ 
for which alone Iiistory is valuable, while, at the same time, it put dt in 
the power of the writer to convey with more certainty and facility his own 
impressions. 

This system was subsequently so much refined upon, that Montesquieu, in 
his Grandeur et Decadence des Itornains, laid no farther stress on historical 
facts than as they furnished him with illustrations of his particular theorems. 
Indeed, so little did his work rest upon the veracity of such facts, that, 
although the industry of Hiebuhr, or rather of Beaufort, has knocked aivay 
almost all the foundations of early Home, Montesquieu’s treatise remains as 
essentially unimpaired in credit as before. Thus the materials which anciently 
formed the body of history now served only as ingredients from which its .spirit 
was to be extracted. But this was not always the spirit of truth. And the 
arbitrary selection as well as disposition of incidents whinh this new method 
allowed, and the colouring which they were to receive . from the author, made 
it easy to pervert them to the construction of the wildest hypotheses. 

The progress of philosophical history is particularly observable in Qa’cat 
Britain, wliero it seems to have been adiiilrahly suited to the grave, rrdiecting 
temper of the people. Tn the gi-aecs of mirraUve they have ever been unequal 
to thsir French neighbours. Their ancient chronicles are inferior in spirit and 
execution to those either of France or Spain j and their more elaborate his- 
tories, doivn to the middle of tlie eighteenth centiny, could not i«. any way 
compete with the illustrious models of Italy. But soon after tMs period several 
writers appeared, exhibiting a comhinatioii of qualities, erudition, critical 
penetration, powers of generalization, arid a political sagacity unrivalled in 
otlier age or country. 

The influence of the new forins of historical Composition, however, ivas here, 

* Indeed, Hallam and Warton— tlie one as diligent a lalionrer intAe field of civil history 

the other has been itfliterary—both hegr IfBtiinQBy to his general veracity. 
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as olsewliere, made too frequently subservient to party and sectaiian prejudices. 
Tory histories and Whig histories, Protestant and Catholic histories, succes- 
sively appeared, and seemed to neutralize each other. The most venerable 
traditions were exploded as nursery tales. The statues decreed by antiquity 
were cast down, and the characters of miscreants whom the general suffrage of 
mankind had damned to infamy — ^of a_ Dionysius, a Borgia, or a Richard the 
Third— -were now retraced by what Jovius distinguishes as “the golden pen ” 
of the historian, until the reader, bewildered in the maze of uncertainty, is 
almost ready to join in the exclamation of Lord Orford to his son, “ Oh quote 
me not history, for that I know to be false ! ” It is remarkable, indeed, 
that the last-mentioned monarch, Richard the Third, whose name has become 
a byword of atrocity, the burden of the ballad, and the moral of the drama, 
should have been the subject of elaborate vindication by two eminent writers 
of the most opposite characters, the pragmatical Horace Walpole, and the cir- 
cumspect and conscientious Sharon Turner. The apology of the latter exhibits 
a technical preeisioii, a severe scrutiny into the authenticity of records, and a 
nice balancing of contradictory testimony, that give it all the air of a legal in- 
vestigation. Thus history seems to be conducted on the principles of a judicial 
process, in which the writer, assuming the functions of an advocate, studiously 
suppresses whatever may make against his own side, supports himself by the 
strongest array of evidence which he can muster, discredits, as far as possible, 
that of the opposite narty, and by dexterous interpretation and ingenious 
inference makes out the most plausible argument for his client that the 
case wiU admit. 

But these, after all, are only the abuses of philosophical history, and the 
unseasonable length of remark into which we have been unwarily led in respect 
to them may give us the appearance of lapng on them greater emphasis than 
they actually deserve. There are few writers in any country whose judgment 
has not beeii sometimes warped by personal prejudices. But it is to the credit 
of the principal British historians that, however they may have been occa- 
sionally under the influence of such human infirmity, they have conducted 
their researches, in the main, with equal integrity and impartiality. And 
while they have enriched their writings with the stores of a various erudition, 
they have digested from these details results of the most enlar^d and practical 
application. History in their hands, although it may have lost much of the 
simplicity and graphic vivacity which it maintained -with the ancients, has 
gained much more m the amount of useful knowledge and the lessons of sound 
philosophy which it inculcates. 

There is no writer who exhibits more distinctly the full development of the 
principles of modern history, with all its virtues and defects, than Gibbon, 
ilis learning was fully equd to his vast subject. This, commencing with 
expiring civilization in ancient Rome, continues on until the period of its fioa]' 
and perfect resunnetion in Italy in the fifteenth century, and thus may be said 
to furnish the lights which are to guide us through the long interval of dark- 
ness which divides the Old from the Modern "World. The range of his subject 
was fully equal to its duration. Goths, Huns, Tartars, and all the rude tribes, 
of the Horth, are brought upon the stage, together with the more cultivated 
natives the South, the Greeks, Italians, and the intellectual Arab ; and, as 
the scene shifts from one country to another, we behold its population depicted 
with that peculiarity of physiognomy and studied propriety of costume which 
belong to dramatic exhibition j for Gibbon was a more vivacious draughtsman 
than most writers of hi# school. He was, moreover, deeply versed in geo- 
graphy, chronology, antiquities verbal criticism— in short, in all the sciences 
in any way subsidiary to his art. The extent of his subject permitted him to 
indulge in those elaborate disquisitions so congenial to the spirit of modern 
history on the most momentous and interesting topics, #hiie his early studies 
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enabled Mm to embellish the drier details of his narrative with the charms of 
a liberal and elegant scholarship. 

What, then, was wanting to this accomplished writer ? Good faith. His 
defects were precisely of the class of which we have before been speaking, and 
his most elaborate efforts exhibit too often the perversion of learning and 
ingenuity to the vindication of preconceived hypotheses. He cannot, indeed, 
he convicted of ignorance or literal inaecnracy, as he has triumphantly proved 
in his discomfiture of the unfortunate Davis. But his disingenuous mode of 
conducting the argument leads precisely to the same unfair result. Thus, in 
his celebrated chapters on the A’ogress of Ohrisimmity which he tells us were 
“reduced by three successive revisals from a bulky volume to their present 
size,” he has often sluxTed over in the text such particulars as might reflect 
most credit on the character of the religion, or shuffled them into a note at 
the bottom of the page, while all that admits of a doubtful complexion in its 
early propagation is ostentatiously blazoned, and set in contrast to the most 
amiable features of paganism. At the same time, by a style of inuciulo that 
conveys “more than meets the ear,” he has contrived, with lago-like 
duplicity, to breathe a taint of suspicion on the purity which lie dares not 
openly assail. It would be easy to furnish examples of all this, were this the 
place for them j but the charges have no novelty, and have been abundantly 
substantiated by others. 

It is a consequence of this scepticism in Gibbon, as with Voltaire, that his 
writings are nowhere warmed with, a generous moral sentiment. The most 
sublime of all spectacles, that of the martyr who suffers for conscience sake, 
and this equally whether his creed be founded in truth or error, is contem- 
plated by the historian with the smile, or rather sneer, of philosophic indif- 
ference. This is not only bad taste, as he is addressing a Christian audience, 
but he thus voluntarily relinquishes one of the most powerful engines for the 
movement of human passion, which is. never so easily excited as by deeds of 
suffering, self-devoted heroism. 

But, although Gibbon was wholly defective in moral entlrasiasm, his stylo 
is vivified by a certain exhilarating glow that kindles a corresponding warmth 
in the bosom of his reader. This may, perhaps, be traced to his egotism, or, 
to speak more liberally, to an ardent attachment to his professional pursuits, 
and to his inextinguishable love of letters. This enthusiasm appears in 
almost every page of his gi-eat work, and enabled him to triumph over aU its 
difficulties. It is particularly conspicuous Avhenever he touches upon Eome, 
the ahm mater of science, whose adopted son he may be said to have been 
fi-om his earliest boyhood. Whenever he contemplates her fallen fortunes, he 
mourns over her with the fond solicitude that might become an - ancient 
Eoman ; and when he depicts her pristine glorie.s, dimly seen through the 
mist of so many centuries, he does it with such vivid accuracy of conception, 
that the reader, like the traveller who wanders through the excavations of 
Pompeii, seems to be gazing on the original forms and brilliant colours of 
antiquity. 

To Gibbon’s egotism — in its most literal sense, to his personal vanity — ^may 
be traced some of the peculiar defects for which his style is conspicuous The 
“historian of the Decline and Fall” too rarely 'forgets his own importance in 
that of his subject. The consequence which he attaches to Ms personal 
labours is shown in a bloated dignity of expression, and an ostentation of 
ornament, that contrast whimsicadly enough with the trifling topics and 
commonplace thoughts on which, in the course of his long work, they are 
occasionally employed. He nowhere moves along with the easy freedom of 
nature, but seems to leap, as it were, from tiiad to triad by a succession of 
strained, convulsive efforts. He affected, as he tells us, the light, festive! 
raillery of Voltaire j but his cumbrous imitation of the mercurial Frenchman 
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■muy reraiiiil ono, to make -use of a homely simile, of tlie ass in Jisop's ftiblo, 
who frisked upon his master iu imitation of the sportive gambols of llie 
spaniel. The iirst two octavo volumes of Gibbon’s history were written in a 
comparatively modest and nnafihcted manner, for he wns then uncertain of the 
public favour ; and, indeed, his stylo was exceedingly commended by the 
most competent critics of that day, as Hume, Joseph V^arton, and others, as 
is abundantly shown iu their correspondence ; but when ho had tasted the 
sweets of pofiular' applause, and had been crowned as the historian of the, day, 
his increased coiiseqnence becomes at once visible in the assumed statolin!?RS 
and magniiiurmco of his bearing. But oven after this period, whenever tlm 
subject "is Miited to las style, .and when his phlegmatic temper is wanned by 
thosu generous emotions, of which, as we have said, it was sometimes .sus- 
ceptible, he exhibits his ideas in the most splendid and imposing forms of 
which the Jfjiglish language is capable. 

The most eminent iliustratiQns of the system of historical siting, which ws 
have been discus.sing, that have appeared in England iu the present centuiy, 
arc the work.s of Mr. Halla,m, in which the author, discarding mo.st of the 
circumstances that go to make up more nan-ativo, endeavoum to fix the atten- 
tion of the reader on the more important features of constitutional polity, 
employing liis wide range of miiterials in strict subordination to this purpose. 

But while Ijistory has thus been conducted on nearly the same principles in 
England for the last century, a new path has been stnick out in France, or 
rather, an attempt has lately been made there to retrace the old one, M. do 
Baraute, no less estimable as a literary critic than as a historian, in the pre- 
liminary remarks to his Kistoirc des Dues dc Dourgogne considers the draught.s 
of luodorn compilers as altogether wanting in the vivacity and freshne-ss of 
their originals. They tell tho reader how ho should feel instead of making 
him do so. They' give him their own tesults, instead of enabling him, by a 
fair delineation of incidents, to form his own. jkud while the early chroniclers, 
in spite of their unformed and obsolete idiom, are still read with delight, the 
narratives of the former are too often diy, languid, and uninteresting. He 
proposes, therefore, by a close adherence to his originals, to extract, as it were, 
the spirit of their works, without any atfectation, however, of tlieir anticpiated 
phraseology, and to exhibit as vivid and veracious a portraiture as possible of 
the times he is delineating, unbroken by any discussions or reflections of 
his own. Tlie result has been a work in eleven octavo volumes, which, 
notwithstauding'its bulk, has already passed into four editions. 

The two last productions of our countryman, Mr. Irving, lindoubtedly fall 
within the class of narrative history. To this he seems peculiarly suited by 
his geniu.s, liis fine perception of moral and natural beauty, his power of dis- 
criminating the most delicate shades of character, and of unfolding a seric.s of 
events so as to maintain a lively interest in the reader, and a laetea ulartas of 
expression wliieh can impart a living eloquence even to the most common- 
place senliments. l-ltwl the Life of CohmbuLS been written by a historian of 
the other school of which we have been speaking, he would have enlarged witli 
greater circumstantiality on the system adopted by Ferdinand and Isabella for 
the adininistration of their colonies, and for the regulation of trade ; nor would 
he hav-r neglected to descant on a topic worn somewhat threadbare, it must be 
owned, .so momentous as the moral and political consequences of the di.scoveiy 
of America ; neither would such a writer, in an account of the conquest of 
Granada, have omitted to collect sucli particulars as might throw light on the 
genius, social institutions, and civil polity of the Spanish Arabs. But all 
these particulars, however pertinent to a plulosophical history, would have 
been entirely out of keeping, in Mr. Irving’s, and mi^t have produced a 
disagreeable discordance in the general harmony of his plan. 

jilh'. Irving lias seldom ;selectieq a subject better suited to his peculiar powers 
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than tliB eonriuest of Granada. Indee^ it would hardly hare been possible 
for one of his warm sensibilities to linger so long among the remuins of 
Moorish inagniticence with which Spain is covered, without being interested 
in the fortunes of a people whose memory has almost passed into oblivion, but 
who once preserved the “ sacred flame,” when it had become extinct in every 
corner of Christendom, and whose inllpence is still visible on the intellectual 
culture of modern Europe. It has been found no easy matter, however, to 
compile a satisfactory and authentic account of the 'Arabians, notwithstanding 
tliat the nnmher of their historians, cited by D’llerbelot and Casiri, would 
appear to exceed that of any European nation. The despotic govGriiincuts of 
the East have never heon found propitious to that indepeudenee of opinion so 
essential to liistorical composition : “ uU sentira qius vdis, ct qurjs nsJitian dkcrc 
liceL“ And their copions compilations, prolific in frivolous and barren detail, 
are too often wholly destitute of the sap and vitality of history. 

The social and luoral institutions of Arabian Spain experienced a consider* 
able modification from her long intercourse with the Europeans, and she offers 
a nobler field of research for the chronicler than is to bo fonnd in iiny other 
country of the Moslem. iN'otwithstaiuliug this, the Ciistiliaii scholars, until of 
late, have done Kttlo towards elucidating the national antiquities of their 
Saracen brethren j and our most copious notices of them political history, 
until the recent posthumous publication of Conde, have been dra,wn from the 
extracyts which M. Cardonne translated from the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Royal Library at Paris. * 

The most interesting periods of the Saracen dominion in Spain are that eia- 
bmoed by the empire of tlie Omeyades of Cordova, between the years 755 and 
1030, and that of the kingdom of Granada, extending from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the close of the fifteenth century. The intervening period of 
their existence in the Peninsula offers only a spectacle of inextricable anarchy. 
The first of those periods was that in which the Arabs attained their meridian 
of opulence and powei’, and in which their general illumination affords a 
striking contrast with the deep barbarism of the rest of Europe ; hut it was 
that, too, in which their character, having been but little affected by contact 
with the Spaniards, retained most of its original Asiatic peculiarities. This 
has never been regarded, therefore, by European scholars, as a period of 
greatest interest in their history, nor has it ever, so far as wo are aware, been 
selected for the purposes of romantic fiction. But when their territories be- 
came reduced within the limits of Granada, the Moors had insensibly siib- 
mifted to the superior influences of their Christian neighbours. Their story, 
at this time, abounds in passages of uncommon beauty and interest. Their 
wars were marked by feats of i>ersonal pi-owoss and romantic adventure, wkile 
the intervals of peace were abandoned to all the licence of luxurious revelry. 
Their cliinneter, therefore, blending tho varions pemdiarities of Oriental and ■ 
European civilization, offers a rich study for the poet and the novelist. As 
such, it has been liberally employed by the Spaniards, and has not been 
altogether neglected by the writers of other nations. Thus Plorian, whose 
sentiments, as well as his style, seem to he always floundering midway between 
the regions of inose and poetry, has made out of the story of this peopfie his 
popular romance of Gonsalvo of Gmdom. It also forms the hiU'Sen of an 
Italian epic, entitled 11 Cem^uMa M Orcumtskf by Girolamo Gratiani, a 

* [Since this ariicle was written, t!ie deficiency noticed in the text has been supplied, by 
tae translation into English of APMakkari’s ** Molamffiedaa Dynasties,?' with oopions notes 
and illustiutioBs by Don Pascuol de Qayangos, asobolaiwhDSO acute criticism, has enabled 
him to-recTity many of the errors of his laborfouB predecessors, and whose profound 

Oriental learning sheds )}, flood, of light on both the dvtl and literary history of the Spanish 
AjbIis.I - , ’ ' . . 
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Morentme-— inuch landed by his countrymen. The ground, however, before 
the appearance of Mr. Irving, had not been occupied by any writer of 
eminence in the English language, for the purposes either of romance or 
history. 

The conquest of Granada, to which Mr. Irving has confined himself, so 
disastrous to the Moors, was one of the most hrilliant achievements in the 
most hrilliant period of Spanish histoiy. bTothing is more usual than over- 
weening commendations of antiquity ; the “good old times,” whose harsher 
features, like those of a rugged landscape, lose aU their as]perity in the die- 
tance. But the period of which we are speaking, embracing the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, was undoubtedly that iu which the Spanish nation* dis- 
jjlayed the fulness of its moral and physical energies, when, escaping from the 
licence of a youthful age, it seems to have reached the prime of manhood and 
the perfect development of those faculties, whose overstrained exertions were 
soon to ])e followed by exhaustion and premature decrepitude. 

The remnant of Spaniards who, retreating to the mountains of the north, 
escaped the overwhelming inundation of the Saracens at the beginning of the 
eighth century, continued to cherish the free institutions of their Gothic an- 
cestors. The “Fuero Juzgo,” the ancient Visi-Gothic code, was still retained 
by the people of Castile and Leon, and may he said to form the basis of all 
their subsequent legislation, while in Aragon the dissolution of the primitive 
monarchy opened the way for even more liberal and equitable forms of govern- 
ment. The independence of character thus fostered by the peculiar constitu- 
tions of these petty states, was still farther promoted by the circumstances of 
their situation. Their uninterrupted wars with the infidel — the necessity of 
vrinuing hack from him, inch by inch, as it were, the conquered soil — required 
the active co-operation of every class of the community, and gave to the mass 
of the people an intrepidity, a personal consequence, and an extent of immuni- 
ties, such as were not enjoyed by them in any other country of Europe. The 
free cities acquired considerable tracts of the reconquered territory, with rights 
of jurisdiction over them, and sent their representatives to Cortes, near a 
century before a similar privilege was conceded to them in England. Even 
the peasantry, so degraded, at this period, throughout the rest of Europe, 
assumed under this state of things a conscious dignity and impoitance, whieh 
are visible in their manners at this day ; and it was in this class, during the 
late French invasions, that the fire of ancient patriotism revived witli the 
greatest force, when it seemed almost extinct in the breasts of the degenerate 
nobles. , 

The religious feeling which mingled in their wars with the infidels, gave to 
their characters a tinge of lofty enthusiasm ; and tlie irregular naturq of this 
warfare suggested abundant topics for that popular minstrelsy which acts so 
powerfully on the passions of a people. The Foem of iha Gid, which appeared, 
according to Sanchez, before the middle of the twelfth century, contributed 
in no slight degi-ee, by caUing up the most inspiring national recollections, to 
keep alive the generous glow of patriotism. This influence is not imaginary. 
Heeren pronounces the “ poems of Homer to have been the principal bond 
vdiich uiuted! the Grecian states and every one knows the influence exer- 
cised over the Scottish peasantry by the Border minstrelsy. Many anecdotes 
might be quoted to show the veneration universally entertained by the 
Spaniards, broken, as they were, into as many discordant states as ever swarmed 
over Greece, for their favourite hero of romance and history. Among others, 
Mariana relates one of a king of FTavarre, who, making an incursion into 
Ca-stile about a century after the Warrior’s death, was can-ying off a rich booty, 
when he was met by an abbot of a neighbouring convent, with Ms monks, 
hearing aloft the standard of the Cid, who implored him to restore the plunder 
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to i Ac inhabitants from Tvhom he had ravished it. And the monarch, moved 
by the sight of the sacred relic, after complying with his request, escorted 
back the banner in solemn procession with his whole army to the place of its 
deposit. 

Bxxt, while all these circumstances conspired to give an uncommon elevation 
to the character of the ancient Spaniard, even of the humblest rank, and while 
the prerogative of the monarch was more precisely as well as narrowly defined, ■ 
than in most of the other nations of Christendom, the aristocracy of the country 
was insensibly extending its privileges, an4 laying the foundation of a power 
that eventually overshadowed the throne, and well nigh subverted the liberties 
of the state. In addition to the nsuah enormous immunities claimed by this 
order in feudal govemments (although there is no reason to believe that the 
system of feudal tenure obtained in Castile, as it certainly did in Aragon), 
they enjoyed a constitutional privilege of withdrawing their allegiance from 
their sovereign on sending him a formal notice of such renunciation ; and the 
sovereign, on his part, was obliged to provide for the security of their estates 
and families so long as they might choose to continue in such overt rebellion. 
These anarchical provisions in their constitution did not remain a dead letter, 
and repeated examples of their pernicious application are enumerated both by 
the historians of Aragon and Castile. The long minorities with which the 
latter country was afflicted, moreover, contributed still farther to swell the 
overgrown power of the privileged orders j and the violent revolution, which 
in 1368 placed the house of Trastamarre upon the throne, by impairing the 
revenues, and consequently the authority of the crown, opened the way for the 
wild uproar which reign^ throughout the kingdom during the succeeding 
century. Alonso da Palencia, a contemporary chronicler, dwells with melan- 
«sholy minuteness on the calamities of this unhappy period, when the whole 
country was split into factions of the nobles, the monarch openly contemned, 
the commons trodden in the dust, the court become a brothel, the treasury 
bankrupt, public faith a jest, and private morals too loose and audacious to 
court even the veil of hypocrisy. 

The wise administration of Ferdinand and Isabella could alone have saved 
the state in this hour of peril. It effected, indeed, a change on. the face of 
things as magical as that produced by the wand of an enchanter in some 
Eastern tale. Their reign wears a more glorious aspect from its contrast with 
the turbulent period which preceded it, as the landscape glows with redoubled 
brilliancy when the sunshine has scattered the tempest. We shall briefly 
notice some of the features of the policy by wMch they effected this 
change. 

They obtained from the Cortes an act for the resumption of the improvident 
grants made hy their predecessor, by which means an immense accession of 
revenue, which had been squandered upon unworthy favourites, was brought 
back to the royal treasury. They compelled many of the nobility to resign, 
in favour of the crown, such of its possessions as they had acquired hy force, 
fraud, or intrigue, during the late season of anarchy. The son of that gallant 
Marquis Duke of Cadiz, for instance, with whom the reader has become so 
familiar in Mr. Irving’s Chronicle, was stripped of his patrimony of Cadiz, 
and compelled to exchange it for the humbler territory of Arcos, from v’hence 
the family henceforth derived their title. By all these expedients, the, 
revenues of the state, at the demise of Isabella, were increased twelvefold 
beyond wbat they Lad been at the timb of her accession. They reorganized 
the ancient institution of the “Hennandad” — a very different association, 
under their hands, from the “Holy Brotherhood” which we meet with in Gil 
Bias. Every hundred householders were obliged to equip and maintain a 
horseman at their joint expense ; and this corps famished a vigilant police in 
oivU emergencie.s, and tin effectual aid in war. It was found, moreover, of 
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esj^seciiil service in euppKSBing the insuiTections aiid_ disorders of the noLiIiiy. 
They v,-ere particnlBrly solicitous to abolish the right and usage of private 
war, cliiimed, by this haughty order, compelling them, on all ocf-asions, 
to refer their disputes to .the constituted tribunals of justice. But it was 
a capital jfeature in the policy of the Catholic sovereigns to eounter- 
balauce tire anthoriri’- of the aristocracy by exalting, as far as ja-udeut, that 
of the eommoas. In the various convocations of the national Icgislaturej 
or Cortes, in this reign, no instance occm-s of any city having lost its pre- 
scriptive right of furnishing representatives, as had. frequently happened 
under preceding monaxehs, who, from negligence or policy, had omitted to 
summon them. 

But it would he tedious to go into all the details of the system employed 
hy Ferdinand and ls.abella for the regeneration of the decayed fabric of govern- 
mont ; of their wholesome regulations for the eneonragement of industry of 
their organization of a national militia and an efficient marine ; of the sWero 
deconnu which they introduced witliin the corrupt precincts of the court ; of 
the tujnporary economy by wMch they controlled the public expenditures, and 
of the munificent patronage wliich they, or rather their almoner on this 
occasion, that most enlightened of bigots. Cardinal Ximenes, dispensed to 
science and letters. In short, their sagacious provisions were not merely 
remedial of fonner .abuses, but were intended to call forth all the latent ener- 
gies of the Spanish character, and, with these excellent materials, to erect 
a constitution of government which should secure to the nation tranquillity 
at home, and enable it to go forward in its ambitious career of discovery and 
conquest. 

The results were certainly equal to the wisdom of the preparations. The 
first of the series of brilliant enterprises was the conquest of the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada — those rich and lovely regions of the Peninsula, the last 
retreat of the infidel, and which he had held for nearly eight centuries. This, 
together with the subsequent occupation of Navarre by riie crafty Ferdinand, 
consolidated the various principalities of Spain into one monarchy, and, by 
extending its boundaries in the Peninsnla to their present dimensions, raised 
it from a subordinate situation to the &st class of European powers. The 
Italian wars, under the conduct of the “Great Captain,” secured to Spain th^ 
more specious but less useful acquisition of Naples, and formed that invin - 
cible infantry which enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate laws to Europe for 
nearly half a eentmy. And, lastly, as if the Old World could not afford, a 
theatre sufficiently vast for fibeir ambition, Columbus gave a New World, to 
Castile and Leon. 

Such was the attitude assumed by the nation tmder the Catholic kings, as 
they were called. It was the season of hope and youthful enterprise, when 
the nation seemed to he renewing its ancient energies, and to prepare like 'a 
giant to run its course. The modem Spaniard who casts his eye over the loqg 
interval that has since elapsed, during the first half of which the matiqn 
seemed to waste itself on schemes of mad ambition or fierce fanaticism, and 
in the latter half to sink into a state of paralytic torpoV — the Spaniafd, 
wo say, who casta a melancholy glance over this dreary interval, iySl 
turn -with satisfaction to the close of the fifteenth century as tlie m.ost 
glorious epoch in the annals of his country. This is the jieriod to which fe - 
Irving has introduced us in his late work. And if his portraiture oi 
the Castilian of that day wears somewhat of a romantic and, it may lip, 
incredible aspect to those who contrast it with the present, they must 
memher tluit he is only reviving the tints which liad faded on the canvas pt 
liistPiy. , ' ■, 

But it is time that we should return from this, long digression, ' mip 
which we have beep, led hy tHe depije.qf exhibiting in stronger relief 0919,8 
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peoiiiliai'itios in tlie situation and spirit of tlie nation at the period from 
ndiicli Mr. Irving has selected the jnateria].s of his laht, indeed Iu.s last tn’-o, 
publications. 

Our author, in his OhronicU of Crmimda, has been hut slightly indebted to 
Arabic authorities. Neither Conde sror Caitlonne has expended more tlian 
fifty or sixty pages on this humiliating toju^ but ample amends Iiave been 
oilered in the copious prolixity of the Castilian writers. The Spaniards can 
hoast a succession of chronicles from the period of the great Saracen invasion. 
Those of a more early date, compiled in tudo Latin, arc suthcieutly meagre 
and unsatisfactory ; hut from the middle of the thirteenth century the stream 
of history runs full and clear, and their chronicles, composed in the vernacular, 
exhibit a richness and picturesque variety of incident that gave them, inesti- 
mable value as a body of genuine historical documents. Tlio reigns of Perdi- 
nand and Isabella were particularly fruitful in these- sources of information. 
History then, like most of the other departments of literature, seemed to be 
in a state of transition, when the fa.shions of its more antiquated costume 
began to mingle insensibly with the peculiarities of the modern ; when, in 
short, the garrulous graces of narration were beginning to be tempered by the 
tone of grave and pliilosophical reflection. 

"We will briefly notice a few of the eminent sources from which Jlr. Irving 
has drawn his account of the Gonquest of Granada. The first of these is the 
Epistles of Peter Martyr, an Italian savant, who, having passed over with the 
Spanish ambassador into Spain, aud being introduced into the court of Isabella, 
was employed by her in some important embassies. He was pousonally present 
at several campaigns of this war. In his Letters he occasionally .smiles at the 
caprice which had led him to exchange the pen for the sword, wliile his specu- 
lations on the events passing before him, being those of a scholar rather than 
of ,a soldier, afford in their moral complexion a pleasing contrast to the dreary 
details of blood and battle. Another authority is the Chronicle of Bernaldez, 
a worthy ecclesiastic of that period, whose bulky manuscript, like that of 
many a better writer, lies still engulfed in the dust of sotiie Spanish library, 
having never been admitted to the honoui’s of the press. Copies of it, how- 
ever, are freely circulated. It is one of those good-natured, gossiping memo- 
rials of an antique age, abounding equally in curious and commonplace 
incident, . told in a w’ay sufficiently prolix, -but not without considerable in- 
terest. The testimony of this writer is of particular value, moreover, on this 
occa.sion, from the proximity of his residence in Andalusia to those scenes 
which -were the seat of the war. His style overflows with that religious loyalty 
with which Mr. Irving has liberally seasoned the elfusions of Era Antenio- 
Agapida. Hernando del Pulgar, another contemporary historian, was the 
secretary and counsellor of their Catholic majesties, and appointed by them to 
the post of national chronicler, an office familiar both to tlie courts of Castile 
aud Aragon, in wMeh latter country, especially, it has been occupied by some 
of its most distinguished historians. Pulgar s long residence at court, his 
practical acquaintance with affairs, and, above all, the access which he 
(obtained, by means of his official station, to the best sources of information, 
have enabled him to make his work a rich, repository of facts relating to the 
general resonrees of government, the policy of its administration, ajid, more 
j)articularly, the conduct of the military operatioms in the closing war of 
Granada, of which he was himself an eyewitness. In addition to these writers, 
this period has been illumined by the labours of the most celebrated historians 
of Ga.stile and Aragon, Mariana and Zurita, both of whom conclude their 
narratives with it, the last expanding the biography of Ferdinand alone into 
two volumes folio. Besides these, Mr. Irving has derived collateral lights 
from many sources of inferior celebrity, hut not less unsuspicious credit. So 
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■that, in conclusion, notwithstanding a certain dramatic colouring which Fra 
Agapida’s Chronicle occasionally wears, and notwithstanding the romantic 
forms of a style which, to borrow the language of Cicero, seems “to flow, as 
it were, from the very lijs of the Muses,” we may honestly recommend it as 
substantially an authentic record of one of the most interesting, and, as far 
as English scholars are concerned, one of the most untraTelled portions of 
Spasm history. 


CERVANTES/ 

JTOT, 1837. 


The pnWication, ia this couatry, of an important Spanish classic in the 
original, with a valuable oomraentary, is an event of some moment in our 
liters^ annals, and indicates a familiarity, rapidly increasing, with the 
beautiful literature to which it belongs. It may be received as an omen 
favourable to the cause of modem literature in geneml, the study of which, in 
all its varietiqe, may be urged on substantially the same grounds. The grow., 
ing importance attached to this branch of education is visible in other countries 
quite as much as in our own. It is the natural, or rather necessary result of 
■me changes which have taken place in the social relations of man in this revo- 
lutionary age. Formerly, a nation, pent up within its own barrier.s, knew less 
of its neighbours than we now know of what is ping on in Siam or Japan. A 
river, a chain of mountains, an imaginary line even, parted them as far 
asunder as if oceans had rolled between. To speak correctly, it was their im- 
perfect civilization, their imorance of the means and the subjects of communi- 
cation, which thus kept them asunder. Now, on the contrary, a change in 
the domestic institutions of one country can hardly be effected •without a 
corresponding agitation in those of its neighbours. A treaty of alliance can 
scarcely be adjusted •without the interven^tion of a pneral congress. The 
sword cannot be unsheathed in one part of Christendom without thousands 
leaping from their scabbards in every other. The whole system is bound 
together by as nice sjrmpathies as if animated by a common pulse, and the 
remotest countries of Europe are brought into contiguity as intimate as were 
in ancient times the provinces of a single monarchy. 

This intimate association has been prodigiously increased of late years by 
the unprecedented discoveries which science has made for facilitating inter- 
communication. The inhabitant of Great Britain, that ultima Thule of the 
ancients, can now run down to the extremity of Italy in less time than it took 
Horace to go from Home to Bnmdusium. A steamboat of fashionable tourists 
will touch at all the places of note in the Iliad and Odyssey in fewer weeks 
than it would have cost years to an ancient argonaut, or a crusader of the 
middle ages. Everyone, of course, travels, and almost every capital and 
noted watering-place on the Continent swarms with its thousands, and Paris 
with its tens of thousands, of itinerant Cockneys, many of Vi'hom, perhaps, 
have not wandered beyond the sound of Bow bolls in their own little island. 

Few of these adventurers arc so dull as not to be quickened into something 
like curiosity respecting the language and institutions of the stran^ people 
among whom they are thrown, w'hile the better sort and more intelligeiit are 

• "JSl Inffcnioso Hidalgo Hon CEyofedeZaJfansfta, compuesto por Miquel de Ceuvantks 
Saavedra. Nueva Eclieion Clasica, illustrada.con. Notas Hist6rioaa, Grammatioales y 
Critioas, por la Academia EspaKola, sas Individuos de Niimoro Pellicer, Arricta, y 
Clemcncin. Eiiimendada y corregida por Fbae cisco Sales, A.M., Instructor de Prances y 
Espanol en la Qniversidad de Harvard, en Cambrigia, Estado de Massaclmsctts, Norte 
America,” 2 Yols. 12ino. Boston, 1836. 
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led to study aiore carefully tlie new forms; whetlicr in arts or letters, under 
which human geniins is unveiled to them. 

The effect of all this is especially visible in the reforms introduced into tlie 
modern systems of education. In both the universities recently eat:iblished in 
London, the apjjaratus for instruction, instead of being limited to the ancient 
tongues, is extended to the whole 'circle of modern literature; and tlio editorial 
of many of the professors show that they do not sleep on their posts. 
I’.'riirlicids, under the managonieut of the ablest writers, furnish valuable con- 
ti-iliuiiens of foreign criticism and intelligence; and regular histories of the 
variourf continental literatures, a department in which the English are siiigu- 
l. vly barren, are understood to be now in actual preparation. 

iinl, although hamm of literary, the English have made important eontri- 
butioiss to the' political history of the continental nations. That of Spain has 
omplyed some of tludr best ■wTiters, who, it must be admitted, however, liavo 
eonliiJdl themselves so far to the foreign relations of the country as to have 
left the diunostic in comparative ohscurity. Thus Kohertson’.s great work is 
quite as mucli the history of Europe as of Spain under diaries the Eifth ; and 
IVatson’.s Eciijn of Philip the Second might with equal pi’opriety be styled. 
“ Tlio "VTar of the Netherlands,” w'hich is its principal burden. 

A few works recently published in the United States have shed far more 
light on the interior organization and intellectual culture of the Spanish 
nation.' Such, for example, are the widtinga of Irving, whoso gorgeoms colour- 
ing reflects so clearly the chivalrous splendours of the lifteeuth'^eeutmy, and 
the travels of Lieutenant Slidell, presenting sketches equally animated of the 
social aspect of that most picturc.s(pie of all lands in the present centiu'y. In 
Mr. Cushing’s Eeminisccnces of Spiciin we find, mingled with much charac- 
teristic fiatiou, some very laborious inquiries into curious and recondite points 
of histoiy. In the purely literary department, Mr. Ticknor’s beautiful lectures 
before the classes of Harvard University, still in manuscript, embrace a for 
more extensive range of criticism than is to be found in any Spanish work, 
and display, at the .same time, a degree of thoroughness and research which 
the comparative paucity of materials will compel us to look for in vain in 
Bbuterwek or Sismonui. Mr. Ticknor’s .successor. Professor Longfellow, 

• favourably known by other comijositions, has enriched our language with a 
»oble version of the Ooplas de M anrique ftliQ finest gem, beyond all cora- 
-paidson, in the Castilian verse of the fifteenth century. We have also read 
' wirii pleasure a clever tramslation of Quevedo’s Visions, no very easy achieve- 
ment, by, Mr. Elliot, of Philadelphia, though the translator is wrong in 
supposing his tbo first English Tension. The first is as old as Queen Anne’s 
tinie, and was made by the famous Sir .'Roger L’Estrange. To close the 
account, Mr. Sales, the venerable instructor in .Harvard College, has now 
given, for tho first time in tlio New 'World, an elaborate edition of the pnluea 
of Ca.stili.an classics, in a form which may claim, to a certain extent, the merit 
- of originality. 

Wo .sliall piostpono the few remarks we have to make on this edition to tlie 
. i-lo.se of our article ; and in the meantime, wo propose, not to give the life of 
Cku'vaiitca, but to notice such points as are least familiar in his literary 
history, and especially in regard to the composition and publication of his 
great worlc, the Do-n Quixote; a work which, from its wide and long-established 
,])opialttrity, may bo said to constitute part of the literature, not merely of 
.iSjmin, but of every country in Europe. 

'v The age of Cervantes was that of Philip the Second, when the Spanish 
motiari-hy, declining somewhat from its palmy slate, was still making extra- ' 
ordinary efforts to maintain, and even to extend, its already overgrown empire, 
I:r, navies Avere on every sea, and its armies in every qur-rtcr of the Old World 
and in the New, Arms was the onjy profession Worthy of a gentleman ; and 
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there was scarcely a o? any eminence — certainly no bard — of tie age , ' 

^■.’ho, if he were not in orders, had not borne arms, at some period, in lira 
service of his country. Cervantes, who, tliorrgh poor, was born of an ancient 
■family {it must go hard -with a Castilian ■who cannot make out a pedigree for* 
liiins^'), had a Ml meastire of this cluvoltdus. spirit, and, during the first half ■ 
of his life, we find him in the midst of all the stormy and disastrous scenes of 
the iron trade of war. His love of the military jrrofession, even after the loss 
of his hand, or of the use of it, for it is uncertain which, is sufficient proof of 
his adventurous spirit.' In the course of his chequered career he visited the 
principal countries in the Mediterranean, and passed five years in melancholy ■ 
captivity at Algiers. The time was not lost, horveyei* which furnished his 
keen eye ■with tlioso glorviug jnctiu'cs of Moslem luxury and maguiiicenec with 
which lio has euriched his pages. After a life of unprecedented liardship, he 
returned to his own country, covered* with laurels and sears, with very little , 
money in his pocket, but ■with plenty of that experience which, regarding him 
as a novelist, might bo considered his stock-in-trade. 

Tire poet may draw from the deptlis of his oivn fiiney, the scholar from his 
library ; but the proper study of the dramatic writer, ■whether in verse or in 
prose, is man— man, as he exists in society. He who would faithfully deifict 
human character cannot .study it too nearly and variously. He must sit 
down, lilio Scott, by the fireside of the peasant, and listen to the ‘'auld 
wife’s” tale; he must j)reside, with Fielding, at a petty justice sessions, or 
sham with some Squire 'Western in the glorious hazards of a fox-hunt ; he ' 
must, like Smollett and Cooper, study the mysteries of the deep, and mingle 
on the stormy element itself ■\rith the singular heings whose destinies he is to 
describe ; or, like Cervantes, he must wander among otlier races and in other 
elime.s before his pencil can give those chameleon touches which reflect the 
shifting, many-coloured hues of actual life. He may, indeed, like llousseau, 
if it were possible to imagine another Rousseau, turn his thoughts inward, and 
draw from the depths of his own soul ; but he would see there only his own 
individual passions and prejudices, and the portraits he might sketch, however 
various in subordinate details, would be, in their characteristic features, only 
the reproduction of himself. He might, in short, be a poet, a philosopher, but 
not a painter of life and manners. 

Cervantes had ample moans for pursuing the study of human character, 
.after his return to Spain, in the active life which engaged him in vailous parts 
of the country. In .^iiidalusia he might have found the models of the sj)rightiy 
riit and delicate irony with which he has seasoned his fictions ; in Seville, in 
particular, ho •was brought in contact with the fry of small sharpers and i)iok- , 
pockets who make so respectahle a figure in his piearesco novels ; and in l*a 
Mancha he not only found the geography of Ms I)<m Quixote, but that whim- 
sical contrast of pride and poverty in the natives which has furnislied the- 
outlines of many a broad caricature to the comic ■writers of Spain. 

During all tliis while he had made himself known only by his pastoral 
fiction, the Gcdatea, a beautiful specimen of an insipid class, which, with all ' 
its literary merits, afforded no scope for the power of depicting human, 
character, which he jiossessed, perhaps, nnkno'Vvn to himself. He wrotb, also, 
a good number of plays, all of which, except two, and these recovered only at 
the close of the last century, have perished. One of these, The Siege of ^ 
Nutnantia, displays that truth of drawing and strength of colour which mark ' 
the consummate artist. It was not until he had reached his fifty-seventh year 
tliat lie completed the first part of his gi'eat work, the Don Quixote. The 
most celebrated novels, unlUco most works of imagination, seem to have been 
the production of the later period of life. Fielding was between forty and 
fifty when he wrote Torm Jones. Richardson ■was six-fcy, or very near it, when 
he wrote Clarissa ; and Scott was some years over forty when he began the 
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series of the Waverley NweU. The world, the school of the novelist, cannot 
be run through like the terms of a university, and the knowledge of its 
manifold varieties must be the result of long and diligent training. 

The first part of the QuixoU was begun, as the author tells us, in a prison, 
to which he had been brought, not by crime or debt, but by some ofience, 
probably, to the worthy people of La Mancha. It is not the only work of 
genius which has struggled into being in such uiriavourable (quarters. The 
FilgHm's Trogrm, the most popular, probably, of English lictions, was com- 
posed under circumstances. But we douht if such hrilliant fancies and 

such flashes of humour ever lighted up the walls of the prison-house before 
the time of Cervantes. , 

The first part of the Don Quixoto was given to the public in 1 60o. Cervantes, 
when the time arrived for launching his satire against the old, deep-rooted 
prejudices of his countrymen, probably regarded it, as well he might, as little 
less rash than Ms own hero’s tilt against the windmills. He sought, acbord- 
ingiy^ to sMeld himself under the cover of a powerful name, and asked leave 
to deMcate the book to a Castilian grandee, the duke de Bejar. The duke, it 
is said, whether ignorant of the design, or doubting the success of the work, 
would have declined, but Cervantes urged him first to peimse a single chapter. 
The audience summoned to sit in judgment were so delighted with the iiist 
pages, that they would not abandon the novel till they had heard the whole 
of it. The duke, of course, without farther hesitation, condescended to allow 
his name to be inserted in this passport to immortality. 

There is nothing very improbable in the story. It reminds one of a similar 
experiment by St. Pierre, who submitted his manuscript of Daul and Virginia 
to a circle of French lUt&ratmrs, Monsieur and Madame FTocker, the Abb4 
Galiani, Thomas, Buffon, and some others, all wits of the first water in the 
metropolis. Hear the result in the words of his bio^'apher, or rather, his 
agreeable translator : “At first the author was heard in silence ; by degrees 
the attention grew languid ; they began to whisper, to gape, and listened no 
longer. M. de Buffon looked at Ms watch, and called for his horses ; those 
near the door slipped out ; Thomas went to sleep ; M. Hecker laughed to see 
the ladies weep ; and the ladies, ashamed of their tears, did not dare to confess 
that they had been interested. The reading being finished, nothing was 
praised. Madame Hecker alone criticised the conversation of Paul and the 
old man. This moral appeared to her tedious and commonplace ; it broke 
the action, chilled the reader, and was a sort of glass of iced wader. M. de St. 
Pierre retired in a state of indescribable depression. He regarded what had 
passed as his sentence of death. The effect of his work on an audience like 
that to which he had read it left Mm no hope for the future.” Yet this work 
was Paul and Virginia, one of the most popular books in the French language. 
So much for criticism ! 

The truth seems to be, that the judgment of no private circle, however well 
qualified by taste and talent, can afford a sure prognostic of that of the great 
public. If the manuscript to be criticised is our friend’s, of course the verdict 
is made up before perusal. If some great man modestly sues for our appro- 
batiozi^ our self-complacency has been too much flattered for us to withhold it. 
If it bo a little man {and St. Pierre was but a little man at that time), our 
prejudices — the prejudices of poor human nature — will be very apt to take an 
opposite direction. Be the cause what it may, whoever rests his hopes of 
public favour on the smile.s of a coterie runs the risk of finding himself very 
unpleasantly deceived. Many a trim bark which has flaunted gaily in a 
suimner lake has gone to pieces amid the billows and breakers of the rude 
ocean. 

The prognostic, in' the case of . Cervantes, however, proved more correct. 
Ills work produced an instantaneous effect on the community. He had struck 


a note which found an echo in eveiy bosom. Four editions were published in 
the course of the first year, — two in Madrid, one in Valencia, and another 
at Lisbon. 

This success, almost unexampled in any age, was stiU more extraordinary 
in one in which the reading public was comparatively limited. That the 
book found its way speedily into the very highest circles in the kingdom is 
evident from the weR-known explanation of Philip the Third, when he saw a 
student laughing immoderately over some volume ; " The man must be either 
out of his wits, or reading Don Quixote.'’ Notwithstanding this, its author 
felt none of that sunshine of royal favour which would have been so grateful 
in his necessities. 

The period was that of the golden prime of Castilian literature. But the 
monarch on the throne, one of the ill-starred dynasty of Austria, would have 
been better suited to the darkest of the Middle Ages. His hours, divided 
between his devotions and his debaucheries, left nothing to spare for letters ; 
and his minister, the arrogant duke of Lerma, was too much absorbed by his 
own selfish though shallow schemes of policy to trouble himself with romance 
writers or their satirist. Cervantes, however, had entered on a career which, 
as he intimates in some of lus verses, might lead to fame, but not to fortune. 
Happily, he did not compromise his fame hy precipitating the execution of his 
works from motives of temporary profit. It was not tul several years after 
the publication of the Don Quixote that he gave to the world his Exemplary 
Novels, as he called them ; fictions which, differing from anything before 
known, not only in the Castilian, hut, in some respects, in any other litera- 
ture, ^ve ample scope to his dramatic talent, in the contrivance of situations, 
and the nice delineation of character. These works, whose diction was 
uncommonly rich and attractive, were popular from the first. 

One cannot but he led to iu^mre why, with such success as au author, he con- 
tinued to be so straitened in his circumstances, as he plainly intimates was the 
case more than once in his writings. From the Don Quixote, notwithstanding 
its great run, he probably received little, since he had parted with the entire 
copyright before publication, when the work was regarded as an experiment, 
the result of which was quite doubtful. It is not so easy to explain the diffi- 
culty, when his success as an author had been so completely established. Cer- 
vantes intimates his dissatisfaction, in more than one place in his writings, 
with the booksellers themselves. “ What, sir ! ” replies an author introduced 
into his Don Quixote, “would you have me sell the profit of my labour to a 
bookseller for three maravodis a sheet ! for that is the most they will bid, nay, 
and expect, too, I should thank them for the offer.” This burden of lamente- 
tion, the alleged ilRberality of the publisher towards the poor author, is as 
old as the art of hook-making itself. But the pubRc receive the account from 
the party aggrieved only. If the bookseller reported his own case, we should, 
no doiibt, have a different version. If Cervantes was in the right, the trade 
in Castile showed a degree of dexterity in their proceeding which richly 
entitled them to the pOlory. In one of his tales we find a certain licentiate 
complaining of “the tricks and deceptions they put upon an author when 
they buy a copyright from him ; and stiU more, the manner in which they 
cheat him if he prints the book at his own charges j since nothingiis more 
common than for them to agree for fifteen hundred, and have privily, perhaps, 
as many as three thousand thrown off, one half, at the least, of which they 
seU, not for his profit, but their ow».’' 

The writings of Cervantes appear to have gained him, however, two- sub- 
stantial friends in Cabra, the count of Lemos, and the archbishop of Toledo, 
of the ancient family of Rojas ; and the patronage of these illustrious indivi- 
duals has been nobly recompensed by having their names for ever associated 
with the imperishable productions ef genius. 
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Tli<?ro was still one kind of patronage wanting in this early age, tliat of a 
great, enlightened community— the only patrdhage which can be received 
without some sense of d^rradation by a generous mind. There was, indeed, 
one golden channel of public favour, and that was the theatre. The drama 
has usually nourished most at the period when a nation is beginning to taste 
the sweets of literary culture. Suoh was the early part of the .seventeenth 
century in Europe ; the age of Shakspeare, Jonson, and Eletcher in England ; 
of Ariosto, Machiavelli, and the wits who lirst sueces.sfully wooed the comic 
muse of Italy ; of the great Gomeille, some years later, in France and of that 
miraide, or rather, “monster of nature,” as Cervantes styled him, Lope de 
Ye'oi in ypaiu. Theatrical exhibitions are a combination of the material with 
t]nfiiit(dlcctHal, at wliicli the ordinary spectator derives less pleasure, probably, 
from the beautiful creations of the poet than from the scenic decorations, 
mnsii!, and other accessories which address themselves to the senses.. The 
foriiliii'.s.s for spectacle is characteristic of au early period of society, and the 
theatre is tlie luo.st brilliant of pageants. With the progress of education, and 
rcliiiemont, men become less open to, or at least less dependent on, the plca- 
BUiTS of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated tiiul purer sources. 
Thus it is that, instead of— , * 

estreating in tlie crowded theatre, squeezed 
And bored with elbow-pointe through both our sides,” 

as tho sad ininstrol of nature sings, we sit cpiietlj" at home, enjoying tli© 
pleasures of liction around our own firesides, and the poem or tho novel takes 
the place of tho acted drama. The decline of dramatic writing may justly be 
lamented as that of one of the most beautiful varieties in the garden of 
literature. Ent it must be admitted to be both a symptom and a necessary 
coaser|uence of the advance of civilization. 

The popularity of the stage, at the period of wdiieh we are .speaking, iii 
Spain, was greatly augmented by the personal influence and reputation of Lope 
do Vega, the idoj(of las countrymen, who threw off the various inventions of 
hi.s genius with a rapidity and profusion that almost staggers credibility. It is 
impossible to- state the results of his labours in any form that will not power- 
fully strike the imagination. Thus, he has left 21,800,000 verses in print, 
besides a mass of jnaniiscript. He fuimished tho theatre, according to the 
atatoment of his intirmitc friend, Montalvan, with 1,800 regular plavis, ancl 
400 autos, or religious dramas— all acted. He composed, according to las own 
statement, more than 100 comcdies.iu the almost incredible space of twenty-^ 
four hours each, and a comedy averaged between two and three thousand 
verses, great part of them rhymed and interspersed wdth sonnets and other 
more diilicult foms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; and sup- 
piosiug him to hirve employed' fifty of that period in composition, although he 
■ filled a variety of engiussiug vocations during that time, ho must have ave- 
raged a play a w’cek, to s.T,y nothing of twenty-one volumes quarto of miscella- 
neous worlw, iucliiding five epics, written in his leisure moments, and all now 
in print I 

^ The only acliicvements w'e Cfin recall in literary history bearing any I'oaeffiL- 
blance to, though falling far short of this, are those of our jllustrious''c-ofiti-a>-. 

f orary, -Sir IV'alter Scott. The complete edition of hi.s works, recently advorti.^ect 
y Murray, wdth the addition of two volumes, of wdiieh Murray* has not the 
copyright, probably contains ninety veliimes small octavo. To these should 
farther bo added a large supply of matter for the Edinburgh Annual Register, 
as well as other anemymous contributions. Of these, forty-ei^it volumes of 
novels and t-vrenty-one of history and biography were produced between 1814 
tod 1831, or in seventeen yeats. These would gi7e an average of four volumes 
a year, or one for every threef-niottllis durihg* the- whole of that period, to which 


must be added twenty-one roltimes of poetry and prose provioirsly publialied. 
Tbe mere meclianical execution of so mueli work, both ii: his e;!,sc and Lope 
de Vega’s, would seem to be scarce possible in the limits- assigned. Sooit, too, 
w’as us yariitusly ocenph'd in otlier waj’s as his Spanish rival -.nd probably, 
from the social hospitality of his life, sjient a much larger portiun of his time 
in no literary occupation at all. 

blotwithstanduig we have amused ourselves, at the expense of the reader’s 
• patience, perhaps, with these calculations, tliis certainly is not the standard 
b\- v,lii< h wc ylionlil recommend to estimate works of genius. Wit is, not to be 
n'ica, -.lin'd, like broad-cloth, by the yarcL Easy writing, as tlie adage says, 
itiid as we i'll know, is apt to be very hard reading. This brings to our recol- 
lection a conversation, in the presence of Captain Basil Hall, in which some 
allusion biiving been made to tbe astonishing amount of Scott’s daily composi- 
tii.n, tile jiii'i'ary argonaut remarked, “There was nothing astonishing in all 
■shat, and that "lie 'did as much himself nearly every day before breakfast.” 
Someone of the company unkindly asked, “ wdiether he thought the g'UflZity 
was the same.” It is the quality, undoubtedly, which makes the diflerenee. 
And in this view Lope de Vega’s miracles lose much of their effect. Of all 
lus multitudinous dramas, one or two only retain possession of the stage, and 
few, very feiv, arc now even read. His facility of composition was like that of 
an Italian iinprovisatore, whose fertile fancy easily clothes itself in verse, in a 
language the vowel tcnninati9ns of winch afford' such a plenitude of rhymes. 
The Castilian present.^ oven greater hicilities for this than the Italian. Lope 
de Vega tvas an improvisatore. 

With all hi.s negligences and defects, however, Lope’s interesting intrigues, 
easy, sprightly dialogue, inliuite variety of inventions, and the breathless 
rapidity wdth which they followed one another, so dazzled and bewildered the 
imagination that he completely controlled the public, and became," in the words 
of Cervantes, “ sole monarch of the stage.” The public repaid him with such 
substantial gratitude as has never been shown, probably, to any other of its 
favourites. His fortune at one time, although he was careless of his expenses, 
amounted to one huuclred thousand ducats, equal, probably, to between seven 
and eight hundred thousand dollars of the present day. In the same street in 
which dwelt this spoiled child of fortune, who, amid the caresses of the great- 
and the lansh smiles of the public, could complain that his merits ivere neg. ■ 
lected, lived Cervantes, stniggling under adversity, or at least earning a painful 
kxbsistence by the labours of his immortal jien. What a contrast do these 
■ pictures present to the imagination. If the suffrages of a cotenc, as we have 
said, afford no warrant for those of the public, the example before us proves 
that the aivard of one’s contemporaries is quite as likely to be set aside by pos- 
terity. Lope de Vega, who gave his name to his age, has now fallen into 
neglect even among his countrymen, while the fame of Cervaii tes, gathering 
strength with time, has become the pride of his own nation, as his works'still 
continue to bo the delight of the whole civilized world. 

IIowLver stinted may have been the reoompence of his deserts at home, it is 
gratifying to observe how widely Ms fame was diffused in his own lifetime, and 
that in foreign countries, at least, he enjoyed the full consideration to wdiich 
he wa,s entitled. An, interesting anecdote illustmtirig this is recordetf, which, 
as we have never seen it in English, we wiU lay before the reader. On occa- 
sion of a visit made by the Archbishop of Toledo to the Erench ambassador, 
resident at Madrid, the prelate’s suite fell into conversation with the attendants 
of the minister, in the course of which Cervant®! was mentioned. The French 

S ntleraen expressed their unqualified -admiration of his writings, specifying 
0 Galcdea, Don Quwxute, and the Hovels, wMch, they said, were read in all 
the countiies round, and in Franco particularly, whei'e there were some who- 
might he said to know* them actually by heart. ' They intimated their desire 
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to become personally acquainted with so eminent a man, and asked many 
questions respecting his present occupations, his circumstances, and way of 
life. To all this the Castilians could only reply that he had borne arms in the 
service of his country, End was now old End poor. ! exciaimed one 

of the strangers, “ is Senor Cervantes not in good circumstances ? Why is ho 
not maintained, then, out of the public treasury “ Heaven forbid,” rejoined 
another, “that his necessities should bo ever relieved, if it is these which make 
him write, since it is his poverty that makes the world rich.” 

There are other evidences, though not of so pleasing a character, of the emi- 
nence which he had reached at home, in the jealousy and ill-will of his brother 
poets. The nf»arib‘a.n poets of that day seem to have possessed a full measure 
of that irritability which has been laid at the door of all their tribe since the 
days of Horace ,* and the freedom of Cervantes’s literary criticisms, in his 
Dm Quixote and other writings, though never personal in their character, 
brenght down on his head a storm of arrow's, some of which, if not sent with 
much force, were at least well steeped in venom. Lope de Yega is even said 
to have appeared among the assailants, and a sonnet, still preserved, is cur- 
rently imputed to him; in which, after much eulogy on himself, he predicts 
that the works of his rival will find their way into the kennel. I3ut the 
author of this bad prophecy and worse poetry could never have been the great 
Lope, who showed, on all occasions, a generous spirit, and whose_ literary suc- 
cess must have made such an assault unnecessary, and in the highest degree 
unmanly. On the contrary, we have evidence of a very different feeling, in 
the lioniage which he renders to the merits of his illustrious contemporary, in 
more than one passage of his acknowledged works, especially in his Laurel de 
Afolo, in which he concludes his poetical panegyric with the following 
touching conceit : — 

" Porque se diga quo una mano herida, 

Pudo dar 4 su dueSo eterna vida.” 

This poem was published by Lope in 1630, fonrteen years after the death of 
his rival; notwithstanding Mr. Lockhart informs his readers, in his biographical 
preface to the Don Quixote, that “ as Lope do Yega was dead (1616), there was 
no one to divide with Cervantes the literar;^ empire of his country.” 

In the dedication of his ill-fated comedies, 1615 (for Cervantes, like most 
other celebrated novelists, found it difficult to concentrate nis expansive vein, 
within the compass of dramatic rules), the public was informed that “ Don 
Quixote was already booted,” and preparing for another sally. It may seem 
strange that the author, considering the great popularity of his hero, had not 
sent him on his adventures before. But he had probably regarded them as 
already terminated ; and he had good reason to do so, since every incident in 
the first part, as it has been styled only since the publication of the second, is 
complete in itself, and the Don, although not actually killed on the stage, is 
noticed as dead, and his epitaph transcribed for the reader. However this may 
he, the immediate execution of his purpose, so long delayed, was precipitated 
by an event equally ruiwelcome and unexpected. This was the continuation of 
his work by another hand. 

_ The author’s name, his mm, dt guerre, was Avellaneda, a native of Tordo- 
sillas. Adopting the original idea of Cervantes, lie goes forward with the same 
characters, tlii'ough similar scenes of comic extravagance, in the course of 
which he perpetrates sundry plagiarisms from the first part, and has 
some incidents so much resembling those in the second part, already 
TOitten hy Cervantes, that it has been supposed he must have had access to 
ms manuscript. It is more probable, as the resemblance is but general, that 
he obtoined his knowledge through hints, which may have fallen in conversa- 
tion, from Cervantes, in the proj^ess of his own work. The spurious continua- 



tion ha>l some little merit, and attracted, probably, some interest, as any work 
conducted under so popular a name could not hare failed to do. It was, how- 
ever, on the whole, a vulgar performance, thickly sprinkled with such gross 
scurrility and indecency, as was too strong even for the palate of that not very 
fastidious age. The public feeling may be gathered from the fact that the 
author did not dare to depart from.his incognito, and claim the honours of a 
triumph. The most ddigeut inquiries have established nothing farther than 
that he was an Aragonese, judging from his diction, and, from the complexion 
of certain passages in the work, probably an ecclesiastic, and one of the swarm 
of small dramatists who felt themselves rudely handled by the criticism of 
Cervantes. The work was subsequently translated, or rather paraphrased, by 
Le Sage, who has more than once given a substantial value to gems of little 
price in Castilian literature by the brilliancy of his sotting. The original work 
of Avellaneda, always deriving an interest from the circumstances of its pro- 
duction, has been reprinted in the present century, and is not difficult to be 
met with. To have thus coolly invaded an author’s own property, to have 
filched from him the splendid though unfinished creations of his genius, before 
his own face, and while, as was publicly known, he was in. the very process of 
completing them, must be admitted to bo an act of unblushing effrontery, not 
surpassed in the annals of literature. 

Cervantes was much annoyed, it appears, by the circumstance. The con- 
tinuation of Avellaneda reached him, probably, when on the fifty-ninth 
chapter of the second part. At least, from that time he begins to discharge 
his gall 031 the head of the offender, who, it should- be added, had consum- 
mated his impudence by sneering, in his introduction, at the qualifications of 
Cervantes. The best retort of the latter, however, was the publication of his 
own hook, which followed at the close of 1615, 

The English novelist, Eichardson, experienced a treatment not unlike that 
of the Castilan. His popular story of Pamela was continued by another and 
very inferior hand, under the title of Paviela in High Life. The circumstance 
prompted Eichardson to undertake the continuation himself ; and it turned 
out, like most others, a decided failure. Indeed, a skilful continuation seems 
to be the most difficult work of art. The first effort of the author breaks, as it 
were, unexpectedly on the public, taking their judgments by surprise, and by 
its veiy success creating a standard by which the author himself is subse- 
quently to he tried. Before, he was compared with others j he is now to be 
compared with himself. The public expectation has been raised, A degree of 
excellence, which might have found favour at first, wiU now scarcely he 
tolerated. It will not even suffice for him to maintain his own level ; he must 
rise above himself. The reader, in the meanwhile, has naturally filled up the 
blank, and insensibly conducted the characters and the stoiy to a termination 
in his own way. As the reality seldom keeps pace with the ideal, the author’s 
execution will hardly come up to the imagination of his readers,- at any rate, 
it will differ from them, and so far be displeasing. We experience something 
of this disappointment in the dramas borrowed from popular novels, where the 
development of the characters by the dramatic author, and the new direction 
given to the original story in his hands, rarely fail to offend the taste and pre- 
conceived ideas of the spectator. To feel the force of this, it is onlyTiecessary 
to see the Guy Mannering, Hob Hoy, and other plays dramatized from the 
Waverley Hovels. 

Some part of the failure of such continuations is, no doubt, fairly chargeable, 
in most instances, on the author himself, who goes to his new task with little 
of his primitive buoyancy and vigour. He no longer feels the same interest 
iia his own labours, which, losing their freshness, have become as lamiliar to 
his imagination as a -^hrice-told tale. The new composition has, of course, .a 
different complexion from the former, cold, stiff, and disjointed, like a 
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bronze statue, -whose parts hate been separately jmt together, instead of 
being cast in one monld when the -whole metal •was in a state of dhsion. 

The continuation of Cervantes forms a siilendid exception to the general 
rule. The popularity of his first part had drawn forth abundance of ori ticism, 
and he availed himself of it to correct some material hlemislics in the design 
of the second, while an assiduons cnltui-e of the Castilian enabled liim to 
enrich his stylo with greater variety and beauty. 

He had no-w reached the zenith of his fame, and the profits of liis continua- 
tion may have relieved the pecuniary embarrassments muier -ivhich ho had 
struggled. But he was not long to kjoy his triumph. Before his death, 
which tewk place in the following year, he comialeted his romance of Percies 
uiid Hi'nf-iniinda, the dedic.ation to which, -written a few days before his death, 
is strongly diaraeteristie of its writer. It is addressed to Ms old patron, the 
Conde do Lemos, then absent from the country. After saying, in the Avords 
uf the old Spaiiisli proverb, that he had “ one foot in tlw stirnip,” in allusion 
to the distant journey on wdiich lie Avas soon to set out, he adds, “ Yest erday 
i received the extreme miction ; hut, noAV that the shadows of death are 
closing around me, I still cling to life, from the love of it, as aa’cII as from the 
desire to behold you again. But if it is decreed othenvise (and the will 
of HeaA'on he done), your excellency will at least feel assured thei-e Avas one 
person whoso AA’isii to serve, you vi’as gi-eater than the love of life itself.” 
After tlK‘.se reminiscences of his benefactor, ho expresses his OAvn purpose, 
should life he spared, to complete several works he had ah-eady begun. Such 
Avere the last Avords of this illustrious man ,* breathing the same generous 
seusibilitj', the same ardent love of letters, and beautiful serenity of temper 
Avliich distinguished him through life. He died a fcAv days after, on the 2Srd 
of April, 1616. His remains Avcrc laid, Avithout funeral pomp, in the 
inoiiasteiy of the Holy Trinity at Madrid. Ho memorial points out the spot 
to the eye of the traveller, nor is it known at this day. And, Avhile many & 
costly construction has been piled on the ashes of the little great, to the .shams 
of Spain he it spoken, no montiment has yet been erected in honour of the 
greatest genius she has produced. He has built, lioAveA'cr, a monument for 
himself more durable than brass or sculptured marble. 

Dm Quixote is too familiar to the reader to requii’e any analysis ; but we 
■will enlarge on a feAv circumstances attending its comi>osition but little knoAvn 
to the English scholar, which may enable him to form a better judgment for 
himself. The ago of chivalry, as depicted in romances, could pever, of 
course, have had any real existence ; hut the sentiments Arhich-are described 
as animating that age have been found more or le,S3 operativ'C in dilferent 
countries and dilferent peiiods of society. In Spain, especially, tMs infiuenee 
is to he discerned from a veiy early^ date!' Its inhabitants may be said ta Wo 
lived in a romantic atmosphere, in which all the oxti'avagances of chivalry 
AV'ere nourished by their peculiar situation. Their hostile relations Avitli tlie 
Mo.slem kept alive the full gloAv of religious and patriotic feeling. Their his- 
toiy is one intenniuahle crusade. An enemy always on the borders, invited 
perpetual displays of personal daring and adventure. The refinement and 
magnificence of the Spanish Arabs throw a lu.stre over these contests, such as 
coidd not 136 refiected from the rude skirmishes -with their Christhm neigh- 
bours. Lofty sentiments, embellished by the softer refinements of courtesy, 
Avere blended in the martial bo.som of the Spaniard, and Spain became 
emphatically the land of romantic cMvahy. 

The very laws themselves, conceived in this spiirii^ conti-ibuted ginatlv to 
foster it. The ancient Code of Alfonso the Tlenth, in the, thirteenth century, 
after many minute regulations for •ilse deportment of the good knight, einoins 
on Mm to “ invek'e the name ctf Ms-mistresi in the fight, that it 'may infuse- 
ncAV ardour into his soul, and px-fiaem'him from the commission- of unknightiy 
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actions.” Sucli laws were not a dead letter. The history of Spaia shows 
that the sentiment of romantic gallantry penetrated the nation more deeply, 
and continued longer, than in any other quarter of Christendom. 

Foreign chroniclers, ''as well as domestie, of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, notice tire frequent appearance of Spanish knights in different 
courts of Europe, whither they had travelled, in the language of an old 
writer, “to seek honour and reverence” by their feats of arms. In the 
Paston Letters, written in the time, of Henry the Sixth of England, we find a 
notice of a Castilian knight who jiresented himself before the court, and, 
with Iiis mistress’s favour aroimd his arm, challenged the English cavaliers 
“ tp run a course of shaip spears with him for his sovereign lady’s sake.” 
Pulgar, a Spanish clu’onicler of the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of this 
roving knight-errantry as a thing of familiar occurrence among the young 
cavaliers of his day ; and Oviedo, who lived somewhat later, notices the 
necessity under which every true knight found himself, of being in love, ox 
feigning to 6c so, in order to give a suitable lustre aud incentive to his 
achievements. But the most singiffar proof of the extravagant pitch to which 
these romantic feelings were carried in Spain occurs in the account of the 
jousts appended to the fine old clu’onicle of Alvaro de Luna, published by the 
Academy in 1784. The principal champion was named Suefio de Quenones, 
who, with nine companions in aims, defended a pass at Orhigo, not far from 
the shrine of Compostella, against all comers, in the presence of King John 
the Second and his court. The object of this passage of anus, as it was called, 
was to release the knight from the obligation imposed on him by his mistress,, 
of publicly wearing an iron collar jnund his neck every Thursda}'-. The jousts 
continued for thirty days, and the doughty champions fought without shield 
or target, with weapons bearing points of Milan steel. Six hundred and 
twenty-seven encounters took ^ace, and one hundred and sixty-six lances 
were broken, when the emp-ise was declared to he fairly achieved. The whole 
affair is narrated wfith becoming gravity by an eye-witness, and the reader 
may fancy himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or an Amadis. 
Tlie particirlars of this tourney arc detailed at length in Mill’s Giiivalry 
(vol, ii. chap. V.), where, however, the author has demanded the successful 
champions of their full honours by incorrectly reporting the number of lances 
broken as only sixty-six. 

The taste for these romantic extravagances naturally fostered a corresponding 
taste for the perusal of tales of chivahy. Indeed, they acted reciprocally on 
each other. These chimerical legends had once, also, beguiled the long 
evenings of our Horman ancestors; but, in the progress of civilization, 
had gradually given way to other and more natural forms of composition. 
They still maintained their ground in Italy, whither they had passed later, 
and whore they were consecrated by the hand of genius. But Italy was not 
the true soil of chivalry, and the inimitahle fictions of Eojardo, Pulci, and 
Ariosto were composed with that lurking smile of half-suppressed mirth which, 
far froin a serious tone, could raise only a corresponding smile of ineredulty 
in the reader. 

In Spain, however, the marvels of romance were aU taken in perfect good 
faith. Not that they were received as literally true ; but the reader surren- 
dered himself up to the illusion, and was moved to admiration by tne recital 
of deeds which, viewed in any other light than, as a rvfld frolic pt imagination, 
would bo supremely ridiculous ; for these tales had not the merit of a seductive 
style and melodious versification to relieve them. They were, for the most 
part, an ill-digested mass of incongniitios, in which there was as little keeping 
and p’obability in the characters as in the .mcidents, while the whole was told 
in that stilted “Hercles’ vein,”’ and Avith that licentiousness of allu.«ion and 
imagery which could 'not fail to debauch both the taste and the morals of the 
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youthful reader. The mind, familiarized with these monstrous, oTer-coloured 
pictures, lost all relish for the chaste and sober productions of art. The love 
of the dgantic and the marvellous indiroosed the reader for the simple deline- 
ations of truth in real history. ■ The feelings expressed by a sensible Spaniard 
of the sixteenth century, the anonymous authorof the dclus Lenguas^ 

probably represent those of many of his contemporaries. “ Ten of the best 
veam of my life,” says he, “were spent no more profitably than in devouring 
these lies, which I did even while eating my meals ; and the consequence 
of this depraved appetite was, that if I took in hand any true book of 
historj', or one that passed for such, I was unable to wade through it.” 

The influence of this meretricious taste was nearly as fatal on the hi.storian. 
himself as on his readers, since he felt compelled to minister to the public 
appetite such a mixture of the marvellous in aU his narrations as materially 
discredited the veracity of his writings. Every hero became a demigod, who 
put the labours of Hercules to shame ; and every monk or old hermit was con- 
verted into a saint, who ■wrought more miracles, before and after death, than 
would have sufficed to canonize a monastery. The fabulous ages of Greece 
arc scarcely more fabulous than the close of the Middle Ages in Spanish history, 
which compares very discreditably, in this particular, with similar periods in 
most European countries. The confusion of fact and fiction continues to a 
verj' late age ; and as one gropes his way through the twilight of tradition, he 
is at a loss whether the dim objects are men or shadows. The most splendid 
names in Castilian annals — names incorporated with the glorious achievements 
of the land, and embalmed alike in the page of the chronicler and the song of 
the minstrel — names associated •with the most stirring, patriotic recollections — 
are nor? found to have been the mere coinage of fancy. There seems to be no 
more reason for believing in the real existence of Bernardo del Carpio, of whom 
so much has been said and sung, than in that of Charlemagne’s paladins, or 
of the Enights of the Bound Table. Even the Cid, the national hero 
of Spain, is contended, by some of the shrewdest native critics of our own 
times, to be an imaginary being ; and it is certain that the splendid fabric of 
his exploits, familiar as household words to every Spaniard, nas crumbled to 
■pieces under the rude touch of modern criticism. These heroes, it is true, 
flourished before the introduction of romances of chivalry ; hut the legends of 
their prowess have been multiplied beyond bounds, in consequence of the 
taste created by these romances, and an easy faith accorded to them at the 
same time, such as would never have been conceded in any other civilized 
nation. In short, the elements of truth and falsehood became so blended, 
that history was converted into romance, and romance received the credit due 
only to Iiistor}^ 

These mischievous consequences drew do^wn the animadversions of thinking 
men, and at length provoked the interference of government itself. In 1543^ 
Charles the Fifth, by an edict, prohibited hooks of chivalry from being im- 
ported into his American colonies, or being printed, or even read there. The 
legislation for America proceeded firom the crown alone, which had always 
regarded the Hew World as its own exclusive property. In 1555, however, 
the Cortes of the kingdom presented z.paiti(m (which requires only the royal 
signatur%to become at once a law), setting forth the manifold evils resulting 
from these romances.^ There is an air at once both of simplicity and solemnity 
in the language of this instranent which may amuse the reader : “ Moreover, 
we say that it is very notorious what mischief has been done to young men 
and maidens, and other persons, by the perusal of hooka full of lies and 
vanities, like Amadis, and works of that description, since young people 
eapecidly, from their natural idleness, resort to ttiis kind of reading, and, 
becommg enamoured of passages of love or arms, or other nonsense which they 
and set forth therein, when situations at all analogouB offer, are led to act 


much more extravagantly than they otherwise would have done. And many 
times the daughter, when her mother has locked her uy safely at home, 
amuses herself with reading these hooks, which do her more hurt than she 
would have received from going abroad. All which redounds, not only to the 
dishonour of individuals, hut to the great detriment of conscience, by divert- 
ing the affections from holy, true, and Christian doctrine, to those wicked 
vanities with which the wits, as we have intimated, are completely bewildered. 
To remedy this, we entreat your majesty that no book treating of such matters 
be henceforth permitted to be read, that those now printed he collected and 
burned, and that none be published hereafter without special licence; by 
which measures your majesty will render great service to God as well as to 
these kingdoms," &c. &c. 

Notwitnstanding this emphatic expression of public disapprobation, these 
enticing works maintained their popiuarity. The Emperor Charles, nninind- 
fnl of his own interdict, took great satisfaction in their perusal. The royal 
fSies fi-eqiiently commemorated the fabulous exploits of chivalry, and Philip 
the Second, then a young man, appeared in these spectacles in the character 
of an adventurous knight-errant. Moratin enumerates more than seventy 
bulky romances, all produced in the sixteenth century, some of which passed 
through several editions, while many more works of the kind have, doubtless, 
escaped his researches. The last on his catalogue was printed in 1602, and 
was composed by one of the nobles at the court. Such was the state of things 
when Cervantes gave to the world the first part of his Don Quixote; and 
it was a^inst prejudices which had so long hade defiance to public opinion 
and the law itself that he now aimed the delicate shafts of his irony. It was 
a perilous emprise. 

To effect his end, he did not produce a mere humorous travesty, like several 
of the Italian poets, who, having selected some well-known character in 
romance, make him fall into such low dialogue and such, gross buffoonery as 
contrast most ridiculously with his assumed name ; for this, though a very 
good jest in its way, was but a jest, and Cervantes wanted the biting edge of 
satire. He was, besides, too much of a poet — ^was too deeply penetrated with 
the true spirit of chivalry not to respect the noble qualities which were the 
basis of it. He shows this in the auto da fc of the Don’s library, where he 
spares the Amadis de Qaula and some others, the best of their kind. He had 
once himself, as ho tells us, actually commenced a serious tale of chivalry. 

Cervantes brought forward a personage, therefore, in whom were embodied 
all those generous virtues which belong to chivalry: disinterestedness, con- 
tempt of danger, unblemished honour, knightly courtesy, and those 'aspira- 
tions after ideal excellence which, if empty dreams, are the dreams of a 
magnanimous spirit. They are, indeed, represented by Cervantes as too 
ethereal for this world, and are successively dispelled as they come in contact 
with the coarse realities of life. It is this view of the subject which has led 
Sismondi, among other critics, to consider that the principal end of the author 
was “the ridicule of enthusiasm — the contrast of the heroic with the vulgar," 
And he sees something profoundly sad in the conclusions to which it leads. 
This sort of criticism aj)pears to be over-refined. It resembles the efforts of 
some coininentiitors to allegorize the great epics of Homer and Vhgil, throw- 
ing a disagreeable mistiness over the story by converting mere shadows into 
substances, and substances into shadows. 

The great purpose of Cervantes was, doubtless, that expressly avowed by 
himself, namely, to correct the popular taste for romances of chivalry. It is 
unnecessai'}' to look for any other in so plain a tale, although, it is true, tlie 
conduct of the story produces impresfions on the reader, to a certain extent, 
like those suggested by Sismondi. The melancholy tendency, however, is, in 
a great degree, counteracted by the exqnisitelj’- ludicrous character of the inei- 
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dents. Perlmps, after ail, if TfO are to Imnt for a moral as tlie key of tlis 
fiction, we may, with more reason, pronoimce it to he the neee.s.sity of 
proportioning onr tmderbikings to our capacities. 

The mind of the hero, Don Quixote, is an. ideal world, into which Cervantes 
has poured all the rich stores of his own imagination, the poet’s golden dreams, 
high romantic exploit, and the sweet vision-S of pastoral happiness ; the gor- 
geous ehimeras of the fancied age of chivalry, which had so long entranced 
the world ; splendid illusions, which, floating before us like the airy hubbies 
which a child throws off from his pipe, reflect, in a thousand variegated tints, 
the rude objects around, until, brought into collision mth these, they are 
dashed in pieces, and melt into air. These .splendid images derive tenfold 
I'x'auty Iroin the rich, antique colouring of the author’s language, skilfully 
imitated from the old romances, but which necessarily escapes in the transla- 
tion into a foreign tongue. Don Quixote’s insanity operate.s both in mistaking 
the ideal for the real, and the real for the ideal. 'Whatever ho has found in 
romances he believes to exist in the world ; and ho converts all he meets with 
in the world into the visions of his romances. It is diflicult to Say which of 
the two produces the most ludicrous results. 

For the better expo.sure of these mad fancies, Cervantes has not only put 
them into action in real life, but contrasted them with another character W'hich 
may be said to form the reverse side of his hero’s. Honest Sancho represents 
the material principle as perfectly as liis master does the intellectual or ideal. 
He i.s of the earth, earthy. Sly, sellislr, sen.suai, his dreams are not of glory, but 
of good feeding. IDs only concern is for his carcase, liis notions of honour 
appear to bo much the same with tliose of his jovial contemporary, Falstaff, 
as conveyed in his memorable soliloquj'. In the sublime night-piece which 
ends with the fulling-mills — traly sublime until we reach the denouement — 
Siipcho asks his master, “ lYhy need you go about tliis adventure ? It is main 
dark, and there is never a living soul sees us ; we have nothing to do but to 
sheer off and get out of harm’s way. Who is there to tairc notice of out; flinch- 
ing ? ” Can anything he imagined more exqui.sitely opposed to the true .spirit 
of chivalry ? 'The tvhole compass of fiction nowhere displays the power of con- 
trast so forcibly as in these two characters s perfectly opposed to each other, 
not only in their minds and general habits, but in the minutest details of 
personal appearance, , 

It was a great effort of art for Cervantes to maintain the dignity of his hero’s 
character in the midst of the whimsical and ridiculous distresses in which he 
has perpetually involved him. His infirmity leads us to distinguish between 
his character and Ms conduct, and to absolve him from aU responsibility for 
the latter. I’lie author’s art is no less shown in regard to the other principal 
figure in the piece, Sancho Panza, who, with the most' contemptible qualities, 
contrives to keep a strong hold on our interest by the kindness of his nature 
and hi.s shrewd understanding. He is far too shrewd a person, indeed, to make 
ib natural for liim to have followed so crack-brained a master, unless bribed 
by the promise of a substantial recompence. He is a personification, a.s it 
were, of the popular wisdom— a “bundle of proverb.?,” as his master .soniu- 
wliere styles him; and proverbs are the most compact form in which, tlio 
•wisdom ofr., people is digested. They have been collected into several dls-Liuct 
works in Spain, where they exceed in number those of any other, if not eveiy 
other, country in Europe. As many of them are of gi-eat antiqnitj^ tliev are 
of inestimable price wfith the Castilian purists, as affording rich sample.? of 
obsolete idioms and the various mutations of the language. 

The subordinate portraits in the romance, though not wrought with tho 
same care, are admirable studies of national cliaracter. In this view, the Do7i 
Quixote may be said to form an ^oeh in the history of letters, as the oririnal 
of that kind of composition, the Hovel of Character, which i? one of thc”clis- 




, iobeyantes* . ^3 

tingulsliing peculiarities -of modem literature. • WIlbu. well executed, 'this- sort 
of writing rises to the dignity of liistoiy itself, and may be said to perform no' 
insignificant part of the functions of the latter. History describes feeu less as 
they are than as they appear, as they are playing a part on the great political '■> 

theatre— men in masquerade. It rests on state documents, wliich too often 
cloak real puiposes under an artful veil of policy, or on- the accounts of con- 
temporaries blinded by passion or interest, -Even, without these deductions, 
the revolutions of states, their wars and their intrigues, do not present tire 
only aspect, nor, perhaps, the most interest^, 'UUder which human nature can 
be stirclied. » It is man in his domestic relations, around his own fireside, where 
alone his real character can' be truly disclosed ; .in his ordinary occupations in 
society, whether for purposes of profit or-df jpleasure ; in liis every-day manner ' 

of living, his ttistes and opinions, as drawn out in social intercourse ; it is, in 
short, under all those forms which make np the interior of society that man is 
to be studied, if we would get the time form and pressure of the age — if, iu i 

short, we would obtain clear and correct ideas of the actual pi’ogress of v i 

civilization. 

But these topics do not fall within the scope of the historian. He cannot 
find authentic materials for them. They belong to the novelist, who, indeed, 
contrives his incidents and creates his characters, hut who, if true to his art, 
aiiimates them with the same tastes, sentiments, and motives of action which 
heloirg to the period of his fiction. His portrait is not the less true because 
uo individual has sat for it. Ho has seized the physiognomy of the times. 

Wlio is there that does not derive a more distinct idea of the state of society 

and manners in Scotland from the Waverhy Novels than from the best of its 

historians? of the condition of the middle ages from the single romance of ; 

IvanhoOi than from the volumes of Hume or Hallam ? In like manner, the 

S encil of Cervantes has given a far more distinct and a richer portraiture of 
fe in Spain in the .sixteenth century than can he gathered from a library of 
monkish chronicles. ■■ v* 

Spain, which furnished the first good model of this kind of writing, seems > , J 

to have posse.ssed more ample materials for it than any other country except 
England. This is perhaps owing, in a great degree, to the freedom and 
originality of the popular character. It is the country whore the lower classes 
make the nearest aiiproaeh, in their conversation, to what is called humour; 

Many of the national proverbs are seasoned with it, as well as the picotresco 
tales, the indigenous growth of the .soil, where, however, the humour runs 
rather too much to mere 2itactical jokes. The free expansion of the popular 
characteristics may be traced, in part, to the freedom of the political institu- 
tions of the country before the icon hand of the Austrian dynasty was laid on 
it. The long wars with the Moslem invaders called every peasant into the 
field, and- gave him a degree of. personal consideration. 'In, some of the 
provinces, as Catalonia, the democratic spirit frequently rose to an. uncon- 
trollable height. In this free atmo^here the rich and peculiar traits of 
national character were unfolded. The territorial divisions which marked the 
Peninsula, broken np anciently into a number of petty and independent states, ' 

gave, moreover, groat variety to the national portraiture. The rude Asturian, :■ 

the haughty and indolent Castilian, tho industrious Aragonese, the indepen- 
dent Catalan, the jealous and wily Andalusian, the effeminate Yalencian, and 
magnificent Granadine, furnished an infinite variety of character and costume ' : 

for tho study of the artist. The intermixture of Asiatic races, to an extent ■ ) 

unknown m any other European land, was favourable to tho same result. Th® I 

Jews and the Moors were settled in too great numbers, and for too many , ; 

* centuries, in the land, not to have left traces of their Oriental civilization. > ' > 

Tlie best blood of the country has flowed from what the modern Spaniard — ^^the 
. Spaniard of the Inquisition— regards as impure sources : and a work, popular 
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IE thfi Peninsula, under the Bame of Tizm de JSsparia, or Brand of Spain,” 
'maliciously traces back the pedigrees of the noblest houses in the kingdom to 
a Jewish or Morisco origin. All these circumstances have conspired to give a 
highly poetic interest to the character of the Spaniards ; to make them, in 
fact, the most picturesque of European nations, aifording richer and far more 
various subjects for the novelist than other nations whose peculiarities have 
been kept down by the weight of a despotic government, or the artificial and 
ievelliag laws of fashion. , 

There is one other point of view in which the Don Qnioeote presents itself, 
that of its didactic import. It is not merely moral in its general tendency, 
though. this was a rare virtue in the age in which it was written, but is replete 
with admonition and criticism, oftentimes requiring great boldness, as well as 
originality, in the author, Such, for instance, are the derision of witchcraft, 
and other superstitions common to tho Spaniards ; the ridicule of torture, 
which, though not used in the ordinary courts, was familiar to the Inquisition ; 
the frequent strictures on various departments and productions of literature. 
The literary criticism scattered throughout the work shows a profound acquaint- 
ance with tho true principles of taste far before his time, and which has left 
his judgments of tlie writings of his countrymen still of paramount authority. 
In truth, the great scope of his work was didactic, for it was a satire against 
the fake taste of his age. And never was there a satire so completely suc- 
cessful. The last romance of chivalry, before the appearance of the Don 
Quixote, came out in 1602. It was the last that was ever published in Spain. 
So completely was this kind of writing, which had bade defiance to every 
serious efibrt, now extinguished by the breath of ridicule, 

“That soft and summer hreatli, whose suhtile power 
Passes the strength of storms in their most desolate hour.” 

It was impossible for any new author to gain an audience. The public had 
seen how the thunder was fabricated. The spectator had been behind the 
scenes, and ivitnessed of what cheap materials kings and queens were made. 
It.was impossible for him, by any stretch of imagination, to convert the tinsel 
* and painted baubles which he had seen there into diadems and sceptres. The 
illusion had fled for ever. 

Satire seldom survives the local or temporary interests against which it is 
directed. It loses its life with its sting. The satire of Cervantes is an excep- 
tion. The objects at which it was aimed have long since ceased to iaterest. 
The modern reader is attracted to the hook simply by its execution as a work 
of art, and, from want of previous knowledge, comprehends few of the allu- 
sions which gave such infinite zest t® the perusal in its own day. Yet, under 
all these disadvantages, it not only maintains its popularity, but is far more 
widely extended, and enjoys far Mgher consideration, than in the life of its 
author. Such are the triumphs of genius ! 

Cervantes correctly appreciated his own work. He more than once jiredicted 
its popularity. “I will lay a wager,” says Sancho, “that before long there 
will not be aehophouse, tavern, or barber’s stall but will have a painting of 
our achievements.” The honest squire’s prediction was verified in his own 
day : ancl the author might have .seen paintings of his work on wood and on 
canvas, as well as copper-plate engravings of it. Besides several editions of it 
at home, it was printed, in his own time, in Portugal, Flanders, and Italy. 
Since that period it has passed into numberless editions both in Spain and 
other countries. It has been translated into nearly every European tongue 
over and over again ; into English ten times, into French eight, and others 
less frequently. We wiU close the present notice with a brief view of some ot 
the principal editions, together with that at the head of our artiole. 
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CERVAimiS., QS 

Tte currency of the romance among all classes frequently invited its publi- 
cation by incompetent hands ; and the consequence was a plentiful crop of 
errors, until the original text was nearly de^oiled of its beauty, while some 
passages were omitted, and foreign ones still more shamefully interpolated. 
The first attempt to retrieve the original from these harpies, who thus foully 
violated it, singularly enough, was made in England. Queen Caroline, the 
wife of George the Second, had formed a collection of books of romance, which 
she playfully named the “library of the sage Merlin.” The romance of 
Cervantes alone was wanting ; and a nobleman, Lord Carteret, undertook to 
provide her with a siritable copy at his own expense. This was the origin of 
the celebrated edition published by Tonson, in London, 1738, 4 tom. 4to. 
It contained the Life of the Author, uoitten for it by the learned Mayans y 
Siscar. It was the first biography (which merits the name) of Cervantes ; and 
it shows into what oblivion his personal histoiy had already fallen, that no 
less than seven towns claimed each the honour of giving him birth. The fate 
of Cervantes resembled that of Homer. 

The example thus set by foreigners excited an honounable emulation at 
home ; and at length, in 1780, a magnificent edition, from the far-famed press 
of Ibarra, was published at Madrid, in 4 tom. 4to. under the ausinces of the 
Eoyal Spanish Academy ; whicli, nrilikc many other literary bodies of sound- 
ing name, has contributed most essentially to the advancement of letters, not 
merely by original memoirs, but by learned and very beautiful editions of 
ancient writers. Its Don Quixote exhibits a most careful revision of the text, 
collated from the several copies printed in the author’s lifetime, and supposed 
to have received his own emendations. There is too good reason to believe 
that these coiTections were made mth a careless hand ; at all events, there is 
a plentiful harvest of tjpographical blunders in these primitive editiorLS. 

Prefixed to the publication of the Academy is the Life of Cervantes, by Eios, 
written with uncommon elegance, and containing nearly .all that is of much 
interest in his personal history. A copious analysis of" the romance follows, 
in which a parallel is closely elaborated between it and the poems of Homer. 
But the romantic and the classical differ too widely from each other to admit 
of such an approximation ; and the method of proceeding necessarily involves 
its author in infinite absurdities, which show an entire ignorance of the true 
principles of philosophical criticism, and which he would scarcely have fallen 
into had he given heed to the maxims of Cervantes himself. 

In the following year, 1781, there appeared another edition in England 
deserving of particular notice. It was prepared by the Eev. Mr. Bowie, a 
clergyman at Idemestono, who was so enamoured of the romance of Cervantes, 
that, after collecting a library of such works as could, any way illustrate his 
author, he spent fourteen years in preparing a suitable commentary on him. 
There was ample scope for such a commentary. Many of the satirical allusions 
of the romance were misunderstood, as we have sai^ owing to ignorance of 
the books of chivalry at which they were aimed. Many incidents and usages, 
familiar to the age of Cervantes, had long since fallen into oblivion ; and much 
of the idiomatic phraseology had grown to be obsolete, and required explana- 
tion. Cervantes himself had fallen into some egregious blunders, which in his 
subsequent revision of. the work he had neglected to set right. Tl^ reader 
will readily call to mind the confusion as to Sancho’s Dapple, who appears and 
disappears, most unaceoiintahly, on the scene, according as the author happens 
to rerneiriber or forget that he was stolen. He afterward corrected this in two 
or three instances, but left three or four others unheeded. To the same 
account must be charged numberless gross anachronisms. Indeed, the wholo 
second part is an anaehroiiism, since the author introduces his hero criticising 
his first part, in which his own epitaph is recorded. 

Cervantes seems to had a great distaste for the work of revision. Some 
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of Ilia bltindors he laid at the printer’s door, and others ho flismiased with the 
remark, more ingenious than true, that they were like moles, which, though 
blemishes in themselves, added to the beauty of the countcnimce. He little 
di-eamed that his lapses were to be watched so narrowlj’-, that a catalogue was 
actually to be set down of all his repetitions and inconsistencies, ami that each 
of his hero’s sallies was to be adjusted by an accurate chronological table like 
any real liistoiy. He would have been still slower to believe that in the 
laicUlle of the eighteenth century a learned society, the Academy of Literature 
ami Fine Arts at Troyes, in Champagne, should have chosen a deputation of 
their body to visit Spain and examine the library of the Escorial, in order to 
obtain, if possible, the original MS. of that Arabian sage from whom Cervantes 
professed to have translated his romance. This was to be more mad than 
Don Quixote himself; jmt this actually happened. 

Bowie’s edition was printed in six volumes quarto ; the two last contained 
note.;-!, illustrations, and index, all, as well as the text, in Castilian. W fitt, in 
his laborious Bibliotheca Britannica, remarks that the book did not come up 
to'the public expectation. If so, the pubbe must have been very unreason- 
able. It was a marvellous achievement for a foreigner. It was the first at- 
tempt at a commentary on the Quixote, and, although doubtless exhibiting 
inaccuracies winch a native might have escaped, has been a rich mine of illus- 
tration, from which native critics have helped themselves most liberadly, and 
Sometimes with scanty acknowledgment. 

The example of the English critic led to similar labours in Spain, among the 
most successful of which may be mentioned the edition by Pellicer, which has 
commended itself to every scholar by its very learned disquisitions on many 
topics both of history and criticism. It also contains a valuable memoir of 
Cervantes, whose life has since been written in a manner which leaves nothing 
farther to be desired by Havarreto, well known by his laborious publication of 
documents relative to the early Spanish discoveries. His biography of the 
novelist comprehends all the information, direct and subsidiary, which can 
now be brought together for the elucidation of his personal or literary history. 
If Cervantes, like his giuat contemporary Shakspeare, has left few authentic 
details of his existence, the deficiency has been diligently supopliod in both cases 
by speculation and conjecture. 

There was still wanting a classical commentary on the Quixote devoted to 
the literary execution of the work. Such a commentary has at length appeared 
from the pen of Clemeiicin, the accomplished secretary of the Spanish Academy 
of History, who had acquired a high reputation for himself iry the publication 
of the sbith volume of its memoirs, lire exclusive work of liis own hand. In 
Iris edition of the romance, besides illuminating with rare learning many of the 
ol).si;nrn jtoints in the narrative, he has accompanied the text witli a severe brrt 
enlightened criticism, which, while it boldly exposes occasional offences 
against taste or grammar, directs the eye to those latent beauties which 
might escape a ruphl or an ordinary reader. We much doubt if any Cas- 
tilian classic has been so ably illustrated. Unfortunately, the first ].')art only 
was completed by tlie commentator, avIio died very recently. It will not bo ' 
easy to find a critic equally qualified by his taste and erudition for the com- 
pletion of the work. 

The EBglish, as wc have noticed, have orincod their relish for Cervantes, 
not only by their critical labours, but by repeated translations. Some of these 
ai-e executed with much skill, considering the difficulty of correctly rendering 
tlie idiomatic phraseology of humorous dialogue. The most popular versions 
are those of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. Perhaps the first is the best of 
all. It w'as by a Frenchman, who came over to England in the time of James 
the Second. It betrays nothing of its foreign parentage, however, while its 
rich and racy diction and its qnaint turns- of expression are admirably suited . 
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to convoj^ a lively and very faithful imago of ,th,e original. The slight tinge of 

antiquity v’Meh belongs to the time is not displeasing, and comports well with « 

the tone of Irnightly dignity which distinguishes the hero. Lochhart’s notes 

and poetical versions of old Castilian ballads, appended to the recent edition 

of Motteux, have rendered it hy far the most .desirable translation. It is , 

singular that the first classical edition of Don Quixote, the first comnientaiy, 

and probably the best foreign ti'anslation, should liave been all produced in • 

England ; and farther, that the English commentator should have written in 

Spanish, and the English translation have been by a Frenchman, 

AVe now come to Mr. Sales’s recent edition of the original, the first, qne- ; 

bahljr which has appeared in the ETew AVorld, of the one-half of which 'the 
Spanish is the spoken language. There was great need of some uniform 
edition to meet the wants of our University, where much inconvenience 
has' been long experienced from the di.screpancies of the copies u.sccl. Hie 
only ones to be jirocured in this corintry are coiitcmptibio both in regard to 
printing and paper, and arc defaced by the grossest errors. They arc, the 
carele.s.s manufacture of ill-informed Siianish hook.sellers, made to sell, and ; 

dear to boot. ■ .i 

Mr. Sales has adopted a right plan for remedying these several evils. He i 

ha.s carefully formed his text on that of the last and most correct edition of j. 

the Academy, and as he has stereotyped the work, any verbal errors may be 
easily rectified. The Academy has substituted the modern orthography for . | 

that of Cervantes, who, independently of the change which has gradually 
taken place in the language, .seems to have had no uniform system Mmself. 

Mr. Sales has conformed to the rules prescribed hy this high autliority for 
regulating his orthography, accent, and punctuation. In some instances only, 
he has adopted the ancient usage iji hcgimiing words with / instead of h, and 
retaining obsolete terminations of verbs, as AaWcwfei for hablais, JuiUabades 
for haUmaia, airiadcs for ctmais, amalades for amabais, &c,, no doubt as better 
suited to the lofty tone of the good knight’s discourses, who himself aifeeted a 
reverence for the antique in his conversation to ■which his ti’anslatons have not 
always sufficiently attended. 

In one respect the present editor has made some alterations not before at- 
tempted, '\ve believe, in the text of his original. AVe have already noticed the in- 
accuracies of the earlier copies of the Don Quixote, partly imputable to Cervantes 
himself, and in a greater degree, doubtless, to his printers. There is no -way 
of rectifying such errors by coUation with the author’s nianuscript, which has 
long since disappeared. All that can now he done, tliercfore, is to' point out 
the purer reading iu a note, as Glemencin, Arrieta, and other cojnmentators 
have done, oi-, as Mr. Sales has preferred, to introduce it into the body of the 
text. W e will give one or two specimens of these alterations : — 

*‘Poco mas 6 menos.”— Tom. i. p. 141, 

The reading in the old editions is “ poco mas d menos,” a phrase as unintelli- 
gible in Spanisii now as its literal translation^ would be in English, altiiough 
in use, it would seem from other authorities, in the age of Cervantes. 

“Portalesosjuzgu^ ytave..”— -Tom. i. p. 104. -- 

The old editions add “ siempre,” which clearly is incorrect, since Don Quixote 
is speaking of the present occasion, 

“ Don, Qaijo/e qnediS admirado.”— Tom. i. p. 1'4S. 

Other editions road “DZ cual quodo,” &c. The use of the relative leaves the 
reader in doubt who i§ intended, and Mr. Sales, in conformity to Clemcnc in’s 
S' a 
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suggestion, has made the sentence cleax by substituting the name of the 
.■■knight."'. 

“ Donde les iitcerfierow cosas,” &o. — Tom. ii. p. 44. » 

In other editions, “su^di6/' bad grammar, since it agrees with a plural 
noun. , . „ - „ » , 

“ En tan poco espacio de tiempo como ha que esiuvo alia, &c. (tom. ii. p. 
132), instead of ‘'estd alld,” clearly the wrong tense, since the verb refers to 
past time. , rt, • . , , 

It is unnecessary to multiply examples, a sufficient number of which have 
been cited to show on what principles the emendations have been made. They 
have been confined to the correction of such violations of grammar, or such 
inaccuracies of expression, as obscure or distort the meaning. They have been 
made with great 'circumspection, and in obedience to the suggestion of the 
highest autlTorities in the language. For the critical scholar, who would natu- 
rally prefer the primitive text with aU its impurities, they were not designed. 
But they are of infinite value to the general reader and the student, who may 
now read this beautiful classic purified from those, verbal blemishes, which, 
however obvious to a native, could not fail to mislead a foreigner. 

Besides these emendations, Mr. Sales has illustrated the work by prefixing 
to it the admkablo preliminary discourse of Clemencin, and by a considerable 
body of notes, selected and a'bridged from the most approved commentators ; 
and as the object has been to explain the text to the -reader, not to involve 
him in antiquarian or critical disqmsitions, when his authorities have failed to 
do this the editor has supplied notes of his own, throwing much light on, 
matters least familiar to a foreigner! In this part of his work we thmk he 
might have derived considerable aid from Bowie, whom he does not appear to 
have consulted. The Castilian commentator, Arrieta, whom he liberally uses, ' 
is largely indebted to the English critic, who, as a foreigner, moreover, has 
been led into many seasonable explanations that would be superfluous to a 
Spaniard. 

We may notice another peculiarity in the present edition, that of breaking 
up the text into reasonable paragraphs, in imitation of the English transla- 
tions ; a great relief to the spirits of the reader, which are seriously damped, 
in the ancient copies, by the interminable waste of page upon page, without 
these convenient halting-places. 

But our readers, we fear, will think we axe running into an interminable 
waste of discussion. We will only remark, therefore, in conclusion, that the 
mechanical execution of the hook is highly creditable to our press. It is, 
moreover, adorned with etchings by our American Cruikshank, Johnston — 
some of them original, hut mostly copies from the late English edition of 
Smollett’s translations. They are designed and executed with much .spirit, 
and, no doubt, would have fully satisfied honest Sanoho, who predicted this 
'kind of immortality for himself and his master. 

; We congratulate the public on the possession of an edition of the pride of 
Castilian literature from our mvn press, in so neat a form, and executed with 
so much correctness .and judgment ; and we trust that the ambition of its 
respeotaMe editor will gratified by its becoming, as it well deserves to be, the 
manual of the student in every seminaiy throughout the country where the 
noble Castilian language is taught. 


SIE WAITER SCOTT.* 

APEIL, 1838. 


Thebe is no kind of waiting, which has truth and instruction for its main 
object, so interesting and popular, on the whole, as biography. History, in 
its larger sense, has to deal , with masses, which, while they divide the 
attention by the dazzling variety of objects, from their very generality are 
scarcely capable of touching the heart. The great ohjeets oh ■which it is 
employed.- have little relation -to the daily occupations with which the reader 
is most intimate. A nation, like a corporation, seems to have no soul, and 
its chequered ■\ioissitudes may be contemplated rather with curiosity for the 
lessons they convey than with personal .sympathy. How different arc the 
feelings excited by the fortunes of an indhidual — one of the mighty mass,- 
who ill the page of history is swept along the current tmnoticed and unknown ! 
Instead of a mere abstraction, at once we see a being like ourselves, “ fed -with 
the same food, hurt with tho same weapons; subject to the same diseases, 
healed hy the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and 
summer ” a,s wo are. We place ourselves in his position, and see the passing 
current of events with the same eyes. "We become a parkf to all liis little 
schemes— share in his triumphs— or mourn with him in the disapipoiutinent of 
defeat. His friends become onr friends. .We learn to take an interest in 
their characters from their relation to him. As they pass away from the' 
stage one after another, and as the clouds of misfortune, piorhaps, or of 
disease, settle around the evening of his own day, -we feel the same sadness 
that steals over us on a retrospect of earlier and liapjder hours. And when at 
last we have followed him to the tomh, we close the volume, and feel that we 
have turned over another chapter in the histoiy of life. 

On the same prmciples, probably, we are more moved by the exhibition of 
those characters whose days have been passed in the ordinary routine of 
domestic and social lih;, than by those most intimately connected wdth the 
great public events of their age. What, indeed, is the history of such men 
but tliat of tlie times ? The life of Wellington or of Buonaparte is the story 
of the wars and revolutions of Europe. But that of CoAVT;)er, gliding away in 
the seclusion of rural solitude, reflects all those domestic joys, and, alas J 
more than the sorrows, which gatlior aroimd every man’s fireside and his 
heart. In this way the story of "the humblest individual, faithfully recorded, 
becomes an object of lively interest. How much is that interest increased in 
the case of a man like Scott, who, from his own fireside, has sent forth a voice 
to cheer and delight millions of his fello-v\"-men ; whose life was passq^ within 
the narrow circle of his own •village, as it were, hut who, nevertheless, ha.s 
called up more shapes and phantasies 'within that magic circle, acted more 
extraordinaiy piarts, and afforded more marvels for the imagination to feed on, 
than can be funiislied by the most nimble-footed, nimble-tongued traveller, 
from Marco Polo down to Mrs. Trollope, and that literary Sinbad, Captain 
Hall. 

* 1. “Memoirs of tlio Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., by J. G. Loekbai't. Five vols. 
12mo. Boston : Otis, BroaRers, & Co., 1837.’^ 

2. “ .ReooUections of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, 16mo. London: Janies Fraser, 1S37.” 
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Poi-tuBate as Sir "Walter Scott was in his life, it is not the least of Hs good 
.fortnnes that he left the task of recording it to one so competent as Mr. 
Lockhart, who, to a familiarity with the person and habits of his iUnstriona 
subject, unites such entire sympathy with his pursuits, and such fine tact and 
discrimination in arranging tlie materials for their ilhistratimi. W o have seen, 
it objected that tho biographer has somewhat transcended his lawful limits in 
oceasioiiallv einiosing what a nice tenderness for the reputation of Scott should 
have led him to conceal j but, on reflection, we aro not inclmed to adopt these 
views. It is diificult to prescribe any precise rule by which the biographer 
shoulcl he guided in exliibiting tho -peculiarities, and, still more, the defects of 
his subject. He. .should, doubtless, be slow to draw from obscurity those 
matters which arc of a strictly personal and private nature, particularly ivhen 
tliey have no material healing on the character of. the individual. Ihit what- 
ever the latter lias done, said, or written to others, can rarely be made to 
come within tliis rule. A swell of panegyric, where everything is in broad 
sunshine, without the relief of a .shiidow to contrast it, is out of nature, cand 
must bring discredit on the whole. Nor is it much better when a sort of 
twilight mystification is spread over a man’s actions, until, as in the case of 
ail biographies of.Cowpor previous to that of Southey, we are completely 
bewilclcrccf respecting tho real motives of conduct. If ever there was a ■ 
diameter above the necessity of any management of this sort, it was Scott’s ; 
and we cannot but think that the frank exposition of the minor blemishes^ 
which sully it, by securing the confidence of the reader in the general fidelity * 
of tho portraiture, and thus disposing him to receive, without distrust, those 
favourable statements in his history which might seem incredible, as they 
certainly are unprecedented, is, on the whole, advantageous to his reputation. 
As regards the moral effect ou the reader, we may apply Scott’s own argument 
for not always recompensing sufl'ering virtue, at the close of his fictions, with 
temporal prosperity— that such an arrangement would convey no moral to the 
lieoi't whatever, since a glance at the ^uat picture of life would .show that 
virtue is not always thus rewarded. 

In regard to the literary execution of Mr. Lockhart’.s work the public voice 
Ivia long since pronounced on. it. A prying criticism may discern a few of 
those contraband epithets and slipshod sentences, more excusable in Fomig ■ 
'Peier’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, where, indeed, they are thickly sown, than in 
the production of a grave Aristaxch of British criticism. But this is small' 
game, where evepi reader of the least taste and sensibility must find so much • 
to apifiaiid. It is enough to say, that in passing from tho letters of Scott, 
with which the work ft enriched, to the text of tho biographer, we find none 
of those chilling transitions which occur on the like occusioiis in more 
bungling productions ; as, for example, in that recent one in wliiclr the 
niifoitunatc Hannah More ft done to dciith hy lier JHend Eoberts. On the 
contrary, we are sensible only to a new variety of beauty in the style of 
composition. The comispofidenee is illumined by all that is needed to make 
it intelligible to a stranger, and selected witli such disccninient as to produce 
the clearest impression of the character of its author. Tho mass of interesting ’ 
details is conveyed in langu^e richly coloured with poetic sentiment, and, at 
the same time, without a tinge of that mysticism which, as vSeott himself 
truly remarked, “ will never do for a writer of fiction, no, nor of histoiy, nor 
morel essays, nor sermons but which, nevertheless, finds more or loss 
favour in our own community, at the present day, in each and all of these. 

' The second work which we have placed at the head of this article, and from 
which'tKe last remark of Sir Wafter’s was borrowed, is a series of notices 
originally published ia. Fraser's Mciigaane, but now collected, with consider- 
able addirions, into a semAte volttme. Its autlpir, hir, Robert Pierce 
Gaiies, ft a gentleman of the Scotch Isa, favourably knowa by translations 
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from the Geman. The work conveys a lively report of several scenes and 
events, which, before tho appearance of Lockhart’s book, were of more 
interest and importance than they can now be, lost^ as they are, in the flood 
of light which is poured on us from that source. In the absence of the sixth 
'and last volume, however, Mr. Gillies may help ns to a few particulars 
respectijig the closing years of Sir Walter’s life, that may Itave some novelty 
— we know not how much to be relied upon — for the reader. In the present 
notice, of a work so familiar to most persons, we shall confine oursedves to some 
of tluise circumstances which contribute to form, or have an obvious connection 
vvdtlr, his literary cdiaractor. 

Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh, August 15th, 1771. The character 
of his fiilhcr, a respectable member of that class of attoriiies who in Scotland 
are called writers to the signet, is. best convoyed to the reader bj’’ saying that 
iic sat for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Eairford in liedgauntUt. His mother 
was a woman of taste and imagination, and had an obvious iidluence in 
guiding those of her son. His ancestors, by both father’s and mother’s side, 
were of “gentle blood,” a position which, placed between the highest and the 
lower ranks in society, was extremely favourable, us aifording facilities for 
communication with both. A lameness in his infancy — a most Ibrtnnate 
lameness for the world, if, as Scott says, it spoiled a soldier — and a delicate 
constitution, made it expedient to try the efficacy of country air and diet, and 
he v/as placed under the I’oof of his p»aternal grandfather at Sandy-Knowe, a 
few miles distant from the capital. Here lu.s days were passed in the open 
fields, “ with no other fellowslii]),” as he says, “than that of the sheep and 
lambs I ’’ and here, in the lap of nature, 

“ Meet nurse for a poetic eliilct,” 

his infant vision was greeted with those njde, romantic scenes which his ov/n 
verses luive since liallov,fed for the pilgrims from every dime. In the long 
evenings, his imagination, as he grew older, was wanned by traditionary 
legends of border heroism and adventure, repeated by the aged relative, who 
had herself witne.ssed the hast gleams of border chivalry. His memory was 
one of the first powers of his mind which exhibited an extraordinary develop- 
ment. One of the longest of these old ballads, in particular, stuck so close 
to it, and he repeated it with such stentorian vociferation, as to draw from 
the minister of a iieighbonring kirk the testy exclamation, “ One may as well 
speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that child is.” 

On his removal to Edinhiirgh, in his eighth year, he was subjected to 
different influences. His worthy father was a severe martinet in all the forms 
of his profession, and, it may be added, of his religion, which he contrived to 
iivaka somewhat burdensome to his more volatile son. The tutor was still 
more strict in his religious sentiments, and the hglitost literary diversion in 
vrhieh either of them indulged was such as could bo gleaned from the time- 
hoiioured folios of Archbishop Spottiswoode or worthy Kobert ’Wodrow. Even 
here, however, Scott’s young mind contrived to gather materials and impulses 
for future action. In his long arguments with Master Mitchell, he became 
steeped in the history of the Covenanters and the piersecuted Church of 
Scotland, while he was still more rooted in his own Jacobite ndtions, early 
instil] ed into his mind by the tales of his relatives of Sandy-Knowe, whose 
own family had been out in the “ affair of forty-five.” ■ Amid the j)rofes3ional 
and'piolemical worthies of his father’s library, Scott detected a copy of 
Shakspeare, and he relates with what goM he used to creep out of his bed, 
where he had been, safely deposited for the night, and, by the light of the fire, 
m^uria naiumlil'iis, pore over the pages of the great magician, and study 
those mighty spells by which he gave to airy phantasies the forms and substance 
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of liumamty. Scott distinctly recollected tlio time and the spot where he first 
opened a volume of Percy’s Bsliqms of JEnglisTi Foatnj ; a work which may 
have suecested to him the plan and the purpose of i\x& Barrier Minstrelsy. 
Every day’s experience shows how much more actively the business oi 
education eoes on out of school than in it ; and Scott’s history shows equally 
that genius, whatever obstacles may he thrown in its ivay m one direction, 
will Ind room for its expansion in another, as the young tree sends forth its 
shoots most prolific in that quarter where the sunshine is permitted to 

thu 'Hi<-di School, in which he was placed hy his father at an early period, 
he seems nofto have been particularly distinguished in the regular course of 
studies. His voracious appetite for hooks, however, of a certain cast, as 
romances, chivalrous talcs, aud woriii-eatcu chronicles scarcely less chivalrous, 
and* iiis” wonderful memory for such reading as struck his fancy, soon made 
iiiui regarded by his felloivs as a phenomenon of black-letter scholarship, 
which in process of time achieved for him the cognomen of that redouhtahle 
schoolman. Duns Scotus. He now also gave evidence of his powers of creation 
as well as of acquisition. Ho became noted for his owm stories, generally 
Itordering on the marvellous, with a plentiful seasoning of knight-errantry, 
Avliieh suited his hold and chivalrous temper, “ Slink over beside me, Jamie,” 
lie would wliisper to his schoolfellow Ballantyne, “and I’ll tell you a story.” 
Jamie was, indeed, destined to sit besido him during the greater part of his life. 

The same tastes and talents continued to display themselves more strongly 
with increasing years. Having beaten jn-etty thoroughly the ground of 
romantic and legendaiy lore, at least so far as the English libraries to wliich 
he had access would permit, he next endeavoured, while at the nniversitj”, 
to which he had been transferred from Ihe high school, to pursue the same 
subject in the continental Ianguage.s. Many wore the strolls which he took 
in tlie 'neighbourhood, especially to Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, where, 
perched on some almost inaccessilde eyrie, he might he seen conning over his 
.jU’iosto or Cervantes, or some other hard of romance, with some favourite 
companion of his studies, or pouring into the ears of the latter his own boyish 
legends, glowing with , • 

“ acliievoments high, 

And circmiistance of oluvaliy.” 

A critical knowledge of these languages he seems not to have olslained, and, 
even in the French, made hut an indillerent iigure in conversation. An 
iicenrate acquaiutaUce with the px'omineiation and prosody of a foreign tongue 
is nutloulkedly a desirable aocomjdishment ; but it is, after all, a mere aecom- 
plislimont subordinate to the great purposes for which a langniige is to be 
leariK'd. Scott did not, as is too often the case, mistake the shell for the 
kenud. lie looked on language only as the key to nnloelc tlie foreign stores 
of wisdoin, the pearls of inestimable price, wdierever found, with which to 
enrich his native literature. 

After a brief residence at the university, he was regularly indented as tin 
apprentice to his fiitlier in 1786, One can hardly iinagine a situation less 
eongeniaUvith the ardent, effervescing spirit of a jxoetic fancy, fcttered down 
to a daily routine of drudgery scarcely above that of a mere scrivener. It 
proved, however, a useful school of discipline to him. It formed early liabits 
of method, punctuality, and lahoiious industry ; business habits, in sliort, 
most adverse to the poetic tempemmeut, hut indispensable to the ac-(;omp]i.sh- 
ment of the gigantic tasks which he afterward assumed. Ho has himself 
borne testimony to his geuei-al diligence in his new vocation, and tolls us that 
on one occasion he transcribed no less than a hundred and twenty folio pages 
at a sitting. > . , *’ ^ 


In the midst of these mechanical duties, he did not lose sight of the favourite 
objects of Ms study and meditation. He mode frequent excursions into the 
Lowland as well as Highland districts in search of traditionary relics. These 
pilgrimages he frequently performed on foot. His constitution, now become 
hardy by severe training, made him careless of exposure, and his frank and 
warm-hearted manners — eminently favourable to his purposes, by thawing at 
.once any feelings of frosty reserve whieh might have encountered a stranger — 
made him equally welcome at the staid and decorous manse, and at the iWgh 
but hospitable board of the peasant. Hero was, indeed, tlie study of the 
future novelist ; the very school in which to meditate those models of charac- 
ter and situation which he was afterward, long afterward, to transfer, in 
such living colours, to the canvas. “Howa.s makin’ himsell a’ the time,'* 
says one of his companions, “hut he didua ken, maybe, what he was about 
till years had passed. At first he thought o’ little, I dare say, but the queer- 
ues.s and the fun.” The honest writer to the signet does not seem to have 
thought it either so funny or so profitable ; for on his son’s return from one 
of these raids, as be styled them, the old gentleman peevishly inquirecT how 
he had been living so long ? “ Pi-etty much like the young raven.s,” answered 

Walter ; “ I only wished I had been as good a player on tlio flute as ]5oor 
George l?rimi’Oso in the Vicar of Wakefield. If 1 had his art, I should like 
notlung bettor than to tramp like him from cottage to cottage over the world.” 
“ I doubt,” said the gi’avo clerk to the signet, “ 1 greatly doubt, >sir, you were 
born for nae better than a (jangrd scrapegut 1 ” Perhap.s even the revelation, 
could it have been made to him, of his sou’s future literary glory, would 
scarcely have satisfied the worthy father, who probably would have regarded 
a seat on- the bench of the Coiirt of Sessions as much higher glory. At all 
evf?nt.s, this was not far from the judgment of Dominie Mitchell, who, in his 
iiotieo of his illustrious pupil, “.sincerely regrets that Sir Walter’s precious 
time was devoted to the diilcc rathor than the utile of composition, and that 
his great talents should have been wasted on such subjects !” 

It is impossible to glance at Scott’s early life without perceiving how power- 
fully all its circumstances, whether accidental or contrived, conspired to train 
him" for the peculiar position he was destined to occupy in the world of letters. 
There never w^as a character in whose infant germ the mature and fully deve- 
loped lineaments might be more distinctly traced. Wbat he was in his riper 
age, so he was in his boyhood. We discern the same tastes, the same peculiar 
talents, the same social temper and affections, and, in a great degree, the 
same habits — in their embryo state, of course, hut distinctly mai'lced — and his 
biographer has shomi no little , skill in enabling us to trace their gradual, 
X>rogressivc exxiansion, from the hour of'liis biiili up to the full qn'ime and 
maturity of, manhood. 

In 1792, Scott, whoso original destination of a writer had been changed to 
that of an advocate — from his fiither’s conviction, as it Avould seem, of the 
superiority of his talents to the former station — was admitted to the Scottish 
bar. Here he continued in assiduous attendance during the regular terms, 
but more noted for his stories in the outer house than his arguments in court. 
It may appear singular, that a person so gifted, both as a wrimr and as a 
raconteur, should have had no greater success in his p’ofession. mt the case 
is not uncommon : indeed, experience shows that the most eminent writers 
hare not made tlie most successful speakers. . It is not more strange than that 
a good writer of novels should not excel as a dramatic author. Perhaps a 
considoration of the subject would lead us to refer the phenomena in butli 
cases to the same xwincqde. At all events, Scott was an exenqdiUoation of 
both, and we leave the solution to those who have more leisure and ingenuity 
,to unravel the niystescy. ^ ^ ^ ^ . . . ■ . 

Scott’s leisure, in the meantime, was well employed in storing his mind 
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wiiii German romance, rntTnwlioae wiM fictions, iiitrencliing ou tlic grotesque, 
lie fouutl at that time more gympathy than in later life. In 179(3, lie lirst 
appeared before the public as a translator of Biirger’.s well-known ballads, 
thrown off bv Hni at a heat, and which found favour ivith the few into whose 
hands they passed. He subsequently adventured in Monk Lewis’s crazy bark, 
Tales of Wmder, which soon went to pieces, leaving, however, among its 
surviving fragments the scattered contributions of Scott. 

At last, in 1802, he gave to the world his linst two volumes of the Harder 
Minstrels?/, printed by his old schoolfellow Ballantync, and which, by the 
beauty of the typography, as well as literary excciitiou, made an epoch in 
Scottish liloniry history. There wins no work of Scott’s after-life which showed 
the result of so much* preliminary labour. Before ten years old, lie had col- 
Icnted several volumes of biillads and traditions, and we have seten how dili-’ 
gently he pursued the same vocation in later years. The publicatitm .w.a.s 
admitted to be fai' more faithful, as well as skilfully collated, than its proto- 
type, the JSeliqucs of Bishop Percy ; while his notes contained a mass of 
antiqutuiiiu information relative to border life, conveyed in a stjrle of beauty 
unjirecedented in topics of this kind, and enlivened with a higher interest 
than poetic fiction. Percy’s JRdques had prepared the way for the kind 
reception of the Mbistnlsy, by the general relislb— notwithstanding Dr. Joha- 
.son's protost~it had created for the simple pictures of a pastoral and heroic 
time. Bui'iis had since familiarized the English ear with the Doric melodies 
of his native land ; and now a greater than Burns appeared, whose first pro- 
duction, by a singular chance, came into the world in the very year in w-hich 
the Ajmshiro minstrel was withdrawn from it, as if nature had intended that 
the chain of poetic inspiration should not be broken. The delight of the 
public was farther augmented on the appearance of the third volume of the 
Minstrahy, containing various imitations of the old ballad, wliich displayed 
the rich fesluon of tlie antique, purified from tlie mould and rust by w'hieh’the 
beauties of such weatlier-beatcn trophies are defaced. 

The first edition of the Minstrelsy, consisting of eight hnudred copies, wont 
off, as Lockhart tells us, in less than a year ; and the poet, on the publication 
of a second, received five hundred pounds sterling from Longman— -an enor- 
mows price for such a commodity, but the beat bargain, probabl 3 q that the 
bookseller ever made, as the subsequent sale has since extended to twenty 
thousand copies. ■ . 

Scott was not in great haste to follow up his success. It was three years 
later before ho took the field as an independent author, in a poem which at 
once placed him among the great original writera of his country. The Lay 
of the Last 2Iinstrel, a complete expansion of the ancient ballad into an epic 
form, was piublished in 1805, It was ojicning a new creation in the realm of 
fancy. It seemed as if the author had ti-ansfuscd into his page the strong 
delineations of the Homeric pencil, the rude but generous gallantry of a 
primitive period, softened by the more airy and magical inventions of Italian 
romance,* and conveyed intones of natural melod}’-, .such as had not been Iioard 
since the atrabis of Burns. The ■ book speedily found that unprecedented 

* “ Mettendo lo Turpin, lometto aneV io,” 
says Ai'iosio, playfully, when he tells a paitioularly tough story. 

, “ I Cannot tell how the truth may be, i 

I say the talc as 'twas said to me,’* 

says the author of the “Lay," on a similar occasion. The resemblauee might be traced 
much farther than mere forms of expression, to the Italian, who, like 
. “the Ariosto of the 

Sung Myedovo, and war, romance, and knightly worth.’* 


circulation ■ wMcIi all ids subseq^neiLt compositions attained. Other writers 
had addressed themselves to a more peculiar and limited feeling ; to a nar- 
rower, and generally a more select, aumence. . But Scott was found to combine 
all the qualities of interest for every order.' ' Ho drew from the pure springs 
which gush forth in every heart. His narrative chained every reader’s atten- 
tion. by the stirring variety of its incidents, while the fine touches of sentiment 
with which it abounded, like wild-flowers, springing np spontaneously around, 
were full of freshness and beauty, that made one wonder others should not 
have stooped to gather them before. 

The success of the Lay determined the coui’se of its author’s future life, 
Notwithstanding his' punctual attention to Ms profession, Ms utmost profits 
for any one year of the ten he had been in practice had not exceeded two 
hundred and thirty pounds ; and of late tlxey had sensibly declined. Latterly, 
indeed, he had coquetted somewhat too ojxonly with the Muse for his 
professional reputation. Themis has always been found a stern and jealous . 
mistress, chary of dispensing her golden favours to those who are seduced into 
a flirtation with her more volatile sister. 

Scott, however, soon found himself in a situation that made him indepen- 
dent of her favours. His income from the two offices to which he was , 
promoted, of Sherift* of Selkirk, and Clerk of tho Court of Scissions, was so 
ample, combined with what fell to him hy inheritance and marriage, that he 
'was left at liberty freely to consult his own tastes. Amid tho seuiictiens of 
poetry, however, he never shrunk from his burdensome professional duties; 
and he submitted to all their dmdgery with unflinching constancy, when the . 
labours of his -pen made the emoluments almost 'beneath consideration. He 
never relished the idea of being divorced from active life by the solitary occu- 
pations of a recluse. And his official functions, however severely they taxed 
his time, may be said to have, in some degree, compensated him by the new 
scenes of life which they were constantly disclosing — the very materials 
of those fictions on which his fame and his fortune were to be built. 

Scott’s situation was eminently prop'itions to literary pursuits. He was 
married, and passed tbe better portion of tho year in the country, where the 
quiet pleasures of his fireside circle, and a keen relish for rural sports, relieved 
his mind, and invigorated both health and spirits. In early life, it seems, he 
hg,d been crossed in love ; and like Dante and Bji’on, to whom, inthisrespectv 
he is often compared, he had more than once, according to his biographer, 
shadowed forth in his versos the object of his unfortunate passion. lie does 
hot appear to have talcen it very seriously, however, nor to have shown the 
morbid sensibility in relation to it discovered by both Byron and Dante, 
whose stern and solitary natures were cast in a very different mould from the 
social temper of Scott. 

His next great poem was his Marmion, tran,?cendiag, in the judgment of 
many, all Ms other epics, and containing, in the judgment of all, passages of 
poetic fire which ho never equalled, ^hnt which, nevertheless, was ^eeted on 
its entrance into the world by a critique, in the leading journal of Hie day, of 
the most caustic and unfriendly temper. The journal was the Edinlurgh, to 
which he had been a frequent contributor, and the re-viewer was his intimate 
friend, Jeftrey. Tho unidndest cut in tlie article was the imptttation of a 
neglect of Scottish character and feelmg, “ There is scarcely one trait of 
true Scottish nationality or patriotism introduced into -the whole poem ; and 
Mr.. Scott’s only expression of admiration for the heantiful country to which 
he belongs is put, if we tightly remember, into tho mouth of one of his 
Southern favourites.” Tins of Walter Seott 1 

Scott was not slow, after tMs, in finding the political principles of the 
MdinhiirgJi so repngsant to his own (ajid they certainly were as opposite _ as 
■the poles)^, that he first dropped the journal, and next laboured with unwearied 
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diligence to organize another, whose main purpose should ho to counteract the 
■heresies of the former. This Was the origin of the London Quarterly, more 
imputable to Scott’s exertions than to those of any, indeed aU other persons. 
The result has been, doubtless, highly serviceable to the interests of both 
morals and letters. Not that the new Eeview was conducted with more fair- 
ness, or, in this sense, ^principle, than its antagonist. A remark oi Scott’s 
own, in a letter to Ellis, shows with how much principle have runup an 
attempt on The Curse of KeTuma for the Quarterly, It affords cruel openings 
to the quizzers, and I suppose wiU get it roundly in the Edinburgh Review. 
I would have made a very different hand of it, indeed, had the order of the 
dav been ddcliirer." But, although the fate of the individual -was thus, 
to a certain extent, a matter of caprice, or, rather, prejudgment in the critic, 
vet the great abstract questions in morals, politics, and literature, by being 
discussed on both sides, were presented in a fuller, and, of course, fairer light 
t'.rtlie public.' iinother beneficial replt to letters was — and we shall gain 
credit, at least, for candour in confessing it — ^that it broke down somewhat of 
that divinity which hedged in the despotic we of the reviewer, so long as no 
rival arose to contest the sceptre. The claims to infallibility, so long and 
skvislily acquiesced in, fell to the ground when thus stoutly asserted hy 
confiicting parties. It was pretty clear that the same thing could not be 
all black and all white at the same time. In short, it wa.s the old story of 

E and anti-pope ; and the public began to find out that there might bs 
s for tho salvation of an author, though damned hy the literary 
■|)ofiedonL Time, by reversing many of its decisions, must at length have 
shown the same thing. 

But to return. Scott showed how nearly he had been touclied to the quick 
by two other acts not so discreet. These were, the c.stablishment of an Anmial 
Register, and of the great publisliing house of the Ballautynes, in which he 
became a silent partner. The last .stop involved him in grievous embarraiis- 
meiits, and stimulated liim to exertions which required “a frame of adamant 
and soul of fire.” At the same time, wc find him overwhelmed with poetical, 
biogitiphical, historical, and critical compositions, together with editorial 
labours of appalling magnitude. In this multiplication of himself in a tliou- 
.sand forms we see him always the same, vigorous and effective. ‘ ' Poetry,” ho 
.says in one. of his letters, “is a scourging crop, and ought not to be hastily 
repeated. Editing, therefore, may be considered as a green crop of turnips or 
liotuse, extremely useful to those whose circumstances do not admit of giving 
■iheir farm a summer fallow.” It might be regretted, however, that he should 
lirau wasted powers fitted for so much higher culture on tho coarse products 
of a kitchen garden, wdiidi might have been safely trusted to inferior hands. 

In ISll, Scott g.ave to the world his exquisite poem, Tlw Lady of the Lake. 
One of his fair friends had remonstrated with him on thus risking again the 
Lull'd lie had already won. Ho replied with cimraeteristic, and," indeed, 
prophetic spirit, “If 1 fail, I will write prose all my life. But if I .succeed, 

‘ Up wi’ the honnie 1)1110 honnet, 

The dirk and the feather an’ a’ !’ ” 

In his culcigy on Byron, Scott reraarkiii, There has been no reposing tinder 
the shade of hi.s laurels, no living ttpon the resource of past reputation ; none 
of that coddling and petty precaution which little authors call ‘ taking care of 
their fame.’ Byron let his fame take care of itself.” Scott could not have 
more acenratedy described his own character. 

The Lady of the Lake was wclcoKncd with an enthusiasm surpassing that 
which attended any other of his poems. It seemed like the sweet breathings 
of liis native pibroch, ’steding over glen and mountain, asid calling up all the 
delicious associations of ruiUl solitude, which beautifully contrasted with the 
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din of battle and the shrill cry of the war-tniiapet, that stirred the soul in 
every page of his Marmimi. The publication of this work carried his fame 
as a poet to its most biilliant height. The post-horse duty rose to an extraor- 
dinary degree in Scotland, from the eagerness _ of travellers to visit the 
localities of the poem A more substantial evidence was afforded in its 
amazing circulation, anc^ consequently, its profits. The press could scarcely » 
keep pace with the public demand, and no less than fifty thousand copies of 
it have been sold since the date of its appearance. The successful author 
received more than two thousand guineas for his production. Milton received 
ten pounds for the two editions which ho lived to see of Ms Paradise Lost 
The AyrsMre hard had sighed for “a lass wi’ a tocher,” Scott had now 
found one, where it was hardly to be expected, in the Muse, 

While the poetical fame of Scott was thus at its zenith, a new star rose above 
the horizon, whose eccentric course and dazzling radiance completely bewil- 
dered the spectator. In 1812, Ghilde Harold appeared, and the attention 
seemed to be now called, for the first time, from the outward form of man and 
visible nature, to the secret depths of the souh The darkest recesses of 
human passion were laid open, and the note of sorrow was prolonged in tones 
of agonized sensibility, the more touching as coming from one who was 
placed on those dazzling heights of rank and fashion which, to the vulgar eye : 
at least, seem to lie in unclouded sunshine. Those of the present generation 
who have heard only the same key thrummed ad naicseam by the feeble 
imitators of his lordship, can form no idea of the effect produced when the 
chords were first swept by the master’s fingers. It was found impossible for 
the ear, once attuned to strains of such compass and ravishing harmony, to 
return with the same relish to purer, it might be, but tamer melody ; and the 
sweet voice of the Scottish minstrel lost much of its power to charm, let him 
charm never so wisely. While Sokeby was in preparation, bets were laid on 
the rival candidates by the wits of the day. The sale of this poem, though 
great, showed a sensible decline in the popularity of its author. This became 
still more evident on the publication of The Lord of the Isles ; and Scott 
admitted the conviction with his cha racteristic spirit and good-nature. “ ‘ W ell, 
•James ’ (he said to his printer), ‘ I have given you a week — ^what are people 
saying about the Lord of the Isles ? ’ I hesitated a little, after the fashion of 
Gil Bias, but he speedily brought the matter to a point. ‘ Come,’ he said, 

‘ speak out, my good fellow ; what has put it into your head to he on so much 
ceremony with me aU of a sudden ? But I see how it is ; the result is given 
in one word — Disappointment' My silence admitted his inference to the 
fullest extent. His countenance certainly did look rather blank for a fe-w 
seconds ; in truth, he had been wholly unprepared for the event. At length 
he said, with perfect cheerfulness, ‘ Well, well, James, so be it ; but you know 
■we must not droop, for we can’t afford, to give over. Since one line has failed, 
■\ve must stick to something else.’” This something else was a mine he had 
already liit upon, of invention and substantial wealth, such as Thomas the 
Khymer, or Michael Scott, or any other adept in the black art, had ever 
dreamed of. 

Everybody knows the story of the composition of Waverley — the most inte- 
resting story in the annals of letters — and how, some ten years afteff its com- 
mencement, it Avas fished out of some old lumber in an attic, and completed' 
in a few Aveeks for the lAress in 1814. Its appearance marks a more distinct 
epoch in English literature than that of the poetry of its author. All previous 
attempts in the same-school of fiction — a school of English groAVth — ^Irad been 
cramped by the limited information or talent of the writers. Smollett had 
produced his spirited sea-pieces, and Fielding his Avann sketches of country 
life, both of them mixed up with, so much .BiBingsgate as req'uired a strong 
flavour of Avit to make them tolerable. RiohArdson had covered acres of 
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canvas wltli Ms faittfol famfly pictures. Mrs. Kadoliffe had dipped up to the 
elbows in horrors ; while Miss Burney's fashionable gossip,_ and Miss Edge- 
worth’s Hogarth drawings of the prose — ^not the poetry — of life and character, 
had each and all found favour in their respective ways. But a work now- 
appeared, in which the author s-wept over tlie whole range of character with 
entire freedom as well as fidelity, ennobling the whole by high historic asso- 
ciations, and in a style vaiying with his theme, but whose pure and classic 
flow was tinctured vvitli just so mueli of poetic colouring' as suited the inirposos 
of romance. It was Shalcspeare in prose. , 

The work was published, as we know, anonymously. Mr. Gilhes states, 
however, that, while in the press, fragments of it were communicated to “ Mr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Biwvn, Mrs. Hamilton, and other samns or mvantes, whose 
dicta on the merits of a new novel were considered unimpeachable.” By their 
approbation “a strong body of friends was formed, and the curiosity of the 
liiihlic prepared the way fur its reception.” This may explain the rajiidity 
with which the anonymous publication rose into a degree of -fixvour, which, 
though not lc.ss surely, perhaps, it might have been more slow in achieving. 
The 'author jealously preserved his incognito, and, in order to heighten the 
mystification, iUmg ofi; almost simultaneously, a variety of works in prose and 
poetry, any one of which might have been the labour of months. ^ The public 
for a moment was at fault. There seemed to be sis Eichmonds in the field. 
The world, tiierefore, was reduced to the dilemma of either supposing that 
half a dozen difierent hands could -wurk in precisely the same style, or that 
one could do the work of half a dozen. AVith time, howevei’j the veil wore 
thinner and tliinuer, until at length, and long before the ingenious argument 
of Mr. Adolphus, there was scarcely a critic so purblind as not to discern 
behind it the' features of the mighty minstrel. 

Constable had oflered seven hundred pounds for the new novel, “ It was,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “ten times as much as Miss Edgewwth ever realized from 
any of her popular Irish tales.” Scott declined the offer, which had been a 
good one for the bookseller had lie made it as many thousand. But it passed 
the art of necromancy to divine this. 

Scott, once entered on this new career, followed ir up -with an energy un- 
rivalled in the history of literature. The public mind was not suffered to cool 
for a moment, before its attention was called to another miracle of creation 
from the same hand. - Even illness, that would have broken the spirits of 
most men, as it prostrated the physical energies of Scott, opposed no impedi- 
ment to the march of composition. "When he could no longer write he could 
dictate, and in tliis way, amid the agonies of a racking disease, he composed 
!r/ic Bride of Lammermoor, the Legend of Mmtrose, and a gi-eat part of 
Imnhoe. The first, indeed, is daikened with those deep shadows that might 
seem throwui over it by the sombre condition>of its author. But what shall we 
say of the imperturbable dry humour of the gallant Captain Dugald Dalgetty, 
of Dnimthwixckot, or of the gorgeous revelries of Ivanlioe — 

“Snell sights a.s youtliful pools dieam, 

On summer eves by liannted strejun”— 

what shall^e say of such brilliant day-dreams for a bed of torture ? Ifever 
before had the spirit triumphed over such agonies of tlie flesh. “The best 
way,” said Scott, in one of his talks with Gillies, “is, if possilU, to triumph 
over disease, by setting it at defiance ; somewhat on the same principle as one 
avoids being stung by boldly grasping a nettle,” 

The prose fictions were addressed to a much larger audience than the poems 
could be. They had attractions for eveiy age and every class. The profits, of 
course, -n-ere eomm^surate. Arithmetic has never been so severely ta.xcd as 
in the comimtatiou of Scott’s ’Ufoduotions afidthe proceeds resulting from them. 
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In one year he received (or, more properly, -was credited with, for it is some- 
what doubtful how muck he actually received) fifteen thousand pomids for his 
novels, comprehending the first edition and the copyright. The discovery of 
this rich mine furnished its fortunate proprietor with the means of gratifying 
the fondest and oven most chimerical desires. He had always coveted" the 
situation of a lord of acres— a Scottish laird — ^where his passion for planting 
might find scope in the creation of whole forests— for everjdhing with him was • 
on a magnificent scale— and where he might indulgo-tlie kindly feelings of his 
nature in his benevolent offices to a numerous and dependent tenantry. The 
few acres of the original purchase now swoUed into hundreds, and, for aught 
we know, thousands j for one tract alone .we find incidentally noticed as cost- 
ing thirty thousand pounds. “It rounds off the property so handsomely,” he 
says, in one of his lottei-s. There was always a corner to “round off.” The 
mansion, in the mean time, from a simple cottage onuk, was amplified into 
the dimensions almost, a.s well as the bizarre proportions, of some old feudal 
castle. The furniture and decorations were of the costliest kind ; the wain- 
scots of oak and cedar ; the floors tessellated with marbles, or woods of diffe- 
rent dyes ; the ceilings fretted and carved with the delicate tracery of a Gotliie 
abbey; the storied -windows blazoned with the richly-coloured insignia of 
heraldry, the Avails garnished with time-honoured trophies, or curious spe- 
cimens of art, or volumes sumptuously bound — in short, Avith all that lu,xnry 
could demand or ingenuity devise ; Avhile a copious rcservoh* of gas supplied 
every corner of the mansion Avith such fountains of light as must have puzzled 
the genius of the lamp to provide for the loss fortunate Aladdin. 

Scott’s exchequer must have beeu seriously taxed in another form by the 
croAvds of Adsitors vkom he entertained under his.hospitable roof. There was 
.scarcely a person of note, or, to say the tiuth, not of note, who visited that 
country, without paying his respects to the Lion of Scotland. Lockhart 
reckons up a' full sixth of tho British peerage who had been there Arithin his 
recollection ; and Captain Hall, in his amusing Noks, remarks, that it Avas not 
unusual for a dozen or more coach loads to find their waj’- into his grounds in 
the course of the day, most of whom found or forced air entrance into tho 
mansion. Such Avas the heavy tax paid by his celebrity, and, Ave may add, 
his good-nature ; for, if the (me had been a Avliit less than tho other, he could 
never have tolerated such a nuisance. 

The cost of his con'espoudenee gives one no light idea of, 'the demands made on 
his tune, as Avell as purse, in another form. His postage for letters, independently 
of franks, by which a large portion of it Avas covered, amounted to a hundred and 
fifty pounds, it seems, in the course of the year. In this, indeed, should be in- 
cluded ten pounds for a pair of unfortunate Ohcrohee-Lov&rSy sent all the Avay from 
our OAvn happy land in order to be god-fathered by Sir Walter on the London 
boards. Perhaps the smart-money he had to pay on this interesting occasion 
had its influence in mixing up rather more acid than was natural tci kirn in his 
judgments of our countrymen. At all events, the Yankees find little favour 
on the leAv occasions on AA'hieh he has glanced at them in his correspondence. 

“ I am not at all surprised,” ho says, in a letter to Miss Edgeworth, “ I am 
not at all surprised at what you say of the Yankees... They are a people 
possessed of very considerable energy, quickened and' brought into eager action 
by an hononrable love of their country, and pride, in their institution; but they 
are as yet rude in their ideas of social intercourse, and totally ignorant, speaking 
generally, of all the art of good-breeding, which consists chiefly in a postpone- 
ment of one’s OAvn petty wishes or comforts to those of others. By rude 
questions and observations, an absolute disrespect to o'fcher people’s feelings, 
and a ready indulgence in their own, they make one feverish in their company, 
though perhaps you may he ashamed to confess the reason. But this Avill 
wear oft', and is already wearing away. Men, when they have once got 
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Taenclics, -will soon fall into the use of casWons. They are advancing in the 
lists of our literature, and they will not be long deficient in the petite •morale, 
especially as they have, like ourselves, the rage for ti-avelling. ” On another 
occasion, he does, indeed, admit having met with, in the course of his life, 
“four or five well-lettered Americans, ardent in pursuit of knowledge, and 
free from the ignorance and forward presumption ■vfhich distinguish many of 
their countrymen.’* This seems hard' measure, but perhaps we should find it 
difficult, among the many who have visited this eountiy, to recollect as great 
a number of Euglishmen — and Scotchmen to boot — entitled to a higher degree 
of commendation. It can hardly he that the well-informed and weU-bred 
men of both countries make a point of staying, at home ; so we suppose we 
must look for the solution of the matter in the existence of some disagreeable 
ingredient, common to the chameters of both nations, sprouting, as tliey do 
frdm a common stock, which remains latent at home, and is never fully dis- 
closed till they get into a foreign climate. But as this problem seems pregnant 
with philosophical, physiological, and, for aught we know', psychological 
matter, we have not courage for it here, but recommend the solution to Miss 
Martineau, to whom it will afford a very good title for a new chapter in her 
next edition. The strictures we have quoted, however, to speak more 
seriously, are worth attending to, coming as they do from a shrewd observer, 
and one whose judgments, though here somewhat coloured, no doubt, by 
political prejudice, are, in the main, distinguished by a sound and liberal 
phQanthropy. But were he ten times an enemy, we would say, “ Fas ost ab. 
hoste doceri. ” 

With the splendid picture of the baronial residence at Abbotsford, Mr. 
Loeldiart closes all that at this present writing we have received of his delight- 
ful work in this country ; and in the last sentence the melancholy sound of 
the “muffled drum ’’ gives ominous warning of what we are to expect in the 
sixth and concluding volume. In the dearth of more authentic information, 
■we will piece out our sketch with a few facts gleaned from the somewhat 
meagre bill of fare— meagre by comparison with the rich banquet of the true 
Amphitryon— afforded by the Meollectims of Mr. Eobert Pierce Gillies. 

The unbounded popularity of the Waverley Novels led to still more extra- 
vagant anticipations on the part both of the publishers and author. Some 
hints of a falling off, though but slightly, in the public favour, were unheeded 
by both parties, though, to -say truth, the exact state of things was never dis- 
closed to Scott, it being Ballanlyne’s notion that it would prove a damper, 
and that the true course was “to press on more sail as the wind lulled.” In 
these sanguine calculations, not only enormous ..sums, or, to speak correctly, 
h-ills worn given for what had been written; but the author’s drafts, to the 
amount of many thousand pounds, -were accepted by Ccastable in favour of 
works, the very embryos of which lay, not only unformed, but unimagined in 
the womb of time. In return for this singular accommodation, Scott was 
indiiced to endorse the drafts of his pubEsher, and in this way an amount of 
liabilities was incurred, which, considering the character of the house and its 
transactions, it is altogether inexpEcable that a person in the independent 
position of Sir W’alter Scott should have subjected himself to for a moment. 
He seems to have had entire confidence in the stability of the firm— a confi- 
dence to vTOich it seems, from Mr. Gillies’ account, not to have been, entitled 
from the first moment of his connection with it. The great reputation of the 
house, however, the success and magnitude of some of its transactions, espe- 
cially the. publication of these novels, gave it a large credit, which enabled it 
to go forward with a great show of proroerity in ordinary times, and veiled its 
tottering state probably from Constable’s own eyes. It is but the tale of 
yesterday. The case of Constable and Co. is, unhappily, a very familiar one 
to us. But when the hurricane of 1825 came on, it %wept away all these 
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Luildings that were not founded on a^roclc, and those of Messrs. Constable ; 

among others, soon became literally mere castles in the air — in plain English, 

the firm stopped payment. The assets were very trifling in comparison with 

the debts ; and Sir Walter Scott was found on their paper to the frightful i 

amount of one hundred thousand pounds ! 

His conduct on the occasion was precisely what was to have been anticipated 
from one who had declared on a similar, though much less appalling con- ; 

juncture, “I am always ready to make any sacrifices to do justice to my , 

engagements, and would rather sell anything, or everything, than he less than 
a true man to the world.” He put up his house and furniture in town at ^ 

auction, delivered over his personal effects at Abbotsford, his plate, books, 
furniture, &c., to be held in trust for his creditors (the estate itself had been 
recently secured to his son on occasion of his marriage), and honnd himself to 
discharge a certain amount annually of the liabilities of the insolvent firm. 

He then, with his characteristic energy, set about the performance of his 
Herculean task. He took lodgings in a third-rate house in St. David’s street, j 

saw but little comjvany, abridged the hours usually devoted to his meals and 
his family, gave up his ordinary exercise, and, in short, adojited the severe 
habits of a regular Grub-sti*eet stipendiary. 

“For many years,” he said to Mr. Gillies, “I have been accustomed to 
hard work, because I found it a pleasure ; now, with all due respect for 
Falstaff’s principle, ‘ nothing on compulsion,’ I certainly will not shrink from 
work because it has become necessary.” 

One of his first tasks was his Life of Bonaparte, achieved in the space of 
thirteen months. For this he received fourteen thousand pounds, about eleven 
hundred per month — not a bad bargain either, as it proved, for the publishers.! 

The first two volumes of the nine which make np the English edition were a 
rifaaiTMUto of what he had before compiled for the Annual Register. With 
every allowance for the inaccuracies, and the excessive expansion incident to 
such a flashing rapidity of e.xecution, the work, taking into view the broad 
, range of its topics, its skrewd and sagacious reflections, and the free, hold, and 
picturesq^ue colouring of its narration, and, above all, considering the "brief, 
time in which U was written, is indisputably one of the most remarkable 
monuments of genius and industry — ^perhaps the most remarkable — ever 
recorded. 

Scott’s celebrity made everything that fell from him, however trifling — ^the 
dewdrops from the lion’s mane — of value. But none of the many adventures 
he embarked in, or rather set afloat, proved so profitable as the repiiblieation 
of his novels, with his notes and illustrations. As he felt his own strength in 
the increasing success of his labours, he appears to have relaxed somewhat 
from them, and to have again re,9Hitted somewhat of his ancient habits, and, in 
a mitigated degree, his ancient hospitality. But still his exertions were too 
severe, and pressed heavily on the springs of his health, already deprived by 
age of their former elasticity and vigour., At length, in 1831, he was over- 
taken by one of those terrible shocks of paralysis which seem to have been 
con.9titutional in his family, but which, with, more precaution, and under 
happier auspices, might doubtless have been postponed, if not wholly averted. 

At this time he had, in the short space of little more than five yeps, by his 
sacrifices and efforts, discharged about two-thirds of the debt for whiA he was 
responsible; an astonishing result, wholly unparalleled, in the history of 
letters! There is something inexpressibly painful in this spectacle of a 

S nerous heart thus courageously contending with fortune, hearing up against 
e tide with unconquerable spirit, and finauy overwhelmed by it just within 
reach of shore. -aj 

The rest of his story is one of humiliation and sorrow. He was_ induced to 
take a voyage to the Continent to tiy the effect of a more genial climate. ' 
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Under tlie sunny sky of Italy, lie seemed to gather new strength for a while ; 
hut his eye fell with indilTcTence on thp venerable monuments which, in better 
days, would have kindled all his enthusiasm. The invalid sighed for his own 
home at Abbotsford. The heat of the weather and the fati^o of rapid travel 
brought on another shock, which reduced him to a state of deplorable imbe- 
cility. In this condition he returned to his own haUs, where the sight of 
early Mends, and of the beautiful scenciy, the creation, as it were, of his own 
hands, seemed to impart a gleam of melancholy satisfaction, which soon, how- 
' ever, sunk into insensibility. To his present situation might well be applied 
the exquisite verses which he indited on another melancholy occasion ;~ 

“ Tot not tha lauclseapc to mine eye 

Boars those bright hues that once it irore ; 

Though Evuning, with her richest (lye, 

Plaines o’er the hills of Etti-ick'.s shore. 

“ With listless look along the plain 
I sec Tweed’s silver current glid(3, 

And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise iu ruined pride. 

“ The quiet lake, the balmy air, 

Tlie liill, tlie stream, the tower, the tree. 

Are they still such as once they were, 

■ Or is the dreary cliango in me ? ” 

'Providence, in its mercy, did not suffw the shattered frame long to o 
the glorious spirit wliich had infornunl it. He breathed his last on t]io 21sfc 
September, 1832. His remains were deposited, as he had always desired, in 
the hoary ahbey of Drybnrgh, and the pilgrim from many a distant clime 
shall repair to the consecrated spot so long as the reverence for exalted genius 
and worth shall survive in the human heart. 

This sketch, brief as we conld make it, of the literary history of Sir "Walter 
Scott, has extended so far as to leave hut little space for — what Loclchart’s 
volumes afford ample materials for — his personal character. Take it for all 
and all, it is not too much to say that this character is probably the most 
remarkable on record. There is no man of historical celebrity that we now 
recall, who combined, in so eminent a degree, the highest qualities of the 
moral, the intellectual, and the physical! He united in his own character 
what hitherto had been found incompatible. Though t poet, and living in an 
ideal world, he was an exact, methodical man. of hnsine.ss ; though achieving 
with the most wonderful facility of genius, he was patient and laborious ; a 
mousing antiquarian, yet with the most active interest in the present, and 
whatever was going on around him ; with a strong turn for a roving life and 
military adventure, he was yet chained to his desk more hours, at some periods 
of his life, than a monkish recluse ; a man with a heart as capacious as his 
head ; a Tory, brimful of Jacobitism, yot full of sympathy and unaffected 
familiarity with all classes, even the humblest ; a successful author, without 
pedantry and without conceit ; one, indeed, at the head of the republic of letters, 
and yet;gith a lower estimate of letters, as compared with other iidellectual 
imrsuits, 'than wa.s ever hazarded before. 

The first quality of his character, or rather that which forms the basis of it, 
as of all great characters, was his energy. We see it, in his early youth, 
triumphing over the impediments of nature, and, in spite of lameness, making 
him conspicuous in every sort of athletic exercise — clambering up dirzy preci- 
pices, wading through ta*eacherous fords, and performing lealt* of pedestrianism 
that make one’s joints ache to" read of. As he advaheetl in life, we see the 


samR force of purpose turned to higlie? objects. A striking osarnplc occurs in 
his organization of tlie journals and the publishing-house in opposition to 
Constable. In what Herculean dradgerydid not this latter business, in which 
ho undertook to supply matter for the nimble press of Ballantyne, involve 
him ! while, in addition to his own concerns, he had to drag along by his 
solitary momentum a score of heavier undertakings, that led Lockhart to 
compare him to a steam-engine, with a train of coal waggons hitched to it. 

“ Yea,” said Scott, laughing, and making a crashing cut with his axe (for they 
wore felling larches), “ and there was a cursed lot of dung-carts, too.” 

We see the same powerful energies triumphing over disease at a later y)criod,-, 
when nothing hut a resolution to get the better of it enabled him to do so. 

Be assHi’ed,” ho remarked to Mr. Gillies, “that if pain could have prevented 
my application to literary labour, not a page of ImnJioo would have been 
written. How if I had given rvay to mere feelings, and ceased to work, it is a 
question -whether fchc disorder might not liave taken a decjier root, and become 
incurable.” But the most extraordinary instance of this trait is -fchc readiness 
with which ho assumed and the spirit with tvhich he carried through, till his 
mental strength broke down under it, the gigantic task imposed on him by 
■the failure of Constable. 

It mattered little what the nature of the task tvas, whether it were orga- 
nizing an opposition to a political fiiction, or a troop of cavalry to resist 
invasion, or a medley of -wild Highlanders or Eilinburgh cockneys to make up 
a royal puppet-show — a loyal celebration — for “his Most Sacred Majesty 
he was the master-spirit that gave the cue to the whole ^Lrarmth persottce. 
This potent impulse showed itself in the thoroughiie.ss with which he pre- 
scribed, not merely the general orders, Imt the execution of the mimttest 
details, in his own person. Thus all around him was the creation, as it were, 
of his individual exertion. His lands waved with forests planted with his own 
hands, and, in process of time, cleared by his own hands. He did not lay the 
stones in mortar, exactly, for his whimsical castle, hut he seems to have 
superintended the operation from the foundation to the battlements. The 
antique relics, the curious works of art, the hangings and furniture, even, -with 
which his halls were ' decorated, were s|)ecially contrived or selected by him j 
and, to read his letters at tliis time to his friend Terry, one might fancy him- 
self perusing the correspondence of an upholsterer, so exact and technical is he 
in his instructions. We say this not in disparagement of his great qualities- 
It is only the more extraoi’dinary ; for, while he stooped to such trifles, ho 
was equally thorough m matters of the highest moment. It was a trait of 
character. 

Another quality', -which, like the last, seems to have given the tone to his. ■ 
character, was his social or benevolent feelings. Ills heart was an unfailing 
fountain, which not merely the distresses, but the joys of his fellow-creataes 
made to flow like water. In early life, and j)0ssibiy sometimes in later, high 
spirits and a vigorous constitution led him occasionally to carry his .social pro- 
pensities into convivial excess ; but he never was in danger of the habitual 
excess to which a -vulgar mind — ^and sometimes, alas ! one more finely tuned-— 
abandons itself. With all his conviviality, it was not the sensual relish, biit 
the social, which acted on him. Ho was neither gourmc nor gourmand ; Imt 
his social meetings were endeared to him hy the free interchangf^ of kindly 
feelings with his friends. La Bniyere says (and it is odd he should have found 
it out ill Louis the Fourteenth’s couri:), “the heart has more to do than the 
head with the pleasures, or i-ather promoting the pleasures of society “ Un 
homme est d’un me.inenr commerce dans la soeicte par le cosur quo jiar 
I’esprit.’.’ If report — the report of travellers— be true, we Ame.rit;ii,ns, at 
least the Hew Englanders, are too much pciq^lexed with the cares and 
crosses of life to afford many genuine specimens of this bonJwviic. ilow- 
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ever this may he, we all, dcmbtless, know some such character, whose shining 
face, the index of a cordial heart, radiant with beneficent pleasure, diffuses its 
own exhilarating glow wherever it appears. Earely, ind^d, is this precious 
diiality found xinited xvitli iihe juost exalted intellect. Wliother it be that 
:Nature5 chaty of her gifts, does not care to shower too many of them on one 
head ■ or that the pubfic admiration has led the man of intellect to set twj 
high a value on himself, or at least Ms own pursuits, to take an interest in the 
inferior concerns of others ; or that the fear of compromising lus dignity puts 
Mm “on points” with those who approach Mm; or whether, in trath, the 
very magnitude of Ms own reputation throws a freezing shadow over us little 
people in his noighhourhood— whatever he the cause, it is too true that the 
highest powers of mind are very often deficient in the only one which can make 
the rest of much worth in society— the power of pleasing. 

Scott was not one of these little great. His was not one of those dark- 
lantern visages which concentrate all their light on their own path, and ai’o 
black as midnight to all about them. He had a ready sympathy, a word of 
contagious kindness, or cordial greeting, for aU. His manners, too, were of a 
kind to dispel the icy reserve and awe wMch Ms great name was calculated to 
inspire. His frank address was a sort of open sesame to every heart. He did 
not deal in sneers, the poisoned weapons which come not from the head, as the ' 
pint) who larmolies them is apt to think, but from an acid heart, or, perhaps, 
an acid stomach, a very common laboratory of such small artiUory. Heither 
did Scott amuse the company with parliamentary harangues or metaphysical 
disquisitions. His conversation was of the narrative kind, not formal, hut as 
casually suggested hy some passing circumstance or topic, and throivn in by 
way of illustration. He did not repeat Mmself, however, hut continued to give 
his anecdotes such variations, hy rigging them out in a new “ cocked hat and 
walking-cane,” as he called it, that they never tired like the thrice-told tale of 
a chronic raconteur. He allowed others, too, to take their turn, and thought 
with the Dean of St. Patrick's : 

“Carve to all, but just euougli, 

Let them neither starve uor stuff; 

■ And, that you may have your due. 

Let your neighbours carve for you.” 

He relished a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, and -was not over- 
dainty in his manner of testifying Ms satisfaction. “ In the full tide of mirth, 
he did indeed’ laugh tho heart’s laugh,” says Mr. Adolphus. “ Give me an 
honest laugher,” said Scott himself, on another occasion, when a buckram man 
of fashion had been paying him a visit at Abbotsford. His manners, free from 
affectation or artifice of any sort, exMbited the spontaneous movements of a 
kind disposition, subject to tliose rules of good breeding which Haturo herself 
might have dictated. In this way he answered his own purpose admirably as 
a painter of character, by putting every man in good-humour with himself, in 
the same manner as a cunning qiortrait-painter amuses his .sitters with such 
store of fun and anecdote as may throw them off their guard, and call out the 
hajepiest expressions of their cbuutenances. 

Scott, in his wide range of friends and companions, does not seem to have 
been over-fastidious. In the instance of John Ballantyiie, it has exposed biTn 
to some censure. In truth, a more wortMess fellow never hung on the skirts 
of a great man ; for he..did not take the trouble to throw a decent veil over the 
grossest excesses. But_ then he had been tbe schoolboy friend of Scott ; had 

f rown np with him in a sort of dependence — a relation which 'begets a 
indly feeling in the- pm-ty that confers the benefits at least. How strong 
it was in him may he inferred from Ms remai'k at his funeral. “I feel,’"’ 
said Scott, moutrifully, as the solemnity was concluded,,. ‘ ‘ I feel as if thera 
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would be less sunslune for me from this day forth.” must be admitted, 
however, that his intimacy with little Eigdumfunnidos, whatever apology it 
may find in Scott’s heart, was not veiy creditable to his taste. 

But the benevolent principle showed itself not merely in words, but in the 
more substantial form of actions. How many are the cases recorded of indi- 
gent merit, which he drew from obsemity, and almost warmed into life by his 
own generous and most delicate patronage ! Such were the cases, among 
others, of Leyden, 'Weber, Hogg. How often and how cheerfully did lie supply 
such literary contributions as were solicited by his friend, s — and they taxed 
him pretty liberally — amid all the pressure of business, and at the height of 
his fame, when his hours were golden hours to him ! In the more vulgar and 
easier forms of charity he did not stint his hand, though, instead of direct 
assistance, he preferred to enable others to assist themselves ; in this way 
fortifying their good habits, and relieving them from the sense of personal 
degi’adation. 

But the place where his benevolent impulses found tbeir piopor theatre for 
exp.ansiou was his own homo ; surrounded by a happy family, and dispensing 
all the hospitalities of a great feudal proprietor. “ There are many good things 
in life,” he says, in one of his letters, “ whatever .siitirists and misanthropes 
may say to the contrary ; but probably the best of aU, next to a conscience 
void of offence (without which, by-the-by, they can hai'dly exist), are the quiet 
exercise and enjoyment of the social feelings, in which we are at once happy 
ourselves, and the cause of happiness to them who are dearest to us.” Eveiy 
page of the work, almost, shows us how intimately he blended himself with 
the pleasures and the pursuits of his own family, watched over the education 
of his children, shared in their rides, their rambles, and sports, losing no op- 
portune of kindling in their young minds a love of virtue, aud honourable 
principles of action. He delighted, too, to coUect his tenantry around him, 
multiplying holidays, when young and old might come together under his 
roof-tree, when the jolly punch was liberally dispensed by himself and his wife 
among the elder people, and the Hogmanay cakes and pennies wore distributed 
among the, young ones; while his own children mingled in the endless reels 
and hornpipes on the earthen floor, and the laird himself, mixing in the 
groups of merry faces, had “Ms private joke for every old wife or ‘gausie 
carle,’ his arch compliment for the ear of every bonny lass, and his hand and 
his blessing for the head of every little Eypio Daidh from Abbotstown or 
Broomylees,” “ Sir "Walter,” said one of his old retainers, ” speaks to every 
man as if ho were his blood relation.” Ho wonder that they should have 
returned this feeling with something' wanner than blood relations usually do. 
Mr. GiUics tells an anecdote of the Ettrick Shepherd; showing how deep a root 
such feelings, notwithstanding his rather odd way of expressing tliem, some- 
times, had taken iu his honest nature. Mr. James Ballantyne, walking home 
with him one evening from Scott’s, where, hy-the-by, Hogg had gone unin- 
vited, happened to observe, ‘ I do not at all like this illness of Scott's. I have 
often seen him look jaded of late, and am afraid it is serious.’ *Haud your 
tongue, or I’K gar you measure your length on the pavement ! ’ reijlied Hogg. 

‘ You fause, down-hearted loon that you are ; ye daur to speak as if tJeott were 
on his death-bed ! It cannot be — it must not be ! I will not suffer you to 
speak that gait.’ The sentiment was like that of XJncle Toby at the bedside 
of Le Fevre ; and, at these words, the Shepherd’s voice became suppressed with 
emotion.” 

But Scott’s sympatHes were not confined to his species, and if ho treated 
them like blood relations, he treated his brute followers like poersonal fricuds. 
Every one remembers old Maida and faithful Camp, the “dear old friend,” 
whose loss cost him a dinner, Mr. Gillies tells us that he went into his study 
on one occasion, when he was winding off his Vision 0/ Don Eodericlc. “ ‘ Look 
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Ixere, ’ stiys tKe poet, ‘ I have just begun to copy over the rhymes that you beard 
' to-dav iind apTdauded so much. Keturn to supper if you can ; only don’t be 
late as you perceive u'c keep early hours, and Whillace will not suffer me to 
rest’aftcr six in the morning. Come, good dog, and help the poet,’ At this 
lunt Wallace seated himself upright ou a chair next his master, who offered 
him a newspaper, which he directly seized, looking very wise, and holding it 
firntlv and contentedly in its mouth. Scott looked at Mm with great satisiac- 
tion, “for he was exees.sively fond of dogs. ‘ V eiy well, ’ said he ; now %vc shall 
get on ’ And .so I left them abruptly, knowing that my absence would bo 
the be-st company.’” This fellowship extended much farther tliaii to his 
canine followers, of which, including hounds, terriers, masUlls, and mongrels, 
be lia.l certainly a goodly a.ssortment. We ffncl, also. Grimalkin inslallsd in a 
responsible post in the libiury, and out of doors pet bens, pet donkeys, and 
—t ell it not •in .luiltea— a pet pig ! _ 

Hcott’s sensibilities, though easily moved and widely diltiised, were warm 
and sincere. hToiie shared more cordially in the troubles of his friends ; but 
on all such occasions, with a true manly feeling, he thought less of mere s\’m- 
pathy than of the most elfectual way for mitigating their sorrows. After a 
touching allusion in one of Ms epistles to his dear friend Erskine’s death, ho 
coneludas, “ I must turn to and see what can be done about getting some pen- 
sion for liis daughters.” In another passage, which may remind one of some of 
the e.\'quisjte touches in Jeremy Taylor, he indulges in the following beautiful 
strain of philosophy : “ The last three or four years have swept away more 
than half the friends with -whom 1 lived in habits of great intimacy. So it 
must be with us ' 

“ 'Wiien ance life’s day draws near the gloamin’,” 

and yet we proceed with our plantations and plana as if any tree but the sad 
cypress would accompany us to the grave, where our friends have gone before 
us. It is the way of the world, however, aud must be so ; otherwise life 
would be spent in unavailing mourning fox those whom we have lost. It is 
better to enjoy the society of those who remain to us.” His 'vvell-clisciplincd 
heart seems to have confessed the in'ttuenoe of this philosophy in his most 
ordinary relations. “I can’t help it,” was a favourite maxun of his, “and 
therefore -ivill not think about it ; for that, at least, I mn help.” 

Amoug his admirable qualities must not be omitted a ceriain -worldly aaga- 
ci-ty or shrewdness, which is expressed as strongly as any individual trait cau 
be in some of his portraits, especially in the oxcellont one of him by Leslie. 
Indeed, Ms countenance would seem, to exhibit, ordinarily, much more of 
Handie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness than of the eye glancing from earth 
to heaven, which in fancy we assign to the poet, and wMch, in some mvood-s, 
must have been his. This trait may be readily discerned in his husinc.ss 
transactions, which he managed with perfect knowledge of character as well 
as of his o'im rights. Ho one knew better than he the market value of an 
article ; and, tliongh he underrated Ms literary wares as to their mere literary 
rank, he sot as high a money value on thorn, aud made as sharp a bargain, a.s 
any of tlf3 (mde could have done. In his business eoncems, indeed, he 
managed rather too much, or, to speak more correctly, was too fond of mixing 
up mystery in his transactions, which, like most mysteries, proved of little 
sernee to their author. Scott's correspondence, especially with his son, aiibi'ds 
obvious examples of shrewdness, in the advice he gives as to his doportmeut 
in the novel situations and society into which the young cornet wtis iMowu. 
OccasionaHjr, in, the cautio-Qs hints about etiquette social observances, wo 

may be remind.ed of -that ancient “arbiter elegantiaxum,” Lord Chesterfield, 
though it must be ooiifesaed thwre ia throughout a high 'inoral tone, wMch the 
noblo lord did not, 'very .scjupulonsly affect. 


Another feature in Scott’s character 'was Ms loyalty, which some people 
would extend into a more general deference to rank not royal. 'We do cer- 
tainly meet wth a tone of deference, occasionally, to the privileged orders 
(or, rather, privileged persons, as the king, or his own chief, for to the mass of 
stars and garters he showed no such respect), which falls rather unpleasantly 
on the ear of a Eepublican. But, independently of the feelings which right- 
fully belonged to him as the subject of a monarchy, and without which ho 
must have been a false-hearted subject, his own were heightened by a pioetical 
colouring, that mingled in his mind even with much more vulgar relations of 
life. At the opening of the regalia in Holyrood House, when the hone.st 
burgomaster deposited the crown on the head of one of the young ladies 
present, the good man pu’obahly saw nothing move in the dingy diadem tlian 
we should have seen— a headpiece for a set of men no be.tter than himself, 
and, if the old adage of a “ dead lion ” holds true, not guite so good. But to 
Scott’s imagination other views were uiifolde<l. “A thousand years their 
cloudy wings expanded " around him, and, in the dim visions of distant times 
he beheld the venerable line of moiiarchs who had swayed the councils of his 
country in peace, and led lier armies in battle. The “ golden I’ouud ” became 
in his eye the symbol of his nation’s glory ; and as he heaved a heavy oath 
from his heart, ho left the room in agitation, from which he <Ud not speedily 
recover. There wins not a spice of affectation in this— for rvho ever accused 
Scott of affectation ? — ^hut there was a good deal of poetry, the poetry of 
sentiment. 

Wg have said that this feeling mingled in the more common concenis of 
his life. Hi.s cranium, indeed, to judge froid his busts, must have exliihited a 
strong development of the organ of veneration. He regarded with reverence 
everything connected with anticiuity. His establishment was on the feudal 
scale ; his house was fashioned more after the feudal ages tlian his own ; and 
even in the nltiinatc <listrihutiou of his fortune, although the circmnstauco of 
having made it himself reliei^ed him from any legal necessity of contravening 
the suggestions of natural justice, he showed such attachment to the old aris- 
tocratic usage as to settle nearly the whole of it on his eldest son. 

The influence of this j^oetic sentiment is discernible in his most trifling 
acts, in his tastes, his love of the arts, his social habits. His museum, house, 
and grounds were adorned with relics, curious not so much from their worlc- 
manmiip as their Hstoric associations. It was the ancumt fountain from 
Edinburgh, the Tolhooth lintels, the blunderbuss and splengliau of Rob Roy, 
the drinking-cup of Prince Charlie, or the like. It was the same in the arts. 
The tunes lie loved were not the refined and complex melodies of Italy, but 
the simple notes of his native minstrelsy, from the bagpipe of John of Skye,, 
or from the harp of Ms own lovely and accompHslied daughter. So, also, in 
painting. It was not the masterly designs of the groat Blemish and Italian 
schools that adorned his walls, but some portrait of Olaverhouse, or of Queen 
Mary, or of ’glorious old Jolm.” In architecture we see the same spirit in 
the singular “romance of stone and lime," which may he said to have been 
Ms own device, down to tho minutest details of its finishing. We see it again 
in. the joyous celebrations of his feudal tenantry, the good old fwtivals, the 
Hogmanay, the Kirn, &c., long fallen into desuetude, when the old Highland 
piper •sounded the same Avild pibroch that had so often summoned the clans 
together, for Avar or for wassail, among the fastnesses of the mountains. To 
the same source, in fine, may he traced the feelings of superstition Avhich 
seemed to hover round Scott’s mind lilce some “ strange, mysterious dream,” 
giving a romantic colotuing to his conversation and Ms writings, hut rarely, 
if evei', influencing Ijjs actions. It was a poetic sentiment. 

Scott was a Tory to the backbone. Had he come into the world haK a 
century sooner, he would, no doubt, have made a figure under the banner of 
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the Pretender. He was at no great pains to disguise his political creed ; 
witness his ioUy drinMng-song on the aciiuittal of Lord Melville This was 
verse • hut his prose is not much more qualified As for Whiggery m 
geneml,” he says, in one of his letters, “I can only say that, as no man can 
he said to he utterly overset until his rump has heen higher than his head, so 
I cannot read in history of any free state which has been brought to slavery, 
until the rascal and uninstriicted populace had had their short hour of anar- 
chical government, which naturally leads to the stern repose of military 
deanotisra . . . With these convictions, I am very 3 ealous of Whiggery 
un4r aHmodifications, and I must say my acquaintance with the total want 
of nriiicinle in somo of its warmest professors docs not tend to recommend it.” 
With aU this, however, Ms Toryism was not, practically, of that sort which 
hhmtsa man’s sensibilities for those who are not of the same porcelain clay 
with Mmself. Ho man, WMg or E-adical, ever had less of this pretension, or 
treated his inferiors with greater kindness, and even familiarity; a circum- 
stance noticed hy every visitor at his hospitable mansion who saw hmi strollhig 
roimd his grounds, taking his pinch of snuff out of the mull of some “gray- 
haired old hedger,” or leaning on honest Tom Purdie’s shoulder, and taking 
sweet counsel as to the right method of tMmiing a plantation. But, with all 
this familiarity, no man was better served by his domestics. It was the 
service of love, the only service that power cannot command and money 
cannot buy. , . , , . • • 

Akin to the feelings of which we have heen spealuiig, was the truly cliival- 
roiis sense of honour which stamped his whole conduct. We do not mean 
that Hotspur honour which is roused only by the di’iim and fife— -though he 
says of himself, “ I Hke the sound of a drum as well as Uncle Toby ever dfil” 
—but that honour which is deep-seated in the heaa’t of every tiue gentleman, 


keep our houour unblemished.” It reminds one of the pithy epistle of a km- 
dred chivabous spirit, Francis the First, to his mother, from the unlucky field 
of Pavia ; “ Tout est perdu, fors Thonneur.” Scott’s latter years furnished a 
noble commentary on tho sincerity of Ms manly principles. 

Little is said directly of Ms religious seutimeuts in the biography. They 
seem to have hea-monized well with his political. He was a member of the 
Endish Church, a staunch champion of established forms, and a sturdy enemy 
to everything that savoured of the sharp tang of Puritanism. On this groxmd, 
indeed, the youthful Samson used to wrestle manfully with worthy Dominic 
Mtchell, who, no doubt, furnished many a screed of doctrine for the Eevereud 
Peter Poundtext, Master Hehemiah Holdenough, and other lights of the Cove- 
nant. Scott wgs no friend to cant under any form. But, whatever were his 
speculative opinions, in practice his heart overflowed with that charity which 
is the life-spring of om: religion ; and whenever hO: takes occasion to allude 
to the subject direcliy, he testifies a deep reverence for the tniths of reve- 
lation, as well as for its Divine original. 

Whatever estimate be formed of Scott’s moral qualities, his intellectual 
were of a kind which weU entitled Mm to the epithet conferred on Lope de 
Vega, “ monstruo de naturaleza” (a miracle of nature). His mind scarcely 
seemed to he subjected to the same laws that control the rest of Ms species. 
His memory, as is usual, was -the first of his powers fully devel^ed. While 
an urchin at school, ho could repeat whole cantos, he says, of Ossian and of 
Spenser. In riper years we are constantly meeting with similar feats of his 
achievement. Thus, on one occasion, he repeated the whole of a poem in some 
penny magazine, incidentally alluded to, which he had hot seen since he was 
a schoolboy. On another, when the Ettrick Shepherd was trying ijieffectaally 
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to fisli up from his own recollections some scraps of a ballad be bad liimself 
manufactured years before, Scott called to him, “ Take your pencil, Jemiuy, 
and I will tell it to you, word for word;” and he accordingly did so. But it 
is needless to multiply examples of feats so startling as to look almost like* the 
tricks of a conjuror. 

Wbat is most extraordinary is, that while he acquired with such facility, 
that the bare perusal, or the repetition of a thing once to Mm, was sufficient, 
he yet retained it with the greatest pertinacity. Other men’s memories are 
so much jostled in thorough and tumble of life, that most of the fficts get 
sifted out nearly as fast as they. are put in; so that we are in the same 
dilemma with those unlucky daughters of Danaus, of schoolboy memory, 
obliged to spend the greater part of the time in replenishing. Ilut Scott’s 
memory seemed to be hermetically sealed, suffering nothing once fairly in to 
leak out again. This was of immense service to him when he took up the 
business of authorship, as his whole multifarious stock of facts, whether from 
books or observation, became, in truth, his stock-in-trade, ready furnished to 
Ms hands. This may exiilain in part — ^though it is not less marvellous — the 
cause of his r^id execution of works, often replete with rare and curious 
information. The laboiu', the preparation, had been already completed. His 
whole life had been a business of preparation. When he ventured, as in the 
case of Roheby and of Quentin Rurward, on ground witli which he had not 
been familiar, we see how industrioufsly he set about new acquisitions. 

In most of the prodigies of memory which we have ever known, the over- 
growth of that faculty seems to have been attained at the expense of all the 
others ; but. in Scott, the directly opposite power of the imagination, the in- 
ventive power, was equally strongly developed, and at the same early age ; for 
we find him renowned for story-craft while at school. How many a delightful 
fiction, warm with the flush of ingenuous youth, did he not throw away on the 
ears of thoughtless childhood, which, had they been duly registered, might 
now have amused childi’en of a larger groudh ! We have seen Scott’s genius 
in its prime and its decay. The frolic graces of childhood are alone wanting. 

The facility with which he threw his ideas into language was also remarked 
very early. One of his first ballads, and a long one, was dashed oif at the 
dinner-table. His Xay was written at tbe rate of a canto a week, Wancrley, 
or rather the last two volumes of it, cost the evenings of a sximmer month. 
Who that has ever read the accomit can forget the movements of that mys- 
terious hand, as described by the two students from the window of a neigh- 
bouring attic, throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring rapidity, of the 
pages destined to immortality ? Scott speaks pleasantly enough of this mar- 
vellous facility in a letter to his friend Moiritt: “Wlien once I set iny pen 
to -the paper, it will walk fast enough. I am sometimes temi^ted to leave it 
alone, and sec whether it will not write as well witliout the assistance of my 
head as with it. A hopeful prospect for the reader.” 

As to tho time and place of composition, he appears to have been nearly 
indifferent. He possessed entire power of abstraction, and it mattered little 
whether he were nailed to his clerk’s desk, under the drowsy eloquence of 
some long-winded barrister, or dashing his horse into the sm*f orii-Portobello 
sands, or rattling in a post-chaiso, or amid the hum of guests in his over- 
flowing halls at Abbotsford— it mattered not; the same well-adjusted little 
packet, “ nicely corded and sealed,” was-surc to be ready, at the regular time, 
for the Edinburgh mail. His own accoxint of his composition to a friend, who 
asked when he found time for it, is striking epough. ‘'Oh,’’ said Scott, “T 
lie simmering over things for an hour or so before I get up, and there’s the time 
I am dressing to. overhaul my half-sleepmg, half-waldng projet de chapUre j 
^ and, when I get the paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty easily. Be- 

I sides, I often take a doze in the plantations, and while Tom marks out a dike 
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or a (Iraitt as I Lave directed, one’s fancy may be runnirg its ain rigs in some 
other lYorld.” Never did this sort of simmering produce such a splendid hill 
of hire. 

The (juality of the material, imdcr such circumstances, is, in truth, the great 
miracle of the whole. The execution of so much Avork, as a mere feat of pen- 
Bianship, would undoubtedly he' rmry extraordinary, hut as a mere scrivener’s 
miracle, would be luirdly worth recording. _ It is a sort of miracle that is ei^ery 
day performing under our own eyes, as it ivere, by Messrs. Jame,s, Bulwor, 
and Go., who, in idl the various staples of “comedy, history, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral,” &c., supply their own market, and ours too, 
with all that can be ivauted. In Spain, and in Italy also, Ave may liud 
ahundance of ■inijtrovvisatdri and vnvprovvisatrici, Avho perform miracles of 
the .same sort, in verso, too, in languages Avhose voAvel terminations make it 
A'ery easj' for tlie thoughts to tuinfie into rhyme, without any malice ]ire- 
pensp. Sir Stamford liafflcs, in his account oi' Java, tells ns of a .splendid 
avenue of trees before his house, Aidiich in the course of a year .shot up to 
the height of forty feet. But who shall compare the brief, transitory splen- 
dours of a fungus A'egetation udth the mighty monarch of the forest, sending 
iris roots deep into the heart of the earth, and Ms branches, amid storm and 
siuishiiie, to the lieavems ? A.iul is not the latter the true emblem of Scott ? 
For Avho can doubt that Ms ju’oso creations, at least, Avill gather strength with 
time, living on through succeeding generations, even Avhen the language in 
AA'hich they are AViitten, like those of Greece and Eome, shall cease to be a 
Ih'ing language ? 

The only AAU’iter de.sorving, in the,se reispects, to he named Avuth Scott, is 
Lope de Vega, Avho, in Ms ohm day, held as high a rank in the republic of 
letters as our great contemporary. The beautiful dramas Avhich he threw off 
for the entertainment of the capital, and whose success droA'e CeiTautes from 
the stage, outstripped the abilities of an amanuensis to copy. His intimate 
friend, Montalvan, one of the most popular and prolific authors of the time, 
tells us that ho undertook with Lope onde to supply the theatre with a comedy 
— ^in venso, and in three acts, as the Spanish draiuas usually were — at a very 
short notice. In order to get through his half as -soon as Ins p>artiier, he rose 
by two in the morning, and at eleven had completed it ; an extraordinary feat, 
certainlj’-, since a play extended to between thnty and forty pages, of a hundred 
lines each. Walking into the garden, he found his brother poet pruning an 
orange tree. “TVell, how do you get on?” said Montalvan. “Very well,” 
ausAverod Lope : “ I rose betimes— at five ; and afire I got through, eat my 
breakfast ; since Avhich I have Avritten a letter of fifty triplets, and Avatcred the 
Avhole of the garden, AA'hich has tired me a good deal.” 

But a little arithmetic will best show the comparative fertility of Scott and 
Lope de Vega. It is so german to the present matter, that Ave shall make no 
apology for transcribing here some, computations from our last July number ; 
and as few of our readers, we suspect, have the air-tight memory of Sir 'VJalter, 
W6 doubt not that enough of it has esciiped tlicm by this time to oxouso us from 
eguip]?ing it Avith one of those “cocked hats and walking-sticks ” Avith which 
he furbished up an old story. 

“ It is impossible to state the results of Lope de Vega’s labours in any form 
that AA'iU not poAverfuUy strike the imagination. 'Thus, he has left tivcnty-one 
million three hundred thousand verses in print, besides a mass of manuscript. 
He furnished the theatre, according to the statement of Ms intimate friend 
Montah’-au, with eighteen hundred regular plays, and four hundred autos or 
religious dramas — all acted. Ho composed, according to his own statement, 
more than one hundred comedies in the almost incredible space of tAvenly-four 
hours each ; and a comedy averaged between two and three thousand yetsQS, 
great part of them rhymed, and inteaispersed Avith sonnets, and other more 
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difficult foms of vorsification. He liv^ seventy-two years ; and siipposing 
Mm to liave cinpIo 3 ’’cd fifty of that period in composition, although lie, filled a 
variety of engrossing vocations during that time, he must have averaged a 
play a week, to say nothing of twenty-one volumes qnai'Lu, of nuse(*l]a- 
neous works, including five ejiies, written, in his leisure moments, and all 
now in print ! 

“ The only aoMevemeuts we can recall in literary history bearing any re- 
semblance to, though falling fixr short of this, are those of our illustrious eon- 
temporary, Sir Walter Scott, The complete ecUtiou of Ms works, recently adver- 
tised by Slurray, with tho addition of two volumes of which Mumiy has not the 
copyright, probably contains ninety volumes small octavo. [To these should 
farther be added a largo supply of luattei* for the Edinburiflh A'timial Register, 
as well as other anonymous contributions.] Of these, foity-cight volumes of 
novels, and tweutj'-onc of history and biography, were produced between .1814 
<uid 1831, or in seventeen years. The.se would give an average of four volumes 
a year, or one for every throe months during the whole of that period ; to 
which must be added twenty-one volumes of poetrj'' and prose, previously 
inibiished. Tho mere mechanical execution of so much work, both iji his case 
and Lope do Yega’s, would seem to bo scarce possible in the limits iissigned. 
Scott, too, was as variously occupied in other wavs as his Spanish rival ; and 
probably, from the social hospitality of his life, spent a much larger portion of 
Ms time in no literary occupation at all.” 

Of all the wonderful dramatic creations of Lope do Yega’s genius, what now 
remains ? Two or three plays only keep pos.session of the stage, and few, very 
few, are still read mth plea.sure in the cloiset. They have never been eolleeted 
into a uniform edition, and are now met rvith in .scattered sheets only on the 
shelves of some mousing bookseller, or collected in miscellaneous parcels in the 
libraries of the curious, 

Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that pitiable affectation 
sometimes found in men of genius, who think that tho posse.ssion of this 
quality may dispense with regular, methodical haldts of study. He was most 
economical of time. He did not, like Yoltaire, speak of it as “a terrible 
thing that so much time should be wasted in talking.” Ho was too little of a 
pedant, and far too benevolent, not to feel that there are other objects worth 
living for than mero literary fame ; but he grudged the wa.ste of time on 
merely frivolous and heartless objects. “As for dressing when we are qrrito 
alone,” ho remarked, one day to Mr. Gillies, whom he had taken homo with 
liiin to a family dimier, “it is out of tho question. Life is not long enough 
for such fiddle-faddle.” In. the early part of his life he worked late at night, 
but, subsequently, from a conviction of the superior healthiness of early 
rising, as well as the desire to secure, at all hazards, a portion of the day for 
literary labour, he rose at five the year round j no small effort, as any one will 
admit, who has seen the pain and difficulty which a regular bird of night finds 
in reconciling his eyes to daylight. He was scrapulously exact, moreover, in 
tlie distribution of his honm. In one of Ms letters to his friend Terry, the 
player, replete, as usual, livith advice that seems to flow equally from, the head 
and the heart, he says, in reference to the jiractice of datodlmg away one’s 
time, ‘ ‘ A habit of tho mind it is which is very apt to beset m6Ii of intellect 
and talent, o.specially when their time is not regularly filled up, but left to 
their own arrangement. But it is like the ivy imund the oak, and ends by 
limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly and necessary exertion. 
I must love a man so well, to whom I offer such a word of advice, 
that I will not apologise for it, hut expect to hear you are become as 
regular as a Dutch dock — hours, quarters, minutes,, all marked mid appro- 
vriated." "With the same emphasis he inculcates the like habits on his son. 
If any man might dispense with them, it was aiurely Scott. But he knew that 
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without them the greatest powers of mind will ran to waste, and water but 
the desert. . 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are smgular, considering, too, the 
position he occupied in the world of letters. “ I promise you, ” he says, in an 
epistle to an old friend, “ my oaks will outlast my laurels ; aud_I_ pique myself 
more on my compositions for manure than on any other compositions to which 
I was ever accessary.” This may seem badinage ; but ho repeatedly, both in 
writing and conversation, places literature, as a OTofession, below other intel- 
lectual professions, and especially the military. The Duke of Wellington, the 
representative of the last, seems to ha,ve drawn froui him a very extraordinary 
degree of deference, which we cannot but think smacks a little of that strong 

relish for gunpowder which he avows in himseli 

It is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of _ literature restecL 
As a profession, it has too little in common with more active ones, to afford 
much ground for running a parallel. The soldier has to do with externals ; 
and his contests and triumphs are over matter in its various forms, whether 
of man or material nature. The poet deals with the bodiless forms of air, of 
fancy lighter than air. His business is contemplative — the other’s is active, 
and depends for its success on strong moral energy and presence of mind. He 
must, indeed, have genius of the highest order to effect his own combinations, 
anticipate tlio movements of his enemy, and dart with eagle eye on his 
vulnerable point. But who shall say that this practical genius, if we may so 
term it, is to rank higher in the scale than the creative power of the p)oet, the 
spark from the mind of divinity itself ? 

The orator might seem to afford better ground for comparison, since, though 
Ills theatre of action is abroad, he may be said to work with much the same 
tools as the writer. Yet how much of his success depends on qualities other 
than intellectual. “Action,” said the father of eloquence, “ action, action, are 
the three most essential tMngs to an orator.” How much depends on the 
look, the gesture, the magical tones of voice, modulated to the passions he has 
stirred ; and how much on the contagious sympathies of the audience itself, 
which drown everything like criticism in the ovei’whelming tide of emotion ! 
If any one would know how much, let him, after patiently sta;nding — 

“ till his feofc throb, 

And his head thumps, to feed Tipon. the breath 

Of imtriots bursting with heroic rage," 

read the same speech in the columns of a morning newspaper, or in the well- 
concocted report of the orator himself. The productions of the writer are 
subjected to a fiercer ordeal. He has no excited sympathies of numbers to 
huny Ms readers along over his blunders. He is scanned in the calm silence 
of the closet. Every flower of fancy seems here to wither under the rade 
breath of criticism ; every link in the chain of argument is subjected to the 
touch of prying scrutiny, and if there be the least flaw in it, it is sure to he 
detected. There is no tribunal so stern as the secret tribunal of a man’s own 
closet, far removed from all the sympathetic impulses of humanity. Surely 
there is no form in which intellect can be exhibited to the world so completely 
stripped 'of dl adventitious aids as the form of written composition. But, 
says the practical man, let us estimate tMngs by their utility. “ You talk of 
the poems of Homer,” said a mathematician, “but, after all, what do they 
prove A question which involves an answer somewhat too voluminous for 
the tail of an article. But if the poems of Homer were, as Heeren asserts, 
the principal bond which held the Grecian States together, and gave them a 
national feeling, they “prove” more than all the arithmeticians of Greece — 
and there were many cunning ones in it — ever proved. The results of 
’military skill are indeed obvious. The soldier, by a single victory, enlarges 
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the limits of an empire j lie may do more — ^he may achieve the liberties of a 
nation, or roll back the tide of barbarism ready to ovenvhclm them. 
"Wellington was placed in snob a position, and nobly did he do his wort ; or, 
rather, he was placed at the head of such a gigantic moral and physical 
apparatus as enabled him to do it. With Ms own unassisted strength, of 
course, he could have done notMng. But it is on Ms own solitary resources 
that the great writer is to rely. And yet who shall .say that the triumphs of 
Wellington have heen greater than those of Scott, whoso works are familiar 
as household words to every fireside in his own Imd, from the castle to the, 
cottage ; have cro.ssed oceans and deserts, and, with healing on their wings, 
found their way to the remotest regions ; have helped to form the character, 
until his o^vn mind may be said to be incorporated into those of hundreds 
of thousands of his fellow-men ? "Who is there that has not,_at some time or 
other, felt the heaviness of his heart lightened, his pains mitigated, and his 
bright moments of life made still brighter by the magical touches of his 

S enius ? And shall we sjeak of Ms victories as less real, less serviceable to 
umanity, less truly glorious than those of the greatest captain of his day ? 
The triumphs of the warrior are bounded by the narrow theatre of his mvn, 
age ; but those of a Scott or a Shakspeare will be renewed with greater and 
greater lustre in ages yet unborn, when the victorious chieftain shall be 
forgotten, or shall live only in the song of the minstrel and the page of 
the chronicler. 

But, after all, this sort of parallel is not very gracious, nor very philo- 
sophical, and, to say truth, is somewhat foolish, "We have been drawn into 
it by the not random, but very deliberate, and in our poor judgment, very 
disparaging estimate by Scott of Ms own vocation ; and, as wo have taken the 
trouble to write it, our readers will eawise us from blotting it out. There is 
too little ground for the respective paHies to stand on for a parallel. As tb 
the pedantic aii bono standard, it is impossible to tell the fiual issues of a 
single act ; how can we then hope to those of a counso of action ? As for the 
honour of different vocations, there never was a truer sentence than the stale 
one of Pope— stale now, because it is so true — 

“ Act well your part— there all the honour lies.” 

Aud it is the just boast of our own country, that in no civilized nation Ls the 
force of this philanthropic maxim so nobly illustrated as in ours — thanks to 
our glorious institutions. 

A great cause, probably, of Scott’s low estimate of letters was the facility 
with which he wrote, '^tliat costs us little we are apt to prize little. If 
diamonds were as common as pebbles, and gold-dust as any other, who w'ould 
stoop to gather them ? It w'as the prostitution of his muse, by-the-by, for this 
same gold-dust, which brought a sharp rebuke on the poet from Lord Byron* 
in his English Bards : 

“ Por this we spurn Apollo’s venal son i 

a coarse cut, and the imputation- about as true as most satire — ^that is, not 
true at all. This was indited in his lordship’s earlier days, when he most 
chivalrously disclaimed all purpose of bartering his rhymes for gold7 He lived 
long enough, hoAvever, to weigh his literary wares in the same money-balance 
used hy njore vulgar manufacturers ; and, in truth, it would be ridiculous if 
tlie produce of the brain should not bring its price in tMs form as well as any 
other. There is little clanger, we imagine, of finding too much gold in tho 
bowels of Parnassus. 

Scott took a more sensible view of things. In a letter to EUis, written soon 
after the publicatiounof The Miristrelsy, he observes, “People may say this 
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and that of the pleasure of fame, or of profit, as a motive of writing, I think 
the only pleasure is in the actual exertion and research; and 1 would no 
more write upon any other terms than I would hunt merely to dine upon hare 
soup At thl same time, if.credit hnd profit came unlooked im-, I would no 
3e qutrrel with them than with the soup ” Lvmithis declaration was some- 
what SJ>re mamianimons than was warranted hy lus subsequent conduct. The 
til th Ts, he soon found out, especially after the Waver ey vein had opened, 
that he had hit on a gold-mine. The prodigious returns lie got gave the whole 
S n-^ the asT)eet of a speculation. Eveiy new work was an adventure, an<l the 
■Elilily TUC p Siicfcrestcd tlic indulgence ot the most extravagant .sdiemes 

?L^ - p ifit.s” became, whatever they mi^it have been once, a principal in - 
mitivrto. as they were the recompciice ot, exertion Ills productions were 
oSi articles, and were e.stimated by him more on the Iliulibrastm rule ot the 
xS worth of a thing,” than hy any fanciful standard ot tame. He bowed with 
d<^frrenec to the judgment of the booksellers, and tiimmed lus sails d^terously 
as-the‘‘aRmiiq2iz«m” shifted. “If it s mi woil hobbit,’ he writes to his 
Sinter, on turning out a loss lucky novel, “wp’ll bobhit again.” His muse 
S of that school who seek the greatest bappmess of the greatest number. 

We can baldly imagine him invoking her like Milton ; 

“ Still govern thou iny song, 

Urania, and fit audience Riid, though few.” * 

Still less can we imagine him, like the blind old bard, feeding his soul with 
Sns of posthumous glory, and spiuniug out epics for five pounds apiece. 

It is Snmilar that Scott, although he set as high a money value on his pro- 
ductions a| the most enthusiastic of the “trade” could have done, in a literay 
view should have held them so cheap. “ Whatever otheis W he, h® Said, 
“I have never been a partisan of my own poetry ,• as Johii Wilkes deolaied, 
tliat ‘ in the height of liis success, he had himself newa- been a Wilkite. 
Cousiderin- the poet’s popularity, this was but an mdifferent compliment to 
tbe tast”of his age. TO all this disparagement of Ins owii productions, 
however Scott was not insensible to criticism. He says somewhere that if 
Kid been conscious of a single vulnerable point in himself, _ ho would not 
K taken up the business of writing ! ” but, on another occasion, he writes, 
-I make it Imle never to read the attacks made upon me and Captain 
Halficmmhs “ He never reads the criticisms on Ins books ; tbs I know from 
£ molt unquestionable authority. Praise he says, give.s him no pleasme, 
I?I«uveliniovs him.” Madame de Gra&piy says also, of Voltaire, 
blit the least word from his 


and censure annoys him.” Madame de Graltigmy says, aiso, oi voitaire, 
“ rtiat he was altogether iiidiifcrent to praise, but the least word toom lus 
enemies drove him mazy ” Yet both these authors banquetted on tlfe_ sweets 
of tmnegyricas much as any who ever lived. They were in the conditmn of 
an epieSre whose pMato had lost its relish for the dainty fare in which it has 
een so long revelling, without becoming less sensible to the annoyances of 
sharper and coarser liavonrs. It may afibrd some consolation to humble 
mediocrity to the less foi-tunate votaries of the muse, that those who have 
reached the summit of Parnas.sus are not much more contented with their con- 
dition than those who are soTambling among the hushes at the bottom oi the 
momitaiii ^ The fact seems to he, as Scott himself intimates more than once, 
tha t the ioy is in the chase, whether in the prose or thq poetry of Me. ^ 
But it is hio-li time to terminate our lucubrations, which, however imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, have already run to a length that must trespass on the 
Stience of the reader. We rise from the perasal of these delightful volumes 
TO the same sort of .melancholy feeling with whieh we wake ii-oni a pleasant 
dream The concluding volume, of which such ommous presage; is given in 
the last sentence of the fifth, has not yet reached ns ; b^ut wo know enough to 
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anticipate the sad catastrophe it is to unfold of the_ drama. In those which 
wo have seen, wa have behold a sirecession of interesting characters come xipon 
tlic scone and pass away to their long home. ‘‘Bright eyes now closed in 
dust, gay voices for ever silenced,” seem to haunt us, too, as wo write. The 
imagination reverts to Abbotsford — the romantic and once brilliant Abbots- 
ford — the magical creation of his hands. We see its halls radiant with the 
hospitality of his benevolent heart ; thronged with pilgrhns from every land, 
assembled to pay homage at the slirino of genius j echoing to the blithe music 
of those festal holidays when young and old met to renew the usage.s of the 
good old times, 

“ These were its charms, but all these charms ai'e fled.” 

Its courts are desolate, or trodden only by the foot of the stranger. The 
stranger sits under the shadows of the trees which his hand planted. The 
spell of the enchanter is dissolved ; his wand is broken ; and the mighty 
minstrel himself now sleeps in the bosom of the peaceful scenes embellished 
by his taste, and which his genius has made immortal. 
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Theee are few topics of greater attraction, or, when properly treated, of 
higher importance, than literary histoi^. For what is it hut a faithful re^ster 
■of the successive steps by which a nation has advanced in the career of civiliza- 
tion ? Civil Mstory records the crimes and the follies, the enterprises, disco- 
veries, and triumphs, it may be, of humanity. But to what do all these tend, 
or of what moment are they in the eye of the philosopher, except as they 
accelerate or retai-d the march of civilization ? The history of literature is the 
history of the human mind. It is, as compared with other histories, the 
intellectual as distinguished from the material — ^the informing spirit, as 
compared with the outward and visible. 

When such a view of the mental progress of a people is combined with in- 
dividual biography, we have all the materials for the deepest and most varied 
interest. The life of the man of letters is not always circumscribed by the 
walls of a cloister; and was not, even in those days when the cloister was the 
familiar abode of science. The history of Dante and of Petrarch is the best 
commentary on that of their age. In later times, the man of letters has taken 
part in all the principal concerns of public and social life. But, even when 
the story is to derive its interest from personal character, what a store of en- 
tertainment is supplied by the eccentricities of genius— the joys and sorrows, 
not visible to vulgar eyes, but which agitate his finer sensibilities as power- 
fully as the gi’eatest shocks of worldly fortune would a hardier and less 
visionary temper ! What deeper intere.st can romance afford than is to he 

S ithered from the melancholy story of Petrarch, Tasso, Alfieri, Eonsseau, 
yron. Bums, and a crowd of familiar names, whose genius seems to have 
been given them only to sharpen their sensibility to suffering ? What matter 
if tlieir sufferings were, for the most part, of the imagination ? They were not 
tlio less rod to i/uan. They lived in a world of imagination, and by the gift 
of genius, unfortunate to its proprietor, have known how, in the language of 
cue of the most unfortunate, “to make madness beautiful” in the eyes of 
others. 

But, notwithstanding the interest and importance of literary history, it has 
hitlierto received but little attention from English writers, hlo complete 
survey of the treasures of our native tongue has been yet produced, or even 
attempted. The earlier periods of the poetical development of the nation have 
been weU illustrated by various antiquaries, Warton has brought the history 
of poetry d£?wn to the season of its first vigorous expansion — the ago of 
•Elizabeth. But ho did not jicnetrate beyond the magnificent vestibule of the 
temple. Dr. Johnson’s Zives of the Poets have done much to supply the de- 
ficiency in this department. But much more remains to be done to afford the 
student anything like a complete view of the progress of poetry in England. 
Johnson’s work, as every one knows, is conducted oh the most caxiricious and 

* “ Sketches of English Literature ; with Considerations on the Spirit of the Times, Men, 
ami Eevolutions. By the Viscount de Chateauhriand.” Svola. 8vo. London, 1S36, 
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irregtilar plan. The biographies were dictated by the choice of the bookseller. 
Some of the most memorable names in British literature are omitted to make 
way for a host of minor luminaries, whose dim radiance, unassisted by the 
critic’s magnifying lens, would never have penetrated to posterity. The same 
irregularity is visible in the proportion he has assigned to each of his subjects ; 
the principal figures, or what should have been sucli, being often thrown into 
the background, to make room for some subordinate person whose story was 
thought to have more interest. 

Besides these defects of plan, the critic was certainly deficient in sensibility 
to the more delicate, the minor beauties of poetic sentiment. He analyses 
verse in the cold-blooded spirit of a chemist, until , all the aroma, which 
constituted its principal chaim, escapes in the decomposition. By this kind 
of process, some of the finest fancies of the Muse, the lofty dithyramhics of 
Gray, the ethereal effusions of Collins, and of Milton too, ai'e rendered 
sufficiently vapid. In this soit of criticism, all the effect that relies on 
impressions goes for nothing. Ideas are alone taken into the account, and all 
is weiglied in the same hard, matter-of-fact scales of common sense, like so 
much solid prose. What a sorry figure would Byron’s Muse make subjected 
to such an ordeal 1 The doctor’s taste in composition, to judge from his own 
style, was not of the highest order. It was a style, indeed, of extraordinary 
power, suited to the expression of his original thinking, bold, vigorous, and 
glowing with all the lustre of pointed antithesis. But the brilliancy is cold, 
and the oniaments are much too florid and overcharged for a graceful effect. 
When to these minor blemishes we add the graver one of an obliquity of judg- 
ment, produced by inveterate political and religious prejudice, which has 
tlrcown a diadow over some of the brightest characters subjected to his pencil, 
we have summed up a fair amount of critical deficiencies. With all this, 
there is no one of the works of this great and good man in which he has 
displayed more of the strength of his mighty intellect, shown a more pure and 
masculine morality, more sound principles of criticism in the abstract, more 
acute delineation of character, and more gorgeous splendom of diction. His 
defects, however, such as they are, must prevent his maintaining with 
posterity that undisputed dictatorship in critiemm which was conceded to him 
m his own day. We must do justice to his errors as well as to his excellences, 
in order that we may do justice to the characters which have come under his 
censure. And wo must admit that his work, however admirable as a galleiy 
of splendid portraits, is ‘inadequate to convey anything like a complete or 
impartial view of English poetry. 

The English have made but slender contributions to the history of foreign 
literatures. Tiro most important, probably, are Hoscoe’s works, in which 
literary criticism, though but a subordinate feature, is the most valuable part 
of the composition. As to anything like a general survey of this department, 
they are wholly deficient. The deficiency, indeed, is likely to be supplied, to 
a certain extent, by the work of Mr. Hallam, now in progftss of publication ; 
the first volume of which — the only one which has yet issued from the press — 
gives evidence of the same curious erudition, acuteness, honest impartiality, 
and. energy of diction which distinguish the other writings of this eminent 
scholar. But the extent of his work, limited to four volumes,* precludes 
anything more than a survey of the most prominent featui-es of the vast 
subject he has undertaken. 

The Continental nations, under serious discouragements, too, have been 
much more active than the British in this field. The Spaniards can boast a 
general history of letters, extending to more than twenty volumes iu Ipngth, 
and compiled with sufficient impartiality. The Italians have several such. 
Yet these are the lands of the Inquisition, where reason is hoodwinked, and 
the honest utterance oi opinion has been recompensed by persecution, exile, 
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overturned, in order to make room for an idol of lus own importation. 
‘'Have you seen,” he writes, speaking of Letonmeur’s version, “his altomi- 
nahle trash ? Will yon endui’e the affront pnt upon Franco by it ? There 
are no epithets bad enough, nor fools’-caps, nor pillories enough ‘in all France 
for such a. scoundrel. The blood tingles in my old veins in speaking of him . 
What is the most dreadful part of the ahair is, the monster has his party in 
France ; and, to add to my shame and consternation, it was I who ILrsfc 
sounded tlie pniises of (Ids Shakespeare; I who first showed the pearls, 
picked here and there, from his overgrown, dinigheap. Little did I anticipate 
that I was helping to trample under foot, at some future day, the laurels of 
liacine and Corneille to adorn the brows of a barbarous player — this drunkard 
of a Shakespeare.” Ffot conteut with this expectoration of his bile, the old 
poet transmitted a formal letter of remonstrance to D’ Alembert, which was 
read publicly, as designed, at a regubir seance of the academy. The document, 
after expatiating at length on the Idnuders, vulgarities, and indecencies of the 
English bard, concludes with tljis appeal to the critical body he was address- 
ing ; “ Faint to yoursedves, gentlemen, Louis the Fourteenth in his gallery at 
Versailles, surrounded by his brilliant court : a tatterdemalion advances, 
covered with rags, and proposes to the assembly to abandon the tragedies oi 
Fiaciuc for a mountebank, full of grimaces, witli nothing hut a lucky "hit, now 
and then, to redeem them.” 

At a later period, Duds, the successor of Voltaire, if we remember right, 
in the academy, a writer of far superior merit to Letourneur, did the British 
bard into much better French than his predecessor ; though Ducis, as he takes 
care to acquaint u.s, “did his best to efiace those staidly impressions of 
horror which would have damned his author in the polished theatres- 
of Paris ! ” Voltaire need not have taken the affair so much to heart. 
Shakespeare reduced within the compass, as much as prossiblo, of the rules, 
with all his eccentricities and peculiarities— all that made him English, in 
fact— smoothed away, may he tolerated, and to a certain extent countenanced, 
in the “ polished theatres of Paris.” But this is not 

“ Shak-speare, Kature’s cluld, 

■Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 

The Germans are just the antipodes of their French neighbours. Coming^ 
late on the arena of modern literature, they would seem to be particularly 
qualified for excelling in criticism by the variety of styles and models for 
their .study suppdied by other nations. They have, accorcUugly, done wonders 
in this department, and have extended their critical wand over the remotest 
regions, dispelling the mists of old pmejudice, and throwing the light of 
learning on what before was dark and inexplicable. They certainly ai’o 
entitled to the credit of a singularly cosmopolitan power of divesting them- 
selves of local and national prejudice. No nation has done so much to lay 
the foundations of that reconcOing spirit of criticism, which, instead of con- 
demning a difference of taste in different nations as a departure from it, seeks 
to explain such discrepancies by the peculiar circumstances of the nation, and 
thus from the elements of discord, as it were, to build up a universal and 
haiTUonions system. The exclusive and unfavourable views mtertained by 
some of the later critics respecting the French literature, indeed, into which 
they have been urged, no doubt, by a desire to counteract the servile deference 
shown to that literature by then* countrymen, of the preceding age, forms m 
important exception to their usual candour. 

As general critics, however, the Germans are open to grave objections. The 
very circumstances of their situation, so favourable, as we have said, to the 
formation of a liberal criticism, have encouraged the taste for theories and for 
system-building, aPways^kunpropitious to truth. ’Whoever broaches a theory 
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has a hard battle to fight with conscience. If the theory cannot couforni to 
the facts, so much the worse for the facts, as some wag has said ; they must, 
at all events, conform to the theory. The Germans have put together hypo- 
theses with the facility with whicli children construct card-3iouses, and many 
of them bid fair to last as long. They show more industry in accumulating 
materials than taste or discretion in their arrangement. They carry their 
fantastic imagination beyond the legitimate province of the Muse into the 
sober fields of criticism. Their philosophical systems, curiously and elabo- 
rately devised, with much ancient lore and solemn imaginings, may remind 
one of some of those vcnerahle English cathedrals where the maguitieeut and 
mysterious Gothic is blended with the clumsy Saxon, The effect on the 
whole, is grand, hut grotesque withal. 

The Germans are too often sadly wanting in discretion, or, in vulgar par- 
lance, taste. They are peipetually overleaping tlie modesty of nature. Tiiey 
are po.sscs.sed hy a cold-blooded enthusiasm, if we may say so— since it seems 
to come rather from the head than the heart— which spurs them on over the 
plainest harriers of common sense, until even the right hocomes the wrong, 
A striking example of those defects is furnished by the dramatic critic Schlegel, 
whoso Lectures are, or may be, familiar to every reader, since they have been 
reprinted in the English version in this country. Ko critic, not even a native, 
has thrown such a flood of light on the characteristics of the sweet bar’d of 
Avon. He has made himselt’ so intimately acquainted with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the poeth age hftd country, that he has been enabled to specu- 
late on his productions as those of a conteinporai’y. In this way Jie has 
furnished a key to the mysteries of his composition, has reduced what seemed 
anomalous to system, and has supplied Shakspeare’s own countrymen with 
new arguments for vindicating the spontaneous suggestions of feeling on strictly 
philosophical ;principles. Not content with this important service, he, as 
usual, pushes ms argument to extremes, vindicates obvious blemishes as 
necessarj’’ parts of a system, and calls on us to admire, in contradiction to the 
most ordinary principles of taste and common sense. Thus, for example, 
speaking of Shakespeare’s notorious blunders in geography and chronology, 
he coolly teUs us, “I undertake to prove that Shakspeare’s anachronisms are, 
for the most part, committed purposely, and after gi-eat consideration.” In 
the same vein, speaking of the poet’s villanons puns and quibbles, which, to 
his shame, or rathef, that of his age, so often bespangle with tawdry hidlliancy 
the majestic robe of the Muse, he assures us that ‘ ‘ the poet here probably, as 
everywhere else, has followed principles which will bear a strict examination.” 
Jlut the intrepidity of criticism never went farther than in the conclusion of 
this same analysis, where he unhesitatingly assigns several apocryphal plays 
to Shakspoare, gravely informing us that the last three, Sir John Oldcastle — 
A Yorkshire Tragedy — and Thomm Lord Cromwell, of which the English 
critics speak with unreserved contempt, “are not only ixnquestionably Shak- 
speare’s, hut, in his judgment, rank among the best and ripest of his works J ” 
The old bard, could he raise his head from the tomb, where none might disturb 
his bones, would exclaim, we imagine, “iVoTi toZ'i aiKciZfo /” 

It shows a tolerable degree of assurance in a critic thus to dogmatize on 
nice questions^f verbal resemblance which have so long baflied the natives of 
the coimtiy, who, on such g;uestions, obviously can he the only competent 
judges. It fmmishes a striking example of the want of discretion noticeable 
in so many of the Gorman scholars. "With all these defects, however, it 
cannot he denied that they have widely extended the limits of 'rational cri- 
ticism, and, by their copious stores of erudition, furnished the student with 
facilities for attaining ine best points of view for a comprehensive survey of 
both ancient and modern literature. 

The English -have had adrantag^, on the whole, gr^ater^bhnn those of any 
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other people, for perfecting the science of general criticism. They have had 
no academies to bind the wing of genius to the earth by their thousand wire- 
drawn subtleties. No inq^uisition has placed its burning seal upon the lip, 
and thrown its dark shadow over the recesses of the soul. They have enjoyed 
the inestimable privilege of thinking ivhat they pleased, and of uttering wliat 
they thought. Their minds, trained to independence,^ have had no occasion 
to shrink from encountering any topic, and have acquired a masculine con- 
fidence, indispensable to a tailm appreciation of the mighty and widely diver- 
sified jirodnctioiis of genius, as unfolded under the influences of as widely 
diversified institutions and national character. Their own literature, with 
chamcleou-liko delicacy, has reflected all the various aspects of the nation in 
the successive stages of its history. The rough, romantic beauties and gor- 
geous pageantry of the Elizahethan age, the stern, sublime enthusiasm of the 
Commonwealth, the cold brilliancy of Queen Anne, and the tumultuuns 
movements and ardent sensibilities of the present generation, all have been 
reflected as in a mirror, in the current of English literature, as it has flowed 
down through the lapse of ages. It is easy to understand what advantages 
this cultivation of all these ditferent styles of composition at home must give 
the critic in dive.stiug himself of narrow and local prejudice, and in appre- 
ciating the genius of foreign literatures, in each of which some one or other 
of these dilforent styles has found favour. To this mu.st be added the advan- 
tages derived from the structure of the English language itself, which, com- 
pounded of the Teutonic and the Latin, oflers facilities for a comprehension of 
other literatures not afforded by those languages, as the German and Italian, 
for instance, almost exclusively derived from but one of them. 

With all this, the English, as we have remai’ked, have made fewer direct 
contributions to general literary criticism than the continental nations, unless, 
indeed, we take into the account the periodical criticism, which has covered 
the whole field with a light skirmishing, very unlike any systematic plan of 
operations. The good effect of this (fuerilla warfare may well be doubted. 
Most of these critics for the nonce (and we certainly are competent judges on 
this point) come to their work with little previous preparation. Their atten- 
tion has been habitually called, for the most part, in other directions, and 
they throw off an accidental essay in the brief intervals of other occupation. 
Hence their views are nocessai’ily often superficial, and sometimes contra- 
dictory, as may be seen from turning over the leaves of any journal where 
literary topics are widely discussed; for, whatever consistency may be de- 
manded in politics or religion, very free scope is offered, even in the same 
ioimial, to literary speculation. Even when the article may have been the 
fruit of .a mind ripened by study and meditation on congenial topics, it too 
•often exhibits only the partial view .suggested by the particular and limited 
direction of the author’s thoughts in this instance. Tnith is not much served 
by this irregular process ; and the general illumination, indispensable to a full 
and fair survey of the whole ground, can never be supplied from such scat- 
tered and capricious gleams, thrown over it at random. 

Another obstacle to a right result is founded in the very constitution of 
review-writing. Miscellaneous in its range of topics, and addressed to a 
miscellaneous class of readers, its chief reliance for success, j,n competition 
with the thousand novelties of the day, is in the temporary interest it can 
excite. Instead of a conscientious discussion and cautions examination of the 
matter in hand, we too often find an attempt to stimulate the popular appetite 
by piquant sallies of wit, by caustic sarcasm, or by a pert, dashing confidence 
that cuts the knot it cannot readily unloose. Then, again, the spirit of 
periodical criticism would seem to be little favourable to perfect impartiality. 
The critic, shrouded in his secret trib'unal, too often demeans himself like a- 
Bteru inquisitor, •\?hose,bnsiness is rather to convict than to examine. Criti- 
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at the head of onr article will, we suspect, iiotwith- 
staudinUhe author’s brilliant reputation, never meet this same eye ot pos- 
teritv '’Though purporting to he, in its mam design, an Essay on English 
LSiture.^ ™ L feet, a mnltiforious compoimd of as many ingredients as 
oiterS into the Svitches’ cauldron, to say notlimg ot a gallery ot portraits ot 
dead and living, among the latter of whom M de Chateauhnand himself i,s 
urt thricast conspieuras. “I have treated of everything, ’ he says truly 
enL?h in his pie, “the present, the past, the future.; The parts are 
nut together in the most grotesque and disorderly imuiner, vatli some staking 
llddW, occasionaU^^^ of iacters and situations, a^^cl «ome fee s no 
■familiar to every reader. The most unpleasant _ teatiire in. the book i!= the 
ddeful lamentation of the author over the evil times on which he has fallen. 

He has indeed, lived somewhat heyoiid his tune, which was that oi 

•the Tenth, of pious memory— the good old tune ol apostolicals and absolntists, 
Soh wm nit be likely to revisit France again very soon. Indeed, ow 
SiUiSo author reminds one of some weather-beaten hulk ^vhich the tide 
hasisft hi«h and dry on the strand, and whose signals of distiess are little 
Sed by the rest of the convoy, which have trimmed their sads more dexte- 
foS ^d sweep meiTily on before the breeze The present work affords 
ghmjses, occasionally, of the authorVhappier style, which has so often fasci- 
nated us in his earlier productions. On the whole, hmveyer it ayiH add little 
to his reputation, nor, probably, much subtract from it. When a man has 
sent forth a score or two of octavoes into the world, and as good as sora^e of 
M. de Chateaubriand’s, he can hear up under a poor one now and then, ibis 
is not the first indifferent w'ork laid at his door, and, as he promises to keep 
the field for some time longer, it Avdl probably nob he 'tlie last 

We pass over the first half of the first volume to come to the Kelormation, 
the point of depai'ture, as it ivere, for modern civilizatioji. Onr author's views 
in mlation to it, as we might anticipate, are not precisely those we should 

“In a religious point of view,” he says, “the Reformation is -leading 
insensibly to 'dndifference, or the complete absence of faith ; the reason : is, 
that the independence of the mind terminates in two gulfs, doubt and 

“By a^ery natural reaction, the Refonnatioii, at its birth, rekindled the 
dW We of Catholic fanaticism. It may thus bo regarded as the indirect 
causerof the massacre of St. Barthjdlomew, the disturbances of the League, the 
assassination of 'Henry the Fourth, the murders in Ireland and of the 
revocato'Of the JBdict iffHailtea, 'and the dragomiadesi vryol* i. P* 

As to the 'tendency 'Of fhe-'Rofoimation towards deftbt and increduuty, wa 
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know that free inquiry, continually presenting new views fis the sphecrs of 
■ohacrvation is enlarged, may unsettle old prinoiples without establishing any 
fixed ones in their place, or, in other words, lead to scepticism ; hut we doubt 
if this happens more frequently than under the opposite system, inculcated 
by the Romish Church, which, % precluding examination, excludes the only 
ground of rational belief. At all events, scepticism, in the former case, is 
much more remediable than in the latter; since the subject of it, by pursuing 
his inquiries, mil, it is to be hoped, as truth is mighty, arrive at last at a right 
result I while the Romanist, inhibited from such inquiry, has uo remedy. 
The ingenious author of Doll ado's LeUers from Spain has painted in the most 
affecting colours the state of such a mind, which, declining to take its creed 
at the bidding of another, is lost in a labyrinth of doubt without a clue to 
guide it. As to charging on the Reformation the vaiious eziormiiies with 
which the above extract concludes, the idea is certainly new. It is, in fact, 
making the Protestants guilty of their own pcr-secution, and Henry the 
Rourth of his own assassination ; quite an original view of the subject, which, 
as far as we know, has hitherto escaped the attention of historians. 

A few pages farther, and we find the following information respecting the 
state of Uatholicism in our own country t 

“Maryland, a Catholic and very populous State, made common cause with 
the others, and now most of the Western States are Catholic. The progi’ess of 
this communion in the United States of America exceeds belief. There it has 
been invigorated in its evangelical aliment, popular liberty, while otli&r 
.cmmrmnio7is decline in profotind indifference.” — Vol. i.p. 201. 

We were not aware of •^is state of things. We did indeed know that the 
Roman Church had increased much of late years, especially in the Yalley of 
the Mississippi : but so have other communions, as the Methodist and 
Baptist, for example, the latter of wliich comprehends five times as many 
diseiplcs as the Roman Catholic. As to the population of the latter in the 
West, the whole number of Catholics in the Union does not amount, probably, 
to three-fourths of the number of inlxabitants in the single Western State of 
Ohio. The truth is, that, in a country where there is no established or 
favoured sect, aud where the clergy depend on voluntary contribution for 
their support, there must be constant efforts at iwoselyti.sm,' and a mutation of 
religious opinion, according to the comdetions, or fancied convictions, of the 
converts. AYhat one denomination gains another loses, till roused, in its 
turn, by its rival, new efforts are made to retrieve its position, and the 
equilibrium is restored. In the meantime, the papulation -of the whole 
country goes forward with giant strides, and each sect boasts, and boasts with 
•truth, of the hourly augmentation of its numbers. Those of the RoW^v 
Catholics are swelled, moreover, hy a considerable addition from emigr»tjca, 
many of the poor foreigners, especially the Iririi, being of that perauasion. 
But this is no ground of triumph, as it infers no increase to the sum of 
Catholicism, since what is thus gained in the hTew World is lost in theCld. 

Onr author pronounces the Reformation hostile to the arts, poetry, 
doquence, elegant literature, anil oven the spirit of military heroism. Bat 
hear his own words : 

“ The Reformation, imbued with the spirit of its founder, declared itself 
hostile to the arts. It sacked tombs, churidiqs, and monum6uts,*'and made in 
•Rrance aud England heaiis of ruins.” .... 

“The beautiM in literature will bo found to exist in a greater or less 
degree, in proportion as writers have approximated to the genius of the 
Roman Church,” , , . , 

“If the Reformation restricted genius in poetiy, eloquence, and the mts, 
it also checked heroism in war, for heroism is imagination in the military 
order.” — Vol. i. pp..l9-l-^07. 
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This is a sweeping demincifttion ; and, as lar as the arts of design are 
intended, may probably be defended. The Komisli worship, its stately ritual 
and gorgeous ceremonies, the throng of numbers assisting, in one form or 
another, at the service, all required spacious and magnificont edifices, -with the 
rich accessories of sculpture and painting, and music also, to give full effect 
to the spectacle. Kever was there a religion which addressed itself more 
directly to the senses. And, fortunately for it, the immense power and 
revenues of its ministers enabled them to meet its exorbitant demands. On 
so splendid a theatre, and under such patronage, the arts Avere called into life 
in modem Europe, and most of all in that spot which represented the cajiital 
of Christendom. It ivas there, amid the pomp and luxury of religion, that 
th.ise beautiful structures rose, witli those exquisite creations of the chisel and 
the pencil, which embodied in themselves all the elements of ideal beauty. 

But, independently of these external circumstances, tlie spirit of Catholicism 
was epinently favourable to the artist. Shut out from free inquiry— from the 
Scriptures tliemselves— and compelled to receive the dogmas of his teachers 
upon trust, the road to conviction lay less through the understanding than the 
heart. The heart ivas to be moved, the affections and sympathies to be stirred, 
as well as the senses to he dazzled. This wa.s the machinery by whicli alone 
could an effectual devotion to the faith he maintained in an ignorant people. 
It Avas not, therefore, Christ a.s a teacher delivering lessons of practical 
Avisdom and morality that was brought before the eye, hut Christ filling the 
offices of human sympathy, ministering to the poor and sorroAving, giving 
eyes to the blind, health to the sick, and life to the dead. It was Christ 
suffering under persecution, croAvned Avith thorns, lacerated Avith stripes, 
dying on the cro.ss. These sorrows and suffering.s Avere understood by the 
dullest soul, and told more than a thousand homilies. So with the Virgin. 
It was not that sainted mother of the Saviour Avhom Protestants venerate, hut 
do not worship; it was the Mother of God, and entitled, like him, to 
adoration. It Avas a .woman, and, as such, the object of tho.se romantic 
feelings Avhich Avould profane the service of the I>eity% hut Avhich are not the 
less touching as being in accordance Avith human sympathies. The respect 
for the Virgm, indeed, partook of that Avhich a Cathouc might feel for his 
tutelar .saint and his mistress combined. Orders of chivalry Avere dedicated 
to her service ; and her shrine was piled with more offerings and frequented 
by more pilgiimages than the altars of the Deity himself. Thus, feelings of 
love, adoration, and romantic honour, strangely blended, threAv a halo of 
poetic glory around their object, making it the most exalted theme for the 
study of the artist. What wonder that this suliject shoAild have called forth 
the noblest inspirations of his genius? What wonder, that an artist like 
Kaphael should have found in the simple portraiture of a Avonian and a child 
the materials for immortality ? 

It Avas something like a kindred state of feeling which called into being 
the arts of ancient Greece, when her mythology was comparatively fre,sh, and 
faith Avas easy; Avheii the legends of the past, familiar as Scripture stoiy at a 
later day, gave a real existence to the beings of fancy, and the artist, embody- 
ing these in forms of visible beauty, but finished the work which the poet had 
: begun. ; ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

The llofosmation brought other trains of ideas, and Avitli them other in- 
fluences on the arts, than these of Catholicism. Its first movements wore 
decidedly hostile, since the works of art, with which the temples Avevo adorned, 
being associated with the religion itself, became odiou-s as the symbols of 
idolatry. But the spirit of the Reformation gave thought a, new direction even 
in the cultivation of art. It was no longer sought to appeal t,o the senses by 
hriUiant display, or to waken the sensibilities by those superficial emotions 
which find relief in tear,s. A sterner, deeper feeling was- roused. The inind 
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TOS turned ■within, as it were, to ponder on tlie import of existence and its 
future destinies ; for the chains were withdrawn from the soul, and it was 
permitted to wander at large in the regions of speculation. Reason took the 
place of sentiment — .the nsefiil of the merely ornamental. Facts were substi- 
tuted for forms, eveu the ideal forms of beauty. There were to be no more 
Micliael Angelos and Raphaels j no glorious Gothic temples which consumed 
generations in their building. The sublime and the beautiful were not the 
first objects proposed by the artist. He « sought tnith — fidelity to nature. 
He studied the characters of his species as well as the forms of imaginary 

B :rfection. He portrayed life as developed in its thousand peculiarities before 
s own eyes, and the ideal gave way to the natural. In this way, new schools 
of painting, like that of Hogarth, for example, arose, which, however inferior 
in those great properties for which we must admire the masterpieces of Italian 
art, had a significanee and a philosophic depth which furnished quite as much 
matter for study and meditation. 

A similar tendency was observable in poetry, eloquence, and -works of 
elegant literature. The influence of the Reformation hero was undoubtedly 
favourable, -whatever it may have been on tlie arts. How could it be other- 
wise on literature, the wri-tten expression of thought, in which no grace of 
visible forms and proportions, no skill of mechanical execution, can cheat the 
eye with the vain semblance of genius? But it was not until the warm 
breath of the Reformation had dissolved the icy fetters w’hieh had so long 
held the spirit of man in bondage that the genial current of the soul was 
■permitted to flow, that the gates of reason were unbarred, and the mind was 
permitted to taste of the tree of knowledge, forbidden tree no longer. Where 
was the scope for eloquence when thought was stifled in the very sanctuary of 
the heart? for out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

There might, indeed, be an elaborate attention to the outward forms of ex- 
pression, an exquisite finish of verbal arrangement, the dress and garniture of 
thought And, in fact, the Catholic nations have surpassed the Protestant in 
attention to verbal elegance and the soft music of numbers, to nice rhetorical 
artifice and brilliancy of composition. The poetry of Italy and the prose ot 
France hear ample evidence hoAvmueh time ami talent have been expended on 
this beauty of outward form, the rich vehicle of thought. But where shall we 
find the powerful reasoning, various knowledge, and fearless energy of diction 
which stamp the oratory of Protestant England and America ? In France, in- 
deed, where prose has received a higher polish and classic elegance than in any 
other country, inilpit eloquence has reached an uncommon degree of excellence ; 
for though much was excluded, the avenues to the heart, as with the painter 
and the sculptor, were still left open to the orator. If there has been a defi- 
ciency in this respect in the English Church, which all will not admit, it 
arises probably from the fact that the mind, unrestricted,- has been occupied 
with reasoning rather than rhetoric, and sought to clear away old prejudaces 
and establish new truths, instead of wakening a transient sen-sibilliy, or 
dazzling the imagination with poetic flights of eloquence. That it is tbs 
fault of the preacher, at all events, and not of Protestantism, is shown by 
a striking example under our own eyes, that of our distinguished countryman, 
Dr. Clianning, whose stjde is irradiated with all the splendours^of a glowing 
imagination, showing as powerfully as any other example, probably, in 
Euf^ish prose, of what melody and compass the language is capable under the 
touch of genius instinct with genuine enthusiasm. Hot that we would recom- 
mend this style, grand and beautiful as it is, for imitation. We think we have 
, seen the ill effects of this already in more than one instance. In fact, np style 
should be held up as a model for imitation. Di’. Johnson tells us, in one of 
those oracnlar passages somewhat threadbare now, that ‘ ‘ whoever wishes to i 
attaiii an English style, ^a-mihar hut not coarse, and elegant but not ostenta' 1 
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tioas, must give his days -aad nights to the voIuiuds of Addison.” ‘With all 
deference to the great critic, who, by the formal cut of the scnleuce just 
■quoted, shows that he did not care to follow his own prescription, Ave think 
otherwise, 'Whoever would write a good English style, we should say, should 
acquaint himself with the mysteries of the language as revealed iu the ^suitings 
of the best masters, but should form his otvn style on nobody but bimself. 
Every man, at least eveij man ■with a spark of originality in his eompixsition, 
Im his own 7)eculiai’ way of thinking, and, to give it effect, it must find its 
wm out in its own peculiar language. Indeed, it is impnssihlc to se])arate 
language from thought in that delicate Llonding of both which is called style ; 
at least, it is impossible to produce the same effect with the original by any 
copy, however literal. Wo may imitate the structure of a .scnhuiee, but tlte 
ideas which gave it its peculiar propriety wc cannot imi late. Tlie. forms of 
expression that suit one man’s train of thinking no more suit another’s than 
one man’s clothes -will suit another. Tliey will be sure to be cither too large 
or too small, or, at all events, not to make what gentlemen of the needle call 
a good fit. If the party chances, as is generally the case, to bo rather under 
size, and the model is over size, this -will only ex]>o.so his omi littleness tlie 
more. There is no case more in point than that afforded by Dr, J ohuson him- 
self. His brilliant style has been the ambition of every schoolboy, and of some 
children of larger groAvth, since the days of the Ra’nibler. But the nearer they 
come to it the -w'orse. The beautiful is turned into the fantastic, and the sub- 
lime into the ridiculous. The most curious example of this within our recol- 
lection is the case of Dr. Symmons, the English editor of Milton’s prose 
writings, and the biographer of the poet. The little doctor has maintained 
throu^iout his ponderous volume a most exact imitation of the great doctor, 
his sesquipedalian words, and florid rotundity of period. With all this cum- 
brous load of brave finery on his hack, swelled to twice his original dimensions, 
he looks for all the world, as he is, like a mei-e bag of wind — a scare-crow, to 
admonish others of the folly of simil'ar depredation.?. , 

But to return. The influence of the Eeformation on elegant literature was 
noTfei* more visible than in the first great English school of poets, which came 
soon after it, at the close of the sixteenth century. The writers of that period 
displayed a courage, originality, and truth highly characteristic of the new 
revolution which had been introduced by breaking down the old landmarks of 
opinion, and gi'ring unbounded range to speculation and inquiry. Tiie first 
great .poet, Spenser, adopted the same vehicle of imagination with the Italian 
bards of chivalry, the romantic epic ; but, instead of maldng it, like thorn, a 
mere revel of fancy, with no farther object than to delight the reader by bril- 
liant combinations, he moralized Ms song, and gave it a deeper and more 
solemn import by the m3'-sterics of allegory, which, howevei' prejudicial 'to its 
cfiect as a 'wmrk of art, showed a mind too intent on serious thouglite and 
inquiries it.self to be content with the dazzling hut impotent coniscations ot 
genius, that serve no. other end than that of amusement. 

In the same manner, Shakspeare and the other dramatic writers of the time, 
instead of adopting the formal rules recognized afterward by the Erencli 
writers, their Jong I'hctorioal flourishes, their .exaggerated models of character, 

. and ideal %'ms, went freely and fearlessly into all the varieties of human 
nature, the secret depths of the soul, toucluiig on all the diversified interests 
of humanity— for he might touch on all without fear of persecution, and thus 
making his productions a storehouse of philosophy, of lessons of practical', 
wisdom, deepj yet so clear that he who i-mis may read. \ 

But the spirit of tlie Eeformation did not descend in all its fulness on the I 
MEnso. mi the appearance of Milton, yhat great poet was in heart as | 
thoroughly a Eelbrmeq, and in doctrine much more thoroughly so, than | 
Luther hunself. Jndi^iftnt at every effort to oruqh riiff spirit, and to cheat I 
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it, ill Ms own words, “of that libeity wMch rarefies and enlightens it like 
the influence of heaven,” he proclaimed the rights of man as a rational, 
immortal being, undismayed by menace and obloquy, amid a generation of 
servile and unprincipled sycophants. The blindness which cxeluded him from 
the things of earth opened to .him more glorious and spiiitualizcd conceptions 
of heaven, and aided him in exhibiting the full infineuco of those sublime 
truths which the privilege of free inquiry in religions matters had poured upon 
the mind. His muse was as eminently the child of Protestantis)n as that of 
Dante, who resembled him in so many traits of ehai-actex’, ivas of Catholicism. 
The latter poet, coming first among the moderns, after the fountains of the 
great clce]>, which had so long ovcrwhclnied the world, were broken up, dis- 
played, in Ills wonderful coiniiosjtiou, all the elements of modern instimtions 
as distiuguish(!d from those of antiquity. He finst sliowcd the full and peculiar 
influence of Chrisliauity on literatm’c, but it was Christianity under the form 
of Catliolieism. lli-> sufyoi-t, .spiritual in its design, like Miltouts, was sus- 
tained by all tlie auxiliaries of a visible and material existence. His passage 
through "the infernal abyss is a series of tragic pictures of human woe, suggest- 
ing greater refinements of cruelty than were ever imagined by a heathen poet. 
Amid all the various forms of mortal anguish, we look in vain fur the mind as 
ji means of torture. In like manner, in ascending the scale of celestial being, 
we ]iiiHS llirough a succession of hrilluint /cfcs, made up of light, music, and 
motion, increasing in .splendour and velocity, till all are lost and confounded 
in the glories oftlie Deity. Even the pencil of the great master, dipped in 
these gorgeous tints of imagination, does not shrink from the attempt to por- 
tray thb outlines of Deity itself. In this he aspired to what many of his 
countrymen in the sister arts of design have since attempted, and, like him, 
■have failed ; for who can hope to give form to the Infinite ? In the same false 
style Dante personifies the spirits of evil, including Satan him.self. Much was 
doubtless owing to the age, though much, also, must he referred to the 
genius of Catholicism, which, ayipealiiig to the senses, has a tendency to 
materialize the spiritual, as Protestantism, with deeper reflection, aims to 
spiritualize the material. Thus Milton, in treading similar ground, borrows 
his illustrations from intellectual sources, conveys the imago of the Almighty 
by his attributes, and, in the frequent portraiture which ho introduces of 
Satan, suggests only vague conceptions of form, the faint outlines of matter, 
as it were, stretching vast over many a rood, but towering sublime by the-un- 
conquerable energy of will — the fit representative of the principle, of evil. 
Indeed, Milton has scarcely anything of what may be called scenic decorations 
to produce a certain stage effect. His actors are few, and his action nothing. 
It m only by their intellectual and moral relations, by giving full scope to the 

"CherubCoDtemplatfon— 

He that soars on golflen wing, 

Guiding the flery-wheeled throne," 

that he has prepared for us visions of celestial beauty and grandeur which never 
: fade from our souls. 

In the dialogue with which the two poets have seasoned their poems, we see 
the action of \he opposite influences W'e have described. Both give vent to 
metaphysical disquisition, of learned sonnd, and much greater le»gth than the 
reader would desire ; but iu Milton it is the free discussion of a mind trained 
to -wrestle boldly on abstrusest points of metaphyBical theology, while Dante 
follows in the .same old barren footsteps which had- been trodden by the school- 
men. Both waiters -were singularly bold and independent. Dante asserted 
that liberty which should belong to the citizen ’of every free state ; that civil 
liberty which had been sacrificed in his own country by the spirit of faction. 
But M iXton claiinccka higher freedom ; a freedom of thinking ami of giving 
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utterance to thought, imcontrolled by human authority. He had fallen on 
evil times ; hut he had a generous confidence that his voice would reach to 
posterity, and ■would he a guide and a light to the coining generations. And 
truly h^ it jiroved so ; for in his -WTitings we find the germs of many of the 
boasted discoveries of our own day in government and education, so that he 
may be fairly considered a.s the morning star of that higher civilization which 
distinguishes our happier era. 

Milton’s poetical ivritings do not seem, however, to have been held in that 
neglect hy his contemporaries which is commonly supposed. He had attracted 
too much attention as a political controversialist, was too much feared for liis 
talents, as well as hated for his principles, to allow anything ’which fell from 
his pen to pass unnoticed. Although the profits went to others, he lived to see 
a second edition of Paradise Lost, and this was more than was to have been 
fairly anticipated of a composition of this nal.ure, however well executed, full- 
ing on .such times. Indeed, its sale was no evidence that its ineri ts were eoin- 
prehendecl, and may be referred to the general reputation of its author ; for wc 
find so accomplished a critic as Sir William Temple, some years later, omitting 
the name of Milton in his roll of writers Avho have done honour to modem 
literature, a circumstance which may, perhaps, be imputed to that reverence 
for the ancients which blinded Sir William to the merits of their successors. 
How could Milton he understood in his own generation, in the grovelling, 
sensual court of Charles the Second ? Hoiv could the dull eyes, .so long fas- 
tened on the earth, endure the blaze of his in.spired genius ? It was not till 
time had removed him to a distance that he could be calmly gazed on, and hi.s 
merits, fairly contemplated. Addison, as is well known, was the first to bring 
them into popular "view, hy a beautiM specimen of criticism that has perma- 
nently coimected his name with that of his illustrious subject. More than half 
a century later, another great name in English criticism, perhaps the greate.st 
in general reputation, Johnson, passed sentence of a very different kind on the 
pretensions of the poet. A production more discreditable to the author is not 
to be found in the whole of his voluminous works ; equally discreditable, 
whether regarded in an historical light, or as a sample of literary criticism. 
What shall we say of the biographer who, in allusion to that afiecting passFige 
where the blind old bard talks of himself as “in darkness, and with dangers 
compass’d round,” can coolly remark that “this darkness, had liis eyes been 
better employed, might undoubtedly have deserved compassion ?” Or what of 
the critic who can say of the most exquisite effusion of Doric minstrelsy that 
our language boasts, “surely no man could have fancied that he read Lycidas 
with pleasure, had he not known the author;” and of Paradise Lost 
that “ its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure?” Gould a more exact 
measure he afforded than by this single line of the poetic sensibility of the 
critic, and his unsuitableness for the office he had here as,sumed ? His Life of 
Milton is a humiliating testimony of the power of political and religious pre- 
iudices to waip a great and good mind from the standard of truth, in the 
estimation, not merely of contemporary excelleneej hut of the great of other 
years, over whose frailties Time might be supposed to have drawn his 
friendly mantle. 

Another half eentury has elapsed, and ample justice has been rendered to 
the fame of the poet by two elaborate criticisms ; the one in the Edinburgh 
Eeview, from tho pen pf Mr. Macaulay ; the other by Di*. Ghaiming,- in the 
' QhrisUan Examiner, since republished .in his own works ; remarkable per- 
formances, each in the manner highly characteristic of its author, and which 
have contributed, doubtless,', to draw attention to the prose compositions of 
their subject, as the criticism of Addison did to his poetry. There is some- 
thing gratifying in the circu-mstance that this great advocate of intellectual 
Hbei% should have found his most able and eloqjpent '"expositor among u^, 
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whose ]3ositioii qualifies us, in a peculiar manner, for profiting by the rich 
legacy of his genius. It was but discharging a debt of gratitude. 

Chateaubriand has much to say about Milton, for wliose writings, both 
prose and poetry, notwithstanding the difference of their sentiments on almost 
all points of politics and religion, he appeai-s to entertain the most sincere 
reverence. His criticisms are liberal and just j they show a thorough study of 
his author ; but neither the historical facts nor the reflections will suggest 
niuuh that is new on a subject now become trite to the Engli-sh reader. 

Wo may pass over a good deal of skimble-skamWo stuff about men and 
things, which our author may have cut out of his common-place hook, to 
come to his remarks on Sir Walter Scott, whom he does not rate so highly as 
mo.st critics. 

“ The illustrious painter of Scotland,” he says, “seems to me to have created 
a false class ; he has, in my opinion, confounded history and romance. The 
novelist has set about mitiug historical romances, and the historian romantic 
histories.”— Vol. ii. p. 306. 

We should have said, on the contrary, that he had improved the cha- 
racter of both ; that he had given new value to romance by building it 
on history, and now charms to histoiy by enibelli.shing it with the graee.s 
of romuuoe. 

To be more explicit. The principal historical work of Scott is the Life of 
Na^olemi. It has, unquestionably, many of the faults incident to a dashing 
style of composition, which precluded the possibility of compression and 
arrangement m the best form of which tlie subject was capable. This, in the 
end, may he fatal to the perpetuity of the work, for posterity will he much 
less patient than our own age. He will hhve a much heavier load to cany, 
inasmuch as he is to bear up under all of his own time, and ours too. It is 
very certain, then, some must go by the board ; and nine sturdy volumes, 
which is the amount of Sir Walter’s English edition, will be somewhat 
alarming. Had he confined himself to half the quantity, there would have 
been no ground for distrust. Every day, nay hour, w-e see, ay and feel, the 
ill effects of this rapid style of composition, so usual with the best writeiB of 
our day. The immediate profits which such writers arc pretty sure to got, 
notwithstanding the example of M. Chateaubriand, operate like the dressing 
improvidently laid on a naturally good soil, forcing out noxious weeds in such 
luxuriance as to check, if not ah.solutely to kill, the more healthful vegetation. 

Quantities of trivial detail find their way into the page, mixed up with graver 
matters. Instead of that skilful preparation by which all the avenues verge 
at last to one point, so as to leave a distinct impression — an impression of 
unity — on the reader, he is burned along zigzag, in a thousand directions, or 
round and round, hut never, in the cjmt of the times, “going ahead ” an inch. 

Ho leaves off pretty much where he set out, except that his memo^ may he 
tolerably well stuffed with facts, which, from want of some principle of 
cohesion, will soon drop out of it. He will find himself like a traveller who 
has been riding through a fine country; it may he, by moonlight, getting 
glimpses of everything, hut no complete, weU-illummated view of the whole 
{^‘quaU per mcertam Iwnam,’’ ka.) ■, or, r&ther, like the same traveller, 
whizzing along in a locomotive so rapidly as to get even a glimpse fairly of 
nothing, instead of making his tour in such a manner as would enable him to ' 

pause at what was worth his attention, to pass by night over the barren and 
uninteresting, and occasionally to rise to such elevations as would afford the 
best points of %’iGW for commanding the various prospect. 

The romance writer labours under no such embarrassments. He may, un- 
doubtedly, precipitate his work, so that it may laek proportion, and the nice 
arrangement required by the rules which, fifty years ago, would have con- 
demned it as a work flf artj But the .criticism of' the present day is not so 
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sq[neamisli, or, to say tratJi, pedantic. It is enougli for the writer of fiction if 
he give lolcasure ; 'and this, everybody knows, is not effected Ijy the strict 
observance of ai-tificial rules. It is of little consetiueuce how the plot is 
entangled, or whether it be untied or cut, in order to extricate Mvi. dr cematist 
persmoa. At least, it is of little consequence compai'cd with the true dedinea- 
tion of character. The story is serviceable only as it affords a means for the 
liisifiay of this ; and if the novelist but keep up the interest of his story and 
the truth of Ms characters, we easily forgive any dislocations whicli his light 
vehicle may encounter from too heedless motion. Indeed, rapi<lity of motion 
may, in some sort, lavonr him, keeping up the glow of his invention, anti 
striking out, a.s he dashes along, sparks of wit and fancy, that give a brilliant 
illuminalion to his track. But in history there must he another kind of 
proce.ss— a process at once slow and laborious. Old parchments are to he 
r.nusiickcd, ch:a'tors ami musty records to be deciphered, and stupid, worm- 
eaten olironielers, who luid much more of passion, frequently, to blind, than 

f ood sense to guide tliem, must he sifted aud compared. In short, a sort of 
[edca-like process is to be gone through, aud many an old bone is to he boiled 
over in the cauldron before it can come out again clothed in the elements of 
beauty. The dreams of the novelist — the poet of prose, on the other hand, 
are beyond the roach of art, and the magician calls up the most brilliant 
forms of iancy by a single stroke of bis wand. 

Scott, in his uistoiy, was relieved in some degi-ee from this necessity of 
stirdious research, by borrowing his theme from contemporary events. It was 
his duty, indeed, to examine evidence carefully, and sift out contradictions 
and errors. This demanded shrewdness and caution, hut not much previous 
preparation and study. It demanded, above all, candour; for it wp his 
business not to make out a case for a client, hut to weigh both sides, like an 
impartial judge, before summing up the evidence, and delivering his 
conscientious opinion, "We believe there is no good ground for charging 
Scott with having swerved from this part of his duty. Those who expected 
to see him deify his hero, and raise altars to his memory, were disappointed ; 
and so were those also, who demanded that the tail and cloven hoof should he 
made to peep out beneath the imperial robe. But this proves his impartiality. 
It would he imfair, however, to require the degree of impartiality which is to 
he expected from one removed to a distance from the theatre of strife, from 
those national interests and feelings which are so often the disturbing causes 
of historic fairness. An American, no doubt, would have been, in this respect, 
in a more favoxirahle point of view for contemplating the European drama. 
The ocean, stretched between us and the Old World, has the effect of time, 
and extinguishes, or at least cools, the hot and angry feelings which find their 
way into every man’s bosom within the atmosphere of the contest. Scott Av.'is 
a liriton, with all iho peculiarities of oue — at least of a ITorth Briton ; aiid 
the future hritoriau, wdio gathers materials from his lahom’s, will tlirow tluise 
national ])i'cdiiections into the scale in determining the probable accuracy of 
his statements. Those are not greater than might occur to any man, and 
allowance will always he made for them on the ground of a general presump- 
tion ; so that a greater degree of impartiality, by leading to false conclusions 
in this respect, would scarcely have .served the cause of truth better with 
posterity. An individnal who felt his reputation compromised ‘may have 
Joined issue on this or that charge of inaccuracy, but no such charge has come 
from any of the leading journals in the country, which would not have been 
slow to expose it, and which would not, considering the great popularity, 
md, consequently, influence of the work, have omitted, as they did, to notice 
it at all, had it afierded any obvious ground of exception on this score. 
Where, then, is the romance which our author accuses S^- Walter of blending 
with history? 
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Soolt was, in truth, master of the pictaresque^ He understood, better than 
ny historian since the time of Livy, how to dispose his lights and shades so 
as to produce the most striking result. This property of romance he had a 
right to borrow. This talent is particularly observable in the animated parts 
of his story — in his battles, for example. Ho man ever painted those terrible 
scenes with gj’eater effect. He had a natural relish Ibrmmpowdev; and his 
mottle roused, lilre that of the war-horse, at the sound of the trumpet. His i 
acquaintance with military science enabled him to employ a technical 
phraseology, just toehnical enough to give a knowing air to his descriptions, 
without embavra.ssiug the reader by a iicdantic display of unintelligible jiirgon. 
This is a talent rare in a civilian'. .Clothing can ho finer than many of his 
battle-pieces in Lifeuf Bonapadc, unless, indeed, we except one or two 
in his Hishh'y of Saj/hnul; as the fight of Banuockhurn, for example, in 
which llurus’ “ Staits wlia hae ” seems to hreatlu; in cveiy line. 

It is when treading on Scottish ground that he seems to feel all his strength. 

I seem always to step more finiily,” he said to some one, “ when on my own 
native heather. ” His mind was steqied in Scottish lore, and his bosom 
warmed with a glow for tlm age of chivalry. Accordingly, Ills delineations of 
this period, whether in history or romance, arc umivalled ; as superior in 
eifcct to those of most compilers, as the. richly-stained glass of the feudal ages 
is superior in beauty and brilliancy of tints to a modem imitation. If this he 
borrowing something from ronuiueo, it is, we repeat, no more than what is 
lawful for the historian, and explains the meaning of our assertion that he has 
improved history by the emhellishraents of fiction. 

Yet, after aU, how wide the difference between the pro'i’ineo of history’’ and 
of romance, under Scott’s own hands, may he shown hy comparing his accoxmt 
of Mary’s reigu in his History of Scotland with the same period in the novel of 
Tim Abiot, The historian must keep the beaten track of events. The novelist 
launches into the illimitable regions of fiction, provided only that Iris historic 
portraits be true to their originals. By due attention to this, fiction is -raade 
to minister to history, and may, in point of fact, contain iis much real truth — 
truth of character, though not of situation. “The difference between the 
historian and me,” .says Fielding, “is, that with him everything is falsa but 
the names and dates, while with me nothing is false but these. ” There is, at 
least, as much truth in this as in most witticisms. 

It is tlie great glory of Scott, that, hy nice attention to costume and 
character in his novels, ho has raised them to ‘historic importance, without 
impairing their interest as works of art, "Who now would imagine that he 
could form a satisfactory notion of the golden days of Queen Bess, that had not 
read Kenilworth 1 or of Eichard Coeur-de-Lion and his brave paladins, that had 
not read Ivanhoe ? Why, then, it has been said, not at once incorporate into 
regular history all these traits which give such historical value to the no-vel? 
Because, in this way, the strict trutlr which history requires would be violated. 
This cannot he. The fact is, History and Romance are too near aldn ever to 
be lawfully united. By mingling them together, a confusion is produced, like 
the mingling of day and night, mystifying and distorting every feature of the 
landscape. It is enough for the novelist if he he true to the spirit ; the 
historian must be tme, also, to the letter. He cannot coin pertinent remarks 
and anecdotes to illustrate the characters of his drama. He cannot even pro- 
vide them with suitable costumes. He must take just what Father Time has 
given him, just what ho finds in the records of the age, setting . down neither 
more nor less. How the dull ehrouielers of the old time rarely thought of 
putting down the smart sayings of the great people they biographize, stUi less 
of entering into minute circumstances of personal interest. These were too 
familiar to contemporaries to require it, and, therefore, they waste their breath 
on more solemn matters state, all important in their generation, hut not 
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trortli a rush in the present. Wliat would the historian not give, could he 
borrow those fine touches of nature with which the novelist illustrates the 
characters of liis actors—natuiul touches, indeed, hut, in truth, just as artifi- 
cial as any other part— all coined in the imagination of the writer ? There is 
the same difference between his occupation and that of the novelist that there 
is between the historical and the portrait painter. The former necessarily 
takes some great subject,, with great personages, all stiuttin" about in gorgeous 
state attire, and air of solemn tragedy ; while liis brother-artist insinuates him- 
self into the family groups, and picks out natural, familiar s(;enes and faces, 
laughing or weeping, but in the channing undress of nature. "VYhat wonder 
that novel-reading should be so much more amusing than^ history ? 

But wc have already trespassed too freely on the patience of our readers, 

' who will think the rambling spirit of our author contagious. Before dismiss- 
him, however, we will give a taste of his quality by one or two extracts, 
not very germane to English literature, hut about as much so as a great part 
of the work. The first is a poetical sally on Bonaparte’s burial-place, quite in 
Monsieur Cliateauhriand’s peculiar vein. 

“ Tlie aiilitude of Napoleon, in liis exile and his tomb, has thrown another 
kind of spell over a brilliant memory. Alexander did not die in sight of 
Greece ; he disappeared amid the pomp of distant Babylon. Bonaparte did 
not close his eyes in the presence of France ; he passed away in the gorgeous 
horizon of the torrid zone. The man who had shown himself in such power- 
ful reality, vanished like a dream ; his life, which belonged to history, co- 
operated in the poetiy of his death. He now sleeps for ever, like a hermit or 
a pariah, beneath a willow, in a narrow valley, surrounded by steep rocks, at 
the extremity of a lonely path. The depth of the silence which presses upon 
him can only be compared to the vastness of that tumult which had sur- 
rounded him. Nations are absent ; their throng has retired. The bird of the 
tropics, harnessed to the car of the sun, as Buffon magnificently expresses it, 
speeding his flight downward from the planet of light, rests alone, for a moment, 
over the ashes, the weight of which has shaken the equilibrium of the globe. 

" Bonaparte crossed the ocean to repair to his final exile, regardless of that 
beautiful sky which delighted Columbus, Vasco de Gama, and Camoens. 
Stretched upon the ship’s stern, he perceived not that unknown constellations 
were sparlmng over his head. Hi.s powerful glance, for the first time, en- 
countered their rays, "What to him were stars which he had never seen from 
Ids bivouacs, and which had never shone over his empire ? Novei'theless, not 
one of them has failed to fulfil its destiny : one half of the firmament spread 
its light over his cradle, the other half was reserved to illuminate his tomb.” 
— Vol. ii. pp, 185, 186, 

The next extract relates to the British statesman, 'William Pitt : 

“ Pitt, tall and slender, had an air at once melancholy .and sarcastic. His 
delivery was cold, Ms intonation monotonous, Ms action scarcely perceptible. 
At the same time the lucidness and the fluency of his thoughts, the logic of 
his arguments, suddenly irradiated with flashes of eloquence, rendered Ms 
talent something above the ordinary line. 

“ I frequently saw Pitt rvalldng across St. James’s Park from his own house 
to the palace. On his part, George the Third arrived from 'Windsor, after 
drinking heer"bnt of a pewter pot with the farmers of the neighbourhood ; he 
drove through the mean courts of Ms mean habitation in a grey chariot, fol- 
lowed by a few of the horse-guards. Tliis was the master of the kings of 
Europe, as five or six merchants of the city are the masters of India. ITtt, 
dressed in black, with a stocl-Mlted sword by his side, and Ms hat under his 
arm, ascended, taking two or three steps at a time. In Ms passage he only 
met with three or four emi^ants, who had nothing to do. Casting on us a 
disdainful look, he turned upMs nose and his pale f^e, aitd passed on. 
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“At home this great financier kept no sort of order : he had no regnlar 
hours for his meals or for sleep. Over head and eai^s in debt, he paid no- 
body, and never could take the trouble to cast up a bill. A mlet ik. clianilm 
managed his house. Ill dressed, without idcasure, without passion, greedy of 
power, he despised honours, and would not be auytliiug more thau 'William Pitt. 

“ In the month of June, 1822, Lord Liverpool took me to dine at his 
country-house. As >ve crossed Putney Heath, he showed me the small house 
where the son of Lord Chatham, the stAtesrhau who had had Europe in his 
]iay, and distributed witli his own hand all the treasures of the world, died in 
poverty.”— Vol. ii. pp. 277, 278. ■ 

The following extracts show the changes that have taken place in English 
manners and society, and may alibrd the “ whiskered pandour ” of our own 
day an opportunity of contrasting his style of dandyism with that of the 
preceding generation : ' 

“ Separated from the Continent by a long war, the English retained their 
manners and their national character till tlic end of the last eentury. All was 
not ye.t machine in the working classes — folly in the upper classes. On the 
same iiavemcnts where you now meet squalid figures and men in frock coats, 
you were passed by young girls with Avhite tippets, .straw hats tied under the 
chin with a riband, with a basket on the am, in which was fruit or a book ; 
all kept their eyes cast down ; all blushed when one looked at them. Erock 
coats, without any other, were so unusual in London in 1793," that a woman, 
deploring with tears the death of Louis the Sixteenth, said to me, ‘ But, my 
dear sir, is it true that the poor king was dressed in a frock coat when they out 
off his head?’ 

“ The gentlemen-farmers had not yet sold their patrimony to take up their 
residence in Loudon ; they still formed, in the House of Commons, that inde- 
pendent fraction which, transferring their sui^port from the opposition to the 
ministerial side, upheld the ideas of order and propriety. They hunted the 
fox and shot pheasants in autumn, ate fat goose at Michaelmas, greeted the 
sirloin with shouts of ‘ Roast beef for ever ! ’ complained of the present, ex- 
tolled the past, cursed Pitt and the wav, which doubled the price of port wine, 
and went to hed drunk, to begin the same life .again on the following day. 
They felt qixite sure that the glory of Great Britain would not perish so long 
as ‘ God save the King ’ was sung, the rotten boroughs maintained, the game- 
laws enforced, and hares and partridges could be sold by stealth at market,, 
under the names of lions and ostriches.” — Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280. 

“In 1822, at the time of my embassy to London, the fashionable was ex- 
pected to exhibit, at the jSrst glance, an unhappy and unhealthy man ; to have- 
an air of negligence about his person, long nails, a beard neither entire nor 
shaven, but as if grown for a moment un.awares, and forgotten during the pre- 
occupations of wretchedness ; hair in disorder j a sublime, mild, wicked eye 
lips compressed in disdain of human nature ; a Byroniaii heart, overwhelmed 
with weariness and disgust of life. 

“The dandy of the present day must have a conquering, frivolous, insolent 
look. He must pay particular attention to his toilet, wear mustaches, or a 
beard trimmed into a circle like Queen Elizabeth’s ruff, or like, the radiant 
disc of the sun. He shows the proud independence of his character by keep- 
ing his hat upon his head, by lolling upon sofas, by thrusting Iris hoots into- 
the faces of the ladies seated in admiration upon chairs before him. He rides 
with a cane, which he carries like a taper, regardless of the horse, which he 
bestridesj as it were by accident. His health must he perfect, and he must 
always have fi,ve or six felicities upon his hands. Some radical dandies, who 
have advanced the farthest towards the future, have a pipe. But, no doubt, 
all this has changed, «even during the time that I have taken to describe it.” — 
Yol. ii. 303, 304. , ^ 
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The avowed purpose of a mediSt?d translation of 

above extract is to ^ or Tn part, completed by M. Chateaubriand 

Milton into French, smee political ideas make Inm a man of 

who thinks, truly enough, that 1 during the 

our own epoch ” author emied au honoiirahlc subsistence by 

troubles of the . and he now proposes to render the Imul 

translating some of i^jg labours on a more extended scale 

and himself the same kind poet He will 

Thus he concludes : _ I old age. It is nobler and safei to 

have nourished me » Our author’s situation is an nidillerent 

Italian f “g;, , dW Ir hiLel^^ and that M. de Chateaubriand will 


BANCKOFT'S UNITED STATES.* 

JAOTAllT, 1841. 

The celebrated line of Bishop Berkeley, 

“ Westeara the coMne of empire takes its way," 
is too gratifying to national vanity not to bo often quoted ;{ though not always 
quotecf right) ; and if tvc look on it in the nature of a jirediction, the 
completion of it not being limited to any particular time, it will not be easy 
to disprove it. Had the bishop substituted “freedom” for “empire,” it 
would be already fuUy justified by experience. It is curious to observe how 
steadily the progress of freedom, civil and religious — of the enjoyment of 
those rights which may be called the natural rights of humanity— has gone 
on from east to west, and how precisely the more or less lihei'al character of 
the social institutions of a country may be determined by its geogi-aphical posi- 
tion, as falling within the limits of one of the three quarters of the ^obe 
occupied wlioUy or in part by members of the groat Caucasian family. 

Thus, in Asia we find only far-extended despotisms, in which" but two 
relations are recognized, those of master and slave : a solitary master, and a 
nation of slaves. Ho Constitution exists there to limit his authority j no 
intermediate body to counterbalance, or, at least, shield the people from its 
exercise. The people have no political existence. The monarch is literally 
the state. The religion of such countries is of the same complexion with 
their government. The free spirit of Christianity, quickening and elevating 
the sonl hy the consciousness of its glorious destiny, made few quoselytes 
there j hut Mohammedanism, with its doctrines of blind fatality, found ready 
favour with those who had already surrendered their wills— their responsi- 
bility— to an earthly master. In such countries, of course, there has 
been little progress in science. Ornamental arts, and even the literature 
of imagination, have been cultivated with various success j but little has 
been done in those pursuits which depend on freedom of inquiry, and 
aj-e connected .with the best interests of humanity. The few monuments of 
an architectural kind that strike the traveller’s eye are the cold memorials 
of pomp and selfish vanity, not those of .public spirit, ' directed to enlarge tlio 
resources and civilization of on empire. 

As we cross the boundaries into Europe, among the people of the same 
primitive stock and under the same parallels, we may imagine ourselves 
transplanted to another planet. , Man no longer grovels in the i^jist beneath a 
master’s frown. He walks erect, _ as lord of the creation, his eyes raised to 
that heaven to which his destinies call him. _He is a free agent — thinks, 
speaks, acts for himself ; enjoys the fimits of his own industry ; follows the 
careers suited to his own genius and taste ; explores fearlessly the secrets 
of time and nature ; lives under laws which he has assisted in framing ; 
justice as liis right when those laws are invaded. In his freedom nf 

* “ EKatoiy of the United States &om tlie Discovery of the American Continent. By 
George Eanaroft.” Yol. III. '♦ Boston : Charles C. Little and James Brovra. Svo., pp. 468. 
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speculation and action lie has devised various fornis of governineut. In most 
of them the inonarchical principle is recognized ; but the power of the 
monarch is limited by written or customary rules. The people at large enter 
more or less into tho exercise of government ; and a nuinei'ous aristocracy, 
interposed between them and the crown, secures them from the oppression of 
Eastern tyranny, while this body itself is so far an improvement in tlie social 
organization, that the power, instead of being concentrated in a single person— 
I>laintiif, judge, and executioner— is distributed among a large number of 
different individuals and interests. This is a great advance, in itself, towards 
popular freedom. 

The tendency, almost universal, is to advance still farther. It is this wav 
of ojiinion — ^this contest between light and darlcness, now gming forward in 
most of the countries of Eui’ope— which furnislios the point of new from 
which their history is to he studied in tho present, and, it may he, the follow- 
ing centuries ; for revolutions in society, when fonudeAl on opinion— the only 
stable fomulation, the only foundation at which the friend of humanity does 
not shudder— must bethe slow work of time ; and who would wish the good 
cause to be so precipitated that, in eradicating the old abuses which have inter- 
wovtn themselves with every stone and pillar of tho building, the noble build- 
ing itself, which has so long afforded security to its inmates, should be laid in 
ruins ? What is the best, what the worst form of government, in the abstract, 
may he matterof debate ; but there can he no doubt that the best will become ■ 
the worst to a people wdio blindly rash into it without the preliminary train- 
ing for comprehending and conducting it. Such transitions must, at least, 
cost the sacrifice of generations ; and the patriotism must be singularly pure 
and abstract which, at such cost, would purchase the possible, or even 
probable, good of a remote posterity. Vaiuous have been the efforts in the 
Old World at popular forms of government, but, from some cause oi’:. other, 
they have failed ; and however time, a wider intercourse, a greater familiarity 
with the practical duties of representation, and, not least of all, our own 
auspicious example, may prepare the European mind for the possesion of 
Republican freedom, it is very certain that, at the present moment, Europe 
is not the place for Republics. 

Tho true soil for these is our own continent, the New 'World, the last of 
tire three great geographical divisions of which we have spoken, This is the 
spot on which the beautiful theories of the European philosopher — who had 
risen to the full freedom, of speculation, while action was controlled — ^have 
been reduced to practice. The atmosphere here seems as fatal to the arbitrary 
institutions of the Old World as that has been to the democratic form.s of our 
own. It seems scarcely possible that any other organization than these latter 
should exist here. In three centuries from the discovery of the country, the 
various races by which it is tenanted, some of them from the least liberal of 
the European monarchies, have, with few exceptions, come into the adoption 
of institutions of a Republican character. Toleration, civil and religions, 
has been proclaimed, and enjoyed to an extent unknown since the world 
began, throughout tho wide borders of this vast continent. Alas ! for those 
portions which have assumed the exercise of these rights without fully com- 
prehending tlteir import; who have been intoxicated with the fumes of 
freedom instead of drawing nourishment from its living principle. 

It was a fortunate, or, to speak more properly, a providential thing, that 
the discovery of the New World was postponed to the precise period when it 
occnri’ed. Had it taken place at an earlier time — during the flourishing 
period of the feudal ages, for example— the old institutions of Europe, with 
their hallowed abuses, might have been ingrafted on this new stock, and 
instead of the fruit of the tree of life, we should have furnished only varieties 
of a kind already far exhausted and hastening to deci^. But happily, some 



important cnwrovenes m science, ■ and, aDQvq all, tlie glorious Iteforniation, gave 
an electric sliock to the intellect, long hennmbed under the influence of a 
tyrannical priesthood. It taught men to distrust authority, to trace effects 
back to their causes, to search for themselves, and to take no guide but the 
reason which God had given them. It taught them to claim the right of free 
inquiry as their inali&able birthright, and, with free inquiry, itcedom of 
'iction. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the period of the 
mighty struggle between the conflicting elemenis of religion, as the eighteenth 
and nineteenth have been tbat of the great contest for civil liberty. 

It was in the midst of this universal ferment, and in consequence of it, 
that these shores were first peopled by our Pmdtan ancestors. Here they 
found a world where they might verify the value of those theories which had 
heeu derided as risionary or denounced as dangerous iu their own laud. All 
around was free — free as nature herself : the mighty sti'eams rolling on in 
their majesty, as they had continued to roll from the creation ; the forests, 
which no luiud had violated, flourishing in primeval grandeur and beauty ; 
their only tenants the wild animals, or the Indians nearly as wild, scarcely 
lield together by any tie of social polity. Nowhere was the trace of civilized 
man, or of his curious contrivances. Here was no Star Chamber nor Court of 
High Commission ; no racks, nor jails, nor gibbets ; no feudal tyrant to grind 
the poor man to the dust on -which he toiled ; no Inquisition to pierce into 
the thought, and to make thought a crime. The only eye that was upon them 
was the eye of Heaven. 

True, indeed, in the first heats of suffering enthusiasm they did not extend 
that charity to others which they claimed for themselves. It was a blot on 
their characters, but one which they share in common with most reformers. 
The zeal requisite for great revolutions, whether in church or state, is rarely 
attended by ebarity for difference of opinion. Those who are willing to do 
and to suffer bravely for their own doctrbics, attach a value to them which 
makes them impatient of oppo.sition from others. The martyr for conscience 
sake cannot comprehend the necessity of leniency to those -who denounce 
those truths for which he is prepared to lay down his own life. If he set so 
little value on his own life, is it natural he should set more on that of others ? 
The Dominican, who dragged his victims to the fires of the Inquisition in 
Spain, freely gave np his ease and his life to the duties of a missionary among 
the heathen. The Jesuits, who suffered martyrdom among the American 
savages in the propagation of their faith, stimulated those very savages to 
their horrid massacres of the Protestant settlements of New England. God 
has nor often combined charity with enthusiasm. When Ho has done so, He 
has quoduced His noblest Avork — a More, or a Fenedon. 

But if the first settlers were intolerant in practice, they brought with them 
the living principle of freedom, which would survive when their generation 
had passed away. They could not avoid it ; for their coming here was in 
itself an assertion of that principle. They came for conscience sake — to 
worship God in their own way. Freedom of political institutions they at once 
avowed. Every citizen took his part in the political scheme, and enjoyed all 
the consideration of an equal participation in civil pri-vileges ; and liberty in 
political matters gradually brought with it a correspondingdibert^" in religious 
concerns. In their subsequent contest with tlie mother country *they learned 
a reason for their faith, and the best manner of defending it. Their liberties 
struck a deep root in the soil amid storms which shook hut could not prostrate 
them. It is this struggle with the mother country, this constant assertion of 
the right of self-government, this tendency' — feeble in its beginning, increasing 
■with increasing age—- towards Eepuhlican institutions, which connects the 
colonial history with that of the Union, and foim-s the liue point of view from 
which it is to be regarded. 
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The history of this ooimtry natrirally divides itself into three great periods : 
the Colonial, when the idea of independence was slowly and gi-adnally ripening 
in the Amej-ican mind ; the Eevoktionaiy, when this idea was maintained hy 
arms ; and that of the Union, when it was reduced to practice. The first two 
heads are now ready for the historian ; the last is not yet ripe for him. Im- 
portant contributions may be made to it in the form of local narratives, 
personal hiogi-aphies, political discussions, subsidiary documents, aud memoires 
pour servir ; but tt'e are too near the strife, too much in the dust and mist of 
the parties, to have reached a point sufficiently distant and elevated to embrace 
tlie whole field of operations in one view, and paint it in its true colours and 
proportions for the eye of posteiitj'-. We are, besides, too new as an inde- 
pendent nation, our existence has been too short, to satisfy the scepticism of 
those who distrust the perpetuity of our political institutions. I'hoy do not 
consider the problem, so important to humanity, as yet solved. Such sceptics 
arc found not only abroad hut at home. Kot that the latter suppose the 
possibility of again returning to those forms of arbitrary government which 
belong to the Old World. It would not he more chimerical to suspect the 
Emiieror Nicholas or Prince Metternich, or the citizen-ldng IjOuis Philippe, 
of being Republicans at heart, and sighing for a democracy, than to suspect 
the people of this country (above all, of New England, the most thorou^ 
democracy in existence) — who have inherited Republican principles and feel- 
ings from their ancestors, drawn them in Avith their mother’s milk, breathed 
the atmosphere of them from their cradle, participated in ’their equal rights 
and glorious priA'ileges— of foregoing tlieir birthright and falsifying their 
nature so far as to acquiesce in any other than a popular form of government. 
But there are some sceptics who, when they reflect on the fate of similar 
institutions in other coiintries ; when they sec our sister states of South 
America, after nobly rvinning their independence, split into insignificant 
fractions 5 when they see the abuses wbieh from time to time haAm crept into 
our OAvn administration, and the violence offered, in manifold ways, to the 
Constitution ; when they see ambitious and able statesmen in one section of 
the country proclaiming principles which must jjalsy the arm of the Federal 
Government, and urging the people of their own quarter to efforts_for securing 
their independence of every other quarter— there are, we say, some Avise and bene- 
volent minds among us, who, seeing all this, feel a natural distrust as to the 
stability of the federal compact, and consider tire experiment as still in progress. 

We, indeed, are not of that number, while we respect and feel the weight of 
their seniples. We sympathise fidly in those feelings, those hopes, it may he, 
Avhicli animate the great mass of our countrymen. Hope is the attribute of 
republics : it should he peculiarly so of ours. Our fortune is all in the 
advance. Wc have no past, as compared with the nations of the Old World. 
Our existence is hut two centuries, dating from our embryo state ; our real 
existence as an independent people little more than half a centuiy. We are 
to_ look forward, then, and go miward, not with vain-glorious boasting, hut 
with resolution aud honest confidence. Boasting, indecorous in all, is pecu- 
liarly so in those who take credit for the great things they are going to do, 
not those they have, done. The glorification of an Englishman or a French- 
man, _with^ a long lino of annals in his rear, may be offensive ; that of an 
American is ridiculous. But we may feel a just confidence from the past that 
we shall he true to ourselves for the future ; that, to borrow a cant phrase of 
the day, we shall he trae to our mission — the most momentous ever entrusted 
to a nation ; that there is sufficient intelligence and moral principle in the 
people, if not always to choose the ho.st rulers, at least to right themselves hy 
the ejection of bad ones when they find they have been abused ; that they 
have intelligence enough to understand that their only consideration, their 
security as a nation, is in union ; that separation into smaller communities is 


the creation of so many hostile states j that a large extent of empire, instead 
of being an evil, from embracing regions of m’econcilable local interests, is a 
benefit, since it affords the means of that commercial reciprocity which makes 
the conntry, hy its own resources, independent of every other ; and that the 
representatives drawn from these “magnificent distances" will, on the whole, 
he apt to legislate more independently, and on broader principles, than if 
occupied with the concerns of a petty state, where each legislator is swayed 
hy the paltry factions of his own village. In all this we may honestly confide ; 
but our confidence will not jiass for argument, will not be accepted as a solu- 
tion of the problem. Time only can solve it ; and until the period has elapsed 
which shall have fairly tried the strength of our institutions, through peace 
and through war, through adversity and more trying prosperity, the time will 
not have come to write Ihe history of the Union.* v 

JBut still, results have been obtained sufficiently glorious to give great con- 
sideration to the two preliminary narratives, namely, of the Colonies and the 
JKevolutinn, which prepared the way for the Union, Indeed, without these 
results, they would both, however important in themselves, have lost' much of 
their dignity and interest. Of these two narratives, the former, although less 
momentous than the latter, is most difficult to treat. 

It is not that the historian is called on to pry into the dark recesses of 
antiquity, the twilight of civilization, mystifying and magnifying every object 
to the senses, nor to unravel some poetical mythology, hangmg its metaphorical 
illusions around everything in iiatmu, mingling fact with fiction, the material 
with the spiritual, until the honest inquirer after truth may fold his arms in 
despair before he can cry d'pniKct ; nor is ho compelled to unroll musty worm- 
eaten parchments, and dusty tomes in venerable black letter, of the good 
times of honest Caxton and Wiuken de Worde, nor to go about gleaning 
traditionary tales and ballads in some obsolete provincial patois, TlJe record 
is plain and legible, and ho need never go behind it. The antiquity of his 
story goes but little more than two centuries hack ; a very modern antiquity. 
The commencement of it was not in the dark agos, but in a period of illumi- 
nation ; an age yet glowing with the imagination of Shakspeai-a and Spenser, 
the philosophy of Bacon, the learning of Coke and of Hooker. The early 
passages of his story — coeval with Hampden, and Milton, and Sidney — ^belong, 
to the times in which the same struggle for the rights of eonseienco was going 
on in the laud of our fathers a.y in onr own. There was no danger that the light 
of the Pilgrim should he hid under a bushel, or that there should he any 
deartli of chronicler or bard — such as they were — to record Ms sacrifice. And 
fortunate for us that it was so, since in this way every part of this great enter- 
prise, from its conception to its consummation, is bi'ought into the light of 

* The preceding cheering remarks on the auspicious destinies of our country were 
■written more than four year.'? ago ; and it is not now as many days since ■we have re- 
ceived the melancholy tiding.? that the project for the Annexatlorir of Texas has been 
sanctioned hy Congress. The remarks in the text on "the extent of empire” had re- 
ference only to that legitimate extent ■which might grow out of the peaceful settlement 
and civilization of a territory, sufficiently ample certainly, that already belongs to ns. 
The craving for foreign acquisitions has over been a most fatal symptom in the history 
of republics ; but ■when these acquisitions are made, as in the present "histance, in con- 
tempt of constitutional la-w, aijd in disregard of the great principles of mternational justice, 
the evil assumes a tenfold magnitude ; for it flows not so much from the single act as from 
the principle on which it rests, and which may open the way to the indefinite perpetration 
of such acts In glancing my eye over the text at this gloomy moment, and considering its 
general import, I was unwilling to let it go into the world with my name to it, ivithout 
entering my pirolost, in common with so many better and wiser in onr country, against a 
measure which every friend of freedom, both at home and abroad, may justly lament as the 
most serious shock ye* givei^to the stability of our glorious institutions. 
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clay. We are put in possession, not merely of the action, Lot of tlie motives 
which led to it ; and as to the character of the actors, are enabled to do justice 
to those who, if we pronounce from then- actions only, would seem not always 
careful to do justice to themselves- 

The embarrassment of the colonial history arises from the difficulty of 
obtaining a central point of interest among so many petty states, each inde- 
pendent of the others, and all, at the same time, so dependent on a foreign 
one as to dmpair the liistorie dignity which attaches to great, powerful, and 
self-regukted communities. This emharrassment must be overcome by the 
anthoi"s detecting, and skilfully keeping before the reader, some great principle 
of action, if .sneh exist, that may give unity, and, at the same time, import- 
ance to the theme. Such a principle did exist in that tendency to indepeu- 
dence, which, however feeble, till fanned by the breath of persecution into a, 
blaze, -was nevertheless the vivifying principle, as before remarked, of our 
ante-revolutionary annals. 

Whoever has dipped much into historical reading is aware how few have 
succeeded in weaving an liarmonious tissue from the motley and tangled skein 
of general history. The mo.st fortunate illustration of this within onr recollec- 
tion is Sismoudi’s Mpuhli^ues Italicnnes, a work in sixteen volumes, in which 
the author has brought on the stage all the various governments of Italy for a 
thousand years, and in almost every variety of combination. Yet there is a 
pervading principle in this great mass of apparently discordant interests. 
That principle was the rise and decline of liberty. It is the key-note to everj* 
revolution that occurs. It gives an kirmonious tone to the many-coloured 
canvas, which would else have offended by its glaring contrasts, and the 
startling violence of its transitions. The reader is interested in .spite of the 
trausition.s, but knows not tlio cause. This is the skill of the great artist. 
So true is this, that the same author has been able to concentrate what may 
be called the c-ssence of his bulky history into a single volume, in which he 
confines himself to the development of the animating principle of his narrative, 
sti'ipped of all the superfluous accessories, under the significant title of Mise, 
Progress, and Decline of Italian Freedom^' 

This embarrassment has not been easy to overcome by the wiiters of our 
colonial annals. The first volume of Marshall’s Life of Washington has great 
merit as a wise and comprehensive survey of this early period, but the plan is 
too limited to afford room for anything like a satisfactory fulness of detail. 
The most thorough work, and incomparably the host on the subject, pi'evious 
to the appearance of Mr. Bancroft’s, is the well-known history by Mr. 
Grahame, a truly valuable hook, in whicli the author, though a foreigner, has 
shown himself capable of appreciating the motives and comprehending the 
institutions of our Puritan ancestors. He has spared no pains in the investi- 

S tion of such original sources as were at his command, and has cojiducted 
3 impiiries with much candour, manifesting throughout the sjnrit of a 
scholar and a gentleman. It is not very creditable to his counti-ymen that 
they should have received hi.s labours with the apathy which ho tells us they 
have, amid the ocean of contemptible trash with which their press is daily 
ilcluged. But, in truth, the colonial and revolutionary story of this country 
is a theme too ungrateful to British ears for us to he astonished at any 
insensibility cf<i this score. 

Mr. Grahame’s work, however, witli aU its merit, is the work of a foreigner, 
and that word comprehends much that caimot be overcome by the best winter. 
He may produce a beautiful composition, faultless in style, accurate in the 
delineation of prominent events, full of sound logic and most wise conclusions, 
but he cannot enter into the' sympathies, comprehend all the minute feelings, 
prejudices, and peculiar ways of thinking which form the idiosyncrasy of the 
nation. What can ho know of these who has never been wsrmed by the same 
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sun, lingered among the same scenes, listened to the same tales in eliild- 
hnod, been pledged to the same interests in manhood by which these fancies 
an; nonrislied — the ]o%’es, the hates, the hopes, the fears, that go to fonn 
national cbaracter? Write as he will, he is still an alien, speaking a tongue 
in which the nation will detect the foreign accent. He may prodirce a book 
without a blemish in the eyes of foreigners ; it may even contain much for 
the instruction of the native that he would not be likely to find in his own 
literature : but it will afford evidence on every })age of its exotic origin. 
Botta's i/j’sifOT'!/ of the War of ihc EevohUim is the bc.st treatise yet compiled 
of that event. It is, as everyone knows, a most classical and alile work, 
doing justice to most of the gi'eat heroes and actions of the period ; lm.t we 
will venture to say, no wcll-informc‘d American ever turned over its leaves 
without feeling that the witer -was not nourished among the men and the 
scenes he is -[minting. With all its gre.at merits, it cannot be, at least for 
Americans, the liistcjry of tlic Bevolution. 

It is the same as in portrait-painting. The artist may catcli the prominent 
lineaments, the complexion, tin; general air, the peculiar costume of his 
subject — all that a stranger's eje will demand; hut he must not hope, unless 
he ha.s had much previous intimacy with the sitter, to transfer those fleeting 
shades of expression, the almost iinperccptihle play of features, wdiich arc 
revealed to the eye of his own laInil3^ , , 

Who would think of looking to a Freiichm.an for a history of England ? to 
an Englishman for the best liistoiy of France ? Ill fares it with the nation 
that cannot find writers of genius to tell its own story. What foreign hand 
could have painted, like Herodotus .and Thucydidc.s, the achievements of the 
Greeks? who, like Livy and Tacitu.s, have portrayed the shifting character 
of the Eoman, in his rise, meridian, and decline ? Had the Greeks trusted 
their story to these same Eomans, what W'Oiild have been their fate with pos- 
terity ? Let the Carthaginians teU, All that remains of this nation, the 
proud rival of Eome, who once divided with her the empire of the Mediter- 
ranean, and surpassed her in commerce and civilization — nearly all that now 
remains to indicate her character, is a poor proverb, Piinica ftdes, a brand of 
infamy given by the Eoman historian, and one which the Eomans merited 
probably as richly as the Carthaginians. Yet America, it is too true, imr.st go 
to Italy for the best history of the Eevolution, and to Scotland for the best 
historj^ of the Colonies, itapirily, the work before us bids fair, when com- 
pleted’, to supply this deficiency ; and it is quite time we should turn to it. 

Mr. Bancroft’s first two volumes have been too long before the public to 
require anything to he now' said of them. Indeed, the first has already been 
the subject of a ])articular notice in this journal. These volumes are mainly 
occupied with the .settlement of the country by the different colonies, and the 
institutions gradually established among them, with a more paidicrilar illus- 
tration of the remarkable features in their character or ^policy. 

Ill the present volume the immediate point of view is somewhat changed. 
It w'as no longer necessary to treat each of the colonies separately, and a 
manifest advantage in respect to nnitj'- is gained by their being brought more 
under one aspect. A more jiromineut feature is gradually developed by the 
relations with tlie mother country. This is the mercantile system, as it is 
called by economical w'riters, which distinguishes the colonial policy of modern 
Europe i&'om that of ancient. The great object of this .S3'stem rvas to get as 
much profit from the colonies, ivith as Ettle'eo.st to the mother countiy, as 
possible. The former, instead of being regarded as an integral part of the 
empire, -were held as propert}', to be dealt -H'ith for the benefit of the propri- 
etors. This -was the gi-eat object of legislation, almost the sole one. The 
system, so different from anything knowm in antiquity, rvas introduced by 
the Spaniards and Portuguese, and by them carried to an extent wdiich no 
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otlier nation lias cared to Mlow. By the most cruel and absurd system of 
prohibitory legislation, their colonies were cut off from intercourse with all 
but the parent country ; and, as the lattp was unable to supply their demands 
for even the necessaries of life, an extensive contraband trade ivas introduced, 
which, without satisfying the wants of tlie colonies, corrupted their morals. 
It is an old story, and the present generation has witnessed the results, in the 
ruin of tliose fine countries and the final assertion of their iudepcudonce, 
which the degraded condition in which they have so long been held has 4 ; 
wholly unfitted them to enjoy. 

The English go vernmeut was too wise and liberal to press thus heavily on 
its transatlantic subjects ; but the policy was simriar, consisting, as is well 
known, and is ably delineated in these volumes, of a long series of restrictive 
measures, teiuling to cramp their free trade, manufactiu’es, and agriculture, 
and to secure the commercial monopoly of Great Britain. This is" the ])oint 
from which events in the present volume are to be more immediately contem- 
plated, all subordinate, like those in the preceding, to Unit leailing principle 
of a Rei>ublic:in tendency — the centre of attraction, controlling the movements 
of the numerous satellites in our colonial system. 

The introductory chapter in the volume opens with a view of the English 
Revolution in 1688, which, though not popular, is rightly (iharaetcrizcd an 
leading the way to popular liberty. Its gi’cat object was the security of 

S erty ; and our author has traceil its operation, in connection with the 
ual progress of commercial wealth, to give greater authority to the mdr- 
cautilc system. ^Ye select the following original sketch of the character of 
■Vrilliam the Third ■ 

“ The character of the new monarch of Great Britain could mould its policy, 
hut not its constitution. True to his purposes, he yet wins no sjunpathy. In 
political sagacity, in force of will, far superior to the English statesmen who 
environed him ; more tolerant than his ministers or las parliaments, the 
childless man seems like the unknown cliaracter in algebra, which is intro- 
duced to form the equation, and dismissed when the problem is solved. In 
his person thin and feeble, with eyes of a hectic lustre, of a temperament 
inclining to the melancholic, in conduct cautious, of a self-relying humour, 
with abuiing impressions respecting men, he sought no favour, and relied for 
success on Jus own inflexibility, and the greatness and maturity of his designs. 
Too wise to be cajoled, too firm to be complaisant, no address could sway his 
resolve. In Holland he had not scrupled to derive an increased power from 
the crimes of rioters and assassins ; ui England, no filial respect dimini, shed 
the energy of his ambition. Mis exterior was chilling ; yet he had a pas- 
sionate delight in houses and the chase. In conversation lie was abrupt, 
speaking little and slowly, and with repulsive dryness ; in the day of battle 
ho was all activity, and the highest energy of life, without kindling his 
pas.sions, animated his frame. His tract in Providence was so connected with 
faith ill general law.s, that in every action lie sought the principle which 
should range it on an absolute decree. TJuus, unconscious to himself, ho had 
sympathy with tlie people, who ahvays have faith in Providence. ‘ Do you 
dread death in my company ? ’ he cried to the anxious sailors, when the ice on 
the coast of Holland Iiad almost crashed the boat that was bearing him to the 
sliore. Courage and pride pervaded the reserve of the prince, who, spurning 
an alliance with a bastard daughter of Louis XIV,, had made himself the 
centre of a gigantic^ opppsition to Prance. For England, for the English 
people, for English liberties, he had no affection, indifferently employing the 
Whigs, who found their pride in the Revolution, and’ the Torie.s, who had 
opposed his elevation, and who yet were the fittest insti’uments ‘ to carry the 
prerogative high.’ One great passion had absorbed his breast— the inde- 
pendence of his native coxmtrj'-. The harsh eneroachmepts of Louis XIV,, 


wHclx in 1672 had made William of Oian^ a revolutionary stadtholder, now 
assisted to constitute him a revolutionary king, transforming tho impassive 
champion of Dutch independence into the defender of the liberties of Europe." 
— VoL iii pp, 2’-4. 

The chapter proceeds to examiue the relations, not always of the most 
friendly aspect, between England and the colonies, in which Mr. Bancroft 
pa 3 ’s a well-meiited tribute to the enlightened policy of Penn, and the tran- 
quillily he secured to his settlement. At the close of the chapter is an account 
of that lamentable — farce, we should have called it, had it not so tragic a 
■ conclusion— ’the Salem witchcraft. 

Our author has presented some very striking sketches of these deplorable 
scenes, in which poor human nature appears in as humiliating a plight as 
would he possible in a civilized country. The Inquisition, fierce as it was, 
and mD.st luircdenting in its persecutions, had something in it respectable in 
comparison 'U'ith this wretched and imbecile self-delusion. The historian does 
not shrink from distributing his censure, in full raeasure, to those to whom 
he thinks it belo-ugs. Tho erudite divine, Cotton Mather, in particular, would 
feel little pleasure, iu the contemplation of the poitrait sketched for him on 
this occasion. Vanity, according to Mr. Bancroft, "was quite as active on 
incentive to his movements as religious zeal and if lie began with the latter, 
there seems no reason to doubt that pride of opinion, mi unwillingness to 
expose his error, so humiliating to the world, perhaps even to his own heart, 
were powerful stimulants to his continuing the course he had begun, though 
others faltered iu it. 

Mr. Bancroft has taken some pains to show that the pros(icutions were 
conducted before magistrates not appointed by the peojAe, but the cro’ivn ; 
and that a stop was not put to them till after tho meeting of the representa- 
tives of tho people. This, in our view, is a distinction somewhat fanciful 
The judges held their commissions from the governor ; and if he was appointed 
by the crown, it was, as our author admits, at the suggestion of Increase 
Mather, a minister of the people. The accxisers, the witnesses, the jurors, 
were all taken from the people. And when a stop was put to farther pro- 
ceedings by tho seasonable delay interposed by the general court, before the 
assombliug of tho " legal colonial" tribunal (thus giving time for the iUrxsion 
to subside^ it was, in part, from the apprehension that, in the rising tide of 
accusation, no man, however elevated might be his character or condition, 
would he safe. 

In the following chapter’, after a lull exposition of the prominent features 
in tile sy.stem of commcroial monopoly which conti’olied the affairs of the 
colonies, we are introduced to the great discoveries in the northern and western 
regions of the continent, made by tho Jesuit missionaries of France. UsTothing 
is more extraordinary iu the history of this remarkable order than their hold 
enterprise in spreaiung theii- faith over this boundless wilderness, in defiance 
of the most appalling obstacles which man and nature could present. Faith 
and zeal triumphed over ail, and, combined -with science and the spirit of 
adventure, laid open unknown regions in the heart of this vast continent, 
tlien roamed over by the bulfaio and the savage, and now alive ■with the busy 
hum of an industrious and civilized population. 

Tho historian has diligently traced the progress of the missionaries in 'their 
journej’s into the western territoiy of Michigan, ‘Wisconsin, Illinois, down tho 
deep basin of the Mississippi to its mouth. He has identified the scenes of 
some strilting events in the history of discovery, as, among others, tho place 
•where Marqiiette first mot the Illinois tribe, at Iowa. No preceding writer 
has brought into view the results of these labours in a compass which may 
he embraced, as it jvere, in a single glance. Tho character of this order, and 
their fortune, form one q| the most remarkable objects for contemplation- in 
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the history of man. Springing np, £» it were, to prop the crumbling edifice 
of Catholicism when it was reeling under the first shock of the Reformation, 
it took up its residence, indifferently, within the precincts of palaces, or in 
the boundless plains and forests of the wilderness ; held the consciences of 
civilized monarchs in its keeping, and_ directed their counsels, Asdiilc, at 
the same time, it was gathering barbarian nations under its banners, and 
pouring the light of civilization into the farthest and darkest quarters of the 
globe. 

“The establishment of ‘the Society of Jesus,’ ” says Mr. Bancroft, “by 
Loyola had been contemporary with the Eeformation, of which it was dcsigneil 
to arrest the jnogress, and its complete organization belongs to the period 
when the first full oilition of Calvin’s ImtUiites saw the light. Its members 
were, by its rules, never to become prelates, and could gain power and dis- 
tinction only by influence over mind. Their vorvs were poverty, chastity, 
absolute olicdience, and a constant readiness to go on missions against heresy 
or heathenism. Their cloisters became the best schools in the world. Eman- 
cipated, ill a great degi-ee, from the forms of piety, separated from domestic 
ties, constituting a community essentially intellectual as well as essentially 
plebeian, bound together hy the most perfect orgauization, and having for 
their einl a control over opinion among tho scholars and courts of Eiuope, and 
throughout the habitable globe, the order of the Jesuits held as its ruling 
maxims tho widest diffusion of its influence, and the close.st internal unity. 
Immediately on its institution, their missionaries, kindling with a heroism 
that defied every danger and endured every toil, made their way to the ends 
of the earth ; they I’aised the emblem of man’s salvation on the Moluccas, in 
Japan, in India, in Thibet, in Cochin China, and in China ; they penetrated 
Ethiopia, and reached tho Abyssinians ; they planted missions among the 
Cafl'res ; in California, on tho hanks of the Mararihon, in the plains of Para- 
guay, they invited the wildest of barbarians to the civilization of Chris- 
tianity.” 

“Eeligious enthusiasm,” he adds, “colonized Hew- England ; and religious 
enthusiasm founded Montreal, made a conquest of the wilderness on the upper 
Lakes, and explored the Mississippi, Puritanism gave Hew-England its 
worship and its schools ; the Roman Church created for Canada its altars, its 
hospitals, and its seminaries. The influence of Calvin can be traced to every 
Hew-Englaud village; in Canada, the monuments of feudalism and the 
Catholic’ Church stand side by side ; and the names of Montmorenci and 
Bourbon, of Levi and Conde, are mingled with memorials of St. Athanasius 
and Augustin, of St. Francis of Assisi, and Ignatius Loyola.” — Ihid. pp. 120, 
121 . 

"We hardly know which to select from the many brilliant and spirited 
sketidies in which this part of the story abounds. Hone has more interest, 
on the whole, than the discovery of the Mississippi hy Marquette and Ms 
companions, and the first voyage of the white men dovra its majestic waters. 

“ llohold, then, in 1673, on tho tenth day of June, the meek, single-hearted, 
unpretending, iliustrions Marquette, -with Joliet for his associate, five French- 
men as his companions, and two Algonquins as guides, lifting their two 
canoes on their backs, and walking across Uio narrow portage that divides the 
Fox River frjin the Wisconsin, They reach tho water-shed ; uttering a special 
prayer to the immaculate Yirgin, they leave the streams that, flowing onward, 
could have borne their greetings to the Castle of Quebec ; already they stand 
hy the Wisconsin. ‘The guides returned,’ says the gentle Marquette, ‘leav- 
ing us alone in this unknown land, in the hands of Providence.’ Franco and 
Christianity stood in the valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad 
Wisconsin, the discoverers, aS they sailed west, went solitarily down the 
stream, between alternate prairies and hill-sidos, bj^holdihg neither man no» 
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the -wonted beasts of the forest : no sound broke the appalling silence but 
the ripple of their cauoe and the lowing of the buffalo. In seven days ‘they 
entered happily the Gr-eat River, with a joy that could not he expressed and 
the two birch-bark canoes, raising their happy sails under new skies and to 
unknown breezes, floated gently down the calm magnificence of the ocean 
stream, over the broad, clear sandbare, the resort of innumerable water-fowd— • 
gliding past islands that swelled from the bosom_ of the stream, -ivitli their 
tufts of massive thickets, and between the wide plains of Illinois and Iowa, all 
garlanded as they -were with majestic forests, or chequered by island grove and 
the open vastneas of the xuairie. 

“ About sixty letigues below the mouth of the ‘Wisconsin, the w’esteni bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men ; a little footpath was 
di.scerned leading into a beautiful prairie ; ami, leaving the canoes, Joliet and 
Max'quetto resolved alone to brave a meeting -with the savages. After walking 
six miles, they beliuhl a village on the baixks of a rivei', and tw’-o others on a 
slope, at a distance of a mile and a half from tho first. The river was the 
Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Jloiuguxia, of which we have corrupted the name into 
De.s Moines. Marquette and Joliet were the first white men -who trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The 
Indians hear j four old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 
pipe brilliant with many-coloured pluxnes. ‘ We are Illinois,’ said they ; that 
is, when translated, ‘ Wo are men and they oliered the calumet. An aged 
chief received them at his cabin with upraised hands, exclaiming, ‘ How beau- 
tiful is the sun, Frenchmen, when thou comest to -visit us ! Our whole village 
a-waits thee ; thou shalt enter in peace into all our dwellings.’ And the 
pilgrims were followed by the devouring gaze of an astonished crowd. 

“At the great council, Marquette published to them the one true God, 
their creator. Ho spoke, also, of the great captain of tho French, the governor 
of Canada, who had chastised the Five Ffations and commanded peace ; and 
he questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed 
its banks. For the messengers who announced the subjection of the Iroquois, 
a magnificent festival was jirepared of hominy, and fish, and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. 

“After six days’ delaj’-, and invitations to new visits, the chieftain of the 
tribe, -with hundreds of warriors, attended the strangers to their canoes ; and, 
selecting a peace-pipe embellished with tho head and neck of brilliant birds, 
and all feathered over with plumage of various hues, they hung around 
Marquette the mysterious arbiter of peace and war, the sacred calumet, a safe- 
guard among the nations. 

“ The little group proceeded onward. ‘ I did not fear death,’ says Mai’quette; 
‘ I should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for the glory 
of God.’ They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the appearance of 
monsters ; they heard at a distance the noise of -the waters of the Missouri, 
known to them by the Algonquin name of Pekitanoni ; and when they came 
to the most beautiful confluence of waters in the world — ^where the swifter 
Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Mismssippi, drag^ng it, as it 
were, hastily to the sea — ^the good Marquette resolved in his heart, antici- 
pating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river -to its source ; 
to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a westerly flowing 
stream, to publish the Gospel to all the people of this Hew World. 

“ In a little less than forty leagues, the canoes floated past the Ohio, -which 
was then, and long afterward, called the Wabash. Its banks were tenanted 
by numerous villages of tho peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. 

“The thick canes *egia to appear so close and strong that the buflalo co-old 
break through them ; -^he insects become intolerable; as a shelter against 
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the suns of July, the sails are folded into an awning. The prairies vanish ; 
thick forests of whitcAvood, admirable for their vastuess and height, crowd 
even to the skii't of the pebbly shore. It is also observed that, in the land of 
the Cbickasas, the Indians have guns. 

“Near the latitude of thiity-three degi’ees, on the western hank of the 
Mississippi, stood the vOIage of - Mitchigamea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of De^ Soto. ‘ Now,’ thought Marquette, 

* we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin.’ Armed with bows and arrows, 
with chi])s, axes, and bucklers, amid continual Avhoops,^ the natives, bent on 
war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees ; but, at 
the sight of the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, God touched the hearts of 
the old men, who cheeked the impetuosity of the young, and, throwing their 
boAvs and quivers into the canoes ns a token of peace, they prepared ahospi^ablfl 
welcome. 

“ The next day, a long Avooden canoe, containing ten men, escorted the dis- 
coverers for eight or ten leagues, to the village of AkanseCj the limit of their 
A'oyage. They had left the region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst of tha 
Sioux and Ghickasas, could speak only by an interin’eter, A half league above 
Akausea they were met by two boats, in one of AA-hich stood the commander, 
holding in his hand the peace-pipe, and singing as he drew near. After offer- 
ing the pipe, he gave bread of maize. The Avealth of Ms tribe consisted in 
buffalo-skins ; then- weapons 'were axes of steel— a proof of commerce with 
Europeans. 

“ Tims had our travellers descended below the entrance of the Arkansas, to 
the genial climes that have almost no Aviuter hut rains, beyond the bound of 
the Huron and Algonquin languages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of 'Mexico, 
and to tribes of Indians that .had obtained European arms by traffic with 
Spaniards or with Virginisi. 

“So, having spoken of God and the mysteries of the Catholic faith ; having 
become certain that the Father of Elvers Avent not to the ocean east of FloridS 
w yet to the Gulf of California, ■ Marquette and Joliet left Akansea and 
ascended the Mississippi 

“At the thirty- eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Illinois, and 
discovered a cpuntiy without its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful 
prairiea, covered with buffaloes and stags ; for the loveliness of its riAoilets, 
and, the prodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and of a species of parrots 
and wild tarkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated 
Marquette to come and reside among them. One of tlieir chiefs, Avith their 

S mcn, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Itake Michigan ; and, 
the end of September, all Avere safe in Green Bay. 

“Joliet returned to Quebec to announee the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Oolhert ; the unaspiring Marquette 
remained to preach the Gospel to the Miainis, who dAvclt in the north of 
lUiuois, round Cliicago, Two years afterward, sailing from Chicago to Macki- 
naw, he entered a little river in Miclugan. Erecting an altar, he said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic Church ; then, begging the men Avho conducted 
Ms canoe to leave him alo<ne for half an hour 

* ‘lathe darldiBgAvood, 

Amid the cool and silence, ho knelt doAA'n, 

And offered to the Mightiest Bolenm thanlB 
' And supplication.* 

Afc Ihe end of lie half hour they went to seek Mm, and he was no more. The 
^>od missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen asleep on the margin of the 
stream, that bears Ms name. Hear its mouth the canoe-ipen dug his grave in 
the sand. Eibbe after, the foresit rangers, if in ^nger on Lake Mrchigan, 
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would iuvoke Ids name. The people of the West wai build hia montunent." — 
Ibid. pp. 157, 162. 

The list of heroic adventurers in the path of discovery is closed by La 
SsUe, the chivalrous Frenchman of whom we have made particular record in 
a previous number of this journal,* and whose tremendous journey from the 
Illinois to the French settlements in Canada, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles, is also noticed by Mr. Bancroft. His was the fii'st European bark that 
emerged from the mouth of the Mississippi ; and Mr. Bancroft, as ho notices 
the event, and the feelings it gave rise to in the mind of the discoverer, gives 
utterance to his own in language truly sublime : 

^‘As ho raised the cross by the Arkansas — as he planted the arras of France 
near the Gulf of Mexico, he anticipated the future affluence of emigrants, and 
heal’d in the distance the footsteps of the advancing multitude that were 
coming to take possession of the valley.” — Ibid, p, 168. 

This descent of tlie Great River our author places without hesitation iii 
1682, being a year earlier than the one assigned by tis in the article referred 
to.+ Mr. Bancroft is so familiar ivith tlie whole ground, and has studied the 
subject so carefully, that groat weight is due to his opinions ; but he has not 
explained the precise authority for his conclusions in tJiis particular. 

This leads us to enlarge on what we consider a defect in our author’s present 
plan. His notes are discarded altogether, and liis references tmnsferred from 
the bottom of the page to the side margin. This is very objectionable, not 
merely on account of the disagreeable efiect produced on the eye, but from the 
more serious inconvenience of want of room for very freguont and accurate re- 
:^ace. Titles are necessarily much abridged, sometimes at the expense of 
perspicuity. The first reference in this volume is “ Hallam, iv. 374 ; ” the second 
18 Archdale,” Now Hallam has written several works, published in various 
forms and editions. As to the second authority, ive have no means of identify- 
ing the passage at all. This, however, is not the habit of Mr. Bancroft where 
tlie fact is of any great moment, and his references throughout are abundant. 
But the practice of references in the side margin, though warranted by high 
authorify, is imfavourahle, from want of room, for very frequent or very 
minute specification. 

The omission of notes we consider a still greater evil. It is true, they lead 
to great abuses, are often the vehicle of matter which should have been in- 
corporated in the text, more frequently of irrelevant matter which should not 
have been admitted anywhere, and thus exhaust the reader’s patience, while 
they spoil the effect of the work by drawing the attention from the continuous 
flow of the narrative, chocking the heat that is raised by it in the reader’-s 
mind, and not nnfreqiiently jarring on his feelings by some misplaced witti- 
cism, or smart attempt at one. For these and the like reasons, mtoy com- 
petent critics have pronoimoed against the use of notes, considering that a 
writer who could not bring all he had to say into the compass of his text was 
a bungler. Gibbon, who practised the contraiy, intimates a regret in one of 
his letters that he had been overruled so far as to allow his notes to be printed 
at the bottom of the page instead of being removed to the end of the volume. 
But from all this we dissent, especially in reference to a work of research like 
the present History, We are often desirous here to have the assertion of the 
author, or the sentiment quoted by him, if important, verified by the original 
extract, especially when this is in a .foreign language. "We wan^ to see the 

e unds of his conclusions, the scaffoiding by which he has raised his strilc- 
e; to estimate the true value of his authoritu® ; to know something of their 
characters, positions in society, and the probable influences to which they were 
exposed. Where there is contradiction, we want to see it stated ; the pros and 
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thecoji?, and the grounds for rejecting this- and admitting that. "We -want to have 
a reasju for our faith, otherwise we are merely led blindfold. _ Onr guide may 
be an excellent guide ; he may have travelled over the path till it bus become 
a beaten traclc to him j but we like to use our own eyesight too, to observe 
.somewhat for ourselves, and to know, if possible, why he Las taken this 
particular road in preference to that which his predecessors have travelled. 

The objections made to notes are founded rather on the abuse than the 
proper use of them. Gibbon only wished to remove his own to the end of his 
Volume; though in this we think he erred, from the difficulty and frequent 
disappointment which the reader must have experienced in consulting them 
—a disappointment of little moment when unattended by difficulty. But 
Gibbon knew too well the ivorth of this part of his labours to liim to wi.sh to 
discard them altogether. He knew his reputation stood on them a,s intimately 
as on his narrative. Indeed, they supply a body of criticism, and well- 
selected, well-digested learning, which of itself would make the reputation of 
any .scholar. Many accomplislied writers, however, and Mr. Bancroft among 
the number, have come to a different conclusion ; and he has formed his, 
probably, with deliberation, having made the experiment in both fonns. 

It is time, the fulness of the extocts from original sources vitli which his 
text is inlaid, giving such life and presence to it, and the frequency of his re- 
ferences, supersede much of the necessity of notes. We should have been 
very glad of one, however, bf the kind Ave are speaking of, at the close of his 
expedition of La Salle. 

We have no room for the discussion of the topics in the next chapter, re- 
lating to the hostilities for the acquisition of colonial territory between France 
and England, each of them pledged to the same system o f commercial mo. 
nopoly, but must pass to the author’s account of the aborigines east of the 
Mississippi. In this division of his subject he brings into view the geogra- 
phical positions of the miraerons tribes, their languages, social institutions, 
religious faith, and probable origin. .411 these copious topics are brought 
within the compass of a hundred pages ; arranged with great harmony, and 
exhibited with perspicuity and sin^ar richness of expression. It is, on the 
whole, the most elaborate and fini^ed portion of the volume. 

His remarks on the localities of the tribes, instead of a barren muster-roll 
of names, are constantly enlivened by picturesque details connected Avith their 
situation. His strictures on their various languages are conceived in philo- 
sophical spirit. The subject is one that has already employed the pens of the 
ablest philologists in tliis country, among whom it is only necessary to men- 
tion the names of Du Ponceau, Pickering, and Gallatin. Our author has 
evidently bestowed much labour and thought on the topic. He examines the 
peculiar "structure of the languages, Avhich, though radically different, bear a 
common resemblance in their compounded and synthetic organization. He 
has omitted to notice the singular excemtionto the polysynthetic formation 
of the Indian languages presented by the Otomie, which has affoz’ded a Mexican 
philologist so ingenious a parallel in its structure with the Glimcse. Mr. 
Bancroft concludes liia review of them by admitting the copiousness of their 
combinations, and by inferring that this copiousness is no evidence of care and 
cultivation, but the elementary form of expression of a rude and unemlized 
people ; in proof of which he cites the example of the partially civilized 
Indian in accommodating his idiom gradually to the analytic structure of the 
Edropean languages. Jlay not this be explained by the circumstance that the 
influence under which he makes this, like his other changes, is itself Euro- 
pean ? But we pass to a more popular theme — the religious faith of the red 
man, whose fanciful superstitions sire depicted hy our author Avith highly 
poetical colouring. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

“ The red man, unaccustomed to generalization, obtained no conception of an 
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absolute substance, of a self-existent being, but saw a divinity in every power. 
Wherever there was being, motion, or action, there to him was a spirit; and, 
in a special manner, wherever there appeared singular excellence among 
beasts, or birds, or in the creation, there in him was the presence of a divinity. 
When he feels lus pulse throb, or Ids heart heat, he knows that it is a spirit. 
A god resides in the flint, to give forth the kindling, cheering lire ; a spirit 
resides in the mountain cliff ; a spirit makes its abode in the cool recesses 
of the grottoes which nature has adorned ; a god dwells in each ‘ little grass’ 
that springs miraculously from the earth. ‘The woods, the wilds, and the 
watere respond to savage intelligence ; the stars and the mountains live ; the 
the river, and the hike, and the waves have a spirit.’ Every hidden agency, 
every mysterious influence, is pcrsonilied. A god dwells in the sun, and in the 
moon, anil in the firmament ; the spirit of the- morning reddens in the eastern 
sky ; a deity is present in the ocean and in the fire ; the crag that overhangs 
the river has it.s genius ; there is a spirit to the waterfall ; a household god 
dwells in the Indian’s -wigwam, and consecratas his home ; spirits climb upon 
the forehead to weigh down the eyelids iii sleep, IS'ot the heavenly bodies 
only, the sky is filled with spirits that minister to man. To the savage, 
divinity, lirokcn, as it ivere, into an infinite number of fragments, fills all 
place and all being. The idea of unity in the creation may exist contem- 
poraneously, but it e,xisted only in the germ, or as a vague belief derived from 
the liarniony of the universe. Yet faith in the Great Spirit, when once pre- 
sented, was promptly seized and appropriated, and so infused itself into the 
heart of remotest tribes, that it came to bo often considered as a portion of 
their original faitli. Their shadowy aspirations and creeds assumed, through 
the reports of missionaries, a more complete development, and a religious 
system was elicitedfrom the pregnant but rude materials.” — Ibid. pp. 285, 286. 

The following pictures of the fate of the Indian infant, and the shadowy 
pleasures of the land of spirits, have also much tenderness and beauty : 

“The same motive prompted them to bury with the warrior his pipe 
and his manitou, his tomahawk, quiver, and bow ready bent for action, and 
his most splendid apparel ; to jikce by his side liis bowl, his maize, and his 
venison, for the long journey to tlvo country of his ancestors. Festivals in 
honoiu- of the dead were also frequent, when a part of the food was given to 
the flames, that so it might serve to nourish the departed. The traveller 
would find in the forests a dead body placed on a scaffold erected upon piles, 
carefully wrapped in bark for its shroud, and attired in warmest furs. If a 
mother lost her babe, she would cover it with hark, and envelop it anxiously in 
the softest beaver-skins ; at the burial place she would put by its side its cradle, 
its beads, and its rattles j and, as a last service of maternal love, would draw 
milk from her bosom in a cup of bark, and burn it in the fire, that her infant 
might still find nourishment on its solitary journey to the land of shades. Yet 
the new-horn babe would be buried, not, as usual, on a scaffold, but by the 
wayside, that so its spirit might secretly steal into the bosom of some passing 
matron, and he bom again under happier auspices. On burying her daughter, 
the Chippewa mother adds, not snow-shoes, and heads, and moccasins only, 
but (sad emblem of woman’s lot in the wilderness !) the cariying-belt and the 
paddle. ‘I know my daughter will be restored to me,’ she once ^aid, as she 
clipped a lock of hair as a memorial ; * by this lock of hair I shall discover 
her, for I shall take it with me ; ’ alluding to the day when she too, with her 
carrying-belt and paddle, and the little relic of her child, should pass through 
the grave to the dwelling-place of her ancestors.” 

“The faith, as well as the sympathies of the savage, descended also to 
inferior things. Of each kind of animal they say there exists one, the .source 
and origin of all, of a vast size, the type and original of the whole class. 
From the immense iifrrisible beaver come all the beavers, by whatever run of 
^ K 
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■water they are found ; the same is teue of tlio elk ami buffalo, of the eagle and 
robin, of tlie meanest quadruped of tlic forest, of the smallest insect that 
buzzes in tho air. There lives for each class of animal this invisible, vast 
type, or elder brother. Thus the savage established his right to be classed by 
philosophers in the rank of Realists, and his chief effort at generalization -was 
a reverent exercise of the religious sentiment. 'Where these older brothers 
dwell they do not exactly know ; yet it may bo that tho giant manitous, 
which are brothers to beasts, are bid beneath tho waters, and that tho.s6 of the 
birds make their homes in the blue sky. But tho Indian holieves also, of each 
individual animal, that it posisscsses the mysterious, the indestructible principle 
of life ; there is not a breathing thing but has its shade, which never can 
poi'isli. Regarding himself, in comparison with other animals, but as the first 
among co-ominate existences, he respects the brute creation, and. assigns to it, 
as to himself, a perpetuity of being. ‘ Tlie ancients of these lands believed 
that the warrior, when released from life, renews the passions and activity of 
this world ; is seated once more among his friends ; shares again the joy^ous 
feast ; walks through shadowy forests, that are alive with the spirits of birds ; 
aud there, in hi.s paradise, — 

“ ‘By midnight moons, o’er moistening clews, 

In ve.stinents for the chase airayed, 

The. hunter .still the deer pursues— 

The hunter and the deer a shade.’ ” 

■ n>kl. pp, 293, 398. 

At the close of this chapter the historian grapples with tlie much-vexed 
question respecting the origin of tlie aborigines — that ^ons asinorum which 
has called forth so much sense and nonsense on both sides of the water, and 
■vrill contimio to do so as long as a new relic or unknown hioi'oglyphic, shall 
turn up to irritate the nerves of tho antiquary. 

Mr. Bancroft passes briefly in review the several arguments adduced in 
favour of the connection with Eastern Asia. Pie lays no stress on the affinity 
of languages, oi* of customs and religious notion.Sj considering these as spon- 
taneous expressions of similar ideas and wants in similar conditions of society. 
He attaches as little value to the resemblance established by Humboldt be- 
tween the signs of the Mexican calendar and- those of the signs of the zodisi,e. in 
Tiiibet and Tarfcary ; and, as for the far-famed Dighton Rock, and tho learned 
lucubrations thereon, ho sets them down as so much moonshine, pronouncing 
.the eharacter-s Algonquin. The tumuli — ^the great tumuli of the West — he 
i'egards as the work- of no mortal hand, except .so far as they have been exca- 
vated for a sepulchral purpose. He admits, however, vestiges of a migratory 
movement on our continent, from the north-east to the south-wc.st ; .shows very 
satisfactorily, by estimating the distances of the intervening islands, the prac- 
ticability of a jiassage in the most ordinary sea-boat from the Asiatic to the 
American shores in the high latitudes ; and, by a comparison of the Indian 
and Mongolian skulls, comes to the conclusion that tho tivo races are probably 
Ideutical in origin. But the epoch of their divergence ho places at so remote 
. a period, that the peculiar habits, institutions, and culture of the aborigines 
must be regarded ■ as all their own — as indigenous. This is the outline of 
; his theory. 

By ibis hyiiothesis he extricates the quu,stion from the embarrassment 
kcau^d by the ignorance which the aborigines have manifested in tho use of 
VTOU and milk, knoAvn to the Mongol hordes, but which ho, of courses, sup- 
poses Afere not known at tho time of the migration. This is carrying the 
■ exodus back to a lai’ period. But the real objection seems to be that, by thus 
rejecting all evidence of communication but that founded on anatomical 
resemblance, lie has .unnecessarily narrowed the basis ol5 which it rc.sts. The 
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resemblance between a few specimens of Mongolian and American skulls is a 
narrow basis, indeed, taken as the only one, for so momentous a theory. 

In fact, this particular point of analogy does not strike ns as by any means 
the most powerful of the arguments in favour of a communication with the 
East, when we consider the small number of the specimens on which it is 
founded, the great variety of formation in individuals of the same family — 
some of the specimens approaching even nearer to the Caucasian than the 
Mongolian — and the very unifonn deviation from the latter in the prominence 
and the greater angularity of tho features. 

This connection with the East derives, in our judgment, some support, feeble 
thougli it he, from allinities of language ; but this.is a field which remains to 
be much more fully explored. Tlie analogy is much more striking of certain 
usages and institutions, particularly of a religious character, ancl, above all, 
the' niythoiogical trailitions which tlioso who liave had occasion to look into 
the Artec antiquities cannot fail to he struck with. This re.seniblance is often- 
times in matters so purely arbitrary, that it can hardly he regarded as founded 
in the constitution of man ; so very exact, that it can seai-ccly lie considered as 
accidental. Wc give up the Diglitou Itock, that rock of otfence to so xrrany 
antiquai‘ie.s, who may read in it tin*, handwriting of tho PhcBiiicians, Egyp- 
tians or Scandinavians, quite as well as anything else. Indeed, the various 
/«c mmiks of it, made for the benefit of the learned, are so different from one 
anctliei-, that, like Sir Hudibras, one may find in it — 

“ A leasli of langujiges at once. ” 

"We are agreed with our author that it is very good Algonquin, But the 
zodiac, the Tartar zodiac, which M. do Humboldt has so well shown to re- 
semble in its terms those of the Aztec calendar^ we cannot so easily sur- 
render. The striking coincidence established by his investigations between the 
astronomical signs of the two nations — in a similar coiTespondiug series, more- 
over, although applied to different uses — is, iii our oidnion, one of the most 
TOwerful arguments yet adduced for the affinity of tho two races. Hor is 1^. 
Bancroft wholly riglit in supposing that the Asiatic hieroglyphics referred only 
to the zodiac. Like the Mexican, they also presided over the years, days, and 
even hours. The strength of evidence, founded on numerous analogies, can- 
not he shown without goiug into details, for which there is scarce room in the 
compass of a separate article, much less in tho heel of one. Whichever way 
we turn, the subject is full of peiplexity. It is the sphinx’s riddle, and the 
OEdipus must he called from the grave wlio is to solve it. 

In closing our remarks, wc must express our satisfaction that the favourable 
notice v.-e took of Mr. Bancroft’s labours on his first appearance has been 
fully ratified by his countrymen, and that his Colonial History estahhshes his 
title to a place among tho gi’eat historical writers of the age. The reader 
will find the pages of the present volmno filled with matter not less interest- 
ing and important than the preceding. He will meet with tho same Ivrilliant 
and taring .style, the same i>ieturesque sketches of chai'acter and incident, the 
same- acute reasoning and compass of eindition. 

In tho delineation of events Mr. Bancroft has been guided by the spirit of 
historic faith. Not that it would he difficult to discern tho cdloui'" of his 
Iiolitics ; nor, indeed, would it be possible for atiy one strongly pledged to any 
set of principles, whether in politics or religion, to disguise them in the dis, 
cussion of abstract topics, without being false ‘to himself, and giving a false 
tone to the picture ; hut, while lie is tme to himself, he has an equally . 
Imperative duty to perform — to he tme to others, to those on whose ' 
characters and conduct he sits in judgment as a historian No pet theory nor 
party qiredilections ca» justify liim in swerving one hairis-hreadth from truth 
■ ts.2 
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. in Ms delineation of the mighty dead, whose portraits he is exhihiting to ns 
on the canvas of history. 

’Whenever religion is introduced, Mr. Bancroft has shown a commendable 
spirit of liberality. Catholics and Calvinists, Jesuits, Quakers, and Chnroh- 
of-England men, are Ml judged according to their deeds, and not their 
speculative tenets j and even in the latter particular he generally contrives to 
find something deserving of admiration, some commendable doctrine or 
aspiration in Most of them. And what Christian sect—we might add what 
sect of any denomination— is there which ha,s not some beauty of doctrine to 
admire ? Religion is the homage of man to his Creator. The forms in which 
it is e.xpressed are infinitely various ; but they fioiv from the same soiu’ce, are 
directed to the same end, and all claim from the historian the henofit of 
tolenation. 

What Ml*. Bancroft has done for the colonial history is, after all, hut pre- 
paration for a richer theme, — the history of the TV'ar of Independence ; a 
subject which finds its origin in the remote past, its results in tire infinite 
' future ; which finds a central point of unity in the eunohling principle of 
independence, that gives dignity aird grandeur to the most petty details of the 
conflict, and which has its foreground occupied by a single cbaracter, to which 
all others converge as to a centre — ^the character of Washington, in war, in 
peace, and in private life, the most sublime on historical record. Happy the 
writer who shall exliibit this theme worthily to the eyes of his countrymen ! 

The subject, it is understood, is to engage the attention, also, of Mr. 
Sparks, whose honourable labours have already associated his name hnperish- 
ahly with our revolutionary period. Let it not be feared that there is not 
compass enough in the subject for two minds so gifted. The field is too rich 
to be exhausted by a single crop, and w'ill yield fresh laurels vo the skilful 
hand that shall toil for them. The labours of Hume did not supersede those 
of Lingard, or Turner, or Mackintosh, or Hallam. The history of the 
English Revolution has caUed forth, in our own time, the admirable essays of 
Mackintosh and Guizot ; and the palm of excellence, after the libraries that 
have been written on the French Revolution, has just been assigned to the 
dissimilar histories of Mignet and TMers. The points of view under which ' 
a thing may bo contemplated are as diversified as mind itself. The most 
honest inq^uirers after truth rarely come to precisely the same results, such is 
the influence of education, prejudice, principle. Truth, indeed, is single, hut 
opinions are infinitely various, and it is only by comparing these opinions 
together that we can hope to ascertain what is truth. 


MADAME CALDEEOJ^’S LIEE m MEXICO.* 

JANUAiiy, 1843. 

In tlie present age of high literary activity, travellers make not the least 
importunate demands on pirblic attention, and their lucnhrations, under what- 
ever name — Kamhles, Notices, Incidents, Peueillings — arc nearly as important 
a staple for the “ trade ” as novels and romances, A book of travels, 
formerly, was a very serious affair. The traveller sot out on his distant 
journey with many a” solemn preparation, made his will, and hade adieu to 
his friends like one who might not again return. If ho did return, the 
results were embodied in a rcspoetahle folio, or at least quarto, w'ell garnished 
\vith cuts, and done up in a solid form which argued that it was no fugitive 
publication, hut destined for posfferity. 

AU this is changed. The voyager nowadays leaves home with as little 
ceremony and. leave-taking as if it were for a moi-ning’s drive. He steps into 
the bark that is to cany hiin across thousands of miles of ocean with the 
moral certainty of returning in a fixed week, almost at a particular day. 
Parties of gentlemen and ladies go wdiizzing along in their steamships over 
the track which cost so many weary days to the Argonauts of old, and run 
over the choicest scenes of classic antiquity, scattered through Eirrope, Asia, 
and Africa, in less time than it formerly took to go from one end of the British 
Isles to the other. The Cape of Good Hope, so long the great stumbling- 
block to the navigators of Europe, is doubled, or the Red Sea coasted, in the 
same way by the fashionable tourist- 7 -who glides along the shores of Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Bombay, and Hindostan, farther than the farthest limits 
of Alexander’s conquests — before the last leaves of the last new novel which 
he has taken by the way arc fairly cut. The facilities of communication have, 
in fact, so abridged distances, that geography, as w'e have hitherto studied it, 
may be said to be entirely reformed. Instead of leagues, wc now compute by 
hours, and we find ourselves next-door neighbours to those whom we had 
looked i:j)on as at the antipodes. 

The conse(j[uence of those improvemente in the means of intercourse is, tliat 
all the world goes abroad, or, at least, one half is turned upon the other. 
Nations are so mixed up by this process, that they are in. some danger of 
losing their idiosynocrasy ; and the Egyptian and the Turk, though they still 
cling to their religion, are becoming European in their notions and habits 
more and more every day. ^ » 

The taste for pilgrimage, however, it must be owned, does "not stop with 
the countries where it can bo carried on with such increased facility. It has 
begotten a nobler spirit of adventure, something akin to what existed in the 
fifteenth ce3itury, when the world was new, or newly discovering, and 
a navigator who did not take in sail, like the cautious seamen of Knicker- 
bocker, might run down some strange continent in the dark ; for, in these 

* "Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Two Years in. that Country, By Madame C 

de la B Boston : Little dhd Brown. Two vols., 12rao. 
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times of dandy tourists 'and travel-mongers,^ tlie boldest acbiei’-ements, that 
have hitherto defied the most adventurous spirits, have been pei-forined ; the 
Himmaleh Moimtains have been scaled, the JSTiger ascended, the burning heart 
of Africa penetrated, the icy Arctic and Antarctic explored, and the mysteri- 
ous monuments of the serai-civilized races of Central America have been 
tlirown open to the public gaze. It is certain that this is a high-pressure age, 
and every department of science and letters, physical and mental, feels its 
stimulating influence. 

ITo nation, on the whole, has contributed so largely to these il'inerant 
expeditions as the English. Uneasy, it would seem, at being cooped up in 
their little isle, they sally fortli in all directions, swarming over the cnltivatecl 
and luxurious countrms of the neighbouring continent, or sending out 
stragglers on other more distant ami fonnidalde missions. Whether it bo 
that" their soaring spirits are impatient of the narrow C[uarters which nature 
has assigned them, or that thei’e exists a supeniuinerary class of idlers, who, 
wearied with the monotniiy of liome, and the same dull round of dissipation, 
seek excitement in strange scenes and adventures ; or whetlier they go abroad 
for the sunshine, of which tliey have heard so much hut seen so little — whatever 
be the cause, they funiish a far greater immher of tourists than all the world 
besides. We Americans, indeed, may compete witli them in mere locomotion, 
for our familiarity with magniiicciit distances at home makes us still more 
indifferent to them abroad; but this locomotion is generally in the way 
of businc.ss, and- the result is rarely shown in a book, unless, indeed, it 
be the ledger. 

Yet John Kull is, on many accounts, less fitted than most of Ids noiglibours 
for the duties of a traveller." However warm and hospitable in his own home, 
he has a cold reseive in his exterior, a certain chilling atmosphere, which he 
carries along with him, that freezes up the sym}jatliies of strangers, and 
which is only to he comiflctely thawo<i by long and intimate acrpuiintance. 
But the traveller has no time for intimate acgnaiutanecs. He must go forward, 
and trust to his first impressions, for they will also be his last. Unluckily, 
it rarely falls out that the first impressions of honest John are vciy favour- 
able. There is too much pride, not to say Jtauieur, in his composition, 
wliieli, with the best intentions in the world, will show itself in a way not 
particularly flattering to those who come in contact with him. Ho goes 
through a straugc nation, treading on all their little irritable preju- 
dices, shocking '’their self-love aiicl harmless vanities — in short, going 
against the grain, and roughing up eveiything by taking it the wrong 'way. 
Thus he clmivs out the had humours of the people among whom he moi'cs, sees 
them in their most nnamiable and by no means natural aspect — in short, 
looks on the wrong side of the tapestiy. What wonder if his notions are 
somewhat awry a.s to what he sees ! There are, it is true, distinguished ex- 
ceptions to all this : English travellers, who cover the warm heart — as ivarmas 
it is generally true and manly — under a kind and sometimes cordial manner ; 
hut they are the exceptions. The Englishman undcmbtcdly appears Lest o]i his 
own soil, wdiere his national predilections and prejudices, or at least the 
intimation of them, arc .somewhat mitigated in deference to his gu(-st. 

Anollier sf'nu-co of the disqualification of John BuJl as a calm aiiil philosophic 
traveller is the manner in which, he has been educated at home ; llie soft 
luxuries by Avhieh he has been surrounded from his cradle have made luxuries 
necessaries, and, accustomed to perceive all the machinery of life gliile along 
as noiselessly and as swiftly as the foot of Time itself, he becomes morbidly 
sensitive to every temporary jar or derangement in the working of it. In no 
coxmtry, since the world was made, have all the appliances for mere, physical 
and, we may add, intellectual indulgenco, been carried tcvsiich perfection as in 
this little island nucleus of ''civilization, Howhero^an a man get such returns 
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for Ms outlay. The whole organiaatiou of society is axTauged so as to minister 
to the comforts of the wealthy ; and an Englishman, with the golden talisman 
in his pocket, can bring about him genii to do his bhldinm and trauspoit liim- 
selt over distances with a thought^ almost as easy as if he were the possessor 
of Aladdin’s magic lamp, and the fairy carpet of the Arabian Tides, 

kVlicu he journeys over his little island, his comforts and luxuries cling as 
close to him as round his own fireside. He rolls over roads as smooth and 
V,’. ll-bciitcu as those in his own park } is swept onward_ by sleek and well- 
grcioaicd h.orses, in a carriiige as soft and clastic, and quite as showy as his 
-iwn equipage; puts rrp at inns that may vie with his own castle in their 
coujforis and aci'onnnodations, and is received by crowds of obsequious 
servants, more solicitous, qu’obahly, even than his own to win his golden 
smiles. In sliort, wherever he goes, he may bo .said to carry with him his 
castle, pai'k, eqni[)age, establishment. The whole are hi movement together. 
Me. changes place, indeed, but changes nothing else. For travelling, as it 
eeeurs in other lauds— hard roads, harder bed.s, and hardest tare—lic kmnvs 
no more of it than if he had been passing from one wing of his castle to 
the otlior. 

,U1 this, it must he admitted, is ratlior un indifferent prexiaration for a tour 
on tUe-Contiuent. Of what avail is it that Pari-s is the most elegant capital, 
Friinec the mo.st enligldeiicd eouutiy on tlio Eiiinpeau term Jimia, if one 
cannot walk in the stroehs without tiio risk of being run over I'or want of a 
troVoir, nor move on the roads without bedng half siuothered in a lumbering 
vehicle, dragged by ropes, at the rate of fivt; miles an hour ! Of what account 
are tho fine music and })aintings, the architecture and art of Italy, when one 
must shiver by day for want of carpets and sea-coal fires, and be thrown into 
a fever at night by the active vexations of a still more tormenting kind ? The 
galled equestrian might as well be expected to feel nothing hut raptures and 
ravishment at the line scenery through which he is ruling. It is probable he 
■will think much more of his own petty hurts than of the beauties' of nature. 

A travelling John Dull, if lus sldn is not off, is at least so thin-skinned that it 
is next door to being so. 

If the European neighbourhood affords so many mcaus of annoyance to the 
British traveller, they arc incalculably multiplied on tliis side of the water, 
and tliat, too, under 'circumstance.s which di.s])ose lii-ui still less to charity in 
his criticisms and eonstruction.s. On the Continent lio feels he is among 
strange races, born and bred under diliercut religions and piolitical institu- 
tions, and, above all, speaking different languages. He does not necessarily, 
therefore, measure them by his peculiar standard, but allows them one of 
tlcdr on-ii. The dissimilarity is so great in all tho main features of national 
polity aii'l society, that it is hard to institute a comparison. , "W^batever be his 
conlemyit ibr the want of progress and perfection in 'the science of living, he 
comes to regard them as a distinct race, amenable to different laws, and there- 
fore licensed to indulge in different usage.?, to a eertaiu extent, from his omi. 

If a man travels in China, he makes up his mind to chop-sticks. If ho should , 
go to the moon, he would not be scandalized by seeing people walk -with their 
heads under their arras. He has embarked on a different planet. It is only 
in thing.? Avhieh run parallel to those in his own country that a comparison 
can be instituted, and charity too often fails where criticism begins. 

Unhappily, in xlmerica, the Englishman finds these points of comparison 
forced on him at every step. He lands among a people speaking the qame 
language, professing the same religion, drinking at the Siune fountains of 
literature, trained in tlm same oceupatious of active life. The toAvns are built 
on much the same model ivith those in his own laud. The brick houses, the 
streets, tho “ sidiiwalks,” the in-door arrangements, all, in short, are near 
enough on the same pi^tern to provoke a comparison. Alas ! for the com- 
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parison. Tho cities sink at once into mere provincial towns, tlie language 
degenerates into a provincial palais, the manners, the fashions, down to the 
cut of the clothes, and the equipages, all are provincial. The peojde, the 
whole nation — as independent as any, certainly, if not, as our orators fondly 
descant, the best and most enlightened upon earth— dwindle into a mere 
Briti.sh colony. The traveller does not seem to understand that he is treading 
the soil of the hTew "World, where everything is new, 'where antiquity dates 
hut from yesterday, where the present and the future are all, and tiie past 
nothing, where hope is the watchword, and “Go ahead!” tho principle of 
' action. Ho does not comprehend that when he sets foot on such aland, ho is 
no longer to look for old hereditary landmarks, old time-honoured monuments 
and institutions, old families that have vegetated on the same soil since tho 
Conque.st. lie must he content to part "with the order and something of tlie 
decorum incident to an old community, where the ranks are all precisely and 
pimctiliunsly defined, where tho power is deposited hy prescriptive right in 
certain privileged hand.s, and where the great mass have the careful obse- 
quiou-sness of dependents, looking for the crimihs that fall. 

He is now among a nerv people, where everything i.s in movement, all 
.stniggling to get forward, and where, though many go adrift in tlieir wild 
.spirit of adventure, aud a temporary check may he sometimes felt hy all, tho 
great ma.ss still advances. Ho is landed on a lieniispliorc ■where fortunes are 
to he made, and men aro employed in getting, not in .spending — a difierenco 
which explains so many of the discrepancies between the structure of our own 
society and habits and those of the Old World. To know how to spend is 
iteelf a science ; and the science of spending and that of getting are rarely held 
hy the same hand. 

In such a state of things, the wdiole arrangement of societj’', notwithstand- 
ing the apparent resemblance to that in his o^Yn countrj'-, and its real resem- 
blance in minor points, is reversed. The rich proprietor, who does 'nothing 
hut fatten on his rents, is no longer at the head of the scale, as in the Old 
World. The man of enteiprisc takes the lead in a hustling community, where 
action and progress, or at least change, are the very conditions of existence. 
The upper classes — if the term eau b^e used in a complete democracy — have 
not the luxurious finish and accommodations to he found in the other hemi- 
sphere. Tho humbler classes have not the poverty-stricken, cringing spirit of 
hopeless inferiority. The pillar of society, if it want the Corinthian capital, 
wants also the heavy and superfluous base. Every man not oiily profe-sses to 
be, hut is practically, on a footing of equality rvith his neighbour. The 
traveller must not expect to meet here the deference, or even tho courtesies 
which grow out of distinction of castes. This is an awkward dilemma for one 
whose nerves have never been jan’ed by contact with prof cmie. j who has 

never boon tossed about in the rough and tumble of humanity. It is little to 
him that the pooi’cst child in the community learns howto read and ivrite ; 
that the poorest man can have — what Henry the Fourth so good-naturedly 
wi.shed for the humblest of his subjects— a fowl in his qiot every day for his 
dinner ; that no one is so low hut that he may aspire to all the rights of Ms 
fellow-meii, and find an open theatre on wMch to disjilay his own peculiar 
talents. 

As the tourist strikes into the interior, difiSculties of all sorts multiply, 
incident to a raw and unformed country. The comparison with the high 
civilization at home becomes more and more unfavourable, as he is made to 
feel that in this land of promise it must be long before promise can become 
the performance of the Old World. And yet, if he would look beyond the 
surface, he would see that much here too has been performed, however much 
may be wanting. He would see lands over wMch the wild. Indian roamed as 
a hunting-ground, teeming with harvests for the co^imption of millions at 
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homo aDd abroad ; forests, •which, have shot up, ripened, and decayed on the 
same spot over since the creation, now swept away to make room for towns 
and vilJages, thronged with an industrious population ; rivers, which rolled on 
in their solitudes, imdisturbed except by the •wandering bark of the savage, 
now broken and dimpled by hundreds of steamboats, freighted with the rich | 

tribute of a couutry rescued from the wilderness. He would not expect to 
meet the careful courtesies of polished society in the pioneers of civilisation, 
whose mission has been to recover the great continent from the bear and the 
buliidu. Ho would have some charity for their ignorance of the latest fashions 
of Bond-street, and their departure, sometimes, even from •what, in the Old 
Coimtry, is considered as the decoruni, and it may be, decencies of life. But 
not so; his heart turns hack to his own land, and closes against the mde 
scenes around liim ; for he finds here none of the soft graces of cultivation, or 
the hallowed memorials of an early cmlization ; no grey, -wcatlier-heaten 
cathedrals, tolling of the Normans ; no Gothic churches in their groves of 
venerable oaks ; no moss-covered cemeteries, in which the dust of his fathers ^ 

has been gathered since, the time of the Plantagcnets ; no rural cottages, half- 
smotheved rvith roses and honeysuckles, intimating that even in the most 
huinhlo abodes the taste for the beautiful has found it.s way ; no trim gardens, 
and fields blossoming with hawtlroru hedges and miniature cultiu’c ; no ling- - 

fences, enclosing well-shaven lawns, -woods so disposed as to form a picture of 
themrselves, bright threads of silvery water, and sparkling fountains. All 
these are wanting, and his eyes turn -with disgust from the -irild and rugged 
features of nature, and all her rough accompaniments— from man almost as I 

wild ; and his heart sickens as he thinks of lus own laud, and all its scenes of I 

beauty. He thinks not of the poor, who leave that land for want of bread, 't, 

and find in this a kindly welcome, and the means of independence and 

advancement which their own denies them. ^ 

He goes on, if he he a splenetic Sinbail, dischar^ng his sour bile on every- - 

body that he eome,s in contact -vvith, tlius producing an amiable ripple in the I 

current as he proceeds, that adds marvellously, no doubt, to lus own quiet and | 

personal comfort. If he have a true merry vein and hearty good nature, he i 

S ts on, langhing sometimes in his sleeve at others, and cracking his jokes on ' | 

e unlucky pate of Brother Jonathan, who, if he is not very silly— which he S 

verv often is— laughs too, and joins in the jest, though it may be sonie-what ; 

at his own expense. It matters little whether the tourist he Whig or Tory in ‘ 

his own land ; if the latter, he returns, probably, ten times the (Jonservativo 
that lie -was when he left it. If Whig, or even Kadical, it matters not ; Ms 
loyalty waxes warmer and W'armer with every step of his progre.ss among the 
Eepnblicans ; and he finds that practical democracy, shouldering and elbowing 
its neighbours as it “goes aliead,”, is no more like Hie democracy which he 
hii.s been accustomed to admire in theory, than the real machinei'y, with its 
smell, smoke, aiul clatter, under full operation, is like the pretty toy which he 
sees as a model in the Patent Office at Washington. 

There seems to he no people better constituted for travellers, at least for 
recording their travelling experiences, than the French. There is a mixture 
of frivolity and philosophy iu their composition which is admirably suited to 
the exigencies of their situation. They mingle readily with aliJr classes and 
races, discarding for the time their own nationality — at least their national 
antipathies, Tlieir pleasant vanity fills them with the desire of pileasing 
others, which most kindly reacts by their being themselves pleased : 

“ Pleased with himself, wiiom all the world can please.” 

The Frenchman c;in even so far accommodate himself to habits alien to his 
own, that he can tolerate^thosc of the savages themselves, and enter into a ' 
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sort of fellowsMp with, them, without Either party altagcther discarding his 
national tastes and propensities. It is Chateaubriand, if wo are not mistaken, 
who relates that, wandering in the solitudes of the American wilderness, hig 
ears w'ere most unexpectedly saluted hy the sounds of a violin, lie had l ittle 
doubt that one pf his own countrymen must be at hand ; and in a wrcLclied 
enclosure he found one of them, sure enough, teaching Messieurs Ics sauve/ges 
to dance. It is certain that this spirit of accommodation to the wild habits 
of their copper-coloured Mends gave the French traders and mis.sionarie.s. for- 
merly an ascendency over the aborigines which was never obtained by any 
other of the white men. 

The most comprehensive and truly iihilosophic. -work on the genius and 
institutions of this country, the he.st cxpo.sition of its social ]ihehomenii, it.s 
present (;onditiou, and iirobablc futinc, are to be found in the pages of a 
Frenclinjiin. It is in the French language, too, that by far ilio greatest work 
has been jiroduced on the great Sorrthcvn portion of our continent, once coin- 
prehonded under New Spain. 

To write a book of travels seems to most people to rctpiiro as little prelin.i- 
nary ]ircparation as to -write a letter. One has only to jump into a coach, 
embark on board a steamboat, minute down his flying experiences and hair- 
breadth escape.?, the aspect of the country as .seen from the interior of a 
crowded cUHffeiice or a vanishing rail-car, note the charges of the landlords, 
and the rpiality of the fore, a dinner or two at the minister’s, the last new play 
or opera at the theatre, and the affair is done. It is very easy to do this, 
certainly ; very easy to make a bad book of travels, but by no means easy to 
make a good one. This requires as many and various (jualificatioiis as to 
make any other good book ; (pudifications which must vary with the character 
of the country one is to visit. Thus, for iustance, it retiuiros a very dilferent 
preparation aud stock of accomplislnneuts to make the tour of Italy, its 
studios and its galleries of art, or of Egypt, -ndth its immortal j)yriiiuids and 
mighty relies of a primeval age, the great- cemetery of antiquity, from -ivhat it 
docs to travel understairdiugly in our own land, a new creation, as it were, 
without monuments, -without arts, where the only study of the traveller — the 
noblest of all studies, it is true — is man. The inattention to this diflerence of 
preparation, demanded by different places, has led many a clover writer to 
make a very worthless hook, which would have been remedied had he con- 
sulted his own'qnaliflcations instead, of taking tlie casual direction of the first 
steamboat or mail-coach that lay in his -way, 

There is no country more difficult to discuss in all its multiform aspects 
than Mexico, or, r-ather, the wide region once comjirehended under the name 
of New Spain. It.s various climates, bringing to perfection the vegetable 
products of 'the most distant latitudes ; its astonishing fruitfulness in its lower 
regions, and its enrse of baiTenaie-ss over many a broad acre of it-s idateau ; its 
inexhaustible mines, that have Hooded the Old IVorld with an ocean of .silver, 
such as Columbus in his wildest visions never dreamed of— iui<l, unli.qipily, by 
a liard miscliancc, never lived In realize himself ; its pieiurcstpu! 1 nid.suiipe, 
where the volcanic fire gleams amid wastes of eternal snow,' and a. few hours 
carry the traveller from the hot regions of the lemon and the cocoa to the 
wintry solitudes of the mountain fir; its motley pojjulation, made uii of 
In(,liuns, old Spaniards, modern Mexicans, raoztizoes, mulattocs, and xain’lio.? ; 
its cities built in the clouds ; its lakes of salt water, hundreds of miles from 
the ocean ; its people, with their wild and variegated costume, in keeping, as 
we may say, with its extraordinary scenery ; its stately palaces, half-furnished, 
where services of gold aud silver plate load the tables in rooni.s without a 
carpet, Avlule the red dust of the bricks soils the diamond-.spriiiklcd robes of 
the dancer ; the costly attire of its hi^ier classes, blazing with pearls and 
jewels ; the tawdry maguilioeu-ce of its equipages, paddles inlaid with gold, 
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bits Mid stirrups of massy silver, all exec9.tod in the clumsiest style of work- 
manship ; its lower classes — ^the jpaen with, their jackets glittering with silver 
buttouH, and rolls of silver tinsel roxin^ tlieir caps ; the •whmen with pett icoats 
fringed with lace, and white satin shoes on feet unprotected by a stocking ; its 
high-born fair ones crowding to the cock-pit, and solacing themselves with 
the fumes of a cigar j its churches and convents, in wliich all those vsombre 
rules of monastic life are maintained in their primitive rigour, which have 
died away before the liberal spirit of the age on the other side of the water ; 
its swarms of Uperos, the lazzai’oni of the land ; its hordes of almost legalized 
banditti, who stalk openly in the streets, and render the presence of an armed 
escort necessary to secure a safe drive into the environs of the capital ; its 
whole structure of societj'', in which a republican form is thrown over institu- 
tions as aristocratic, and castes as nicely defined, as in any monarchy of 
Europe ; in short, its marvellous inconsistencies and contrasts in climate, 
character of the people, and face of the land — so marvellous as, w^e trust, to 
excuse the unprecedented length of this sentence — undoubtedly make modern 
klexieu one of the most prolific, original, and diiSciilt themes for the study of 
the traveller. 

Yet thi,y great theme has found in Humboldt a Avriter of strength snfiicient 
to grapjilo with it iu_ nearly all its relations. While yet a young man, or, at 
least, while Ms physical as well as mental energies were in their meridian, ho 
came over to this country with an enthusiasm for science Avhieh was only 
heiglitonod by obstacles, and with stores of it already accumulated that 
enabled him to detect the nature of every noiv object that came under his eye, 
and arrange it in its proper class. With his scientific instruments in his 
hand, he might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks of the Cordilleras, or 
diving into their unfathomable caverns of silver; now wandering through 
their dark forests in search of new specimens for Ms herbarium., nmv coasting 
the stormy shores of the Gulf, and penetrating its tmlmalthy .streams, jotting 
down eA-eiy landmark that might serve to guide the future navigator, or sur- 
veying the crested Isthmus in search of a practicable communication between 
the gi-eat seas on its borders, and then, again, patiently studying the monu- 
ments and manuscripts of the Aztecs in the capital, or mingling with the 
wealth and fashion in its saloons ; frequenting everyplace, in short, and every- 
where at home ; 

“ Grammations, rhetor, geometres, . . . . omnia novit." 

Tlie whole range of these various topics is brought under review in his pages, 
and on all be sheds a ray, sometimes a flood of light. His rational philosophy, 
content rather to doubt than to decide, points out the track wliich other 
adventurous spirits may follow up with advantage. Ho antiquary lias done 
so much towards determining the original hives of the semi-civilized races of 
the Mexican plateau. 'Ho one, not even of the Spimiajrds, has brought together 
such an important mass of information in respect to the re.sourccs, natural 
products, and statistics generally, of Hew Spain, His explorations have iden- 
tified more than one locality, and rl,lu.strated ipore than one curious monument 
of the peoifle of Anahuae, which had baified the inriiurios of native antiquaries ; 
and hi.s work, while embodying the results of profound .scholafShip and art, 
is at the same time, in many respects, the very best du- voyagewr, and, 

as such, has been most freely used by suhsequent tourists. It is true, Ms 
pages are .sometimes disfigured by pedantry, ambitions display, learned ob- 
scurity, and other aifectations of the man of letters. But what human work 
is without its blemishes 1 His various writings on the subject of Hew Spain, 
taken collective^, arc one of those paoniiments which may be selected to show 
the progress of the* species. Their author reminds us of one of the ancient 
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atliletw, -wlio descended into tlie arena to linrl tlie discus witli a giant aim, 
that distanced every cast of Ms contemporaries. 

There is one branch of his fruitful subject which M. de Humboldt has not 
e.xhausted, and, indeed, has but briefly touched on. This is the social con- 
dition of the country, especially as found in its picturesque capital. This lias 
been discussed by subsequent travellers more fully, and Ward, Bullock, Lyons, 
Poinsett, Tudor, Latrobe, have all produced works which have for their objert, 
more or less, the social habits and manners of the peojAe. With most of them 
this is not the prominent object ; and others of them, probably, have found 
obstacles in eflecting it, to any great extent, from an imperfect knowledge of 
the luiiguage— the golden key to the sympathies of a people— without which a 
traveller is as much at fault as a man without an eye for colour in a picture- 
gallery, or an ear for music at a concert. He may sec and hoar, indeed, in 
bothjlnit cui bono? The traveller, ignorant of the language of the nation 
whom he visits, may descant on the scenery, the roads, the architecture, the 
outside of things, the rates and distances of posting, the dress of the people 
in the streets, and may possibly meet a native or two, half denaturalized, kept 
to dine with strangers at his banker’s. But as to the interior mechanism of 
society, its secret sympathies, and familiar tone of thinking and feeling, he 
can Icnow no more than he could of the contents of a library by running over 
the title.s of strange and unknown authors packed together on the shelves. 

It was to supply this deficiency that the work before us, no doubt, was given 
to the public, and it was composed under circumstances that afforded every 
possible advantage and facility to its author. Although the initials only of 
the name are given in the title-page, yet, from these and certain less equivocal 
passages in the body of the work, it requires no CRdipus to divine that the 
author is the wife of the Chevalier Calderon de la Barca, well known in this 
country during Ms long residence as Spanish minister at Washington, where 
Ms amiable manners and high personal qualities secured him general respect, 
and the regard of all who knew him. On the recognition of the independence 
of Mexico "by the mother country, Senor Calderon was selected to fill the office 
of the first Spanish envoy to the republic. It was a delicate mission after so 
long ail estrangement, and it was hailed by the Mexicans with every demon- 
stration of pride and satisfaction. Though twenty years had elapsed since they 
had established their independence, yet they felt as a wayward son may feel, 
who, having absconded from the paternal roof and set up for himself, still looks 
back to it with a sort of reverence, and, in the plenitude of his prosperity, 
still feels the want of the parental benediction. We, who cast off our allc- 
giauce in a similar way, can coinprchond the feeling. The now minister, from 
the moment of his setting foot on the Mexican shore, was greeted with an 
enthusiasm which attested the popular feeling, and his presence in the capital 
was eeleljrated by theatrical exhibitions, hull-fights, illuminations, f^tes public 
and ]>rivate, and every po.ssible demonstration of respect for the new envoy 
and the country who sent him. His position secured him access to everyplace 
of interest to an intelligent stranger, and introduced him into the most inti- 
mate recesses of society, from which the stranger is commonly excluded, and 
to which, indeed, none Init a Spaniard could, under any circumstances, have 
been admitted- Fortunately, the minister possessed, in the person of his ac- 
complished wife, one who had both the leisure and the talent to profit by 
these uncommon opportunities ; and the result is given in the work before us, 
consisting of letters to her family, which, it seems, since her return to the 
United States, have been gathered together and prepared for publication.* 

^ 

* The analysis of tl,ie work, with .sevsrfil pages of extracts from it, jis here omitted, as con- 
taining nothing that is not already familiar to the English reader. 
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The Frencli surpass every other nation, indeed, all the other nations of 
Euro]^’ put together, in the amount and excellence of their memoirs. Wheuce 
comes this manifest superiority? The important collection relating to the 
history of Prance, commencing as early as the thirteenth century, forms a 
hasi.s of civil history, more authentic, circumstantial, and satisfactory to an 
intelligent inquirer, than is to be found among any other people ; and the 
multitude of biographies, personal anecdotes, and similar scattered notices, 
which have appeared in Prance during the two last centuries, throw a flood of 
light oil the social habits and general civilization of the period in which they 
were written. The Italian histories (and every considerable city in Italy, says 
Tirabosohi, had its historian as early as the thii-teenth century) are fruitful 
only in wai's, massacres, treasonable conspiracies, or diplomatic intrigues, 
matters that affect the tranquillity of the state. The rich body of Spanish 
chronicles, wliich maintain an nnbrolcen succession from the reign of 
Alphoiiso the Wise to that of Philip the Second, are scarcely i more per- 
sonal or interesting in their details, unless it be in reference to the sove- 
reign and his immediate court. Even the Engli.sh, in their memoirs and 
autobiographies of the last century, are too exclusively confined to topics of 
public notoriety, as the only subject worthy of record, or which can excite 
a general interest in their readers. Not so with the French. The most 
frimlons details assume in their eyes an. importance, when they can be made 
illustrative of an eminent character ; and even when they concern one of less 
note, they become sufficiently interesting, as just pictures of life and manners. 
Hence, instead of exhibiting their hero only as he appears on the great tlieatre, 
they carry ns along with him into retirement, or into those social circles 
where, stripped of his masquerade dre-Ss, he can indulge in all the natural 
gaiety of his heart — in those frivolities and follies which display the real cha- 
racter much better than all his premeditated wisdom ; those little nothings, 
which make up so mnch of the sum of French memoirs, but which, however 
amusing, are apt to he discarded by their more serious English neighbours, as 
sometliiiig derogatory to their hero. Where shall we find a more lively por- 
traiture of tliat interesting period, when feudal barbarism began to fade away 
before the civilized institutions of modern times, than in Philip do Comines’ 
elcetehes of the eoui’ts of Prance and Burgundy in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century ? Where a more nice development of the fashionable intrigues, the 
coiTupt klachiavelian politics which animated the little coteries, male and 
female, of - Paris, under the regency of Anne of Arrstria, than in the Memoirs 
of De Eetz ? To say nothing of the vast amount of similar contributions in 
France during the last century, which, in the shape of letters and anecdotes, 
as tlrell as memoirs, have made us as intimately acquainted with the internal 
movements of society in Paris, under all its aspects, literary, fashionable, and 
political, as if they had passed ip, review before our oum eyes. 

* " Histoire do la Vie et des Ouvrages de Moli&re. Par J, .Tascliojreau.” Paris, 1825. 
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Tile Irencli have been remfeiiced for their excellence in narrative ever since 
the times of the fabliaux and the old hTonnan romances. Some what; of their 
success in this way may bo imputed to the structure of their language, whose 
general cumucy, and whose peculiar fitness for j^rose composition, have been 
noticed from a very early perioil. Brunetto Latinl, the master of Dante, wrote 
his Tesoro in French, in preference to his own tongue, as far hack as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, on the ground “that its speecli was the most 
universal and most delectable of all the dialects of Enrojpe.” And Dante 
asserts, in his treatise on Vulgar Mogwim, that “tiie superiority of tlie 
French consists in its adaptation, by means of its facility and agrecableness, 
to narratives in prose.” Much of the wild, artless grace, the mim'U, wiiich 
characterized it in its infancy, lias been gradually polished away by fiistidious 
critics, and can scarcelj- be .said to have survived Marot and Montaigne. But 
the. language has gained considerably in perspicuity, precision, and simplicity 
of eonstructiem, to ■which the jealous labours of the Fh'ench Academy uuist bo 
admitted to have contributed essentially. This simplicity of coij'stinietion, 
rcfu.sing those complicated inversions .so usual in the other languages of the 
Continent, and its total want of prosody, though fatal to poetical jnu’iioses, 
have greatly facilitated its acquisition to foreigners, and have made it a most 
suitable vehicle for conversation. Since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
accordingly, it has beconio the huignage of the courts, and the popular medium 
of communication in most of the cormtrics of Europe. Since that period, too, 
it has acquired a number of elegant phrases and familiar turns of expression, 
which have admirably fitted it for light, popular narrative, like that -^v-hich. 
enters into memoirs, letter-writing, and similar kinds of composition. 

The character and situation of the -writers themselves may account still 
better for the success of the Frejieh in this department. Slauy of them, as 
Joinviile, Sully, Comines, Do Thou, Eocliefoncault, Torcy, liave'beon men of 
rank and education, the counsellors or the friends of 2>rincc.s, acquiring from 
experience a .shrewd perception of the character and of the forms of society. 
Most of them have been familiarized in those polite circles which, in Paris 
more than any other capital, seem to combine the lovo of dis.sipatiou and 
fashion with a high relish for intellectual pursuits. 'Idle state of society in 
Prance, or, what is the same thing, in Paris, is admirably suited to the qmr- 
poses of the memoir- writer. The cheerful gregarious temper of the inhabitants, • 
which mingles all raulcs in the common pursuit of idoasuro 5 the external 
polish, •ft'hich scarcely deserts them in the commission of the grossest rioleucs ; 
the influence of the women, during the last two centniies far superior to that 
of the sex among any other people, and exercised alike on matters of taste, , 
polities, and letters ; the gallantry and licentious intrigues so usual in the 
higher classes of this gay metropolis, and which fill even the life of a man of 
letters, so stagnant in every other country, with stining and. romantic adveu- 
ture ; all these, we say, make up a rich and varied panorama, that can hardly 
fail of intere.st under the hand of the most common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the French may bo considered as another cause of their 
success in this kind of A-srriting a vanity which leads them to disclo.ss a thou- 
sand amusing j)articulars which the reserve of an Englishman, and perhaps 
liis pride, would discard as altogether unsuitable to the public ear. This 
vanity, it must be confessed, however, has occasionally .seduced their writers, 
imder tlie garb of confessions and secret memoirs, to make such a disgusting 
exposure of human infirmity as few men would be willing to admit, even to 
theruselves. 

The best memoirs of late produced in Prance seem to have assumed some- 
■what of a novel shape. 'While they are -written -with the usual freedom and 
vivacity, they are fortified by a body of references and illustrations that attest 
an unwonted .degree of elaboration and research. Such are those of Rousseau, 
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La Fontaine, and Moliere, lately published. The last of these, which forms 
•tiic subject of our article, is a compilation of all that has ever been recorded 
of the life of Moliere. It is executed in an agreeable manner, and has the 
merit of examining, with paore accuracy than has been hitherto done, certain 
doubtful points in his biograph 3 >-, and of assembling together in a convenient 
form what has before been' diffused over a great variety of surface. But, how- 
ever familiar most of these particulars may be to the countrymen of Moliere 
(by far the greatest comfc genius in his own nation, and, in very many respects, 
inferior to m>ne in any other), they are not so cuiTont elsewhere as to lead ns 
to imagine that some account of Ids life and literary labours would be alto- 
gether unacceptable to our readers. 

Jean-Baptiste Poquelin (Moliere) was horn in Paris, January 15, 1622. His 
father was an upholstei’er, as his graudfiither had been before him : find the 
: young Poguelin was destined to exercise the same hereditary craft, to which, 
i indeed, he served an apprenticeship until the ago of foitrteen. In this deter- 
I mination his father was confirmed by the office which he had obtained for 
i himself, in connection with his original vocation of valst de cliamhre to the 
' king, with the promise of a reversion of it to his son on his own decease. The 
I youth accordingly received only such a meagre elementary education as wa.s 
usual with the artisans of that day. But a secret consciousness of his own 
' powers convinced him that he was destined by nature for higher purposes than 
that of quilting sofas and hanging tapestry. His occasional presence at the 
i-theatrical representations of the H6teZ dc Bourgogne is said also to have 
' awakened in his mind, at this period, a passion for the drama. He therefore 
solicited his father to assist him in obtaining more liberal instruction ; and 
1 when the latter at length yielded to the repeated entreaties of his son, it was 
with the reluctance of one who imagines that he is spoiling a good mechanic 
in order to make a poor scholar. He was accordingly introduced into the 
; Jesuits’ College of Clermont, where he followed the usual course of study for 
’ five years with diligence and credit. He was fortunate enough to pui’sue the 
study of philosophy under the direction of the celebrated Gassendi, with hia 
fellow-pupils, Chapelle the poet, afterward his intimate friend, and Bernier, 
so famous subsequently for his travels in the East, but who, on his return, 

' had the misfortune to lose the favour of Louis the Fourteenth by replying 
to him, that “of all the countries he had ever seen, he preferred Switeer- 
land." 

On the completion of his studies in 1641, he was required to accompany the 
■ king, then Louis the Thirteenth, in his capacity of valei de ehmnlre (his 
fatter being detained in Paris by his infirmities), on an excursion to the south 
of France. This journey afforded him the opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the court, as well as those of the provinces, of 
which he afterwards so repeatedly availed liimself iu his comedies. On his 
return he commenced the study of the law, and had completed it, it would 
appear, when his old passion for the theatre revived with increased ardour, 
and, after some hesitation, he determined no longer to withstand the decided 
impulse of his genius. He associated himself with one of those city com- 
panies of player.? with which Paris had swarmed since the days of Eichelieu — 

. a minister who aspired after the same empire in the republic of letters which 
: he had so long maintained over the state, and whose ostentatious patronage 
eminently contributed to develop that taste for dramatic exhibition which 
has distinguished' hLs countrymen ever since. 

' The consternation of the elder Poquelin, on receiving the intelligence of his 
son’s unexpected determination, may be readily conceived. It blasted at once 
all the fair promise which the rapid progress the latter had made in his studies 
justified him in forming, and it degraded him to an unfortunate jirofession, 
esteemed at that time even more lightly in France than it has been in other 
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countries. The luimiliating dependence of the comedian on the popular favour, 
the daily exposure of his person to the caprice and insults of an unfeeling 
audience, the numerous temptations incident to his precarious and unsettled 
life, may furnish abundant objections to this profession in the mind of everj' 
parent. But in France, to all these objections were superadded others of a 
graver cast, founded on religion. The clergy there, alarmed at the rapidly 
increasing taste for dramatic exhibitions, openly denounced these elegant 
recreations as an insult to the Deity ; and me pious father anticipated, in 
this preference of his son, his spiritual no less than his temporal perdition, 
lie actually made an earne-st remonstrance to him to this eifoct, tlii-ough the 
intervention of one of his friends, who, however, instead of converting the 
youth, was himself persuaded to join the company then organixiug under his 
direction. But his family were never reconciled to his j^roeecding ; and even 
at a later ]rcriod of his life, when his splendid sucee.sses in his new career had 
shown how rightly ho had_ understood the character of his own genius, they 
never condescended to avail themselves of - the freedom of admffision to his 
theatre, which he repeatedly proffered. M. Bret, his editor, also informs us, 
th.at ho had himself seen a genealogical tree in the possession of the descen- 
dants of this same family, in which the name of Molik’e was not even ad- 
mitted ! Unless it were to trace their connection with so iIluatriou.s a name, 
what could such a family want of a genealogical tree ? It was from a deference 
to the.se scruples that onr hero annexed to his patronymic the name of Moliere, 
by wdiich alone he has been recognized by posterity. 

During the three following years he continued playing in Paris, until the 
turbulent regency of Anne of Austi-ia withdrew the attention of the people 
from the quiet pleasures of tho drama to those of civil broil and tumult. 
Moliooe then quitted the capital for the south of France. From this period, 
1646 to 1658, his history presents few particulars worthy of record. He 
wandered with his company through the different provinces, writing a 
few farces, which have long since perished, performing at the principal cities, 
and wherever he went, by his superior talent withdrawing the crowd from 
every other spectacle to the exhibition of his own. During this period, too, 
he was busily storing his mind with those nice observations of men and man- 
ners so essential to the success of the dramatist, and which were to ripen there 
until a proper time for their development should arrive. At tho town of 
Pezenas they still show an elbow-chair of Molifere’s (as at Montpelier they 
show the gown of Rabelais), in which the iioet, it is said, ensconced in a 
corner of a harbor’s shop, would sit for tho hour together, silently watching 
the air, gestures, and grimaces of the village politicians, who, in those days, 
before coffee-houses were introduced into France, used to congregate in this 
place of resort. The fruits of this study may be easily discerned in those 
original draughts of character from the middling and lower classes with which 
his pieces everywhere abound. 

In the south of Franco he met with the Prince of Conti, with whom he had 
contracted a friendship at the college of Clermont, and who received him with 
great hospitality. The prince pressed u]^on Mm the office of his private 
secretary ; but, fortunately for letters, Molifere was constent in his devotion 
to the drama, assigning as his reason that “ the occupation was of too serious 
a complexion to suit hi.s taste ; and that, though, he might make a passable 
author, he should make a very poor secretary.” Perhaps he was influenced in 
this refusal, also, by the fate of the preceding incumbent, who had lately died 
of a fever, in consequence of a blow from the fire-tongs, which Ms highness* 
in a fit of ill humour, had given him on the temple. However this may he, 
it was owing to tho good offices of the prince that he obtained access to 
Monsieur, the only brother of Louis the Fourteenth, and father of the celebrated 
regent, Philip of Orl^jins, who, on his return to Paris in 1658, introduced him 
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to tTie king, before 'wbom, in the month of October following, he was allowed, 
with his company, to perform a tragedy of OorneiUe^s and one of his own farces. 

His little corps was now permitted to establish itself under the title of the 
‘'Company of Monsieur,*' and the theatre of the Petit- Bourbon was assigned 
as the place for its performances. Here, in the course of a few weeks, he 
brought out Ms Etourdi and Le Eipii Atnoitreux, comedies in verse, and in 
five Mts, which he had composed during his provincial i)iigrimage, and which, 
although deficient in an artful liaison of scenes, and in probability of incident, 
exMbit, particularly the last, those lino touches of the ridiculous which 
revealed the future author of the Tartnge and the Mis&7ithro](>e. They indeed 
found greater favour with the audience than some his later pieces ; for in the 
fornifci' they could only compai’e him with the wretched models that had pre- 
ceded him, while in the latter they were to compare him with himself. 

In the ensuing year Molierc exhibited his celebrated farec of Lcs Fredames 
Jiidknks ; a piece in only one act, but which, by its inimitable satire, effected 
sueli a revolution in the literary taste of Ms countrymen as has, been accom- 
plished by few works of a more imposing form, and which may ho considered 
as the basis of the dramatic glory of Molicre, and the dawn of good comedy 
in France. This epoch was the commencement of that brilliant period 
in French literature which is so well known as the age of Louis the Fourteenth ; 
and yet it was distinguished by such a i>uerile, meretricious taste as is rarely 
tube met with except in the incipient stages of civilization, or in its last 
decline. The cause of this melancholy perversion of intellect is mainly 
imputable to the influence of a certain coterie of wits, whose rank, talents, 
and successful authorship had authorized them, in measure, to set up as the 
arbiters of taste aud fashion. This choice assembly, consisting of splenetie 
Koohefoucanlt; the iel-csprit Voiture ; Balzac, whose letters afford the 
earliest example of numhers in French prose ; the lively and licentious Bussy; 
Eabutin ; Chapelain, who, as a wit has observed, might still have had 
a reputation had it not been for ids Pucolle ; the poet Bonserade ; Menage, 
and others of less note ; together with such eminent women as Madame 
Lafayette, Mademoiselle Scudeii (whose eternal romances, the delight of her 
own age, have been the despair of every other), and even the elegant Sevigndl 
W£is accustomed to hold its reunions, principally at the S6tel d& Mamhouilldi 
the residence of the marchioness of tpat name, and which, from this circum- 
stance, has acquired such ill-omened notoriety in the Mstory of letters. 

Hem they were wont to hold the most solemn discussions on the most frivo- 
lous topics, but especially on matters rolatiugto gallantry and love, wMch they 
debated with all the subtlety and metaijhysical refinement that centuries 
before had characterized the romantic Courts of Love in the, south of France. 
All this was conducted in an affected jargon, in which the most common things, 
instead of being called by then’ usual names, were signified by ridiculous peri- 
phnises ; which, while it required neither wit nor ingenuity to invent them, 
oouid have had no other merit, even in their own eyes, than that of being 
unintelligible to the vulgar. To this was superadded a tone of exaggerated 
sentiment, and a ridiculous code of etiquette, by which the intercourse 
of these exclusives was to be regulated with each other, all borrowed from the 
absurd romances of Calprenede and Scudcri. Even the names of the parlies 
underwent sv metamorphosis, and Madamo de Eambouillet’s Christian name of 
CatTierme being found too trite and unpoetical, was converted into ArtMnice, 
by which she was so generally recognized as to he designated by it in 
FMchier’s eloquent funeral oration on her daughter,* These insipid aftecta- 

* How comes La Haipe to fall into the error of supposing that Flechicr referred to 
Madame Montausier by this epithet'bf idrftenicef The Bishop's stylo in this passage is 
un equivocal as usuA— See Cwrs de Litteratwfe, to, tome vi. p. 167, 
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tionsj which French critics axe fond of imputing to an Italian influence 
savour quite as much of the Spanish mUismo siS of the concetti of the former 
nation, and may be yet more fairly referred to the same false principles of taste 
which distinguished the French Pleiades of the sixteenth century, and the 
more ancient compositions of their Provengal ancestors. Dictionaries were 
compiled, and treatises written, illustedive of this precious vocabulary ; all 
Avere desirous of being initiated into the mysteries of so elegant a science : 
even such men as Corneille and Bossuet did not disdain to frecpient the 
saloons where it was stmlied ; the spirit of imitation, more active in France 
than in any other countries, took possession of the provinces j every village 
had its coterie of pricieuses, after the fashion of the capital, and a false 
taste and criticism threatened to infect the very sources of imre and health- 
ful literature. 

^ It Avas against tliis fashionable corruption that Molilro aimed his wit iu tlic 
little satire of the Fricicv,scs Eidicuhs, iu Avhich tho valets of tAvo noblemen 
are re] (resented as aping their masters’ tone of couA'-ei’sation, for the purpose of 
imposing on two young ladies fresh from the proAducc-s, and great admirers of 
the neAv stjde. The absurdity of these ailcctations is still more strongly 
relieA'ed by the contemptuous incredulity of the father mid servant, AAdio’ do 
not comprehend a Avord of them. By this process Moliere sneceeded both in 
exposing and degrading these absurd pretensions, as he showed how opposite 
they Avern to common sense, and how easily they were to be acquii-ed by the most 
ATulgar minds. The success was such as miglit haA'e been anticipated on an 
appeal to ]populax feeling, where nature must always triumph over the arts 
01 affectation. The piece was w^clcomed Avith enthusiastic applause, and the 
disciples of the Edtcl Eamhouillet, most of Avhom were present at the first 
exhibition, beheld tho fine fabric which they had been so painfully construct- 
ing brought to the ground by a single blow. “And these foUies,” said 
Menage to Chapolain, “which you and 1 see so finely criticised here, are Avhat 
we have been so long admiring. Wc must go home and burn our idols.” 
“Courage, Moliere,” eiied an old man from the pit; “this is genuine 
comedy. ’ ^The price of the seats Avas doubled from the time of the second 
representation. Nor Avere the effects of the Satire merely transitory. It con- 
verted an epithet of praise into one of rc'iiroaeh ; and a femme prMeuse, a 
style prideux, a ton prideux, once so much admired, have ever .since been 
used only to signify the most ridiculous aflectation. 

There Ava.s, in trath, howeA-er, q^uite as much luck as merit in this success 
of Moliere, Avhose production exhibits no finer raillery, or better sustained 
dialogue, than are to be found in many of his subsequent pieces. It assured 
him, however, of his oavu strengtli, and disclosed to him the mode in Avhieh 
he should best hit tho itopular taste, “ I have no occasion to study Plautus or 
Terence any longer,” said he; “I must henceforth study the world.” The 
•world, accordingly, aa’os his study ; and the exquisite models of ch®ra<;ter 
which it furnished him Avill last as long as it shall endure. 

In 1660 he brought out the excellent comedy of the JfcoZe des Maris, and in 
the course of the same month, that of the Fdeheux, in three acts — composed, 
learned, and perforaed AAuthin the brief space of a fortnight ; an expedition 
evincing the dexterity of tho manager no less than that of the author. This 
piece Avas written at the request ot 'Fonquet, superintendent ot finances to 
Louis the Fourteenth, for the magnificent fete at Yaux, given by him to that 
monaiA'h, and laArishly celebrated in the memoirs of tho period, and Avitli yat 
more elegance in a poetical epistle of La Fonts^ne to his friend De Maucroix. 
This minister had been entrusted Avith the principal care of the finances under 
Cardinal Mazarine, and had been continued in the same office by Louis the 
Fourteenth, on his oaa’u assumption of the government. The monarch, how- 
ever, alai-med at the'grov’ing dilapidations of the reA'enue, requested from the 
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superintendent an eaffpos& of its actnal condition, wMch, on receiving, he 
privately conamnnicated to Colbert, tbe rival and. sncce.ssor of Fonquet. The 
latter, wiiOiSe ordinary expenditure far exceeded that of an j’" other subject in 
the kingdom, and -who, in addition to initaense sums occasionally lost at play 
and daily squandered on his debaucheries, is said to have distrilnited in 
pensions more than four millions of livres annually, thought it would be an 
easy matter to impose on a young and inexperienced prince, who had hitherto 
shown himself more devoted to pleasure than husiness, and accordingly gave 
in false returns, exaggerating the expenses, and diminishing the actual receipts 
of the treasury, d^he detection of this peculation determined Louis to take 
the first occasion of dismissing his powerful minister ; but his ruin was pre- 
cipitated and completed by the -discovery of an indiscreet passion for Madame de 
la Vallibre, whose fascinating graces were then beginning to ac<iuire for her that 
ascendency over the yonthftlL monarch which has since condemned her name 
to such xmfortunate celebrity. The portrait of this lady, seen in the apart- 
ments of the favourite on the occasion to -which we have adverted, so incensed 
Louis, that he would have had him arrested on the spot hut for the seasonable 
intervention of the queen-mother, Avho reminded him that Fonquet was Ms 
host. It was for this/dfo at Vaux, whose palace and ample domains, covering 
the extent of three villages, had coat their proprietor the .sum, almost in- 
credible for that period, of eighteen million livres, that Fouqnet jnit in requi- 
sition all the various talents of the capital, the dexterity of its artists, and the 
invention of its finest poets. He was particularly lavish in his preparations 
for the dramatic portion of the entertainment. Le Brun passed for a while 
from his victories of Alexander to paint the theatiical decorations ; Torelli 
was employed to contrive the machinery ; Pelisson furnished the prologue, 
much admired in its day, and MoliJsre his comedy of the Fdcheux. 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested by Horace’s ninth 
satire, Ham forte viASaerd, is an amusing caiicature of the various lores that 
infest society, rendered the more vexatious by their intervention at the very 
moment when a young lover is hastening to the place of assignation with his 
mistress. Louis the Fourteenth, after the performance, seeing his master of 
the hunts near him, M. Soyeconr, a personage remarkably abseht, and inordi- 
nately devoted to the pleasures of the chase, pointed him out to Molifere as an 
original whom he had omitted to bring upon his canvas. The poet took the 
hint, and the following day produced an excellent scene, where this Nimrod 
is made to go through the technics of his art, in which he had himself, with 
great complai-sance, instructed the mischievous satirist, who had drawn him 
into a conversation for that very purpose on the preceding evening. 

This play was the origin of the com&die-lallet, afterwards so pojinlar in 
France. The residence at Vaux brought Moli^sro more intimately in contact 
with the king and the court than he had before been ; and from this time may 
be dated the particular encouragement which he ever after received from this 
prince, and which eventually enabled him to triumph over the malice of his 
enemies. A few days after this magnificent entertainment, Fouquet was 
thrown into prison, where he was suffered to languish the remainder of Ms 
days, “ which,” says the historian from whom we have gathered these details, 
“he terminated m sentiments of the most sincere piety;”* a termination by 
no means uncommon in France with that class of persons, of cither sex, 
respectively, who have had the misfortune to survive their fortune or their 
beauty. 

lu February, 1662, MoKfere formed a matrimonial connection with Made- 
moiselle Bdjaii:, a young comedian of his company, who had been educated 
under his own eye, ana whose wit and captivating graces had effectually 

* “Histoire de la Vie, &c., da la Fontaine, par M. Valckenacf." Paris, 1824. 
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ensnared the poet’s heart, but for ■which he was destined to perform doleful 
penance the remainder of his life. The disparity of their ages, for the lady 
was hardly seventeen, might have afforded in itself a sufficient ohjeetion ; and 
he had no reason to flatter himself that she would remain uninfected by the 
pernicious example of the socie’tyin which she had been educated, and of 
which he himself was not altogether an immaculate member. In his excellent 
comedy of the Ernie des Femmes^ brought forward the same j'ear, the story 
turns upon the absurdity of an old man’s educating a young woman for the 
purpose, at some futiu'c time, of mairying her, which wise plan is defeated by 
the unseasonable apparition of a young lover, w'ho in five minutes undoes what 
it had cost the veteran so many year's to contrive. The pertinency of this 
mural to the poet’s own situation shows how much easier it is to talk wisely 
than to act so. 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, brought upon the head 
of its author a tempest of parody, satire, aird even slander, from' those of his 
own erttft who were jealous of "his unprecedented success, and from those 
literary peidfe-'/Httt/fj’cs who still smarted with the stripes inflicted on them iii 
some of his previous performances. One of this latter class, incensed at the 
applauses bestowed upon the piece on the night of its first representation, in- 
dignantly exclaimed, Ris dmic, imrtcm! risdoncl — “Laugh then, pit, if you 
will ! ” and immediately quitted the theatre. 

iMolih’o was not slow in avenging himself of these interested criticisms, by 
means of a little ])iece entitled Lit Ontique de VBcoU dcs Femmes^ in whicithe 
brings forward the various objections made to his comedy, and ridicules them 
with misparing severity. These objections appear to have been chiefly of a 
verbal nature. A few such familiar phrases as Tarfe d. la crime, Enfans par 
Voreille, &c., gave partieuhir offence to the purists of that day, and, in the 

E rudisli .spirit of French criticism, have since been condemned by Yoltaire and 
a Harpo as unworthy of comedy. One of the personages introduced into the 
Critique is a marquis, who, when repeatedly interrogated as to the nature of 
I'tis objections to the comedy, has no other ans-wer to make than by his eternal 
Tarte Ct la criiac. The Due de FeuiUade, a coxcomb of little brains but great 
pretension, was the person generall}’- .supposed to be here intended. The peer, 
unequal to an encounter of wits with his antagonist, resorted to a coarser 
remedy. Meeting Molicre one day in the gallery at Versailles, he advanced 
as if to embrace him ; a civility which the great lords of that day occasionally 
condescended to bestow upon their inferiors. As the unsuspecting poet in- 
clined himself to receive the salute, the duke, seizing his head between Ms 
hands, rubbed it bri.skly against the buttons of his coat, repeating, at the same 
time, Tarte it la crime," MoTisieur; taric at la crime. The king, on receiving 
intelligence of this affront, was highly indignant, and reprimanded the duke 
with great asperity. Ho at the same time encouraged Molike to defend him- 
self with his own weapons ; a privilege of which he speedily availed Mmself, 
in a caustic little satire in one act, entitled Impromptu de VereaUles. “The 
marquis,” he saj^s in this piece, “is nowadays the AvoH [le plaisani) ot the 
comedy ; and as our ancestors always introduced a jester to furnish mirth 
for the audience, so we must have recourse to some ridiculous marquis to 
divert them. ” * , 

It is obvious that Molih’e could never have maintained this independent 
attitude if he had not been protected by the royal favour. Indeed, Louis,-was 
constant in giving Mm this protection ; and •when, soon after this period, the 
cliaracter of Molibe was blackened by the vilest imputations, the monarch 
testified his conviction of his innocence by publicly stoding godfatber to Ms 
child— a tribute of respect equally honour^le to the prince and the poet. The 
king, moreover, granted him a pension of a thousand livres annually ; and to 
bis company, winch hepjjeforth took the title of “ comedians of the king,” a 
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pension of seven tliousand. Our auth-or roceiyed his pension, as one of a long 
list of men of letters who experienced a similar bounty from tlio royal hand. 
The curious estimate exMbited in this document of the relative merits of these 
literary stipendiaries affords a stiiking evidence that the decrees of contem- 

S oraries are not unfrequently to be reversed by posterity. The obsolete 
Impelain is there recorded as “the greatest Preiich poet who has ever 
existiai ; ” in consideration of wliich, his stipend amounted to three thousand 
livros, while Boileau’s name, for which his satires had already secured an iin- 
perisiiable existence, is not even noticed ! It should he added, however, on 
the authority of Boileau, tliat Chapelaiii himself had the iniueipal hand in 
furnishing this apocryphal scale of merit to the minister. 

In the month of Seiitember, 10(55, Molicre xiroduced his IJ Amour Mklidn, 
fi mmulU-hnlht, in three acts, which from the time of its conception to that 
of its performance consumed only five days. This piece, although disjdayiug 
no more than his usual talent for caustic raillery, is remarkable as affording 
the earliest demonstration of thoso direct hostilities upon the medical faculty, 
V'hicli ho maintained at intervals during the rest of his life, and which he may 
be truly .said to have died in maintaining. In this he followed the exainjile of 
Montaigne, who, in particular, devotes one of the longest chapters in his work 
to a tirade against the inofcssion, which he enforces by all the ingenuity of 
his wit, and his usual wealth of illustration. In this, also, Moliero was subse- 
quently imitated by Le Sage, as every reader of Gil Bias will readily call to 
min<I. Both Montaigne and Le Sage, however, like most other libellers of the 
healing art, W'ere glad to have recourse to it in the hour of need. Hot so with 
Moliere. His satire seems to have been without affectation. Though an 
habitual valetudinarian, he relied almost wholly on the temperance of his 
diet for the re-establishment of his health. “ What use do ymx make of your 
physician 1” said tho king to him one day. “We chat together, sire,” said 
the poet ; “ he gives mo Ins prescriptions ; I never follow them, and so I 
get well.” 

An ample apology for this infidelity may be found in the state of the pro- 
fession at that day, w'hose members affected to disguise a profound ignorance 
of the true principles of science xmder a i>ompous exterior, which, however it 
might impose upon the vulgar, could only bring tliem into deserved. discredit 
witii the better portion of the community. The physicians of that time are 
described as parading the sti-cots of Paris on miiles, dressed in a long robe and 
bands, holding their conversation in bad Latin, or, if they condescended to 
employ the vernacular, mixing it uj) with such a jargon of scholastic ijhnise 
and scientific technics as to render it perfectly unintelligible to vulgar ears. 
The following lme.s, cited by M. Taschoreau,.and written in good earnest at 
the time, seem to hit off most of these peculiarities. 

“ Affecter nn air petotesque, 

Cracher du Greo et du Latin, 

Longue perraque, habit grotesque. 

Do la fonrrure et dll satin. 

Tout cela rSuni fait presque 
Go qu’on appelle un rocdecin,”* 

In addition to these absurdities, the physician.^ of that period exposed 
themselves to stiR farther derision by the contrariety of their opinions, and 
* “ A gait and air somewhat pedantic, 

And scarce to spit hut Greek or Latin, 

A long peruke and hahit antic. 

Sometimes of fw, sometimes of satin, 

Form the receipt hy which 'tis showed 
How to make doctors d la mode. ^ 
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the animosity with which they maintained them. The famous consultation 
in the case of Cardinal Mazarine was well known in its day ; one of his four 
medical attendants affirming the seat of his disorder to he the liver, another 
the lungs, a third the spleen, and a fourth the mesentery. Moliere’s raillery, 
therefore, against empirics, in a profession where mistakes are ao easily made, 
so difficult to he detected, and the only one in which they ai-e irremediahle, 
stands alr.inJautly excused from the censures which have been heaped upon 
it Its cffiicts wore visible in the reform which, in his own time, it effected 
in their manners, if in nothing farther. They ftssumed tho dress of men of 
the world, luiil gradually adopted tho popular forms of communication ; an 
essential stiip to improvement, since nothing cloaks ignorance and empiricism 
more effectualiy willi the vulgar than an affected use of learned phrase and a 
technical vocabulary. 

■\Ye arc now arrived at that period of Jlolicre’s career wdion ho composed 
his Misanfhmic, a play which some critics Iravo esteemed his masterpiece, 
and which all concur in admiring as one of the noblest productions of the 
modern di aina. Its literary execution, too, of paramount importance in the eye 
of a Frcneii. critic, is more nicely elaborated than in any other of tho pieces of 
Moliere, if we except the TaHiiffc, and its didactic diabjguo dis}'lays a juaturity 
of thought erpral to what is found in the .best .satirijs of Boileau. It is the 
very didactic tone of this comedy, indeed, whicdi, combined with its want oi 
eager animating interest, made it less i)opnlar on its repre.seatation than some 
of his inferior pieces. A eircumstauee wliich oecurred on the first night ot 
its pertbmiaiice may be worth noticing. In the second scene of tho first act, 
a man of fashion, it is ’well known, is represented as soliciting the candid 
opinion of Alceste on a sonnet of his own inditing, though he files into a 
passion with him, five minutes after, for pronouncing an unfavourable judg- 
ment. This sonnet was so artfully constructed by Molicre, with those dazzling 
epigrammatic poinis most captmting to common ears, that the gratified 
audionco wore loud in their approbation of what they supposed intended in 
good faith by the author. How great was tlicir mortification, then, when 
they heard Alcestc condemn the whole as puerile, and fairly expose the false 
principles on which it had been constructed. Such a rebuke must have 
carried more weight with it than a volume of .set dissertation on the princi- 
ples of taste, 

Eous.seau has bitterly inveighed against Molicre for expo.sing to ridicule the 
hero of lii,s Misanthre^i a high-minded and estimable character. It was 
told to the Due de Montausier, well fciiown for his austere virtue, that he was 
intended as the original of the character- Much offended, he attended a repre- 
sentation of the piece, but, on retoning, declared that “he ilared hardly 
flatter hiinself the poet had intended him so great an honour.” This fact, 
as has been well intimated by La Harpe, furnishes the best reply to 
Eoussean’s invective. 

The relations in which Molihre stood with his wife at the time of the appear- « 
ance of this comedy ^ve to the exJiibition a painful interest. The levity and 
extravagance of this 'lady Irad for some time transcended even those liberal 
limits which were conceded at that day by the eomplaisag.ee of a French, 
husband, and they deeply affected the happiness of the poet. As he one day 
communicated tho subject to his Mend Chapelle, the latter strongly ui-ged him 
to confine her person a remedy much in vogue then for refractory wives^, and 
one, certainly, if not more efficacious, at leash more gallant, thair tho “mode- 
rate flagellation ” authorized by the English; law. He remonstrated on the 
foUy of being longer the dupe of her artifices. “ Alas ! ” said the unfortunate 
poet to him, “ you have never loved ! ” A separation, ho'wever, was at length, 
agreed upon, and it was arranged that, while both parties oconpied the same 
house, they should ner*r meet except at the theatre. The respective parts 
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■wMcL. they performed in this piece corresponded precisely with their respective 
situations : that of Cilimine, a fascinating, capricious coquette, 'insensible to 
every remonstrance of her lover, and selfishly bent on the gratification of her 
own appetites ; and that of Alceste, perfectly sensible of the duplicity of his 
mistress, whom he vainly hopes to reform, and no less so of the unworthiness 
of his own passion, from which he as vainly hopes to extricate himself. The 
coincidences are too exact to be considered wholly accidental. 

If Molifere in his preceding pieces had hit the follies and fashionable 
absurdities of the age, in the TarVaffe. he flew at still higher game, the most 
odions of all vices, religious hypocrisy. The result showed that his shafts 
wore not shot in the dark. The first three acts of the Tctrkiffc, the only ones 
then written, made their appearance at the memorable /d&s known under the 
name of “ The Pleasures of. the Enchanted Isle,” given by Louis the Eourteenth 
at 'V^'ersailles, in 1664, and of which the inquisitive reader may find a circum- 
stantial narrative in the twenty-fifth chapter of Voltaire’s 'history of that 
monarcli. The oiily^ circumstance which can give them a permanent value 
with posterity is their having been the occasion of the earliest exhibition ot 
this inimitable comedy. Louis the Fourteenth, who, notwithstanding the 
defects of his education, seems to have had a discriminating perception of 
literary beauty, was fully sensible of the merits of this production. The 
Tartuffes, how'ever, who were present at the exhibition, deeply .stung by the 
sarcasms of the poet, like the foul birds of night whose recesses have been sud- 
denly invaded 'by a ^lare of light, raised a fearful cry against him, until 
Louis even, whose solicitude for the interests of the Church was nowise im- 
paired by his own personal derelictions, complied with their importimities for 
imposing a prohibition on the public performance of the play. 

It was, however, privately acted in the presence of Monsieur, and afteiwaxd 
of the gi’eat Conde. Copies of it were greedily cii-eulated in the societies of 
Paris ; and although their unanimous suffrage was an inadequate compensa- 
tion to the author for the privations he incurred, it was suffleient to quicken 
the activity of the false zealots who, under the mask of piety, assailed Mm 
with the grossest libels. One of them even ventured so far as to call upon 
the king to make a public example of him with fire and faggot ; anouier 
declared that it would be an offence to, the Deity to allow Molifere, after such 
an cnoimity, “ to j)articipate in the sacraments, to he admitted to confession, 
or oven to enter the precincts of a church, considering the anathemas which 
it had fulminated against the authors of indepent and sacrilegious spectacles!” 
Soon after his sentence of prohibition, the king attended the performance of 
a piece entitled Scaremumehe Semiite, a piece abounding in passages the most 
indelicate and profane. “What is the reason,” said he, on retiring, to the 
prince of Conde, “that the persons so sensibly scandalized at Molifere’s comedy 
take no umbrage at this?” “Because," said the piince, “the latter only 
attacks religion, wliile the former attacks themselves an answer which may 
remind one of a remai’k of Bayle in reference to the Decameron, which, having 
been placed on the Index on account of its immorality, was, however, aJlowed 
to he published in an edition wMch converted the names. of the ecclesiastics 
into those of Uymen : “a concession,” says the philosopher, “which shows 
the priests to have been much more solicitous for the interests of their own 
order than for those of heaven.” 

Louis, at length convinced of the interested motives of the enemies of the 
TarUjfe, yielded to the importunities of the public and removed Ms prohibition 
of its performance. It accordingly was represented for the first time in public 
in Au^st 1667, before an overflowing house, extended to its full complement 
of five actSj but with alterations of the names of the piece,.- the principal per- 
sonages in it, and some of its most dbnoxious passages. It was entitled The 
'Jwvpostor, and its hero wais styled PmviXfe, On the second evening of the per- 


fomianee, however, an, interdict arrived from the president of the parliament 
against the repetition of the performance, and, as the king had left Paris in 
order to join his army in Flanders, no immediate redress was to he obtained. 
It was not until two years later, 1669, that the Tartuffe, in its ineseiit sha^ie, 
was finally allowed to proceed unmolested in its representations. It is scarcfdy 
necessary to add, that these were attended with the most hrilliaut success 
which its author could have anticipated,' and to which the intrinsic merits of 
the piece, and the unmerited persecutions he had undergone, so well entitled 
him. Forty-four successive representations were scarcely suftieient to satisfy 
the eager curiosity of the public : and his grateful company forced upon iloliere 
a double share of the profits during eveiy repetition of its perfonnaiiee for tlie 
remainder of his life. Posterity has confirmed the decision of liis contempo- 
raries, and it still remains the moat admired comedy of the French theatre^ 
and will always remain so, says a native critic, “ as long as taste and hypo- 
crites .shall endui’c in France.” 

have been thus particular in our history of these transactions, as it 
affords one of the most interesting examples on record of undeserved persecu- 
tion with which envjr and pai'ty spirit have assailed a man of letters. IsTo one 
of Moliere’s compositions is determined by a more direct moral aim ; nowhere 
has he stripped the mask from vice with a more intrepid hand ; nowliere haii 
ho animated his discourses with a more sound and practical piety. It should 
he added, in justice to the French clergy of that period, that the most eminent 
prelates at the couit acknowledged the merits of this comedy, and were 
strongly in favour of its representation. 

It is generally known that the amusing scene in the first act, where Borinc 
enlarges so eloquently on the good cheer which Tartuffe had made in the absence 
of his host, was suggested to Moli&re some years previous in Lorraine, by a (.‘ir- 
cumstance which took place at the table of Louis the Fourteenth, whom hlolilsre 
had accompafaied in his capacity of valet dc chamire. Perefixe, bishop of 
Ehodez, entering while the king was at his evening meal, during Lent, w'aia 
invited by him to follow his example ; but the bishop declined on the gromid 
that he was accustomed to eat only once during the days of vigil and fast. 
The king, observing one of his attendants to smile, inquired of him the reason, 
as soon as the prelate had withdrawn. The latter informed his master that he 
need be under no apprehensions for the health of the good bi.shop, as he him- 
self had assisted at his dinner on that day, and then recounted to him the 
various dishes which had been served up. The king, who listened with 
becoming gravity to the narration, uttered an exclamation of “Poor man!” 
at the specification of each new item, varying the tone of Ms exclamation iu 
such a manner as to give it a highly comic effect. The humour was not lost 
upon our poet, who has transported the same ejaculations, with much greater 
effect, into the above-mentioned scene of his play. The king, w'ho did not at 
first recognize the source whence he had derived it, on being informed of it,, 
was much pleased, if wo may believe M. Taschereau, in finding himself even 
thus accidentally associated with the work of a man of genius. 

In 1668 Moli'^re brought forward Ms Amre^ and in the following year M.s 
amusing comedy of the Bmrgeais Gentillumtne, in which the folly of unequal 
alliances is successfully ridiculed and exposed. This play was first represented 
in the presence of the comt at Chambord. The king maintained timing its 
perfonnanco an inscrutable physiognomy, which made it doubtful what might 
be his real sentiments respecting it. The same depoitmeiit was maintained 
by him during the evening towards the author, who was in attendance in his 
capaci^ of valet de chamhre. The quick-eyed courtiers, the counts and 
marquises, who had often smarted under the lash of the poet, construing 
tins into an expression of royal disapprobation, were loud in their condemna- 
tion of him, and a certain ^ke boldly affirmed “that he was fast sinking into 
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his second childhood, and that/nnless some better ■writer soon appeared, French 
comedy would degenerate into mere Italian farce.” The unfortunate poet, 
unable to catch a single ray of consolation, "was greatly depressed during the 
interval of five dajvs \mich preceded the second representation of his piece ; on 
reluming from which, the monarch assured him that “none of his productions 
had afforded him greater entertainment, and that, if he had delayed expressing 
Ms opinion on the preceding night, it was from the ajpprehension that Id's 
judgment might have been influenced by the excellence of the acting.” Wiiat- 
ever we may think of this exhibition of royal caprice, wo must admire the 
suppleness of the courtiers, one and all of whom straightway expressed their 
full conviction of the merits of the comedy, and the duke ahove-mentinned 
added, in particular, that “there Wiis a vis comica in all that Moliere ever 
wrote, to which the ancients could furnish no parallel ! ” What exqui.site 
studies for his pencil must Ai olifere not have found in this precious assemhiy ! 

We Ijave already remarked that the profession of a comedian was but liglitly 
estoemecl in France at this period. Mohfere experienced the inconveuienccB re. 
suiting from this circumstance even after his splendid literary career had given 
him undoubted claims to consideration. Most of our readers, no doubt, are ac- 
quainted with the anecdote of Belloc, an agreeable poet of the com’t, who, on hear- 
ing one of the servants of the royal household refuse to aid the author of the 
Tas'Wffc in making the king’s bed, courteously requested “the poet to accept 
his services for that purpose.” Madame Campan’s anecdote of a similar 
courtesy on the part of Louis the Fourteenth is also well known, wlio, when 
several of these functionaries refused to sit at table with the comedian, kindly 
invited him to sit down with him, and; calling in some of his itrincipal 
courtiers, remarked that ‘ * he had requested the pleasure of Aloli&ro’s company 
at his own table, as it was not thought quite good enough for his officers.” 
This rebuke had the desired effect. However humiliating the reflection may 
he, that genius should have, at any time, stood in need of such patronage, it 
is highly 'honourable to the monarch who could raise himself so far above the 
prejudices of his age as to confer it. 

It was the same unworthy prejudice that had so long excluded Molifere from 
that great object, and recompense of a French scholar’s ambition, a seat in the 
Academy ; a body affecting to maintain a jealous watch over the national 
language and literature, which the author of theJfisaa.iArqpeand the Tartufe, 
perhaps more than any other individual of his age, had contributed to puri^ 
and advance. Sensible of tMs merit, they at length offered him a place in 
their assemhiy, provided he ■would renounce his profession of a player, and 
confine himself in future to his literary labours. But the poet replied to his 
friend Boileau, the hearer of this communication, that “ too many individuala 
of his eojnpany depended on Ms theatrical labortrs for support, to allo-w him 
for a moment to think of it ; ” a reply of infinitely more semce to his memory 
than all the academic honours that could have been heaped upon Mm. TMs 
xIlustriou.s body, however, a century after his decease, paid him the barren 
compliment (the only one then in tlieir power) of decreeing to him an 6loge, 
and of admitting his bust within their walls, with this inscription upon it - 

“ Nothing is wanting to his glory : he was ■wanting to onis.” 

r The catalogue of academimns contemporary with Moliere, most of whom 
now rest in sweet oblivion, or, ■with Cotin and Chapelain, live only in the 
satires of Boileau, shows that it is as little in the power of academies to confer 
immortality on a ■writer as to depiive him of it. 

We have not time to notice the' excellent comedy of the Femmes SavavUs, 
and some inferior pieces, written by our author at a later period of his life, and 
must hasten to the dosing scene. ■ He had been Ibng affected by a pulmonary 
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complaint, and it was only by severe temperance, as we have before stated, 
that he wtis enabled to preserve even a moderate degree of health. At the 
comnif ncement of the year 1673, his malady sensibly increased. At this very 
seasoji he composed his Malade most whimsical, and perhaps 

the lanst amusing of the compositions in which he has indulged his raillery 
against the faculty. On the 17th of February, being the day apjjoiuted fur its 
fourth representation, liis friends would have dissuaded him from appearing, in 
consequence of his increasing indisposition ; hut ho persisted in his design, 
alleging “that more than fifty poor individuals depended for their daily bread 
on its ]ierf()nnance.” His life fell a sacriiice to his heiievoleuee. Tlie exer- 
tions which he was compelled to make in playing the principal part of Arcjuih 
aggravated his distemper, and as he was repeating the word / uro in the con- 
cluding ceremony, he fell into a convulsion, which he vainly endeavoured to 
disguise from the spectators under a forced smile. Ho was immediately carried 
to his house in the Hue do Hiclielieu, now Ho. 34. A violent jit of coughing, 
on his arrival, occasioned the rupture of a blood-vessel ; and seeing his end 
approaching, he sent for two ecclesiastics of the parish of St. Eustace, to which 
he belonged, to administer to hint the last oilices of religion. But these worthy 
persons r. ■fused tlteir assistance ; and before a third, who had been sent for, 
could arrive, lloliere, sutfocated with the eifiisiou of blood, had expired in tho 
ann.s of his family. 

Hariay de Champvalon, at that time archbishop of Paris, refused the. rites 
of sepulture to the deceased poet because he was a comedian, and had had the 
misfortune to die without receiving the .sacraments. This prelate is con- 
spicuous, e^'on in the chronicles 'of that period, for his bold .and. infamous 
debaucheries. It is of him that Madame de Sevigne observes, in one of her 
letters ; “ There are t^^'o little inconveniences which make it difiicult for any 
one to undertake his funeival oration — ^liis life and his death. ” F.alher Gaillard, 
who at length consented to undertake it, did so on the condition that he 
should not be required to say anything of the character of the deceased. The 
remonstrance of Louis the Fourteenth having induced this person to remove 
his interdict, he privately instructed the curate of St. Enstsico not to allow the 
usual .service for the dead to be recited at the interment. On tlic day ap- 
pointed for this ceremony, a number of the rabble assembled before the 
deceased poet’s door, determined to ojipose it. “They knew only,” says 
Voltaire, “that Molifjre was a comedian, hut did not know that liie was a 
philo.sopher and a great man,” They had more probaldy been collected 
together by the Tartuffes, his unforgiving enemies. The widow of the poet 
appeased tiie.se wretches by throwing money to them from the windows. In 
the evening, the body, escorted by a procession of about a hundred indi- 
viduals, the friends and intimate acquaintances of the deceased poet, each of 
them bearing a ilambeau in his hand, was quietly deposited in the cemeteiy of 
St. Joseph, without the ordinary chant, or service of any kind. It was not 
thus that Paris followed to the tomb the remains of her late distinguished 
comedian, Talma. Yet Talma was only a coineilian, while Molicre, in addi- 
tion to this, liad the merit of being the most eminent comic writer Avhom 
Franco had ever produced. The different degree of popular civilization wiiich 
tliis difiereiice of conduct indicates, may afford a subject of contemplation by 
no means unpleasiiig to the pliilanthropist. 

In the year 1792, during that memorable period in France when an affecta- 
tion of reverence for theii’ iUustrions dead was strangely mingled with the 

f srsecution of the liviug, the Parisians resolved to exhume the remains of La 
ontaine and Moliferc, in order to transport them to a more houoiu’able place 
of interment. Of the relics thus obtained, it is certain that no portion be- 
longed to La Fontaine, and it is extremely probable that none did to Molifere- 
■Whosoever they may havetbeen, they did not receive the honours for which 
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their repose had been disturbed. With the usual fickleness of the period, they 
were shamefully transferred from one place to another, or abandoned to neglect 
for seven years, when the patriotic conservator of the Monumcns Franfais 
sueceedcd in obtaining them for his collection at the Petits Augustins. On 
the suppression of this institution in 1817, the supposed ashes of the two poets 
were, for the last time, transported to the spacious cemetery of Pere de la 
Chaise, where the tomb of the author of the Tartuffe is designated by an in- 
seription in Latin, which, as if to complete the scandal of the proceedings, is 
grossly mistaken in the only fact which it pretends to record, namely, the age 
of the poet at the time of his decease. 

Moliere died soon after entering upon his fifty-second year. He is repre- 
sented to have been somewhat above the middle stature, and well proportioned ; 
his features large, his complexion dark, and his black bushy eyebrows so 
flexible as to admit of his giving an infinitely comic expression to his phy- 
.siognomy. He was the best actor of his own generation, and, by his counsels, 
formed the celebrated Baron, the best of the succeeding. Pie played all the 
range of his own characters, ixonx Alceste to Fganarelle, though ho seems to 
have been peculiarly fitted for broad comedy. He composed with rapidity, for 
w’hich Boileau has happily complimented him : — 

“ Bare et sublime esprit, clout la fertile vein 
Ignore on ficrivant le travail et la peine." 

Unlike in tliis to Boileau himself, and to Eacine, the former of whom taught 
the latter, if we may credit his son, “the art of rhyming with difficulty.” Of 
course the verses of Molike have neither the correctness nor the high finish of 
those of his two illustrious rivals. 

He produced all his pieces, amounting to tliirty, in the short space of fifteen 
years. He was in the habit of reading these to an old female domestic by the 
name of La I’oret, on whose unsophisticated judgment he greatly relied. On 
one occasion, when he attempted to impose upon her the production of a 
brother authoi’, she plainly told him that he had never written it. Sir Walter 
Scott may have had this habit of Molifere’s in his mind when he introduced a 
similar expedient into his Ghronieles of tJia Canongate. For the same reason, 
our poet used to request tlie comedians to bring their children with them when 
he recited a new play. The peculiar advautago of this humble criticism in 
dramatic compositions is obvious. Alfleri himself, as ho informs us, did. not 
disdain to resort to it. 

Moliere’s income was very ample, probably not less than twenty-five or 
thirty thousand francs — an immense sum -for that clay — ^yet he left but 
little property. The expensive habits of hi.s wife and his own liberality may 
account for it. One example of this is worth recording, as having been singu- 
larly opportune and well directed. When, Eacine came up to Paris as a young 
adventurer, he presented to Molifere a copy of his first crude tragedy, long 
since buried in oblivion. The latter discerned in it, amid all its imperfections, 
the latent spark of dramatic genius, and he encouraged its author by the 
present of a hundred louis. This was doing better for him than Corneille 
did, \fho advised the future author of FTUdre to abandon the tragic walk, and 
to devote hirnself altogether to comedy. Eacine recompensed this benefaction 
of his friend, at a later period of his life, by quarrelling with him. 

, Moliere was naturally of a reserved and taciturn temper, insomuch IJiat Ms 
Mend Boileau used to caU him the OmUmplatmr. Strangers who had ex- 
pected to recognize in his conversation the sallies of wit which distinguished 
Ms dramas, went away disappointed. The same thing is related of La 
Fontaine. The tnjth is, that Molihre went into society as a spectator, not as 
an actor ; ho found there the studies for the characters which he was to trans- 
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port upon the stage, and lie occupied liimself with observing them. The 
dreamer La Fontaine lived, too, in a world of his own creation. His friend, 
hiadame de la SablierS, paid to him this untranslatable compliment; “En 
verite, moii cher La Fontaine, vous sericz bien bfifce,' si vous n’avicz pas tant 
d’esprit,” These miseasonable reveries brought him, it may be imagined, into 
many whimsical adventures. The great Corneille, too, was distinguished hy 
the same apathy. A gentleman dined at the same tabic with him for six 
months without suspecting the author of the Cid. 

The literary reputation of Moli&re, and his amiahle personal endowments, 
naturally led him into an intimacy with the most eminent wits of the golden 
age in which he lived, but especially with Boileau, La Fontaine, and Bacine ; 
and the conildential intercourse of these great minds, and their frequent 
reunions for the imrposes of social pleasure, bring to mind the similar asso- 
ciations at iho Mermaids, Will’s Gofee-Iioitse, and Button’s, -vvlueh form so 
pleasing a picture in tlic annals of English literature. It was common on 
these occasions to have a volume of the unfortunate Ghapekiubs epic, tlieji in 
popular repute, lie open upon the table, and if one of the paity fell into a 
grammatical blunder, to impose upon liim the reading of some fifteen or 
twenty verses of it: “a whole page,” says Louis Laeine, “was sentence of 
death.” La Fontaine, in his TsyeJid, has painted his reminiscences of these 
happy meetings in the colouring of fond regret; Avhere, “freely discussing 
such topics of general literature or personal gossip as iniglit arise, they touched 
Ikhtlyupon ail, like bees passing on from flower to flower, criticising the works , 
of others without envy, and of one another, when any one chanced to fixll into 
the malady of the age, W'ith frankness.” Alas ! that so rare a union of minds 
destined to live together through all ages, should have been dissolved by the 
petty jealousies incident to common men. 

In these assemblies frequent mention is made of Chapelle, the most intimate 
friend of Molik’c, whose agreeable verses are read with pleasure in our day, 
and whose cordial manners and sprightly conversation made him the delight 
of his own. His mercurial spirits, however, led him into too free an indul- 
gence of convivial pleasures, and brought xxpou him the repeated, though 
unavailing remonstrances of his friends. On one of these occasions, as 
Boileau xvas urging upon him the impropriety of this indulgence, and its 
inevitable cojisequences, Chapelle, who received the admonition xrith great 
contrition, invited his Mentor to withdraw from the public street in wlxieh 
they were then walking into a neighbouring hoxxse, where they could talk 
over the matter with less interruption. Here wine xvas called for, and, in the 
warmth of discussion, a second bottle being soon fblloxved by a tliird, both 
parties at length found them.selves in a condition which made it advisable 
to adjourn the lecture to a more fitting occasion. 

Molik-e enjoyed also the closest intimacy with the great Condo, the most 
distinguished ornament of the court of Loixis the Fourteenth ; to such an 
extent, indeed, that the latter directed that the poet should never be refused 
admission to him, at whatever hour he might choose to pay his visit. His 
regard for his friend was testified by his remai-k, rather more candid than 
courteous, to an abbe of his acquaintance, who had brought Mm an epitaph of 
his own writing xxpon the deceased poet. “Would to Heaven,” said the 
prince, ‘ ‘ that he were in a condition to bring me yours ! ” • 

We have already wandered beyond the limits whicli we had assigned to our- 
selves for an abstract of Moliere’s literary labours, and of the most interesting 
anecdotes in his biography. Without entering, therefore, into a criticism 8n 
on his writings, of which the public stand in no need, we shall dismiss the 
subject with a few brief reflections on their probable influence, and on the 
design of the author in producing them. 

The most distin^ished French critics, with the overweening partiality in 
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favour of their own nation, so natural and so universal, placing Moliere hy 
common consent at th.e head of their own comic writers, have also claimed for 
him a pre-eminence over those of every other a^e and country. A. W. Schlegel, 
a very competent judge in these matters, has degraded him, on the other hand, 
from the walks of high comedy to the writer of “buffoon farces, for which his 
genius and inclination seem to have essentially fitted him ; ” adding, moreover, 
that “his characters are not drawn from nature, but from the fleeting and 
superficial forms of fashionable life/' . This is a hard sentence, accommodated 
to the more forciljle illustration of the peculiar theory which the German mriter 
has avowed tlironghont his work, and which, however reasonable in its first 
pa’inciples, has led him into as exaggerated an admiration of the romantic 
models which he prefers, as disparagement -of the classical school which he 
detests. It is a sentence, moreover, upon which some eminent critics in his 
own country, who support ]ii.s theory in the main, have taken the liberty 
to demur. 

Tliiit a large in-opjortion of Moliferc’s pieces are conceived in a vein of broad, 
homely merriment, rather than in that of elevated comedy, abounding in 
forced situations, high caricature, and piractical jokes ; in the knavish, in- 
triguiiig valets of Plautus and Terence ; in a compound of that good- nature 
anil irritability, shrewdness and credulity, which make up the dupes of 
Aristophanes, is very true ; hut that a writer, distinguished by bis deep 
reflection, Ms pure taste, and nice observation of character, should have pre- 
ferred this to the higher walks of his art, is absolutely iucredible. Ho has 
furnished the best justification of himself in au apology, wdiich a contemporary 
biographer reports him to have made to some one who censured him oh this 
very ground : “ If I wrote simply for fame,” said he, “I should manage veiy 
differently ; but I wnite for the support of my company. I must not address 
myself, therefore, to a few people of education, but to the mob. And this 
latter class of gentry take vavy little interest in a continued elevation of style 
ami sentiment.” With all these imperfections and lively absurdities, however, 
there is scarcely one of Molifere’s minor pieces which does not present us mth 
traits of character that come home to every heart, and felicities of expression 
that, from their truth, have come to be proverbial. 

With regard to the objection that his characters are not so much drawn 
from nature as from the local manners of the age, if it be meant that they are 
not acted upon by those deep passions which engross the whole soul, and 
which, from tHs intensity, have more of a tragic than a comic import in them, 
but are rather drawn from the foibles and follies of ordinary life, it is true ; 
but then these last are likely to be quite as permanent, and, among civilized 
nations, quite as universal ns the former. And who has exposed them with 
greater freedom, or with a more potent ridicule than Moliere ? Love, under 
all its thousand circumstances, its quarrels, and reconciliations; ; vanity, 
humbly suing for admiration under the guise of modesty ; whimsical contra- 
dictions of profession and habitual jn-actice ,* the industry with which the 
lower classes ape, not the viiiucs, hut the follies of their superiors ; the aficc* 
tatiou of fashion, taste, science, or anything but what the party actually 
possesses ; the e^rif dc corps, which leads us to feel an exalted respect for our 
own profession, and a sovereign contempt for every other ; the friendly advi,?er, 
who has an .eye to liis own interest ; the author, who seeks youi- candid 
opinion, and quarrels with you when jou have given it ; the fair friend, who 
kindly sacrifices your reputation for a jest ; the hypocrite, under evmy aspect, 
who deceives the world or himself — these form the various and motley panorama 
of character which Moliosre has transferred to his canvas, and which, though 
mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure as long as society sbn.ll 
hold together. 

Indeed, Molike seems to have possessed aU the essential requisites for ox- 
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celling in genteel comedy : a pure tast^ m acute perception of the ridiculous, 
the tone of elegant dialogue, and a wit brilliant and untiring as Congreve’s, 
but which, instead of -svasting itself like his, in idle flashes of mei'rimeut, is 
nniforiuly directed with a moral or philosophical aim. This obvious didactic 
purpose, in truth, has been censured as inconsistent with the spirit of the 
drama, and as belonging rather to satire ; but it secured to him au influence 
over the literature and the opinions of his own generation which has been 
possessed by no other comic writer of the modems. 

He was the first to recall his countrymen from, the vapid liyperbole and 
puerile conceits of the ancient farces, and to instruct them in the maxim 
which BoUeau has since condensetd into a memorable verse, that “ nothing is 
beautiful hut what is natural.” Wc have already spoken of the reformation 
ivhich one of his early pieces effected in the admirers of the S6tel dc BmnhauilUt 
anti its absurdities ; and when this confederacy afterwards mllied under an 
affectation of science, as it had before done of letters, he again broke it with 
his admirable satire of the Femmes SavuTites. We do not recollect any similar 
revolution effected by a single effort of genius, unless it be that brought about 
by the Fai'iad and i¥rcutaa’. But Mr. Gifford, in the llelia-Cruscan school, hut 
“ broke a butterfly upon the wheel," in comparison with those enemies, for* 
midable by rank and talent, whom Moliere assailed. W« have noticed, in its 

H er place, the influence which his writings had in coinpelliirg the medical 
ty of his day to lay aside the affected deportment, technical jargon, and 
other mummeries then in vogue, by means of the public derision to whicli he 
had deservedly exposed them. In the same manner, he so successfully 
ridiculed the miserable dialectics, pedantry, and intolerance of the schoolmen, 
in his diverting dialogues between Ur. Marphurins and Zh’. Pancrace,, that he 
is said to have completely defeated the serious efforts of the University for 
obtaining a confirmation of the decree of 1624, which had actually prohibited, 
under pain of death, the promulgation of any opinion contrary to the doctrines 
of Aristotle. The arrU biirlesqiie of his friend Boileau, at a later period, if we 
may trust the Menaqiana, had a principal sliaro in preventing a decree of the 
Parliament against the philosophy of Descartes. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence of our poet’s satire on the state of society in general, and on those 
higher ranks in particular, whoso affectations and pretensions he assailed with 
such pertinacious hostility. If he did not reform them, he at least deprived 
them of their fascination and much of their mischievous influence, by holding 
them up to the contempt and laughter of the public. Sometimes, it must be 
admitted, though very rarely, in elfecling this object, he so far transgressed 
the bounds of decorum as to descend even to personalities. 

From this view of the didactic purpose proposed by Moliere in his comedies, 
it is obviously difficult to institute a comparison between them and those of 
our English dramatists, or rather, of Shakspeare, who may he taken as their 
representative. The .latter seems to have had no higher end in view than 
mere amusement ; he took a leaf out of tlie great volume of human nature as 
he might find it ; nor did he accommodate it to the illustration of any moral 
or literary theorem. The former, on the other hand, manifests such a direct 
. perceptive purpose as to give some of bis pieces the appearance of satirc.s rather 
than of comedies ; argument takes place of action, and the pro and cen of the 
matter are discussed ivith ail the formality of a school exercise. , This essenti- 
ally diminishes the interest of some of his best plays, the Misanthrope and the 
Femmes Sacantes, for example, which for this reason seem better fitted for the 
closet than the stage, and have long since ceased to be favourites with the 
public. This w’ant of interest is, moi’eover, aggravated by the barrenness of 
action visible in many of MoliM'e’s comedies, where he seems only to have 
sought an apology for bringing together his coteries of gentlemen and ladies for 
the purpose of exhibiting their gladiatorial dexteritj' in„fflonversation. FTot so 
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witli the English dramatist, ’whose boundless invention crowds his scene with 
incidents that hurry us along with breathless interest, but which sadly 
scandalise the lover of the unities. 

lu conformity with his general plan, too, Shakspeare brings before us every 
variety of situation — the court, the camp, and the cloister ; the busy hum of 
populous cities, or the wild solitude of the forest — ^presenting us with pictures 
of rich and romantic beauty, which could not faU within the scope of his 
rival, and allowing himself to indulge in the unbounded revelry of an imagina- 
tion which Molieve did not possess. The latter, on the other hand, an atten- 
tive observer of man as he is found in an over-refined state of society, in 
courts and ennvded capitals, copied his minutest lineaments with a precision 
that gives to his most general sketches the air almost of personal portraits : 
seasoning, moreover, his discourses -with shrewd hints and maxims of worldly 
policy. Shakspeare’s genius led him rather to deal in bold touches than in 
this “nice, delineation. He describes classes rather than individuals ; he 
touolies the sjiriugs of the most intense passions. The daring of ambition, 
the craving of iwenge, the deep tenderness of love, are all materials in his 
bauds for comedy ; and this gives to some of his admired pieces — his Merchant 
of Venice aud his Ikasitrofor Measure, for example — a solemnity of colouring 
that leaves them only to he distinguished from tragedy by their more fortunate 
termination. Moliere, on the contimy, sedulously excludes from his plays 
whatever can impair their comic interest. And when, as he has done very 
rarely, he aims directly at vice instead of folly (in the Tartvffe, iw instance), 
ho studie.s to exhibit it under such ludicrous points of view as shall excite the 
deri.sion rather than the indignation of Ms audience. 

But whatever he the comparative merits of these great masters, each must 
be aUow'cd to have attained complete success in his w'ay. Comedy, in the 
hands of Shakspeare, exhibits to ns man, not only as he is moved by the petty 
vanitie.s of life, but by deep and tumnltuous pas.sion ; in situations which it 
rerpiires all the invention of the poet to devise and the richest colouring of elo- 
cjuenee to depict. But if the object of comedy, as has been said, be “to 
correct the follies of the age, by exposing them to ridicule,” who then has 
eiiualled Moliere ? 






ITALIAN NAEBATIVE POETRY * 

OOTOBBB, 1824. 

The characteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so discernible in English 
literary history as under the reign of Elizabeth. At the period when England 
was most strenuous in breaking off her spiritiral relations with Italy, she cul- 
tivated more closely her intellectual. It is hardly necessary to name either 
the contemporary dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser, the former of 
whom derived the plots of many of their most popular plays, as the latter did 
the forms, and frequently the spirit of their poetical compositions, from Italian 
models. The translations of the same period were, in several instances, superior 
to any which hare since been produced. Harrin^on’s version of the Orlmdo 
Fwrioso^ with all its inaccuracy, is far superior to the cumbrous monotony of 
Hoole. Of Fairfax, the elegant translator of Tasso, it is enough to say that 
he is styled by Dryden “ the poetical father of "Waller,” and quoted by him in 
conjunction with Spenser, as “one of the great masters in our language.” 
The poiralarity of the Italian was so great even in Ascham’s day, who did 
not survive the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, as to draw from the learned 
schoolmaster much peevish animadversion upon what he terms “ the enchant- 
ments of Circe, fond books of late translated out of Italian into English, and 
sold in every shop in London.” It gradually lost this wide autho’rity during 
the succeeding century. This was hut natural. Before the time of Elizabeth, 

■ aH the light of learning which fell upon the world had come from Italy, and 
our own literature, like a young and tender plant, insensibly put forth its 
branches most luxuriantly in the direction whence it felt this invigorating in- 
fluence. As it grew in years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper into its 
own soil, and drew thence the nourishment which enabled it to assume its fair 
and full proportions. Milton, it is true, the brightest name on the poetical 
records of that period, cultivated it with eminent success. Any one acquainted 
with the writings of Dante, Pulci, and Tasso, will understand the value and 
the extent of Milton’s obligations to the Italian. He was far from desiring to 
conceal them, and he has paid many a tribute “of melodious verse” to the 
sources from which he drew so much of the nourishment of his exalted genius. 
“To imitate as he has done,” in the language of Boileau, “is not to act the 
part of a plagiary, but of a rival.” Milton is, moreover, one of the few 
writers who have succeeded so far in com;prehendmg the niceties of a foreign 
tongue as to be able to add something to its poetical wealth, and his Italian 
sonnets are written with such purity as to have obtained commendations from 
the Tuscan critics, f 

* 1, “ Tlie Orlando Innamorato ; translated into prose and verse, from the Italian bf 
Francesco Borni. By W. S. Eose." 8vo. pp. 279. Iiondon, 1823, 

2. ‘ ‘ The Orlando Furioso ; translated into verse from the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto. By 
W. S. Eose.” Vol. i. Svo. London, 1823. 

t Milton, in his treatise on “Tiie Eeason of Chnroh Government," alludes modestly enonpli 
to his Italian pieces, and the commendations hestowed upon them. Other things, width 
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Boileau, 'wlio set the current of French taste at this period, had a consider- 
ahle contempt for that of his neighbours. He pointed one of his antitliotical 
couplets at the ‘ ‘ tinsel of Tasso {‘'clinqiiant die Tasse ” *), and in another he 
ridiculed the idea of epics, in which “the devil was always blustering against 
the heavens. "+ The English admitted the sarcasm of Boileauwith the cold 
oonuuentary of Addison and the “ clinipiant du Tasso ” became a cant term 
of reproach upon the whole body of Italian letters, Tim French went still 
farther, and aftorw.ard, applying the sarcasm of their critic to Milton as well 
as to Tasso, rejected both the poets upon tha same principles. The French 
did the English as much Jnstice as they did the Italians. Ho great change of 
opinion in tliis matter took place in England during the last century. The 
Wartons and Gray had a just estimation of this beautiful tongue, but Dr. 
iolmson, i:be dominant critic of that day, seems to have nncler.stood the 
language but imperfectly, and not to have much relished in it what ho 
mnlerstood, ; - 

In the jtreseiit age of intellectual activity, attention is so generally bestowed 
on all modern languages which are ennobled by a literature, that it is not 
singular an accpiaintance with the Italian in particular .should be widely 
dillused. Great praise, liowever, is due to the labours of Mr. Roscoe. There 
can be little doubt that his elaborate biographies of the Medici, which contain 
as much literary criticism as historical narrative, have mainly contribirled to 
the promotioii of these studies among his countrymen. These works have of 
late met with much flippant criticism in some of their leading journals. In 
Italy they have been translated, are now cited as authorities, and have re- 
ceived the most encomiastic notices from several eminent scholars. These 
facts afford conclusive testimony of their merits. The name of Mathias is 
well known to every lover of the Italian tongue ; his poetical productions rank 
with those of Milton in merit, and far exceed them in quantity. To conclude, 
it is not many years since Cary gave to his couutryrnen his verj* extraordinary 
version of the father of Tuscan poetry, and Rose is now swelling the catalogue 
with translations of the two most distinguished chivalrous epics of Italy. 

Epic romance has continued to he a great favourite in that country ever 
since its fii'st introduction into the polished circles of Florence and Ferrara, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. It has hold much the same rank 
in its ornamental literature which the drama once enjoyed in the English, and 
which historical novel-writing maintains now. It hardly seems credible that 
an enlighteiied people should long continue to take great satisfaction in poems 
founded on the same extravagant fictions, and spun out to the appalling length 
of twenty, thirty, nay, forty cantos of a thousand verses each. But the 
Italians, like most Southern nations, delight exceedingly in the uncontrolled 
play of the imagination, and they abandon themselves to all its brilliant 
illusions, with no other object in view than mere recreation. An Englishman 
looks for a moral, or, at least, for some sort of instruction, from the wildest 
work of fiction. But an Italian goes to it as he would go to the opera— to get 
impressions rather than ideas. He is extremely sensible to the fine tones of 
his native language, and, under the combined influence produced by the 
colouring of a lavish fancy and the music of a voluptuous versification, he 
seldom stoops_to a cold analysis of its purpose or its probability. 

Romantic fiction, however, which flourished so exuberantly under a wann 
southern sky, was transplanted from the colder regions of Normandy and 
England. It is remarkable that both these countries, in which it had its 
origin, should have ceased to cultivate it at the very period When the perfsc- 
I Fad sFiffcsd in scarcity of books ai^d coitVCnifeUedB to bateb rip among ihebi, were reeeivefd 
■with written encomiums, which the Italian is not forward to bestow on men of this side' thti 
Alps,” ' , 
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don of their reapective langnages waulcl have enabled 'tliem to tto aorFith entire 
sncoess. We believe this remark requires xio qualification in regarel to France. 
Spenser affords one illustrious exception among the English.* 

It was not until long after the extinction of this species of writing in the 
ITortli that it reappeared in Italy. The commercial habits, and the Re- 
pirblican institutions of the Itfilians in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
were most unfavourable to the spirit of chivalry, and, consequently, to the 
fab]o.s which grew out of it. The three patiiarehs of their literature, more- 
over, hy the light which, in this dark ijeriod, they threw over other walks of 
imagination, turned the attention of their countrymen from those of romance. 
Dante, indeed, who resembled Milton in so many other particulars, showed a 
similar predilection for the ancient tales of chivalry. His Ootmiedia contains 
several euconnastie allusions to them,.but, like the English bard, he contented 
himself with these!, and chose a subject lietter suited to his ambitious genius 
and inflexible tempei-.f ITi.s poem, it i.s tnie, -was of too eccentric a character 
to be widely imitatetl, j: and both Boccaccio and Petrarch, with less talent, had 
a more e.vtcnsive influence over the taste of their nation. The gan’iilons graces 
of the former, and the lyj'ieal finish of the latter, are still solicited in the 
lighter compositions of Italy. Lastly the discoveries of ancient manuscripts 
at" home, and the introduction of others from Goustautiuople, when that rich 
depository of Grecian science fell into the hands of the barbarian, gave a new 
direction to the intellectual enterprise of Italian sclujlars, and withdrew them 
almost wholly from the farther cultivation of their infant literature. 

Owing to these circumstances, the introduction of the chivalrous epoque was 
protracted to the close of the fifteenth century, when its,fir.st successM speci- 
mens were produced at the accomplished court of the Medici. The ei}coursg6- 
ment estonded by this illustrious family to every branch of intellectual culture 
has been too often the subject of encomium to require from us any particular 
animadversion. Lorenzo, especially, by uniting in his own person the scholar- 
ship and talent which he so liberally rewarded in others, contributed more 
than all to the effectual promotion of an enlightened taste among his country- 
men. Even his amusements were subservient to it, and the national literature 

* The iitflu-encc, liowcver, of tlie old Norman rontances may bo discovered in ilie produc- 
tions of a inucili later period. Their incredible length required them to bo broken up into 
/piles, or e.antos, by tlie minstrel, who recited them with the aecompaniinent of a haiq>, in the 
same manner as the epics of Homer, broken into rhapsodies, were chanted by the hards of 
Ionia, The min.stro] wlio conld thus beguile the tedium of ii winter’s evening was ,a welcome 
guest at the baronial castle and in the hall of the monastery. As Greek and Roman letters 
were revived, the legends of chivalry fell into disrepute, and the minstrel gradually retreated 
to the cottage of the peasant, who Was still rude enough to reJish his simple melody. But 
the long romance was beyond tho coraprebenBiem. o»the taste of the rustic. It therefore gave 
way to less complicated narratives, and from its wreck may be fairly said to have arisen 
those Border songs and ballads which, form thO' most heautirul «oUectioa of -xaral minstrelsy 
that belongs- to any age or country. 

+ Milton’ poetry abounds in references to tlie subjects of xomantie fable; and in Ms , 
“ iSpitepluum Damonis ” he plainly intimates his intention of writing an epic on the story 
of Arthur, It may be doubted whether ho would have succeeded on such a topic. His 
austere eharaoter would seem to have been better fitted to feel tlie impulses of religious 
enthusiasm than those of chivalry ; and England has no reason to regret that her most 
sublime poet was reserved for the age of Grom well instead of the romantic reign of Elizabetli. 

t Tho best imitation of the “ Divina Commedia” is probably the " Cantiba m morte di 
Ego Basvilic,” by the most eminent of the living Ifadian poets, Monti. His talent forwigo- 
rous delineation by a single comp de piencsani is eminently jDanUgq;ue, and the plan of his poem 
is the 'cacact cou«terp,art of that of tho “ Inferno.” Instead of a mortal descending into the 
regions of the damned, one of their number (the spirit of Basviile, a Frenchman) is sum- 
moned baek to the earth, to behold the crimes and miseries of his native country durii^ the 
period of the Revoliition, 
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may ‘be fairly said, at tWs day, to retain somewhat pf the character communi- 
cated to it by his elegant recreations. His delicious villas at Piesole and 
Cajano are celebrated by the scholars, who, in the silence of their shades, 
pursued with him the studies of his favourite philosophy and of poetry. Even 
the sensual pleasures of the banquet were relieved by the inventions of wit 
and fancy. Lyrical composition, which, notwithstanding its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the flexible movements of the Italian tongue, had fallen into neglect, 
was revived, and, together with the finst eloquent productions of the romantic 
muse, was recited at the table of Lorenzo. 

Of the guests who frequented it, Pulci and Politian are the names most 
distinguished, and the only ones connected with our present subject. The 
latter of these was received into the family of Lorenzo as the pi’ece])tor of his 
chililren, an office for which he seems to have been better qualified by his 
extraordinary attainments than by his disposition. Whatever may have been 
the asperity of his temper, however, his poetical compositions breathe the 
perfect spirit of harmony. The most remarkable of these, distinguished as the 
Ferns of Politian (Stanze di Poliziano), is a brief fragment of an epic, whose 
purpose was to celebrate the achievements of Julian do Medici, a younger 
brother of Lorenzo, at a tournament exhibited at Florence in 1468. This 
would appear hut a meagre basis for the structure of a great poem. Politian, 
however, probably in conseqiience of the untimely death of Julian, I'lis hero, 
abandoned it in the middle of tlie second canto, even before he had reached 
the event which was to constitute the subject of his story. 

The incidents of the poem thus abruptly terminated are of no great account. 
We have a portrait of Julian, a hunting expedition, a love adventure, a di- 
gression into the island of Venus, which take.s up about half the canto, and a 
vision of the hero, which ends just as the tournament, the subject of the piece, 
is about to bomn, and with it, like the “fabric of a vision,” ends the poem 
also. In this short space, however, the poet has concentrated all the beauties 
of his aii:, tho melody of a musical car, and the inventions of a plastic fancy. 
His island of love, in particular, is emblazoned with those gorgeous splendours 
whjch have since been borrowed for the enchanted gardens of Alcina, Armida, 
andAorasia. 

Hut this little fragment is not recommended, at least to an English reader, 
so much by its Oriental pomp of imagery as by its more quiet and delicate 

S ures of external nature. Brilliancy of imagination is the birthright of the 
ian poet, as much as d sober, conteinplatiye vein is of the English. This 
is tho characteristic of almost all their best and most popular poetry during 
the si-xteentli and seventeenth centuries; The two great poets of the fom*- 
teenth approach much nearer to the English character. Dante shows not only 
deeper reflection than is common with his countrymen, but in parts of his 
workjdn the Pnrgatorio mote especially, manifests a sincere relish for natural 
beauty, by his most accurate picttires of rural objects and scenery. Petrarch 
cherished the recollections of an unfortunate passion, until, we may say, -ivith- 
out any mystical perversion of language, it became a part of his intellectual 
existence.* This gave a tender and melancholy expression to his poems, mora 

* Whatever may he thought of tho speculations of the Ahb4 tie Sada, no doubt can b« 
entertained of the Substantial existence of Laura, or of Petrarch’s passion for her. Indeed, 
independently of the internal evidence afforded by his poetry, such direct notices of his 
mistress are scattered through his “ Letters ” and serious prose compositions, that it is 
singular there should over have existed a scepticism on those points. IJgo, Poscolo, the 
■well-known author of “ Jacobo Ortis," has lately published an octavo volume, entitled 
“Essays on Petrarch.” Among other particulars, sho-wing the unbounded influence that 
Laura de Bade obtained over the mind of her poetical lover, he quotes the following memo- 
randum, made by Petrarch two months after her decease, in Ins private manuscript copy of 
“ Virgil,” now preoavved in the Ambrosian library of Milah 
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particularly to tliose written after the death of Laura, quite aa much English 
as Italian. Love furnishes the great theme arid impulse to the Italian poet. 
It is not too much to say that all their principal versifiers have written under 
the inspiration of a real or pretended passion. ^ It is to them what a less 
showy and less exclusive sensibility is to an Englishman, The latter acknow- 
ledges the influence of many other afiections and relations in life. The death 
of a friend is far more likely to excite his muse than the smiles or frowns of 
his mistress. The Italian seldom dwells ou melancholy reminiscences, hut 
writes under the impulse of a living and ardent x>assion, Petrarch did both ; 
but in the poetry wiiich he compo.sed after the death of his mistres.s, exalted 
as it is by devotional seutimeut, he deviated from the customs of hi.s nation, 
and adopted an English tone of feeling. A graver spirit of reflection ami a 
deeper sympathy for tlie unobtrusive beauties of nature are observable in ,?>uue 
of their later writers ; but these are not iirimitivc elements in the Italian 
character. Gay, brilliant, imaginative, are the epithets which best indicate 
the character of their literatiu-e during its most flourishing periods ; and the 
poetry of Italy seems to reflect as clearly her unclouded .skies and glowing 
landseaiio, as that of England doo.s the tranquil and somewhat medanoholy 
complexion of her climate. 

Tile verses of Politian (to return from our digi-ession) contain many descrip- 
tions distinguished by the calm, moral beauty of which wc have been speaking. 
Beaemblanoes may he traced between these jiassages and tho W’ritiims of some 
of our best English poets. The descriptive poetry of Gray and of Goldsmith, 
particularly, exhibits a remarkable coincidence with that of Politian in the 
enumeration of rural images. The stanza exxi., setting forth the descent of 
Cupid into the island of Venus, may be cited as having suggested a much- 
admired simile in Gay’s popular ballad, Blach-eyed Susan, since the English 
verse is almost a metaphrase of the Italian : 

“ Or poi clie ad ail tese ivi pervenne, 

Forte lo seosse, e giri calossi a piombo, 

Tutto serrato nelle saorc penne. 

Come a suo nido fa lieto Colombo." 

“ So the sweet l.irk, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast. 

If chance hts mate's shrill call he hear, 

And drops at once into her nest.” • 

These Stanze were the first example of a happy cultivation of Italian verse 
in the fifteenth century. Tho scholars of that day composed altogether in 
Latin, Politian, as he grew older, disdained tliis abortive production of his 
youthful muse, and relied for his charaider with posterity on his Latin poems 
and his elaborate commentaries upon the ancient classics. Petrarch looked 

“ It was in the early days of my youth, on. the sixth of April, in the morning, and in the,| 
year 1327, that Laura, distinguished by her own virtues, and celebrated in my verses, first 
blessed my eyes in the Gliurch of Santa Clara, at Avignon ; and it was in tiie same city, on 
the sixth of the very same month of April, at the very same hoar in the morning, in the year 
1848, that this bright luminary was withdrawn from our sight, when I "was at Verona, alas ! 
ignorant of niy calamity. I'lie remains of her chaste and beautiful body were deposited in 
the Church of the Cordeliers on the evening of the same day. To preserve the afflicting re- 
membrance, I have taken a bitter pleasure in recording it, partioulai-ly in this book, which 
is most frequently before my eyes, in order that nothing in this world may have any farther 
attraction for me ; that this great attachment to life being dissolved, I may, by frequent 
reflection, and a proper estimation of our transitory existence, be admonished that it is high 
time for me to think of quitting tliis earthly Babylon, which.I trust it will not be difficult 
for me, with a strong and manly courage, to accomplish.”— P, 35. 
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for itomortalitj' to liis 4/^^,- as did Boccaccio to liis learned Latin disquisi- 
tion uiJon ancient mytkedogy.* Could they now, after the lapse of more than 
four centuries, reviat the world, how would they he astonished, perhaps mor- 
tified, the fca-tam- to find that he was remembered only as the sonuetteer, and 
the latter as the novelist ! The Latin prose of Politian may he consulted by 
an, antiquary } Ms Latin poefiy must be admired by scholars of taste ; but bis 
few Italian verses constitute the basis of his high reputation at this day with 
the great body of his eountiymen. He wrote several lyrical pieces and a 
short pastoral drama (Orfeo), the first of a species which afterward grew into 
such repute under the hands of Tasso and Guarini. All of these bear the same 
print of Ills genius. One cannot but regret that so rare a mind should, in 
conformity with the perverse taste of his age, have abandoned tin; freshnes.'! 
of a living tongue for the uugrateful culture of a dead one. Ilis Slavic, the 
mere proh^'ue of an epic, still survive amid the complete and elaborate pro- 
dnetions of .siieeoeding poets ; they may be compared to the graceful portico 
of some uniinished temple, which time and taste have respected, and which 
remains as in the days of its ai’chitcct, a beautiful ruin. 

Luigi Pulci, the other eminent poet whom we mentiouiiil as a frequent 
guest at the table of Lorenzo cle’ Medici, was of a noble family, and the 
youngest of three brothers, all of them even more distinguished liy their 
accomplishments than by birth. There seems to he nothing worthy of par- 
ticular record in his private history. He is said to have possessed a frank and 
merry disposition, and, to judge from his great poem, as well as from some 
lighter pieces of burlesque satire, which he bandied with one of his friends, 
whom he was in the habit of meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he was not par- 
ticularly fiistidious in his humour. His Morgantc ilatjgiore is reported to 
have been UTitten at the request of Lorenzo's mother, and recited at his table. 
It is a genuine epic of chivalry, containing twenty-eight cantos, founded on 
’■he traditionary defeat, the “dolorosa rotta” of Charlemagne and his peers 
m the Valley of Roncesvalles. It adlieres much more closely than any of the 
other Italian romances to the lying chronicle of Tui'piu. 

It may appear singular that the intantiou of the author should not become 
apparent in the course of cight-and- twenty cantos ; hut it is a fact, that scholars 
both at home and abroad have long disputed whether the poem is serious or 
satirical. Crescimbeni styles the author “modesto c moderato,'’ while Tira- 
boschi expressly charges him -with tlio deliberate derign of ridiculing Scriptm'e, 
and Voltaire, in his preface, cites the Morgmie as an apology for his profligate 
FmelU. It cannot be denied that the story abounds in such ridiculous eccen- 
tricities as give it the air of a_ parody upon the marvels of romance. The 
hero, Morgante, is a converted infidel, “uii gigante smisurato,” whose formi- 
dable weapon is a bell-elapi)ei', and who, after running through some twenty 
cantos of gigantic valour and mountebank extravagance, is brought to an 
imtimely end b}-- a wound in the heel, not from a Trojan arrow, but from the 
bite of a crab ! We doubt, however, whether Pulci intended his satirical 
shafts for the Christian faith. Liberal allowance is to be conceded for the 
fashion of his age. JTothing is more frequent in the productions of that period 
than such irreverent freedoms with the most sacred topics as would be quite 
shocking in ours. Such freedoms, however, cannot reasonably be imputed to 
profanity, or even levity,' since numerous instances of them occur in works of 
professed moral tendency, as in the mysteries and moralities, for example, 

* “ De G-enealogia Deorirai.”— The Latin writings of Bofjcaeio and Fetraroh may bo con- 
sidered the foundation of their fame with their contemporanes Tlie corontrtion of t he latter 
in the Eoman capitol was a homage paid rather to bis auluevements in an ancieirt tongue 
than to any in Ms o^va. He does aotf. even netice his Italian lyrics in his “Letters, to 

Posterity." . ' . ' ^ 
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tliosc solemn deformities of tlte apcient Frencli and Englisli drama. The 
.chronicle of Turpin, the Basis of Pulci’s' epic, which, thougli a fraud, was a 
pious one, invented by some priest to celebrate tire triumphs of the Christian 
■arms, is tainted with the same indecent faipiliarities.* 

Teinpora mutantur. In a scandalous pasquinade published by Lord Byron 
in the first number of his Liberal, there is a verse describing St. Peter oflicia- 
tiirg as the doorkeeper of heaven. Pulci has a similar one in the Morgayde, 
(canto x-vvi. st. 91), which, no doubt, furnished the Irint to his lordship, who 
has often improved upon the Italian poets. Both authors describe St. Peter’s 
■diross and vocation with the mo.st wmmsieal minuteness. In the Italian, the 
p:is.sage, introduced into the midst of a solemn, elaborate description, htis all 
the appearance of being told in very good faith. No one will venture to put 
so charitable a construction upon his lordship’s motives. 

, WJiatever may have been the intention of Puloi in the prccetiing ))ortiou of 
.the work, its coiicluding cantos tu'e animated by tiie genuine spirit of Christian 
h<.'roi.sni. The rear of Charlemagne’s army is drawn into an ambnscado by 
the treachery of his confidant Ganelon. Roneesvalles, a valley in tlie heart of 
the Pyrenees, is the theatre of action, and Orlando, with the flower of French 
chivalry, peri-shes there, overpo^eered by the yavaeeu,s. 'The battle is told ix 
a sublime epic, tone worthy of the occasion. The cantos xxvi. and xxviL, con- 
taining it, are filled with a continued strain of high religiou.s enthusiasm, 
with the varying, animating bustle of a mortal conflict, with the most solemn 
and natural sentiment suggested by the horror of the situation. Orlando’s 
character rises into that of the divine warrior. His speech at the opening of 
the action, his lament over his unfortunate army, his melancholy reflections 
on the battle-field the night after the engagement, are conceived with such 
sublimity and pathos as attest both the poetical talent of Pulci and the gran- 
deur and capacity of his subject. Yet the Morgawte, the greater part of which 
is so ludicrous, is the only eminent Italian epic which has seriously described 
the celebrated rout at Koncesvalles. 

Pulci’s poem is not much read by the Italians. Its style, in general, is too 
unpolished for the fastidious delicacy of a modern ear, but as it abounds in the 
old-fashioned proverbiali.sms [rihoboU) of Florence, it is gi'eatlj' piized by the 
Tuscan purists. These familiar sayings, the elegant slang of the Florentine 
mob, have a r'alue among the Italian scholars, at Iwist among a largo faction 
of them, much like that of old coins with a virtuoso ; the more' rare and 
rusty the better. They give a high relish to many of their ancient writers, 
who, without other merit than their antiquity, are cited as authorities in their 
vocabulaiy.t These Hboboli are to bo met with most abtmdautly in their old 
novdU, those, especially, which are made up of familiar dialogue between the 
lower classes of citizens. Boccaccio has very many such ; Sacchetti has more 
than all his prolific tribe, and it is impossible for a foreigner to discern or 
to appreciate the merits of such a writer. The lowor classes in Florence retain 
to this day much of their antique picturesque 2 )hraseology,$ and Alfieri tells 

Tills spurious doeumont of tlic twclfnli century contains, in a copy rvTiicli we have now 
heforo ns, less than si .vty pages. It has nuilherlhetrathof hi-story nor the beauty of iiofcjon. 
It abounds in coiuraonplaeo prodigies, and sets forth Charlcmagno’s wars and his defeat la 
the Talley of Roneesvalles, an event which probably never happened. InBigiiilicaut as it is 
in every other respeet, however, it is the sued from which has sprung up those rornantio 
Actions which adorned the rude ago of the Normans, and which flourished in sueh wide 
Inxurianee under Italian culture. » , . 

t This has been loudly censured by many of their schohws opposed to the literary siipre- 
macy of the Della Cruscan Academy. See, in particular, the acute treatise of Cesarofti, 
*‘Saggio suIla Filosofla delle Lingue,” parte, iv. . 

t “ The pure language of Boccaccio, and of other ancient writer^, is preserved at this day 
muolt more amonj^ the lower classes pf Fiorentine mechanies and of the neighbouring: 
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US that “ it was his great delight to stand in some unnoticed corner, and listen 
to the conversation of the mob in the market-place.” 

■With the exception of Orlando, Pnlci has shown no great skill in delinea- 
tion of character, Charlemagne and Ganelon are the prominent personages. 
The latter is a parody on traitors ; he is a traitor to common sense. Charle- 
magne is a supCTannuated dupe, with just credulity sufficient to dovetail into 
all the cunning contrivances of Gan. The women have neither reiinement 
nor virtue. The knights have none of the softer graces of chivalry ; they 
bully and swagger like the rude heroes of Homer, and are exclusively occupied 
with the merciless extermination of infidels. We meet writh none of the 
imagery, the rich sylvan scenery, so lavishly diffused through the epics of 
Ariosto and Boiaixlo. The maclmterij hears none of the airy touches of an 
Arabian pencil, but is made out of the cold excrescences of 'Northern super- 
stition, dw'arfs, giants, and necromancers. Before quitting Puloi, w'e must 
point out a passage (canto xxv.' .st. 229, 230), in which a devil announces to 
Rinaldo the (existence of another continent beyond the ocean, inhabited by 
mortals like himself. The theory of gravitation is also plainly intimated. 
As the poem was written before the voyages of Columbus, and before the 
physical discoveries of Galileo and Copernicus, the predictions are extremely 
curious.* The fiend, alluding to the vulgar superstitions entertained of the 
Pillars of Hercules, thus addresses his companion: — 

Know that this theory is false ; his harlc 
The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 
The Western wave, a smootli and level plain, 

Albeit the eaith is fashion’d like a wheel. 

Man was in ancient days of grosser mould. 

And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits'he had I'ainly set, 

The dullest seaboat soon shall wing her way. 

Men shall desci-y anotlier hemisphere ; 

Since to one common centre all things tend, 

So earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 

At our antipodes are cities, states. 

And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 

But see, the sun speeds on his western path 
To glad the nations with expected light.” 

Tke dialogues of Pulci’s devils respecting free-will and necessity, their former 
glorious, and their present fallen condition, have suggested many hints for 
our greater Milton to improve upon. The juggling frolics of these fiends 
at the royal banquet in Saragossa may have been the original . of the comical 
marvels played off through the intervention of similar agents by Dr. Pailst. 

Notwithstanding tlie good faith and poetical elevation of its concluding 
cantos, the Morgante, according to our apprehension, is anything but a serious 
romance. Not that it shows a disposition to satire, above all, to the religious 
satire often imputed to it ; but there is a light banter, a vein of fun running 

peasants than aiireiig the more polished Tuscan society whose original dialect has suffered 
great mutations in their intercourse with foreigners.”— Pignotti, “ Storia fipUa Toscano,” 
tom. ii. p. 167. 

■3*5 Dante, two centuries before, had also expressed the same belief in an imdisoovefeij 
(iuaxter of the globe 

, “De’ vostri sensi, eh’fe del rimanonte, 

Non vogliate negar I’esperienza, 

Diretro al sol, delinondo senna , 

■ I«/erno, can, xxvi. V. 116. 
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througli the gi-eater portion of it, which is quite the opposite of the lofty spirit 
of chivahy. Romantic fiction, among our ITorman ancestors, grew so directly 
out of the feudal relations and adventurous spirit of the age, that it was 
treated with ail the gravity of historical record. ' When i-eproduced in the 
polite and artificial societies of Italy, the same fictions wore an air of ludicrous 
extravagance which would no longer admit of their being repeated seriously. 
Recommended; however, by a proper seasoning of irony, they might still 
amuse as ingenious tales of wonder. This may be kept in view in following 
out the ramifications of Italian narrative poetry ; for they will all be found, 
in a greater or leas degree, tinctru'ed wdth the same spirit of ridicule. * The 
circle for whom Pulci composed his eitic was peculiarlj' distin^iished by 
that fondness for good-humoured raillery, which may be considered a national 
trait with his countrymen. 

It seems to have been the delight of Lorenzo do’ Medici, as it was aftenvarcl, 
in a more remarkable degree, of his son Leo the Tenth, to abandon himself 
to the most unreserved social freedoms with the friends whom he collected 
around his table. The satirical ei)igraTns which passed there in perfect good- 
humour between his guests, show', at least, full as much merriment as man- 
ners. Maehiavelli concludes his history of Florence with an elaborate 

5 )ortrait of Lorenzo, in w'hioh he says that “he took greater delight in 
rivolous pleasures, and in the society of jesters and satirists, than became so 
gi-eat a man," The historian might have' been less austere in his commentary 
rrpon Lorenzo’s taste, since he Avas not jAarticnlariy fastidious in the selection 
of his own amusements. + 

At the close of the fifteenth century Italy was divided into a number of 
small but independent states, whose petty sovereigns vied with each other, 
not merely in the poor jtarade of royal pageantry, but in the liberal endow- 
ment of scientific institutions, and the patronage of learned men. Almost 
every Italian scholar was attached to some one or other of these courtly circles, 
and a generous, enlightened emulation sprung up among the states of Italy, 

* A distinction may be pointed out between the Norman and the Italian epics of 
chivalry. The former, composed in the rude ages of fernhal heroism, are entitled to much 
credit, as pictures of the manners of that period ; while tlie latter, written in an age of 
refinement, have been earned hy their poets into such beautiful extravagances of fiction as 
arc perfectly incompatible with a state of society at any period. Let any one compare the 
feats of romantic valour recorded by Froi.ssart, the turbulent, predatory habits of the barons 
and ecclesiastics under the early Norman dynasty, as reported hy Tumor in his late “ History 
of England," Avith these old romances, and he will find enough to justify our remark. St. 
Eehiyc, after a diligent study of the ancient epics, speaks of them as exhibiting a picture of 
society closely resembling that set forth in the, clirouicles of the period. Turner, aftei' as 
diligent an examination of early historical documents, pronounces that the facts contained 
in them perfectly accord Avitli the general portraiture of manners depicted in the romances, 
~Mem. de I’Jcad. des Inscri2>tions, torn. xx.,Art. suf VAncienMChevaleHe. Tamer’s History 
of JSnsland from the Noman Conquest, &v,.iVO\. Ldh.-</l ■ 

+ A letter written by MachiaA'elli, long unknown, and printed for the first time at Milan, 

1 1810 , gives a curious picture of his daily occupations when living in retirement, on his little 
, patrimony, at a distance from Florence. Among other particulars, he mentions that it was 
! his custom after dinuer to repsur to the tavern, where he passed his afternoon at cards with 
; the company whom he ordinarily found there, consisting of the host, epmiller, a butcher, 
i and a lime-maker.- Another part of the epistle exhibits a more pleasing view of the pursuits 
of, the ex-seeretaiy. “In the evening I return to my house and retire to my study. I then 
take oft’ the rustic gai’ments which I had worn during the day, and, having dressed nij’seff 
in the apparci AA'liich I used to Avear at court and in town, I mingle in the society of the 
great men of antiquity. I draw from tliem the nourishment which alone is suited to me, 
and during the four hours passed in this intercourse, I forget all my misfortunes, and fear 
neitlier poverty nor death. In tlris manner I ha^c composed a little work upon govern- 
ment,” This liiile viorTt Avas “The Prince.” 
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BUiSli as liad never before existed in any other age or country. Among the 
Ilej)uhlics of ancient Greece the rivalship was polUicaL 'J’li<nr lUcrature^ 
fioin the time of Solon, was almost exclusively Athenian. An interesting 
l>Lcture of the cultivated manners and inteUeetual pleasurcs_ of these little 
courts may be gathered from the Cortigiano of Castiglione, which contains in 
the introduction a paidicular account of the pursuits and pastiine.s at the court 
of Ms sovereign, the duke of Urbiuo. 

None of these Italian slates make so shining a figure in literary history us 
the imsignifleant ducliy of Ferrara. The foul crimes which defile the domestic 
umials of tlie family of Este had been forgotten in the munificent pa1 ronuge 
extended bv tliem to letters. The librarians of the Biblioteca Estenae, 
Mnratori and 'J’irabosclii, have celebrated the virtues of their native princes 
with the encomiastic pen of loyalty ; while Ariosto and Tasso, whose misfortunes 
j'urnish but an indifferent commentary upon fche.se eiilogiums, offering to them 
Iho grateful incense of poetic adulation, have extended" their names still wider 
by inscribing them upon their immortal cpias. Their patronage hud the good 
•fortune, not ulways attending patronage, of developing genius, Those models 
of tlie pastoral drama, the Aminta of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
whose lu-xliry of expre.ssion, notwithstandixig the dictum of Dr, Johnson,-*^ it 
lias been found as difficult to imitate in their own tongue as it is impossible 
to translate into any other ; the comedies and Horatiau satires of Ariosto ; 
the Seechia Papita of Tassoni, the acknowledged model of the mock-heroic 
poems of Pope and Boileau ; and, finally, the three great epics of Italy, the 
Orlando Innamorato, the Furioso, and the Gerusalcmmc Liherata, were all 
produced in the brief compass of a century, within the limited dominions of 
the House of Este. Dante had reproached Ferrara, in the thirteenth century, 
with never having been illustrated by the name of a poet. 

' Boiardo, count of Scandiano, the author of the Orlando Innamorato, the 
first-born of these epics, was a subject of Hercules the First, duke of Ferrara, 
and by him appointed governor of Beggio. His military conduct in that 
office, and his learned translations from the ancient classics, show him to have 
been equally accomplished as a soldier and as a .scholar. In the intervals of 
war, to which Ms active life was devoted, he amused himself -with the compo- 
sition of Ms long poem. He had spua'i this out into the sixty- seventh canto 
without showing any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when his literary 
labours were suddenly interrupted, as ho informs us in lins parting stanza, by 
the invasion of the French, into Italy in 1794, and in the same year -the author 
died. The Orlando Innamorata, as it advanced, had been read by its author 
to Ms friends ; hut no portion of it was jn'inted till after Ms death, and its 
extraordinary merits were not then widely estinaated, in consequence of its 
antiquated idiraseology and. Lombard provincialisms. A liifacimento some 
tirae after appeared, by one DomonicM, 'wlio spoiled many of the beauties, 
without improving the style of his original. Finally, Bemi, in little more 
than thirty years after the death of Boiardo, new-moulded the whole poem,t 
■with so much dexterity as to xetaux the substance of every verse in the 
original, and yet to clothe them in the seductive graces of his own classical 
idiom, Berni’s version is tlie only one now read in Italy, and the original 
poem of Boiardo is so rare in that country, that it was found impossible to 

“Dioae is a covmteiiiarS to Airnita and Poafoi* Pido, and other trifles of tlie sajae kjndj 
ea^Jy imitated and unworthy of imitation. of Gay. 

t Sismondi is mistalscu in saying that Berni remodelled the “Innamorato” sixty years 
aSier the originid. He snrvived Boiardo only forty two yoar^ and he had half completed 
hhfi “Eifacimento” at least ton years before hia own death, as is evident from his beanti- 
ftd invocation to. Verona and the Bo (ebntoxxx-), on whose banka be -was then writing 
and where he was living, 1626, in the capacity of necretary te the Bi^pp of Yorona. 
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|focurD, for tlio library of Harvard TJMversity, any copy of the lovnaimraio 
ffioi'e anciiiiit tlian Idie reformed one by Homenidii. 

Tlie libstory of letters affords no stronger example of the })ower of styL 
thiiii the different fate of these two productions of Beriii and Boiardo. "We 
doubt whether the experiment would have been attended with the same result 
among a people by whom the nicer beauties of expressiou are less cultivated, 
as with the English, for example. If wo may judge from the few speeiuions 
■tt'ldehw'e have seen extracted from the Italian original, Chaucer exhibits a more 
obsolete and exotic ])hraseology than Boiaido, Yet the ])artial attoiupt of 
Dryden to invest the father of English poetry with ti nioderiiiml costume has 
had little success, and the little ejiic of Palamm and Arcita {The Knight's 
Tide) is much more highly relished iu the rude but muscuhir diction of Chaucer 
than iu tlic ludished vei-sion of his imitator. 

Whatever may be tin; estimation of the style, the glory cf the original 
delineation of character and incident is to ho given exclusively to Boiardo. 
He was the first of the epic jHiets who founded a romance upon the love of 
Orlando : and a large ])ovtiou of the poem is taken u}) 'with the adventures 
of this lu'ro and his doughty Paladins, assembled in a remote province of China 
for the defence of his mistress, the beautiful Angelica : — ■ 

"Wlien Agrican, with all his nortliRni iiowers, 

Besieged Albracca, as romanRes tell, 

The city of Gallainiroiie, from tlieuee to win 
The fairest of lier sex, Angelica 
His daugliter, sought by many prowess knights 
Both Payiiiiii, and the peers of Charlfmague.’’ 

Paradise Regained. 

With the exception of the midnight combat between Agrican and Orlando, 
iu which the conversion of the dying Tartar njiniuds one of the similar, but 
more affecting death of Clorinda in the Jcmsalem Delivej'cd, there is very 
little moral interest attached to these combats of Boiardo, w’hich are mere 
gladiatorial exhibitions of hard fighting, anti sharp, jealous wrangliiig. The 
iairy gardens of Palerina and Morgana, upon which the poet enters in the 
second hook, arc much better adapted to the display of his wild and exuberant 
imagination. Ko Italian writei', not even Ariosto, i.s comparable to Boittrdo 
for exhibitions of fancy. Enchantment follows enchantment, and the reader, 
bemldered with the number and rapidity of the transitions, looks in vain for 
some clue, even the slender thread of allegory which is held ont by tbe poet, 
to guide him through the unmeaning marvellous of Arabian fiction. Ariosto 
has tempered his imagination with more discretion. Both of these great 
romantic poets have wrought upon the same characters, and afford, in this 
respect, a means of accurate comparison. Without going into details, we 
may obsen’c, in general, that Boiardo has more strength than grace ; Ariosto, 
the reverse. Boiardo’s portraits are painted, or may bo rather said to he 
sculidured, with a clear coarse hand, out of some rude material. Ariosto’s 
are sketched with the volatile gi-aces, nice shades, and variable drapery of the 
most delicate Italian pencil. Jn female portraiture, of course Ariosto is far 
superior to his prcdeces-sor. The glaring coquetry of Boiarcip’s Angelica is 
refined by tin; hand of his rival into something like the coquetry of high life, 
and the ferocious tigress bcairtios of the origin^ Marfisa are softened into those 
of a more polished and courtly anraxoa. The Immmarato contains po 
examples of the pure, deep feeling, which gives a soul to the females of the 
Furioso, and we look in vain for the frolic and airy scenes which enchant ns 
so frequently in the latter poem.'’^ We may remark, iu conclusion, that the 
* The chase of the’Fairy Morgana, and the malictoua dance of the Loves round Rinaldo 
0 . ii. c. viii. XV.), luay, howe\^r, be considered good exceptions to this remark. 
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rapid and nnintermittin^ succession of ineidents in the Innamorato prevents 
the poet from indulmng in those .collateral beauties of sentiment and imagery 
which are prodigally diffused over the romance of Ariosto, and which give to 
it an oxq[uisite finisL 

Bomi’s iZi/recimcmfo of the Orlatulo Lmamorato, as we have already observed, 
first made it popular with the Italians, by a magical varnish of versification, 
which gave greater lustre to the beauties of his original, and glossed over its 
defects. It has, however, the higher merit of exhibiting a great variety of 
original reflections, sometimes in the form of digressions, but more frequently 
as introdnetions to the cantos. These are enlivened by the shrewd wit and 
elaloraU artlcssncss of expression that form the peculiar attraction of Berni’.s 
poetry. In one of the prefatory stanzas to the fifty-lirst canto, the reader may 
recognize a curious coincidence ivith a well-known passage in Shakspeare ; the 
more so, as Bemi, we believe, Avas never tiumed into English before the present 
partial attempt of Mr. Eose ; — 

“Who steals a buglo-liovn, a ring, a steed, 

Or such like worthless thing, has some discretion ; 

’Tis potty larcpny ; not such his deed 
Who rohs us of our fame, our best possession. 

And he who takes our labour’s worthiest meed 
May well bo deem’d a felon by pro.'.’ession j 
Who so much more our hate and scourge deserves, 

As from the rule of right he wider swerves.” 

In another of these episodes the poet has introduced a portrait of himself. 
The whole passage is too long for insertion here ; but, as Mr. Kose has also 
translated it, we will borrow a few stanzas from his skilful version : — 

“ His mood was choleric, and his tongue wa,s^ vicious. 

But he Avas praised for singleness of heart; 

' Hot taxed as avaricious or ambitious, 

Affectionate and flank, and void of art ; 

A lover of his friends, and unsuspicious ; 

But AVhere he hated knew no middle part ; 

And men his malice hy his love might rate ; 

But then lie was more prono to love than hate, 

“ To paint his person, this Avas tiiin and dry : 

Well sorting it, his legs were spare and lean; . 

Broad was his visage, and his nose wav. high, 

While narrow was the space that was betivcen 
His eyebrows sharp; and blue his hollow eye. 

Which for his bushy beard had not been seen 
But that tlie master kept this thicket clear’d. 

At mortal war Avith mustache and with beard. 

"No one did ever servitude detest 

Like him, though servitude Avas still his dole* 

Since .fortune or the devil did their best 
To keep him evermore beneath control, 
r While, wliatsoover was his patron’s host, 

To execute it went against his soul ; 

His serA'ice would he freely yield, unask’d, 

But lost all heart and hope if ho were task’d. 

" Nor music, hunting match, nor mirthful measure, 

Nor play, nor other pastime, moved him aught ; ' 

And if 'twas true thatb horses gave him plCASUtA 
The simple sight of 'them was all he sought, 
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Too poor to purchase j and his only treasure 
• His nahed hed.; his pastime to do nought 
But tumhle there, and stretch his weary length, 

And so recruit his spirits and his strength.” 

Sos^s Inmmrato, p. 43. 

The passage goes on to represent the dreamy and luxurious pleasures of this 
indolent pastime, with such an Epicurean minuteness of detail as puts ths 
sincerity of the poet beyond a doubt. His smaller pieces, Oapitoli, as they 
are termed, contain many incidental allusions, which betray the same lazy 
propensity. 

The early part of Bemi’s life was passed in Borne, where he obtained a situa- 
tion under the ecclesiastical government. He was afterward established in a 
canoniy at Florence, where he led an easy, effeminate life, much caressed for 
his social talents by the Duke Alessandro de’ Medici. His end was more 
tragical than was to have been anticipated from so quiet and unambitious a 
temper. He is said to have been secretly assassinated, 1536, by the order of 
Alexander, for refusing to administer poi.sou to the duke’s enemy, the Cardinal 
Hy|)pulito cie’ Medici. The story is told in many contradictory ways by 
diiferent Italian writers, some of whom disbelieve it altogether. The imputa- 
tion, however, is an evidence of the profligate character of that court, and, it 
true, i.s only one out of many e.'tamides of perfidious assassination, which, in 
that age, dishonoured some of the most polished societies in Italy. 

Berni has had the distinction of conferring his name on a peculiar species ot 
Italian composition.* The epithet *‘£emesco’’ is not derived, however, as 
has been incorrectly stated by some foreign scholars, f from his reformed version 
of the Orlando, but from his smaller pieces, his Gapitoli more especially. It 
is difficult to convey a correct and adequate notion of this kind of satirical 
trifling, since its chief excellence results from idiomatic felicities of expression, 
that refuse to be transplanted into a foreign tongue, and there is no imitation 
of it, that we recollect, in our own language. It is a misapplication of the 
term Bernesque to apply it, as has been sometimes done, to the ironical style 
supposed to have been introduced by Lord Byron in his Beppo and Don Juan. 
The clear, unequivocal vein of irony which plays through the sportive sallies 
of the Itfldian has no ressemblauce to the subdued but caustic sneer of the 
Englishman ; nor does it, in oxir opinion, resemble in the least Peter Pindar’s 
burlesque satire, to which an excellent critic in Italian poetiy has comj)ared 
it.t Pindar is much too unrefined in versification and in diction to justify 
the parallel. Italian poetry always preserves the purity of its expression, 
however coarse or indecent may be the topic on which it is employed. The 
subjects of many of these poems are of the most whimsical and trivial nature, 
We find some in Lode della PesU, del DeUto, &c. Several in commendation 
of the delicacies of the table, of “jellies," “ eels," or any other dainty which 
pleased his epicurean palate. These Capitoli, like nrost of the compositions ot 
this polished versifier, furnish a perfect example of the triumph of style. The 
sentiments, sometimes indelicate, and often puerile, may be considered, like 
the worthless insects occasionally found in amber, indebted for their preserva- 
tion to the beautiful substance in ■wMch they are imbedded. 

I fc is a curious fact, tliat, notwithstanding the apparent facility and fluent 
graces of Berni’ .s stjde, it was wrought with infinite care. Some of his verses 

* He cannot Toe properly considered its invemor, however. He lived in. time to giv-e 
the last polish to a species of familiar poetry, which had "been long undergoing the pro- 
cess of refinement from the hands of his coantiymea. 

t Vide “Annotazioni alia Vita di Berni,” dal ooate Mazzuchelli. Clas. Ital., p. xxxiv. 

i Boscoe's “Life of ^oren. de’ Medici,” \qI. i. p. 892, Noti. 
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have "been corrected twcsaty and tliirty times. JFany of his eoimtrynion li^ave 
imitated it, mistaking its femiliaiity of manner for facility of execution. 

This fastidious revision has been common with the most eminent Italian 
poets. Petrarea devoted months to the perfecting of one of his exipiisite 
sonnets.* Ario.sto, as his son Virginius records of him, “was never sati.sfied 
■witli Ms verses, but was continually correcting and reeorrecting them ; ” almost 
every stanza in the last edition of his poem published in his li'fotinie m altered 
from the original, and one verse is pointed out (canto xviii. st. 112) whose 
variations filled many pages. Tasso’s manuscripts, preserved in the library <at 
Modena, have been .so often retouched by him that they are hardly intelligible ; 
and Aliicri was in the habit, not only of correcting verses, but of remoulding 
whole tragcdie.s, .several of which, ho tells us in his Memoirs, were thus tran- 
scribed by him no le.ss than three times. It is remarkable that, in a country 
where the imagination ha.s been most active, the labour of the file should have 
been most diligently exerted on poetical compositions. Such examples of the 
pains taken by men of real genius might furnish a wholesome hint to some of 
the rapid, clashing writers of our own day. “ Avec q[uelq[ue talent qu’on pnisse 
etre no,” says Rousseau, in his Confessions, “Tart d’ecrire ne so prend pas 
tout d’un coup.” 

We have violated the chronological series of the Italian epopee, in our 
notice of 1-icrni, in order to connect his poem with the model on which it was 
cast. We will cpiit him with the remark, that for his fame he seems to have 
been as much indebted to good fortune as to desert. His countrymen have 
affixed lu.s name to an illustrious poem of which he was not the author, and to 
a popular species of composition of which he was not the inventor. 

In little more than twenty years after the death of Boiardo, Ariosto gave to 
the world his first edition of the Orlando Purioso. The celebrity of the Inna- 
rmrato made Ariosto prefer building upon this sure foundation to casting a 
new one of his own ; and as his predecessor had fortunately left all the 
dramatis itersonce of his unfinished epic alive upon the stage, he had only to 
continue their histories to the end of the drama. “As the former of these 
two poems has no termination, and the latter no regular beginning, they may 
both bo considered as forming one complete epic.”+ The latter half was, how- 
ever, destined not only to supply the deficiencies, but to eclipse the glories of 
the fbimer. 

Louis Ariosto was born of a respectable family at Reggio, 1474. Aftor 
serving a rclnotant apprenticeship of five years in the profession of the law, 
his father allowed him to pursue other .studies better adapted to his taste and 
poetical genius. The elegance of his lyrical compositions in Latin and Italian 
recommended him to the patronage of the Cardinal Hyppolito d’Este, and of 
his brother Alphonso, who, in 1505, .succeeded to the ducal throne of Eerrai'a, 
Ariosto’s abilities were found, however, not to be confined to poetry, and, 
among other oflices of trust, he was employed by the duke in two important 
diplomatic negotiations with the court of Rome. But the Muses still obtained 
his principal homage, and all his secret leisure was applied to the perfecting of 

* The following Is a literal translation of a succession of memorandums in Latin at the 
head of one of his sonnets I hegan this Tjy the impulse of the Lord (Domino jahewti), 
tenth Septemher, at the dawn of day, after my morning prayers." 

“I must malce tliese two versos over again, singing them, and I must transpose them. 
Three o’clock a.m., 19th October.” 

“I like this (Hoe piacef). 80th October.” 

' “So, this does not please me. ' 20th December, in the evening." 

“ February ISlh, towards noon. This Is now well ; ' herwever, look at it again. ” 

It was generally on Friday that he ocenpied' himself with the patnibl labour of 'correcthsta, 
and this was aJso'set apart'by him as'a day of ifast andpeaitenee;— iSaiays, oU. swp. 

t “Tasso, Discorsi Poetici.*' 
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the great poem, wHch was to commemorate at once Ms own gratitude and the 
glories of the house of Este. After fourteen yeaia’ assiduous labour, ho pre*- 
genteel to the Cardinal Hj-ppoKto the first copy of his OrUvndo FvlHoso. The 
well-known rejdy of the prelate, ‘‘Messer Lochvico, dove mai avefe irovate tnnte 
fanfahicli^V’ “Master Louis, where have you picked up so many trifles?” 
will he. rememhered in Italy a.s long as the poem itself.* _ 

Ariosto, speaking of his early study of jurispmdenco in ope of his Satires,*!' 
says that he passed five in quelle ciande; a word which signifies ranch 
the same Avith the epithet fanfaluche or coqUowirie, whichever it might have 
been, imputed to the cardinal. Ariosto \va.5 a poet ; tiro cardinal Avas a inather 
matieian ; ami each laid the very common failing of undervaluing a profession 
different from his own. The courtly librarian of the Biblioteca Fstense 
endeavours to explain aAA’ay this and the subsequent conduct of Ariosto’s 
patron hut the poet’s Satires, in Avhich he alludes to the behaviour of the 
cardinal Avith the line, raillery, and to his own situation with the philosophic 
independence, of Ilovace, furni.sh ahuudant evidence of the cold, ungenerous 
deportment of Hyppolito.§ 

NotAvith.staiuling the alienation of the cardinal, the ]Aoet still continued in 
favour with Alphonso. The jiatronage hestoAved upon him, hoAA’ever, seems to 
have been of a very selfish and sordid complexion. He was employed by th{A 
duko in oflices most vexatious to one of his studious disposition, and ho passed 
three years in reducing to tranquillity a barbarous, rebellious province of the 
dneh}’’. His adventure there Avith a troop of banditti, who abandoned a medi- 
tated attack upon liini Avhen they learned that ho was the author of the 
Orlando Fiirioso, is a curious instance of liomage to literary talent, wdiich may 
serve as s. pendant to the similar anecdote recorded of Tasso.il 

* An interrogation, which might remind an Englisliman of that put by the greni Duhe of 
Cumberland to Gibbon “ What, Mr. Gibbon, scribble, .scribble, scribble still?” 

t A. M. Pietro Bembo Cardinale. 

j “Storia della Lett. Ital.,” tom. vii. P. i. pp. 42, 43. 

§ In a satire addressed to Alessandro Ariosto, he .speak.s openly of the uuprolitabliaiess 
Of his poetic labours 

“ Thanks to tlie Muses Avho reward 
So well the service, of their bard, 

He almo.st may be said to lack 
A decent coat to clotlie his back.” 

And soon alter, in the same epistle, he adA'crtsAvith undisguised indignation to the oppres- 
sive patronage of tlyppolito 

“If the poor stipend I receive 
Has led his liiglmcs.s to believe 
■'He has a idght to task my toil 
.Lilte any serf s upon bis soil, 

T’ enthral mo with a servile Ohaitt 
That grinds my soul, his hopes «£re vain. 

Sooner than bo such household slave, 

The sternest poverty ril brave. 

And from his pride and presents free, 

Besume my long-lost liberty,” 

•H Ginguene, whoso facts are ncA'er to he .suspected, Avhatever credit iRay be attached to 
his opinions, has related both these adveulnrcs Avitoout any qualiflftation (Histoire Lltte- 
ralre d’ltalic, tom. jaa p. SisS, et V. 291). This learned Pi'enchman professes to have com- 
piled his history under the desire of vindicating Italian litemture from the disparaging 
opinions entertained of it among his countrymen. Tliis has led him to swell the trumpet 
of parte^-ric somewhat too stoutly— indeed, much above the modest tone Of tbe Italian 
savant who, upon his premature death, was appointed to continue tho work. Giliguiue 
died before he had coinpleted the materials for his ninth A'olame, and the hiatus supplied by 
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The latter portion of liis life was passed on his o\vn_ estate in comparative 
vetiremeiit. Be refused all public employment, and, with the exception of his 
satires, and a few comedies which he pre])arcd for the theatre coinmitlcd to 
his superintendence by Alphonso, he produced no new work. H.i.s hours were 
diligently occupied Avith the emendation and extension of his great poem ; and 
in 1532, soon after the republieation of it in forty-six cantos, as it now stands, 
he died of a disease induced by severe and sedentary application. 

Ariosto is represented to have pos.sessod a cdieerful disposition, temperate 
habits, and their usual eonconiitant, a good con.stitution. Barotti has quoted, 
in his memoirs of the poet, some particular, s respecting him, found among the 
papers of Virginias, his natural son. He is there said not to have been a great 
reader ; Horace and Catullus were the authors in whom he took most delight. 
His intense meditation mion the subject of his compositions frequently be- 
trayed him into fits of abstraction, one of which is recorded. Intending, on a 
fine morning, to take his usual rvalk, he set out from Carpi, where he resided, 
and reached Ferrara late in the afternoon, in his slippons and robe de chambre, 
uninterrupted by any one. Hi.s patrimony, though small, was equal to his 
necessities. An inscription Avhich he placed over his door, is indicative of 
that moderation and love of independence which distinguished his character : 

" Pam, sed apta luihi, sed nulll obnoxia, sed non 
Sonlida, parta ineo sed tamen sere domus.” 

It does not appear probable that he was ever married. He frequently alludes 
in his poems to some object of his affections, but Avithout naming her. His 
bronze inkstand, still preserved in the library at Ferrara, is surmounted by a 
relievo of a Cupid with his finger upon hi.s lip, emblematic of a discreet silence 
not very common in these matters Avith his countrymen. He is said to have 
intended his mistress by the beautiful portrait of Ginevra (c. iv. v, ), as Tasso 
afterward shadowed out Leonora in the affecting episode of Sophronia. This 
was giving them, according to Aiiosto’s own allusion, a glorious niche in the 
temple of immortality.*' 

There still existed a general affectation among the Italian scholars of Avriting 
in the Latin language when Ariosto determined to compose an_ epic poem. The 
most accomplished proficients in that ancient tongue flourished about this 
period, and Politian, Pontano, Vida, Sannazarius, Sadolet, Berabo, had re- 
vived, both in prose and poetry, the purity, precision, and classic elegance 
of the Augustan age. Politian and Lorenzo do Medici Avere the only writers of 
the preceding centary who had displayed the fecundity and poetical graces of 
their vernacular tongue, and their inoductions had been too few and of too 
trifling a nature to esta’blish a permanent precedent. Bembo, Avho wrote his 
elaborate history first in Latin, and Avho carried the complicated inversions, in 
fact, the idiom of that language, into his Italian compositions, Avould have 
persuaded Ai’iosto to Avrito hi,s poem in the .same tongue; hut he wisely replied 
that “ he Avonld rather he finst among Tuscan Avritens than second among the 
Latin,” and, following the impulse of his oAvn moi'e discriminating ta,ste, he 
gave, in the Orlmvdo Furioso, such an exhibition of the fine tones and flexible 
movements of his nath’-e language as settled the question of its precedence for 
over Avith his countrymen. 

Ariosto at firf^t intended to adopt the tersa rima ui Dante ; indeed, the in- 
troductory verses of his qioem in this measure are still preserved. He soon 
abandoned it, however, for the oUam rima, Avhich is much better adapted to 
the light, rambling, picturesque narrative of the romantic epic, t Every stanza 

Professor Salfl carries down the literary naiTatiA'c only to the conclusion of the sixteenth 
centurj'. » O. P., can. xx.xv. st. U, 16. 

t The Italians, since the failure of Trissiuo, linA'c vcij- generally mlopted this measure for 
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faniislies a little picture in itself, and the perpetual recurrence of tlie same 
rhyme produces not only a most agreeable melody to the ‘ear, but is very 
favourable to a full and more powerful development of the poet’s sentiments. 
In.stanccs of the truth of this remark must he familiar to every reader of 
Ariosto. It has been applied by 'VVarton, with equal justice, to Spenser, whom 
the similar repetition of identical cadences often leads to a copious and beau- 
tiful expansion of imagery.* Spenser’s stanza differs materially from the 
Italian otiam rirm, in having one more rhyme, and in the elongated Alex- 
andrine with which it is concluded. This gave to his verees “ the long, 
majestic march,” well suited to the sober sublimity of liis genitus ; hut the 
additional rhyme much increased its metrical difficulties, already, from the 
comparative infrequency of assonances in our language, far superior to those of 
the Italian. This has few compound sounds, hut, rolling wholly upon the 
five open vowels, a, e, i, o, u, affords a prodigious number of corresponding 
terminations. Hence their facility of imjpravisaiion. Voltaire observes that, 
in the Jerusalem Delivered, not more than seven words terminate in u, and 
expresses his astonishment that we do not find a greater monotony in the con- 
stant recurrence, of only four rhymes. t The reason may be, that in Italian 
poetry the rhyme falls both upon the pennltima iind the final syllable of each 
verse ; and as these two syllables in the same "word turn upon different vowels, 
a greater variety is given to the melody. This double rhyming termination, 
moreover, gives an inexpressible lightness and delicacy to Italian poetry, 
very different from the broad comic which similar compound rhymes, no doubt 
from the infrequency of their application to serious subjects, communicate to 
the English. 

Ariosto is commonly most admired for the inexhaustible fertility of his fancy; 
yet a large proportion of his fictions are borrowed, copied, or continued from 
those of preceding poets. The elegant allegories of ancient superstition, as 
they were collected or invented by Homer and Ovid, the wild ^ventures of 
the Norman romances, the licentious merriment of the gossiping fabliaux, and 
the enchantments of Eastern fable, have all been employed in the fabric of 
Ariosto’s epic. But, although this dimini^es his claims to an inventive fancy, 
yet, on the whole, it exalts his character as a: poet ; for these same fictions 
under the hands of preceding romancers, even of Boiardo, were cold and unin- 
teresting, or, at best, raised in the mind of the reader only a stupid admiration, 
like that occasioned by the grotesque and unmeaning wonders of a fairy tale. 
But Ariosto inspired them with a deep and living interest ; he adorned them 

their epic poetry, while the ierza rima is used for didactic and satirical composition. Tht 
graver subjects which have engaged the attention of some of their poets daring the last 
century have made blank verse (verso sciolto) more feshionahle among them. Cesarotti’s 
Ossian, one of the earliest, may be cited as one of the most successful examples of it. No 
nation is so skilful in a nice adaptation of style to the subject^ and imitatim hwrmorvy has 
been carried by them to a perfection which it can never hope to attain in any other living 
language ; for what other language is made so direcldy out of the elements of musio t 
■* The following stanza from the “ Faerie Queene,”' describing the habitation of Morpheus, 
“ drowned deep in drowsie fit,” may serve as an exemplification of our meaning 
“ And more to lull him in his slumbers soft, 

A trickling streame from high rook tumhling downed 
And over drizzling raine upon the loft, 

Mixt with a murmuring winde much like tlie aowno 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne; • 

No other noyes nor people’s troublous cryes 
As still are wont to annoy Ihe walled towne 
Might there be heard ; but careless quiet lyes. 

Wrapt in etemall silence farce flrom enemyes.” ' 
i Lettre A X)sodati di fovaxxi. 
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Titdtli the graces of eentimeiit and poetic imagery, ami enliTened them by a vein 

• of -wit and shrewd refleetion. 

Ariosto’s style is most highly esteemed by his eoiintiymen. The cloarness 
with which it expresses the most subtle and delicate, beauties of sentiment may 
be compared to Aloina’s 

“ Yel.sottilR c rado, 

Che non copria dinanzi ii6 di dietro, 

Pin che le rose 0 i gigU un chiaro veU'o.” 

. C. vii. B. 28.* 

"W-e recollect no English poet whose manner iu any degree resembles him. La 
Fontaine, the most exquisite vereifier of his nation, when in his least familiar 
mood, comes the nearest to him among the French. Spence remarks, that 
Spenser must have imagined Ariosto intended to write a serious romantic poem. 
The same opinion has been maintained by some of the Italian critics. Such, 
however, is not the impression we receive from it. Not to mention the broatl 
farce with which the narrative! is occasionally chequered, as the adventures of 
&ioi:o>ulo, the Ewlimitcd Oup, &c., a sly, supprc-ssed smile se(‘m.s to lurk at the 
hottom even of his most serious reflections ; sometimes, indeed, it plays openly 
upon the .surface of his narrative, but more frcipicntly, after a beautiful and 
sober description, it breaks out, as it were, from behind a cloud, and lights up 
the whole with a gay and comic colouring. It would seem as if the natur^ 
acuteness of his poetic taste led him to discern iu the 'tmgnaniAne rmisogne of 
romantic fable abimdant sources of the grand and beautiful, while the anti- 
olxivalric character of his age, and, still more, the lively humour of his nation, 
led him to laugh at its extravagances. Hence the delicate intermixture of 
serious and comic, which give.s a most agi-eeable variety, though somewhat of 
a curious perplexity, to his style. 

The Orlando Furioso went through six editions in the author’, s lifetime, two 
of Which he supervised, and it passed through sixty iu the course of the same 
century. Its poetic pretensions were of too exalted a character to allow it to 
be -regarded as a mere fairy tale ; but it sorely puzzled the pedantic critics, 
both of that and of the succeeding age, to find out a justification for admitting 
'it, with all its fantastic eccentricities, into the ranks of epic poetry. Mtlti- 
tildes ihave attacked and defended it upon this ground, and justice was not 
•rendered to it until the more enlightened critiemm of a later day set all 
things right by pointing out the distinction between the romantic and the 
clasBical,t 

The cold and precise Eoileau, who, like most of his countrymen, seems to' 
have thought that beauty could wear only one form, and to have mistaken the 
bagiimings of ancient art for its principles, quoted Horace to prove that no 
poet had the right to produce such grotesque combinations of the tragical and 
comic as are found in Ariosto..t in the last century, Voltaire, a critic of a 
much wider range of observation, objects to a narrow, exclusive defiiiitiou of 
an epic poem,' on the just .ground “ that works of imagination depend so much 

• on the different languages and histes of the different nations among whom they 

* “ A tliin transparent veil, 

n Tliat all the beauties of her form diacloses, ^ 

As the cieai crystal doth th’ imprison'd roses." ^ 

t Hurd and T. Warton seem to have been among the earliest English writers who insisted 
'’upon the distinction between the Gothic and the classical. In their apph'cation of it to 
Spenser they display a philosophical- criticism, guided not so much by ancient rules as by 
the peculiar genius of modem institutions. How superior this to the pedantic dogmas of 
the French school, orof suohn caviller as Rymer, whom Drydeu .used to quote, and Pope 
e-vtoljed as “the best of -English critics ! ’’ 

t Dissertation Critique sur PAveuture do Joconde.— (Eitwes de Boileau, tom. ii. p. 1.51. 


are produced, that precise definitions must have a tendency to exclude all 
heanties that are Txnknown or uiifarailiar to ns.” — [JBssai sur la Foesie Epigrae . ) 
In les.s than forty pages farther we find, however, that “ the Orlando Furiosu, 
although popular with the mass of readers, is very inferior to the genuwic epic 
poem." Yoltaire’s general reflections lyere those of a philosopher; theh par- 
ticular application was that of a Frenchman. 

At a later period of his life he made a r-ecantation of this precipitate opinion ; 
and he even went so far, in a parallel between the Fiirioso and the Odyssey, 
which he considered the mod^.1 of the Italian poem, as to give a decided pre- 
ference to the foi'iner. Ariosto’s imitations of the Odyssey, however, are not 
sufficient to authorize its being considered the model of his epic. Where thesse 
imitations do exist, they are not always the happiest efforts of his muse. The 
tedious and disgusting adventure of the Ogre, borrow'ed from that of the 
Cyclops Polyphemc, is one of the greatest blemishes in the Furioso. Such 
“Jack-the-giant-killing” horrors do not blend happily with the airy and 
elegant fictions of the East. The familiarity of Ario.sto’.s manner has an 
apparent resemblance to the simplicity of Homer’s, which vanishes upon 
nearer inspection. The unaffected ease common to both resembles, in the 
Italian, the fashionable breeding that gi'ows out of a perfect intimacy with the 
forms of good society. In the Greek it is rather an artlessness which results 
from, never having been embarrassed by the conventional forms of society at 
all. Ariosto is perpetually addressing liis reader in the most familiar tone of 
fionversation ; Homer pursues Ids coui'se with the undeviating dignity of an 
epic poet. He tells all his stories, even the incredible, with an air of 
confiding truth. The Italian poet frequently qualifies his with some sly 
reference or apology, as “ I will not vouch for it ; I repeat only w>hat Turpin 
has told before me 

“ Mettendo lo Turpin, lo melto anch’ io.” * 

Ariosto’s narratives are complicated and interrupted in a most provoking 
manner. This has given offence to some of his warmest admirers, and to the 
severe taste of AMeri in particular. Yet this fault, if, indeed, it be one, seems 
imputable to tbe ant, not to the artist, _ He but followed preceding romancers, 
and conformed to the law's of his peculiar species of poetry. This involution of 
the narrative maybe even thought to afford a relief and an agreeable contrast, 
by its intermixture of grave and comic incidents ; at least, this is the apology 
set up for the same peculiarities of our own romantic drama. But, whatever 
exceptions maybe t^en by tlio acuteness or ignorance of critics at the conduct 
of the Orlcmdo Emioso, the sagacity of its general plan is best vindicated bj' 
ts wide apd permanent popularity in its own oountiy. Hone of their poets is 
so tmiversally read by the Italians ; and the epithet dtvine, which the homage 
of an enlightened few had before appropriated to Dante, had been oonfen-ed by 
the voice of the wnole nation upon the Momer of F&rrara.-^ While those who 
copied the classical models of antiquity are forgotten, Ariosto, according to the ' 
beautiful eulogima of Tasso “ Partendo dalle vestigie degli AnticM Scrittori e 
dalle regole d/Aristotile, e letto e rilctto da tutte I’eth, da tutti i sessi, noto a 
tutto le linguc, ringiovanisce sempre neUa sua fama, e vol» glovioso per la 
lingue do’ inortali.”J 

‘ * Voltaire, with all his averaion io local preQudioes, was too national to relish the naked 
simplicity of Homer. One of his witty reflections may show how he esteemed him. 
Spcidting of Virgil’s obligations to the Greelt poet, “ Some say,” he observes, “that Homer 
made Virgil ; if so, tills is, without doubt, the best work hfl ever made ! "—“si ccla esi, e'est 
msisdmitesonplm'belouvrqge.’’ 

i Tlic name origimflly given to him by hia rival Tasso. 

} ’Dlseorsi Poetici, p. 33. 
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The name of Ariosto most natuTally suggests this of Tasso, liis illustiioua 
but unfortunate rival in the same-brilliant career of epic poetry ; for these two 
seem to hold the same relative rank, and to shed a lustre over the Italian 
poetry of the sixteenth century, like that reflected by Dante and Petrarch 
upon the fourteenth. The interest always attached to the misfortunes of 
genius has been heightened, in the case of Tasso, by the veil of mystery 
thrown over them ; and while Ms sorrows have been consecrated by the 
“melodious tear” of the poet, the causes of them have furnished almost 

fruitful subject of speculation to the historian. 

He had been early devoted by his father to the study of jurisprudence, but, 
as with Ariosto, a love for the Muses seduced him from his severer duties. His 
father remonstrated ; but Tasso, at the age of seventeen, produced his RinaMo, 
an epic in twelve cantos, and the admiration which it excited throughout Italy 
silenced all future opposition on the part of his parent. In 1565, Tasso, then 
twenty-one years of age,- was received into the family of the Cardinal Lnigi 
d’Este, to whom lie had dedicated his precocious epic. The brilliant assem- 
blage of rank and beauty at the little court of Eerrara excited the visions of the 
youthful poet, while its richly endowed libraries and learned societies furnished 
a more solid nourishment to his understanding. Under these influences, he 
■was perpetually giving some new display of his poetic talent. His vein flowed 
freely in lyrical composition, and he is still regarded as one of the most perfect 
models in that saturated species of national poetry. In 1573 he produced bis 
Aminia, which, in spite of its conceits and pastoral, extravagances, exhibited 
such a union of literary finish and voluptuous sentiment as was to he found in 
no other Italian poem. It was translated into all the cultivated tongues in 
Europe, and was followed, during the lifetime of its author, by more than 
twenty imitations in Italy, hTo valuable work ever gave birth to a more 
•worthless progeny. The Pastor Fido of Guarini is by far the best of these 
imitations ; but its elaborate luxury of wit is certainly not comparable to the 
' simple, unsolicited beauties of the original. Tasso was, however, chiefly oc- 
cupied with the composition of Ms great epic. He had written six cantos in a 
few month?, but he was nearly ten years in completing it. He wrote -with the 
rapidity of genius, but corrected with scrupulous deliberation. His Letters 
show the unwearied pains wMch he took to obtain the counsel of his friends, 
and his critical Discourses prove that no one could stand less in need of such 
counsel than himself. In 1575 he completed Ms Jerusalem Delivered. Thus, 
before he had reached Ms tMrty-second year, Tasso, as a lyric, epic, and 
dramatic writer, may be fairly said to have earned a threefold immortality 
in the highest walks of his art. His subsequent fate shows that literary 
glory rests upon no surer basis than the accidental successes of worldly 
ambition. 

The long and rigorops imprisonment of Tasso, by, the sovereign over 
■whose reign his ■writings had thro^wn such a lustre, has been as fruitful a 
rsource of speculation as the inexplicable exile of Ovid, and in like manner was, 
for a long time, imputed to an indiscreet and too aspulng passion in the poet 
At length Tirahoschi announced, in an early edition of his history, that certain 
' letters and original manuscripts of Tasso, lately discovered in the library of 
'Modena, had been put into the hands of the Abbe Serassi for the farther in- 
vestigation of the mysterious transaction. The ahbe’s work appeared in 1785, 
and the facts disclosed by it clearly prove that the poet’s passion for Leonora 
was not, as formerly imagined, the origin of his misfortunes,* These may be 

' * We are only acquainted with Serassi’s “Life of Tasso ” through the epitomes of Fahroni - 
and Glnguenfe. The latter ■writer seems to us to lay greater stress npoq the poet’s paasiott 
for Leonora than is warranted by his facts. Tasso dedicated, it is true, many an elegant 
sonnet to her charms, and distorted her name into os many mgspious puns as did Petrarch 
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imputed to a variety of circumstaneesj none of which, however, would have 
deeply affected a person of a less irritable or better disciplined fancy. The 
calumnies and petty insults which he experienced from his rivals at the court 
of Ferrara, a clandestine attempt to publish his poem, but, more than all, cer- 
tain conscientious scruples which he entertained as to the orthodoxy of his own 
creed, gradually wrought upon his feverish ima^nation to such a degree as in 
a manner to unsettle his reason. He fancied tnat his enemies were laying 
snares for his life, and that th^ had concerted a plan for accusing him of 
heresy before the Inquisition.* He privately absconded from Ferrara, returned 
to it again, but soon after, disquieted by the same unhappy suspicions, left it 
precipitately a second time, without his manuscripts, without money, or any 
means of subsistence, and, after wandering from court to court, and cxperieuc- 
ing, in thb sorrowful language of Dante, — 

“ Come sa di sale 
Ijo iMtne altrui, e coin’ e duro calle, 

Lo scendere e ’1 salir per I’altnii scale,” t 

he threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphonso j hut the duke, 
already alienated from him by his past extravagances, was incensed to such a 
degree by certain intemperate expressions of anger in which the poet indulged 
on his anival at the court, that he caused him to be confined in a madhouse 
(Hospital of St. Anne). 

Here, in the darkness and solitude of its meanest cell, disturbed only by the 
cries of the wretched inmates of the mansion, he languished two years under 
the severest discipline of a refractory lunatic. Montaigne, in his visit to Italy, 
saw Mm in this humiliating situation, and his reflections upon it are even 
-colder than those which usually fall from the plilegmatic philosopher. The 
genius of Tasso, however, broke through the gloom of his dungeon, and several 
of the lyrical compositions of his impnson’ed muse were as brilliant and beauti- 
ful as in the day of her pro.sperity. The distempered state of his imagination 
seems never to have clouded the vividness of his perceptions on the subjects of 
his composition, and during the remaining five years of his confinement at St. 
Anne, he wrote, in the fomr of dialogues, several highly-esteemed di^uisitions 
on philosophical and moral theorems. During this latter period Tasso hud 
enjoyed a more commodious apartment, but the duko, probably dreading some 
literary reprisal from his injured prisoner, resisted all entreaties for his release. 
This was at lengt,h effected, through the intercession of the Prince of Mantua, 
in 1686 . 

Tasso quitted Ferrara without an interview with his oppressor, and spent 
tlie residue of his days in the south of Italy, His countrymen, affected by his 
unmerited persecutions, received him wherever he passed with enthusiastic 

that of hia mistress ; hut when wo consider that this sort of poetiaal tribute is vefy oommonr 
with the Italians, that the' lady was at least ten years older than the poet^ and that, in the 
progress of this passion, he had four or five other well-attested subordinate flames, we shall 
have little reason to believe it produced a deep impression on his character. , 

* His “ Letters ” betray tlie same timid jealousy. He is perpetually complaining that his 
wrrespondence is watched and intercepted. 

t “ How salt the savour is of other's bread, 

• Howhardthepassagetodesoendandclimbw 
By other’s stairs."— CARinr, 

I “ I felt even more spite Uian compassion to see him in so miserable a state, surviviag, 
as it were himself, unmindful either of himself or Jiis works, which, without his concurrence, 
and before his eyes, were published to the world inoorreCfc and deformed." — EssaU de Jlfbn- 
iaigne, tom, v. p. 114. Montaigne doubtless exaggerated the mental degradation of Tasso, 
since itfavoiurod a po.sition which, in the vain love of paradox that has often distinguished 
his countrymen, he.was then endeavouring to establish, vix. the superiority of stupidity and 
Ignorance over genius ry ■tv- 
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tsitunph. The nobility and the citizens' of Florence waited upon him in a. 
body, as if to make amends for the unjust strictures of tlieir academy upon his 
poem, and a day was appointed by the court of Eome for his solemn corona- 
tion- in the Capitol -with the poetic wreath which had fonnerly encircled the 
hiow of Petrarch. He died a few days before the intended ceremony. His 
body, attired in a !^man to^ was accompanied to the grave by nobles and 
ecclesiastics of the highest dignity, and his temples were decorated with the 
laurel of which his perverse fortune had defrauded him when living. 

The unhappy fate of Tasso has affixed a deep stain on the character of- 
Alphonso the Second. The eccentricities of his deluded fancy could not have 
justified seven years of solitary confinement, either as a medicine or as a 
punishment, least of all from the man whose name he had so loudly celebrated 
in one of the most glorious productions of modern genius. AVliat a caustic 
commentary upon his unrelenting rigour must Alphonso have found in one of 
the opening stanzas of the Jerusalem : 

" Tu, magna'nlmo Alfonso, il qual ritogli 
A1 furor di fortuna, e guidi in poi-to 
Me peregiino errante, e fra gli scogli 
B fra Tonde agitato, e quasi assorto ; 

Quoste mie carte in lieta front© aceogli,” <&o. 

The illiberal conduct of the princes of Este, both towards Ariosto and Tasso, 
essentially diminishes their pretensions to the munificent patronage so ex- 
clusively imputed to them hy their own historians, and by the eloq^uent pen of 
Gibbon.* A more accurate picture, perhaps, of the second Alphonso may be 
found in the concluding canto of Qliilde Harolc^ where the poet, in the lan- 
guage of indignant sensibility, not always so judiciously directed, has rendered 
more tlian poetical justice to the “antique brood of Este.” 

The Jermalem was surreptitiously published, for the fii-st time, during 
Tasso’s imprisonment, and, notwithstaiiding_ the extreme inaccuracy of its 
early editions, it went through no less than six in as many months. Others: 
grew rich on the productions of an author who was himself languishing in the 
most abject poverty ; one examiile out of many of the insecurity of literaiT- 
property in a country where tlie number of distinct independent governments 
almost defeats the protection of a copyrightt 

Notwithstanding the general admiration which the Jerttsufem excited through- 
out Italy, it was assailed, on its first appearance, with the coarsest criticism, it. 
ever experienced. A comparison was naturally suggested between it and the 
Orlando Furioso, and the Italians became divided into the factions of Tassisti 
and Ariostisti. The Della Cruscan Academy, just then instituted, in retalia- 
tion of some extravagant encomiums bestowed on the Jerusalem, entered into 
an accurate, but exceedingly intemperate analysis of it, in which they degraded 
it, not only below the rival epic, but, denying it the name of apoem, spoke of 
it as “ a cold and barren compilation.” It is a curious fact, that both the 

. * Muratori's "AntiehiU Estensl” are expressly intended to record tte virtues of the 
family of Bate. Tiraboschi’s “ Storia della Littdratura Italians. ” is a splendid panegyric 
upon the intellectual achievements of the whole nation. More than a due share of this 
praise, however, is clsrmed for his native prince-s of Ferrara. It is amusing to see by what 
evasions the Wstorian attempts to justify their conduct both towards Tasso and Ariosto. 
Gibbon, who had less apology for partiality, in his laborious researches into the “ Antiquities 
of th<](> House of Brunswick ” has not tempered his oncomiuma of the Alplionsos with a 
single animadversion upon their illiberal conduct towards tlieir two illustrious subjects. 

,t “Foreigners,” says Danina, “who ask if there are great writers in Italy now, as in. 
times past,, would be surprised at the number, were they to learn how much even the best 
of them are brought in debt by the publicatioii p£ their own works.”— Ficeude iella. Letters- ' 
itwa, tom, li. p. 826. . : ^ . : ’ , ' 


Della Crascan and Frericli Academies commenced their career of criideism 
•with an nnluclcy attack upon two of the most extraordinary poems in, their 
respective langiT ages.* 

Although Tasso was only one-and-twenty years of age ■when he set about 
writing his Jerusalem, yet it is sufficiently apparent, from the sagacioirs criti- 
cism exhibited in his letters, that he brought to it a mind ripened by extensive 
studies and careful meditation. He had, moreover, the advantage of an ex- 
perience derived both from his own previous labours and those of several 
distinguished predecessors in the same kind of composition. The learned 
Trissino had fashioned, some years before, a regular heroic poem, with xiedautic 
precision, upon the models of antiquity. From this circumstance, it -was so 
formal and tedious that nobody could read it. Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torquato, -who might apply to himself, with equal justice, the reverse of the 
younger Racine’s lament, 

“ Et inoi pere moomm d’un ai glorieux flls," 

had commenced his celebrated Amadis with the same deference to the rules of 
Aiistotlo. Finding that the audiences of his friends, to whom, he was accus- 
tomed to road the epic as it advanced, gradually thinned off, ho had the discre- 
tion to take the hint, and new cast it m a more popular and romantic form, 
Notwithstanding these inauspicious examples, Tasso was determined to give 
to his national literature what it so much wanted, a great heroic poem ; his 
fine eye perceived at once, however, all the advantages to bo derived from 
the peculiar advantages to be derived from the peculiar institutions of the 
modems, and, whole he. confoiuned, in the general plan of his epic, to the 
precepts of antiquity, he animated it with the popular and more exalted 
notions of love, of chivalry, and of mligion. His Jerusalem exhibits a perfect 
combination of the romantic and the classical. 

The subject which he selected wiis most happily adapted to his complicated 
design. However gloomy a picture the Crusades may exhibit to tlie rational 
historian, they are one of the most brilliant and impo.sing ever offered to the 
eye of tlie poet. It is 3uri)rising that a subject so fmitfui in marvellous and 
wai’liko adventure, and which displays the full triumph of Christian chivalry, 
should have been so long neglected by the writers of epical romance. The 
plan of the Jerusalem is not without defects, which have been pointed out 
by the Italians, and bitterly ridiculed by Yoltaire, whose volatile sarcasms have 
led' him into one or two blunders, that have excited much wrath among some 
of Tasso’s countrymen.t The conceits which occasionally glitter on the sur- 
face of Tasso’s clear and jiolished style have affoided another and a fair 

S ound for censure. Boileau’s metaphorical -distich, however, has giveaa to 
em an undeserved importance. The epithet tinad {clinquant) used by hiltn 
without any limitation, was quoted by his countrymen as fixing the vabie at 
once of all Tasso’s compositions, and afterward, by an easy transition, of thri 
of the whole body of Italian literature. Boileau subsequeutly diinteA this 
censure of the Italian poet with some partial commendations,? but its ill 

■* It is hardly necessary tcj refer to Corneille's "Cid,” so clumsily anatomized hy ■fc&e 
Acadtoie Erangaise at the jealous instigation of Cardinal Richelieu. • 
t Among other heinous slanders, he had iemod the musical bird “ di color vari,” “ e pur- 
pureo rostro,” in Armida’s gardens, a “ pa/rrot,” and the “ fiital Donzella ” (canto xv.), whose 
countenance was beautiful like that of the angels,” an. “old woman,” which his Italian 
censor assures his countrymen “ is much worse than a veocMae dotvm” For the burst of 
indignation which these and .similar sins brought upon Voltaire’s head, vide “ Annotazioaii 
al Ganti,” xv. xvi.—CJos. Hal. 

t Both Ginguen6 *nd some Italian critics affect to consider these oommeudalionaas au 
amende honorable on the part of Boileau. They, however, amount to very little, and, like 
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effects 'were visible iQ the unfavourable prejudices \vhich it left on the minds 
of his own cmintrymen, and on those of the English for nearly a century. 

The affectations imputed to Tasso arc to be traced to a much more remote 
origin. Petrarch’s best productions are stained with them, as are tho.se of 
preceding poets, Cino da Pistoja, Guido Cavalcanti, and others,* and they 
seem to have flowed directly from the Proven?ale, the cojiions fountain of 
Italian lyrical poetry. Tiraboschi referred their introduction to the influence 
of Spanish literature under the viceroys of Naples during the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, w^hich provoked a patriotic replication, in seven voluines, 
from the Spanish Abh4 Lampillas. The Italian had the better of his adver- 
sary in temper, if not in argument, TUs false refinement was brought to its ■ 
height during the first half of the seventeenth century, under Marini and his 
imitators, and it is somewhat maliciously intimated by Denina that the foun- 
dation of the Academy Della Criisca corresponda with the coinmencamcni oi: 
the decay of good taste, Some of their early publications prove that they 
have at least as good a claim to be considered its promoters as Tasso. J 

Tasso is the most lyrical of all epic poets. This often weakens the signi- 
ficance and picturesque delineation of his narrative, by giving to it an ideal 
and too general character. His eight-line stanza is frequently wrought up, 
as it were, into a miniature sonnet. He himself censures Ariosto for occasion, 
ally indulging tills lyrical vein in his romance, and cites as an example the 
celebrated comparison of the virgin and the rose (can. i. s. 42). How many 
similar examples may be found in his own epic ! The gardens of Armida are 
full of them. To this cause we may perhaps ascribe the glittering affectations, 
the clmquant so often noticed in his poetry. Dazzling and epigrammatic 
points are often solicited in sonnets. To the same cause may be referred, iu 
part, the nicely-adjusted harmony of his verses. It would almost seem as if 
each stanza was meant to be set to music, as Petrarch is known to have com- 
posed many of his odes Avith this view.§ The melodious rhythm of Tasso’s 
verse has none of the monotonous SAveetness so cloying in Metastasio. It is 
diversified by all the modulations , of an exquisitely sensible ear. For this 
reason no Italian poet is so frequently in the mouths of the common people. 
Ariosto’s familiar style and lively narrative are better suited to the popular 
apprehension ; but the lyrical melody of Tasso’s triumphs over these advan- 

tie Frenokman’s compllmont to Ydriek, have full as much of hitter as of sweet in them. 
The remarks quoted hy jD’Olivel (Histoire de I’Academie FranQaise), as having been made hy 
the critic a short time previous to Ids death, are a convincing proof, on the other hand, 
that he Avas tenacious to the last of his original heresy, “So little,” said lie, “have I 
changed, that on reviewing Tasso of late, I regretted exceedingly that I had not been more 
explicit in my strieturos upon him.” Ho then goes on to supply the hiatus by taking up 
all the blemishes in detail which ho had before only alluded to en, gros. 

* These veteran versifiers have been condensed into tAvo volumes 8vo., in an edition 
published at Florence, 1816, under tlie title of “Pooti del Primo Secolo ” 

f Victnde della. Letteratnm,iom.ii. 52.- 

t A distinction seems to be authorized between the ancients and the modems in regard 
to what is considered ^rity of toite. TIao earliest writings of the former are distin ished 
hy it, and it fell into decay only with the decline of the nation ; while a vicious taste is 
visible in the earlj^est stages of modem litorafare, and it ha.s been corrected only by tha 
corresponding refinement of the nation. The Greek language was written in classic purity 
from Homer until long after Greece herself had become tributary to the Itomans, and tbo 
Latin tongue ftoni the time of Terence till tha nation had sacrificed its liberties to its 
emperors ; while the early Italian authors, as we have already seen, the Spaniards in tha 
age of Ferdinand, tha English in that of 'Elizabeth, and the French under Francis the First 
(the epochs which may fix the dawn of their respective literatures), seem to have been 
deeply infected with a passion for conceits and quibbles, which has been pAirified only by 
the diligent cultivation of ages. <• 

§ Foscolo, “ Essay," &c., p. 93. , 


tages in his rival, and enables him.' literally inrAm volitare per era. It vraa 
once common for the Venetian gondoliers to^ challenge each other, and to 
respond in the verses of the Jerusalem, and this sort of musical contest might 
be heard for hours in the silence of a soft siuumer evening. The same beau- 
tiful ballads, if we may so call these fragnients of an epic, are still occasion- 
ally chanted by the Italian peasant, who is less affected % the sublimity of 
their sentiments than the musical flow of the expression.* 

Tasso’s sentiments are distinguished, in our opinion, by a moral grandeur 
siupassing that of any other Italian poet. His devout mind seems to have 
been fully inspired with the spirit of his subject We say in our opinion, for 
an eminent German critic, F. Schlegel, is disposed to deny him this merit. 
We think in this instance he must have proposed to himself what is too fre- 
quent with the Gennans, an ideal and exj^gerated standard of elevation. A 
few stanzas'{st. 1 to 19) in the fourth canto of the Jenisalem may he said to 
contain almost the whole argument of the Paradise Lost. The convocation of 
the devils in the dark abyss, + the picture of Satan, whom he injudiciously 
names Pluto, his sublime address to liis confederates, in which he alludes to 
their rebellion and the subsequent creation of man, were the germs of Milton’s 
most glorious conceptions. Dante had before shadowed forth Satan, but it 
was only in the physical terrors of a hideous aspect and gigantic stature. 
The ancients had clothed the Furies in the same external deformities. Tasso, 
in obedience to the superstitions of his age, gave to the devil similar attri- 
butes, but he invested his character with a moral sublimity which raised it 
to the rank of divine intelligences : 

“ Eibbero I piii felioi allor vittoria 
Riraase a noi d’ Invitto axiUr la gloria.” 

'• Bia destln cl6 ch’io voglio." 

In the literal version of Milton, 

“ What I will is fate,” 

Sentiments like these also give to Satan, in Paradise Lost, his superb and 
terrific majesty. Milton, however, gave a finer finish to the portrait, by 
disuensing altogether with the bugbear deformities of his person, and by 
depicting it as a form that 

“ Had yet not lost 

All its original brightness, nor appear’d 
Lobs than aruliangel ruin’d.” 

It seems to us a capital mistake in Tasso to have made so little use of the 
diablerie which he has so powerfully portrayed. Almost all the machinations 
of the infidels in the subsequent cantos turn upon the agency of petty 
necromancers. , 

Tasso frequently deepens the expression of his pictures by some skilftil moral 
allusion. How finely has he augmented the misery of the soldier, perishing 
under a consuming drought before the walls of Jerusalem, by recalling to his^ 
imagination the cool and crystal waters with which he had once been familiar : — 

* “ The influence of metrical harmony is visible in the lower classes, who commit to 
memory the stanzas of Tasso, and sing them without comprehendypg them. They evea 
disfigure the language so as to make nonsense of it, their senses deceived all the while by 
the unmeaning melody. ’’—Piiriwiti, Stona, &c., tom. iv. p. 19k : 

t The semi-stanza, which describes the hoarse reverberations of the infernal tmmgafc in 
this Pandemonium, is cited by the Italians as a happy example of imitative harmony 
f* Chiama gli abitator dell’ ombre eterno 
II rauco snou della tartarca tromba. 
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“ Saalcmaglmraa* t’a.frondeggian.ti rivo 
Ptiro vide atagnarliquido aigento, 

O gi<t precipitose ir aequo vive 
Per Alpe, o’n piaggia erbosa a passo lento ; 

Quelle al vago desio forma » descrive, 

E mtnistra materia alsuo tormento; 

Oho rimagine Tor gelida 0 molle 
L’asciuga e scalda, e nel pensierribolle.” *— Can. xiii. st. 60, 

Tn all the matiifold punishments of Dante’s E'en we remember one only in f 
which the mind is made use of as a means of torture. A counterfeiter [harra- 
ti&re) contrasts liis situation in these dismal regions with his former pleasant 
residence in the "i-een vale of the Arno ; an allusion wliich adds a new sting 
to his anguish, and gives a fine moral colouring to the picture, Dante was 
the first great Christian poet that had written ; and when, in conformity witli 
the charitable spirit of his age, he assigned all the ancient heathens a place 
either in his hell or purgatmy, he inflicted upon them corporeal punishments 
which alone had been threatened by theii- poets. 

Both Ariosto and Tasso elaborated the style of their compositions with 
infinite, pains. This labour, however, led them to the most oppo.site results. 

It gave to the Fv/rioso the airy graces of elegant conversation ; to the &&ru.- 
saUmme a stately and imposing eloquence. In this last you may often find a 
conauntmate art carried into affectation, as in the former natural beauty is 
sometimes degraded into vulgarity, and even obscenity, Ariosto has none of 
the national vices of style imputed to his rival, but he is tainted with the 
less excusable impurities of .sentiment. It is stated by a late writer that the 
exceptionable passages in the Furioso were found crossed out with a pen in a 
manuscript copy of the author, showing his intentiou to have suppressed them 
at some future period. The fact does not appear probable, since the edition, 
as it now stands, with all its original blemishes, was revised and published by 
himself the year of his death. 

Tasso possessed a deeper, a more abstracted, and lyrical turn of thought. 
Ariosto infuses an active, worldly spirit into his poetry ; his beauties are 
social, while those of his rival’ are rather of a solitaiy complexion. Ariosto’s 
muse, seems to have caught the gossiping spirit of the fabliaux, and Tasso’s 
the lyrical refinements of the Proven^U. Ariosto is seHom sublime like the 
other. This may be imputed to his subject, as well as to the character of his 

S iins. Owing to his subject, he is more generally entertaining. The easy 
edom of his narrative often leads him into natural details much more 
affecting than the ideal generalization of Tasso. How pathetic is the dying 
.scene of Brandimarte, with the half-finished name of his mistress, Tiordiligi, 
upon his lip : — 

“ Orlando, fa che ti raccordi 
Di me nell’ orazion tue grate a Dio ; 

Ee men ti r-accomaudo la mia Fiord! .... 

• Ma dir non potd Mffi; e qwi finio.”t 


* “ Ho that the gliding rivers erst had seen 

Adown tlieir verdant ehatmols gently roll’d. 

Or felling streams, which to the valleys green 
DMill'd from tops of Alpine mountains cold, 

Those he desired- in vain, new torments baon 

Augmented thus with wish of comforts old. ; 

Those waters cool he drank in vain conceit, 

Which more increased his thirst, increased his hBat.""Fai)gfbUK= 
t “ Orlando, I implore thee 

That in thy prayers my name may be commended. 

And to thy care I leave my loved Fiordi— , 

Xi£ri he could not add ; but here he ended:” 
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Tasso could never have descended to this hfeantiful negligence of expres* 

fiiOIl.* ■■:■■■ 

Tasso challenged a compaiison with his predecessor in. his gardens of Armida. 
The indolent and languishing repose of the one, the brisk, amorous excitement 
of the otlier, are in some measure characteristic of their different pencils. The 
parallel has been too often pursued for us to weary our readers with it. 

The Italians have a copious variety of narrative poetry, and are very nice 
in their subdivisions of it. Without attending to these, we have been guided 
by its chronological succession. We have Hardly room to touch upon the 
BcxcMa liaplta {RcqK of the Bucket) of Tassoni, the model of the mock-heroic 
poems afterwards freipiont in Italy, f of Boileau’s and of Bape of the 

Lock. Tassoni, its author, was a learned and noble Modenese, who, after a 
life passed in the heats of literary controversies, to which he had himself given 
rise, died 1635, aged seventy-one. The .subject of the poem is a war between 
Modena and Bologna, at the commencement of the thirteenth century, in 
consequence of a wooden bucket having been carried off from the market-place 
in the latter city by an invading party of the, former. This memorable trophy 
has been preserved down to the present day in the cathedral of Modena. 
Tassoni’ s epic will confer upon it a more lasting existence. 

“ The Bucket, wliich so sorely had offended, 

111 the Great Tower where yet it may he found. 

Was from ou lugh hy ponderous chain suspended. 

And with a marble cope environ’d round. 

By portals five the entrance is defended ; 

Nor cavalier of note is tliat way bound, 

Nor pious pilgrim, but dotli pause to see 

The spoil so glorious of tlio victory."— Canto i. st. 6:i. 

Gironi, in his life of the poet, triumphantly adduces, in evidence of the 
superiority of the Italian epic over the French mock-heroic poem pf Boilean, 
that the subject of the former is far more insignificant than that of the 
latter, and yet the poem has tw’-elve cantos, being twice the number of the 
Lutrin, He might have added tliat each canto contains about six hundred 
lines instead of two hundred, the average complement of the Fi-ench, so that 
Tassoni’s epic has the glory of being twelve times as long as Boileau’s, and all 
about a bucket ! This is someivliat characteristic of the Italians. What 

The ideal, which wo liave imputed to Ta.sso, may be cited, however, as a ebaraotoristio of 
the national literature, and as the point in which their literature is most decidedly opposed 
to our own. With the exeepliou of Dante and Parini, whoso copies from life liave all the 
• precision of proof impressions, ifewould be difiloult to tlnd a picture in tlie compass of Italian 
poetry executed witli the fidelity to nature so observable in oiurgood authots~so apparent 
in every page of Cowper or Thomson, for example. It might be well, perhaps, for'tJie 
English artist, if he could embellish the minute and literal details of his own sohool with 
some of the ideal graee.s of the Italian. BjTon may be considered aS' having done this mom 
effectually than any contemporary poet. Byron’s love of the ideal, it must be allowed, 
however, has too often bewildered him in mysticism and hyperbole. 

t The Italians long disputed with great acrimony whether this or the comic heroic poem 
of Bracciolini (Lo Seherno degli Dei) was precedent in point of age. It appears probable 
*hat Tassoni’s was written first, although printed last. No country has hee* half so fimittol- 
as Italy in literary quarrels, and in none have they hoen pursued with such bitterness and. 
pertinacity. In some instances, as in that of Marini, they have even been maintained, by 
assassination. The sarcastic commentaries of Galileo upon the “ Jerusalem,” quoted in the- 
vulgar edition of the “ Classics,” were found sadly mnlalatod by one of the offended Tassisli, 
into whose hands they had fallen, more than two centuries after they were written ; so long 
doe.s a literary faction last in Italy I The Italians, inhibited ftom a free discussion' on- 
political or religious topics, enter with incredible zeal into iJmse of a purely abstract aad« 
often unimportant character. - ■ •• 
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other ]ooople would good-htunouredly endure such an interminable epic upon 
80 trivial an affair, which had taken place more than four centuries before 1 
To make amends, however, for the want of pungency in a satire on transac- 
tions of such an antiquated date, Tassoni has besprinkled his poem very 
liberally with allusions to living ehpacters. 

We may make one general objection to the poem, that it is often too much 
in earnest for the perfect keeping of the mock-hcroic. The cutting of throats 
and fighting regular pitched battles are too bloody a business for a joke. How 
much more in the genuine spirit of this species of poetry is the bloodless 
battle with the hooks in the Z-Mfrwi/ 

The machinery employed by Tassoni is composed of the ancient heathen 
deities. These are frequently brought upon the stage, and are travestied with 
with the coarsest comic humour. But the burlesque which reduces great 
things to little is of a grosser and much less agreeable sort than that which 
magnifies little things into great. The Rape of the Lock owes its charms to 
the latter process. The importance which it gives to the elegant nothings of 
high life, its perpetual sparkling of wit, the fairy fretwork which constitutes 
its machinery, have made it superior, as a fine piece of irony, to either of its 
foreign rivals. A Frenchman would doubtless prefer the epic regularity,, pro- 

g essive action, and smooth see-saw versification of the Lutrin ; * while an 
ilian would find sufficient in the grand heroic sentiment and the voluptuous 
portraiture with which Tassoni’s unequal poem is occasionally inlaid, to 
justify his preference of it. There is no accounting for national taste. La 
Harpe, the Aristarchus of French critics, censures the gossamer machinery of 
the Rape of the Lock as the greatest defect in the poem, “ia Falle des 
Sylphes, que Pope a trijs inutilement empruntee du Conte de Gahalis, pour en 
faire le merveilleux de son pomne, n’y produit rien, d’agriahU, rim 
d'iiUiressant t ” 

Italy, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was inundated with crude 
and insipid romances, distributed into all the varieties of epic poetry. liio 
last one, however, of sufficient importance to require our notice, namely, the 
Ricciardeito of Nichola.s Fortiguerra, appeared as late as 1788. After two 
centuries of marvellous romance, Charlemagne and his paladins became 
rather insipid dramatis personce. What could not be handled seriously, how- 
ever, might he ridiculed ; and the smile, half suppressed by Ariosto and Berai, 
broke out into broad buffoonery in the poem of FortigneiTa. 

The iJiccfcwdfiMo may be considered the i?oji Quixote of Italy; for although 
it did not bring about that revolution in the national taste ascribed to the 
Spanish romance, yet it is, like that, an unequivocal parody upon the achieve- 
ments of knight errantry. It may be doubted whether Bon Quixote itself was 
not the consequence rather than the cause of the revolution in the national 
taste. Fortiguerra pursued an opposite method to Ceiwantes, and, instead of 
introducing his crack-brained heroes into the realities of vulgar life, he made 
them equally ridiculous by involving them in the most absurd caricatures of 
romantic fiction. Many of these adventures are of a licentious, and sometimes 
of a disgusting nature ; but the graceful though negligent beauties of his style 
.throw an illusive veil over the gro.ssness of the narrative. Imitations of Pulci 
may he more frequently traced tlian of any other romantic poet. But, although 
more celebrated writers are occasionally, and the extravagances of chivalry arc 
perpetually ppodied by Fortiguerra, yet his object does not seem to have been 
■deliberate satire so much as good-humoured jesting. What he wrote was for 

* The vereifioation of the " Lutrin" is esteemed as faultless as any in the language. The 
tame and monotonous flow of the best of French rhyme, however, produces an effect, at 
least .upon a foreign ear,, which has been Well .likened , by one of their own nation to " ths 
drinking of cold water." ^ 
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the simple purpose of raising a laugh, not for the derision or the correction of 
the taste of his coiintrynien. The tendency of his poem is certainly satirical, 
yet there is not a line indicating such an intention on his part. The most 
pointed humour is aimed at the clergy.* Fortiguerra was himself a canon. 
He commenced his epic at the suggestion of some friends with whom he was 
passing a few weeks of the autumn at a hunting-seat. The conversation 
turned upon the laborrr bestowed by Pulci, Bemi, afld Ariosto on their great 
poems ; and Fortiguerra undertook to faraish, the next day, a canto of good 
poetry, exhibiting some of the peciiliaritiea of their respective styles. He 
fulfilled his promise, and his friends, delighted with its sprightly graces, per- 
suaded him to pursue the epic to its jjresent complement of thirty cantos. 
Any one acquainted with the facilities {ovimprovisaiion a-ffovded by the flexible 
organization of the Italian tongire will he the less surprised at the rapidity 
of this composition. The BKciardeito may be looked upon as a sort of 
improvisation. 

in the following literal version of the two opening stanzas of the poem we 
have attempted to Convey some notion of the sportive temper of the original 
“ It will not let my busy brain alone ; 

The whim has taken me to write a tale 
In poetry, of things till, now unknowir, 

Or if not wholly new, yet nothing stale. 

My muse is not a daughter of the Sun, 

With harp of gold and ebony ; a hale 
And buxom country lass, she sports at ease. 

And, free as air, sings to the passing breeze. 

" Yet, though accustom’d to the wood— -its spring 
Her only beverage, and her food Its mast, 

She will of heroes and of battles sing, 

Tlie loves and high emprises of the past 
Tlien if she falter on so bold a wing, 

Light be the blame upon her errors cast ; 

She never studied ; and she well may err, 

Whose home hath been beneath the oak and flr.” 

" Fortiguerra’s introductions to his -cantos are seasoned with an extremely 
pleasant wit, which Lord Byron has attentively studied, and, in some passage# 
of his more familiar poetry, closely imitated. The stanza, Sox example, in 
£eppo, beginning— . 

“ She was not' old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a certain «jre, 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears,” &a 

was evidently suggested by the following in Jticeiardetto : — 

“ Quando si giugne ad una cerio rfd, 

Ch’io non voglio deserivervl qual 
Bisogna stare allora a quel eh’uh ha, 

Ni d'altro aniante provar piU la fS, 

Berchfc, donne me care, la belt& 

Ha r ali al capo, alle spalle, ed a’ plfe ; 

■ B vola si, che non si scorge pid , 

Vestigio alcnnne' visi, dove fu.” 

* One of the leading characters is Ferragus, who had figured in all the old epics as one pf 
the most formidable Saracen chieftains. He turns hermit with Bortiguem, and beguiles 
his lonely winter evenings with the innocent pastime of making candles. 

" B ne Tonida bmma 

. ^ ^ , Quando I’aria fc piufredda, c pittcmdele, 

lo mi diverto in far de le candele.”— iii. 68. 
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■Byron’s -wit, liowever, is pointed with a keener sarcasm, and his serious roflec- 
taons sho-vr a finer perception, Both of natural and moral beauty, than belong 
to the Italian. Eo two things are more remote from each other than senti- 
ment and satire. In Dm Juan, they are found side by side in almost every 
stanza. The effect is disagreeable. The heart, warmed by some picture of 
extreme beauty or pathos, is suddenly chiUed by a selfish sneer, a cold-blooded 
maxim, tlxat makes you ashamed of having been duped into n good feeling by 
the writer oven for a moment. It is a melancholy reflection, that the last 
work of this extraordinary poet diould be the monument alike of his gemns 
and hie infamy. Yoltairc’.s licentious epic, the Fucelle, is written in a manner, 
perhaps, more nearly covre.sponding to that of the Italian ; bxxt the philoso- 
pHcal irony, if we may so call it, which forms the substratum of the more 
Wiiliar compositions of this witty and profligate author, is of somewhat ton 
deep a cast for the light, sxtperficial banter of Bortiguerra. 

We liave now traced the course of Italian narrative poetry down to the 
. middle of the last centiuy. It has by no means become extinct since that 
period, and, among others, an author well known here by his history of our 
revolutionary war has contributed his share to the epopee of hi.s country, in 
his Ocmillo, o Vego Gongmstata. Almost every Italian writer has a poetic 
vein xvithin him, which, if it does not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, will 
flow out into more formidable compositions. * 

In glancing over the long x'ange of Italian narrative poems, one may be 
naturally led to the reflection that the most prolific branch of the national 
literature is devoted eacclmively to purposes of mere amusement. Biilliant 
inventions, delicate humour, and a beautiful colouring of language, are 
lavished upon all ; but, with the exception of the Jervsedem, w'c rarely meet 
with sublime or ennobling sentiment, and very rarely with anything like a 
moral or philosophical purpose. Madame de StaSl has attempted to fasten a 
reproach on the whole body of Italian letters, “ that, with tlxe exception of 
their works on physical science, they have iievor been directed iQ utility.” 
The imputation applied in this almost unqualified manner is unjust. The 
language has been enriched by the valuable reflections of too many historians, 
the solid labours of too many antiquaries and critics, to he thus lightly desig- 
nated. The learned lady may have found a model for her own comprehensive 
manner of philosophizing, and an ample refutation of her assertion, m Machk; 
yelli alone, j: In their works of imagination, however, such an imputation 
appears to be well merited. The I^ans seemed to demand from these 
nothing farther than from a fine piece of music, where the heart is stirred, the 
ear soothed, hut the undei'standing not a whit refreshed. The splendid appa- 

A contrast highly diverting to the Italians, who had been taught to associate veiy lofty ideas 
with thO' name of Ferragus. The conflict kept up between the devout scruples of the now- 
saint and his old heathen appetites affords perpetual subjects for the profane comi. 

* Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Bemho, Varchi, Castiglione, Pignotti, Botta, and. a host of 
other classic prose -wiiteis of Italy, have all confessed the “impetus sacor,” and given birth 
to epics, lyrics, or bucolics. 

, t “Tons les ou-vrages des Italiens, exoeptd coux qui traitent des sciences physiques, 
n’ont jamais pour but rutilite.’’— Be la Litt^rature, tic. 

t We say manner, not spirit. The “ Discors isopra T. Livio,” liowever, require less qualL 
fleation on the sedre of their principles. They obviously furnished the model to the “ Gran- 
deur et Decadence des Roinains,” and the same extended philosophy which Montesquieu 
imitated, in ci-vU history, Madame de Stael has carried into literary. 

. '^Amdng the historians, antiquaries, &c., whose names are known where the language is not 
feafl, we might cite Guicciardini, Bembo, Sarpi, Giannone, Nardi, Davila, Denina, Muratori, 
Tirahoschi, Qravina, Bottinelli, Algarotti, Beeoaria, Pilanghieri, Oesarotti, Pignotti, and 
many others ; a hollow muster-roll of ‘names that it would be somewhat ridieulous to run 
over, did not their wide celebrity «3^0se, in a stronger light, Madame de Stabl’s sweeping 
assertion. . ' • 


ritions of tlxeiv poets’ ffmcy fade away from the mind of the reader, and, 
like the enchanted fabrics described in their romanceSj leave not a trace 
behind them* 

In tho works of fancy in our langiu^e, fiction is almost universally made 
subservient to more important and nobler ;purpoaos. The ancient drama, and 
novels, the modern prose drama, exhibit bistorioal pictures of manners and 
accurate delineations of character. Most of the English poets in other walks, 
from the “moral Gower” to Cowper, Crabbe, and Wordswoith, have made 
their verses the elegant vehicles of religious or practical truth. Even descrip- 
tive poetry in England interprets the silence of external nature into a language 
of sentiment and devotion. It is characteristic of this spirit in the nation that 
Spenser, the only one of their classic writers who has repeated the fantastic 
legends of chivalry, deemed it necessary to veil his Italian fancy in a cloud 
of allegory, which, however it may he thought to affect the poem, shows 
unequivocally the didactic intention of the poot. 

These grave and extended views are seldom visible in the ornamental 
writing of tho Italians. It rarely conveys useful information, or inculcates 
moral or practied truth ; but it is too commonly an elegant, unprofitable 
pastime. Novello, lyrical, and epic poetry may be considered as constituting 
three principal streams of their lighter literature. These have continued to 
flow, with little interruption; the two first from the “golden ums” of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, the kst from the early sources we have already 
traced down to the present day. Their multitudinous novelle, with all their 
varieties of tragic and comic incident, the last by far the most frequent, 
present few just portraitures of character, still fewer examples of sound ethics 
or wise philosophy,* In the exuberance of tbeir sonnets and canzone, we find 
some, it is true, animated by an efficient spirit of religion or patriotism ; but 
too frequently they are of a purely amatory nature, the unsubstantial though 
brilliant exhdations of a heated fancy. The pastoral drama, the opera, and 
other beautiful varieties of invention, which, imder the titles of Bemesco, 
Burlesco, Maccherdnico, and the like, have been nicely^ classed according to 
their different modifications of style and humour, while they manifest the 
mercurial temper and the originality of the nation, confirm the justice of our 
position. 

The native melody of the Italian tongue, by seducing their writers into an 
overweening attention to sound, has, doubtless, been in one sense prejudicial 
to their literature. We do not mean to imply, in conformity with a vulgar 
opinion, that the language is deficient in energy or compactness. Its harmony 
is no proof of its weakness. It allows more licences of contraction than any 
other European tongue, and retains more than any other the vigorous inver- 
sions of its Latin original, Dante is the most concise of early modems, and 
we know none superior to Alfieri, in this respect, among those of our own age. 
Davanzati’s literal translation of Tacitus is condensed into a smaller compass 
than its original, the most sententious of ancient histories ; hut still the silver 
•tones of a language that almost sets itself to music, as it is spoken, must have ^ 
■an undue attraction for the harmonious ear of an Italian. Their very first 
classical model of prose composition is an obvious example of it- 

The frequency of improvisation is another circumstance that h^ naturally 
tended to introduce a less serious and thoughtful habit of composition. Above 
all, the natural perceptions of an Italian seem to he peculiarly sensible te 

* The heavier charge of indecency lies upon xnemy. The “ Novelle of Casti," published as 
late as lfr04, make the foulest tales of Boccaccio appear fair beside them. They liave run 
tlirough several editions since their first appearance, and it tells not well for Uie land that a 
numerous class of readers can be found in it' who 'take delight in banquetting upon suiSi 
abominable ofFaL 
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hewiity, independent of every, other quality. Any one who has been in Italy 
must have recognized the glimpses of a pure taste through the rags of the 
meanest beggar. The musical pieces, when first exhibited at the theatre of 
St. Carlos, ai-e correctly pronounced upon by the Lazzaroni of Naples, and the 
mob of Florence decide with equal accuracy upon the productions of their 
inimoxtal school. Cellini tells us that he exposed his celebrated statue of 
Perseus in the public square by order of his patron, Duke Cosmo the First, who 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with it on learning the eomincndatious of 
the people.* It is not “extriiordinaiy that this exquisite sensibility to the 
Wntiful should have also influenced them in literary art, and have led them 
astray sometimes from the substantial and the useful. Who hut an Italian 
historian would, in this practical age, so far blend fact and fiction as, for the 
sake of rhetorical effect, to introduce into the mouths of his personages^ senti- 
ments and speeches never uttered by them, as Botta has lately done in his 
history of the American War ? 

In justice, however, to the Italians, we must admit, that the reproach in- 
curred by too concentrated an attention to beauty, to the exclusion of more 
enlarged and useful views in their lighter compositions, does not fall upon 
this or the last century. They have imbibed a graver and more philosophical 
cast of reflection, for which they seem partly indebted to the influence of 
English literature. Several of their most eminent authors have either visited 
or re.sided in Groiit Britain, and the genius of the language has been made 
known through the medium of skilful translations. Alfieri has transported 
into his tragedies the solemn spirit and vigorous characterization peculiar to 
the English. He somewhere remaiks that “he could not read the language;” 
but we are persuaded his stern pen would never have traced the dying seen© 
of Saul, had he not rntnessed a representation of Macbeth. Ippolito Pinde- 
monte, in his descriptive pieces, has deepened the tones of Ms native idiom 
with the moral melancholy of Gray and Cowper. Monti’s compositions, both 
dramatic and miscellaneous, bear frequent testimony to his avowed admiration 
for Shakspearo ; and Cesarotti, Foscolo, and Pignotti have introduced the 
“severer muses ’' of the North to a still wider and more familiar acquaintance 
with their countrymen.+ .Lastly, among the works of fancy which attest the 
practical scope of Italian letters in the last century, we must not omit the 
Qiopio of Parini, the most curious and nicely-elabomted specimen, of didactic 
satire .jproduced in any age or country. Its polished irony, pointed at the 
domestic vices of the ltaliau nobility, indicates both , the profligacy of the 
nation and the moral independence of the poet. , 

The Italian language, the first-born of those descended from the Latin, is 
also the most beautiful. It is not surprising tlia.t a people endowed with an 
exquisite sensibility to beauty should have been often led to regard, this 
language rather as a means of pleasure than of utility. We must not, how* 
ever, so far yield to the unqualified imputation of Madame de Stael as to forget 
tliat they have other claims to our admiration than what arise from the inven- 
tions of the poet, or from the ideal beauties which they have revived of * 
Grecian art ; that the light of genius shed upon the world in the fourteenth, 
and that of learning in the fifteenth century, was all derived from Italy ; that 
her writers first ^nfoldcd the sublimity of Christian doctrines as applied to 

* Vita di Senvo. CelUn., tom. a. p. SS9. . 

. ttBoth the prose and poetry of Foscolo are pregnant with more serious meditation and 
wanner patriotism, than is usual in the works of the Italians. Pignotti, although his own 
national manner has been hut little afiTeeted by his foreign mudition, has contributed more 
than any other to extend the influence of English Jotters among his conn trymen. His works 
abound in allusions to them, and two of his principal poems are dedicated to the memory of 
Bhakspeare and of Pope. . » 
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modern literature, and Tiy their patient philological lahonrs restored to life 
the buried literature of antiquity • that her schools revived and expounded the 
ancient code of law, since become the basis of so important a branch of juris- 
prudence both in Europe and our own country ; that she originated literaiy, 
and brought to a perfection unequalled in any other lan^age, unless it be our 
own, civil and political history ; that she led the wa}’' in physicad science and 
in that of political philosophy; and, finally, that "of the two enlightened 
navigators who divide the glory of adding a new quarter to the globe, the one 
was a Genoese, and the other a Florentine. 

In follo'ning down the stream of Italian narrative poetiy, wc have wandered 
into so many details, especially where they would tend to throw light on the 
intellectual character of the nation, that wc have little room, and our readers, 
doubtless, less patience, left for a discussion of the poems which form the text 
of our article. The few stanzas descriptive of Bonn, which we have borrowed 
from the Innarmrato, may give some notion of Hr. Eo.so’s manner. The 
translations have been noticed in several of the English journals, and we 
perfectly accord with the favourable opinion of them, whicli lias been so often 
expressed that it needs not here be repeated. 

The composite style of Ariosto owes its charms to the skill with which the 
delicate tints of his irony are mixed with the sober colouring of his narrative. 
His translators have spoiled the harmony of the composition hy overcharging 
one or other of these ingredients. Harrington has caricatured his original 
into burlesque ; Hoole has degraded liim into a most melancholy proser. The 
popularity of this latter version has been of infinite disservice to the fame 
of Ariosto, whose aerial fancy loses all its buoyancy under the heavy hexa- 
meters of the English transIato"r. The purity of Sir. Rose’s taste has prevented 
Mm from exaggerating even the beauties of his original. 


POETKY AND ROMANCE OF THE ITALIANS.^ 

JtriiY, 1831. 


It is not our intention to go into an analysis, or even to discuss the merits 
nf t-.iie work.s at the head of tliis article, which Ave have selected only as a text 
idr such rcllcciions on the poetry and ornamental prose-wntmg of the Italians 
•IS iiu^dit naturally suggest themselves to an English reader. The points of 
View ftoin which a native [contemplates his own literature and those from 
which it is seen hy a foreigner arc so dissimilar, that it would he hardly pos- 
sible that they should come precisely to the same results without alicctation 
or servility on the part of the latter. The native, indeed, is far better (Qualified 
than any foreigner can be to estimate the iiroduetions of his own countrymen ; 
hut as each is subjected to peculiar iniluonces, trath may he more likely to he 
elicited from a collision of their mutual opinions than from those exclusively 

The Italian, although the first modern tongue to produce what still endure 
as classical models of composition, was, of all the Romaiiee dialects, the last to 


even some Italian scholars of that day condescended to employ as the most 
popular vehicle of thought, had been richly cultivated, indemmfymg itself in 
anticipation, as it wore, hy this extraordinary prococity, for the poetic sterility 
with which it has been cursed ever since. In the South, and along the shores 
of the MeditciTanean, every remote corner was alive to the voice of song. A 
beautiful poefciy had ripened into perfection there, and nearly perished before 
the first lispings of the Italian muse were heard, not m her own land, but at 
the court of a foreigner, in Sicily. The poets of Lombardy wrote in the 
Provencal. The histories-and almo.st every city had its historian, ^mid some 
■ two or three—wero composed in Latin, or in some hali-formed, aiscordant 
dialect of the country. “ The Italian of that age,” says Tirahoschi, “ niore 
nearly resembled the Latin than the Tuscan does now any of her sister 
.dialects.” It seemed doubtful which of the conilioting idioms would prevail, 
when a mif^hty genius arose, who, collecting the scattered elements together, 
fornieil one of those wonderful creations which make an epoch in the history 
ef cmlization, and for ever fixed the destinies of his language. 

Wo shall not trouble our, readers with a particular criticism on so popular a 
work as the Bimm Comedy, hut confine ourselves to a few such desultory 
observations as have been suggested a rc-porusal of it. The Inferno more 
freq^uently q^noted 'and eulogized than any other portion of the Ooniinedia.. It 

* nriiB reader may fintl in tWs article some iuaclvortent repetitions of what had been said 
'• to two articles written some years before, and covering, in part, ilio same ground.]’ 

V Della Lettcratura Italiajia, DiOamillo Ugoni.”— 3 tom. 12mo. Brescia, 1820. 

2. “Storia della Letteratura Italiana. Del cavalicre Giuseppe Maflfei.”— 3 tom. 12mo. 
Ifiiano, 1326. 

,3. “Storia della Letteratum Italiana nel gecolo XYIII. di Antonio Lombardi.”— 3 tom. 
6vo. Mo'dtoa, 182T~9- 
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exliiliits a more niarkeu progress of --tke ac^on, and, while it affects ns by its 
deepened pictures of misery, it owes, -no doubt, something to the piquant per- 
sonalities which have to this day not -entirely lost their relish. hTotwith- 
standing this, it by no means displays the iwdicfle of its author’s inteUecLual 
power, and so very vaiious are the merits. of tbe different portions of his epic, 
that one who has not read the whole may be truliji said not to have read Dante. 
The poet has borrowed the hints for his punishments partly from ancient 
mythology, partly from the metaphorical denunciations of Scripture, but priu- 
cipally from his own inexhaustible fancy ; and ho has adapted them to the 
specific crimes with a truly frightfid ingenuity. We could wish that ho had 
made more use of the mind as a means of torture, and thus given a imer moral 
colouring to the picture. Thi.s defect is pai*ticularly conspicuous in his por- 
traiture of Satan, who far dilierent from that spirit whose form had not j'ct 
lost all her original brightness, is depicted in the gi-oss and superstitious 
terrors of a childish imagination. This decidedly had fcisto must be imputed 
to the rudcncs.?- of the ago in wliich Dfinte lived. Tlie progress of I’cfinement 
is shown in Tasso’s subsequent povLi-ait of this same personage, who, “towering 
like C.'idpe or huge Atlas,” is sustained by that uiicoiKjuerable temper which 
gives life to the yet more spiritualized conceptions of Milton. The faults of 
Dante were those of his age ; but in Ins deviated conceptions, hi the wild 
and desolating gloom which he has tlirown around the city of the dead, the 
world saw, for the first time, the genius of modem literature fully displayed ; 
and in his ripe and vigorous versification, it bclield also, for the fii'st time, the 
poetical capacities of a modern idiom. * 

The Purgatory relies for its interest on no .strong emotion, but on a contem- 
plative moral tone, and on such luxuriant descriptions of nature as bring ft 
much nearer to the style of English poetry than any other part of the work. 
It is on the Paradise, however, that .Dante has lavished all the stores of his 
fancy. Yet he has not succeediid in his attempt to exhibit there a regular 
gradation of happiness ; for happiness .camiot, like pain, he measured by .any 
scale of physical sensations. Neither is he always successful in the notions 
which he has conveyed of the occupations of the blessed. There was no 
som’cc whence he could derive this knowledge. The Scriptures present no de- 
terminate idea of such occupations, and the mythology of the ancients had so 
little that was consolatory in it, even to themselves, that the shade of Achilles 
is made to say, in the Odyssey, that “he had rather be the slave of the meanest 
living man than rule as a sovereign among the dead.” 

Dante wisely placed the moral sources of happiness in the exorcises of the 
mind. The most agi-eeable of these to himself, though, x)erhaps, to few of his 
readers, was metaphysical polemics. Ho had, unfortunately, in liis youth 
gained a prize for successful dhsputation at the schools, and in every page of 
those gladiatorial exhibitions wo discern the disciple of Scotus and Aquinas. 
His rtiaUriel is made up of light, music, and -motion. The.se he has arranged 
in every jiossible variety of combination. We are borne along from one mag- 
nificent to another, and as we rise in the scale of being, the motion of the 
celestial dance increases in velocity, the light sliines with redoubled brilliancy, 
and the music is of a more, ravishing sweetness, unto, all is confounded in the 
intolerable splendours of the Deity. , 

Dante has failed in his attempt to personify the Deity. Who, indeed, has 
not? No such personification can he effected without the aid of illiKtration 
from physical objects ; and how degrading are these to our conceptions ^f 
.Omnipotence ! The repeated faOures of the Italians who have attempted this 

* Pante anticipated the final triumph of the Italian with a generous confidence, not shared 
by the more timid scholar.-? of his own or the succeeding age. See his, eloquent apology for 
it in his “Oonvito,” especially pp. SI, S2, tom. Iv., ed. 1768. See also Purg,, can. xxiv. 
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in the aite of design are stUl more conspicuous. Even the genius of Rajihael 
has only furnished another proof of the impotence of his_ art. The advance- 
ment of taste may be again seen in Tasso’s representation of the Supreme 
Being by his attributes,* and, with similar discretion, Milton, like the Grwdan 
artist wiio drew a mantle over the countenance which ho could not trust 
himself to paint, whenever he has introduced the Deity has veiled his glories 
in a cloud. 

The characters and conditions of Dante and Milton were too analogous not 
to have often invited the parallel. Both took an active part in the revolutions 
of their ago ; both lived to see the extinction of their own hopes and the ruin 
of their party ; and it was the fate of both to compose their immortal poems 
in poverty and disgrace. These circumstances, however, produced differ ent 
effects on their luinds. Milton, in solitude and darkness, from the cheerful 
ways of men cut off, was obliged to seek inwardly that celestial light, which, 
as he patliefically laments, was denied to him from without. Hence his poem 
breathes a spirit of lofty contemplation, which is never disturbed by the im- 
purities that disfigure the page of Dante. The latter poet, an exile in a foreign 
land, condemned to eat the bread of dependence from the hands of his ancient 
enemies, felt the iron enter more deeply into his soul, and, in the spirit of his age, 
has too often made Iris verses the vehicle of his vindictive scorn. Both .stood 
forth the sturdy champions of freedom in every form, above all, of intellectual 
freedom. The same spirit which animates the controversial writings of Milton 
glows ivith yet fiercer heat in every page of the Divine Comccty. How does its 
author denounce the abuses, the crying abuses of the Church, its hypocrisies, 
and manifold perversions of Scripture,! How boldly does he declare his de- 
termination to proclaim the truth, that ho may live in the memory of tlie just 
hereafter ! His Ghibelline connections were, indeed, unfavourable to these 
principles ; hut those connections Avere the result of necessity, not of choice. His 
hardy spirit had been nui’sed in the last ages of the Republic : and it may be 
truly said of him that he became a Ghibelline in the hope of again becoming a 
Eiorentine. The love of his native soil, as Avith most- exiles, Ava.s a vital prin- 
ciple Avith him. How pathetically does he recall those good old times Avhen 
the sons of Florence were sure to find a grave within her walls I Even the 
Mtterness of his heart against her, which breaks forth in the very courts of 
heaven, proves, paradoxical as it may appear, the tenacity of his affection. It 
might not be easy to rouse the patriotism of a modern Italian even into this 
symptom of vitality. 

The genius of both avus of the severest kind. For this reason, any display 
of their sensibility, like the light breaking through a dark cloud, affects us the 
more by contrast. Such are the SAveet jiictures of domestic bliss in Paradise 
lost, and the tender tale of France.sca di Rimini in the Inferno, Both are 
sublime in the highest signification of the term ; but Milton is an ideal poet, 
and delights in generalization, Avhile Dante is the most literal of artists, and 

S ,ints everything in detail. He refuses no imagery, hoAvever mean, that can 
ustrate his subject. This is too notorious to require exemplification. He is, 
moreover, eminently distinguished by the power of depicting his thought by a 
single vigorous touch, a juanuer AA-ell laiOAA'n in Italy under the name of 
Dantesque. I|i,Avonld not be easy for such a verso as the following, Avithont 
sacrifice of idiom, to be condensed Avithin the same compass in our language : 

^ “ Con viso, che tacendo dicea, taci.” 

It would be interesting to trace the similarity of tastes in these great minds, 
as exhibited in their pleasures equally with their serious puKuits ; in their 
exquisite sensibility to music ; in their early fondness for those ancient 

t * Ger. Lib^, eix; s, 66. 
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romances -whicli they have so often, celebrated both in prose and verse ; but 
our limits will not allow us to pursue the subject farther’. 

Dantii’.s epic was {p-eeted by his countrymen in that rude age with the 
general enthusiasm with which they have ever welcomed the works of genius. 
A chair was instituted at Florence for the expo-sition of the Divine Comedy, 
and Boccaccio was the first who filled it. The bust of its author was crowned 
with laurels; his daughter was maintained at the public expense; and, the 
fickle Florentines vainly solicited from Ravenna the ashes of their poet, w'hom 
they had so bitterly persecuted when living. 

FTotwithstanding all this, the father of Italian verse has had a much less 
sensible influence on the taste of his countrymen than either of the illustrious 
triumvirate of the fourteenth century. His bold, masculine diction and his 
concentrated thought were ill suited tio the efTeminaej’- of his nation. One or 
two cluHisy imitators of him appeared in his own a, go ; and in ours a school 
has been formed, professing to bo luodelled on the severe principles of the 
trecentisti ; but no one has yet arisen to bend the how of Ulysses, 

Several poets wrote in the Tuscan or Italian dialect at the close of the 
thirteenth century with tolerable purity ; hut their amorous effusions wouhl 
probably, like those in the Proven9al, have rapidly passed into oblivion, had 
the language not been consecrated by some established work of genius like the 
Divina Commedia. _ It was fortunate tliat its author selected a suhjeiJt -which 
enabled him to exhibit the peculiar tendency of Christianity and of modern 
institutions, and to demonstrate their iimncnse superiority for poetical pur- 

S oses over those of antiq^uit}’. It opened a cheering prospect to those who 
ouhtad the capacities of a modern idiom ; and, after ages of barbarism, it 
was welcomed as the sign that the waters had at length passed from the face of 
the earth. 

We have been detained long upon Dante, though somewhat contrary to our 
intention of discussing classes rather than individuals, from the circumstance 
that he constitutes in himself, if w’e may so say, an entire and independent 
class. We shall now proceed, as concisely as possible, to touch upon some 
of the leading peculiarities in the lyrical poetry of the Italians, which form.s 
W’ith them a very important branch of letters. 

Lyrical poetry is more immediately the offspring of imagination, or of deep 
feeling, than any other kind of verse, and there can bo little chance of reach- 
ing to high excellence in it among a nation whose character is defective in 
thase qualities. The Italians are, undoubtedly, the most prolific in this de- 
partment, as the French are the least so, of any people in Europe. Nothing 
can he more mechanical than a French ode. Reason, wit, pedantry, any- 
thing but inspiration, find tlicir ivay into it ; and when the poet is in ex- 
tremity, like the countryman in the fable, he calls upon the pagan gods of 
antiquity to help him out. The best ode in the language, according to La 
Harpe, is that of J. B. Rousseau on Count de Luc, in which Phoebus, or the 
Fates, Pluto, Ceres, or Cybtde, figure in every stanza. There is little of the 
genuine impetus sacer in all this. Lyrical compositions, the expression of 
natural sensibility, are generally most abundant in the earlier periods of _ a 
nation’s literature. Such are the beautiful collections of rural minstrelsy in 
our own tongue, and the fine old ballads and songs in the Castilian, which 
last have had the advantage over ours of being imitated down to a late day 
hy their most polished writers. But Italy is the only country in which lyrical 
composition, from the first, instead of assuming a plebian garb, has received all 
the perfection of literary finish, and which, amid every -vicissitude of taste, has 
been cultivated by the most polished writers of the age. 

One cau-se of thisi is to ho found in the circumstances and peculiar character 
of the father of Italian song. The life of Petrarch furnishes the most brilliant 
example of the triumph ofijetters in a country -where literary celebrity has been 
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often tlie path to political consequence. Princes and pontiiFs, cities and univer- 
sities, -vie^-witli eacli other in lavishing hoiiours upon liim.^ His tour through 
Italy was a sort of royal progress, the inhabitants of the cities thronging out to 
meet him, and providing a residence for him at the public expense. 

The two most enlightened capitals in Europe contended with each other for 
the honour of his poetical coronation. His influence was solicited in the jiriii- 
eipal negotiations of the Italian States, and he enjoyed, at the same time, the 
confidence of the ferocious Visconti, and the accomplished Eobert of Xapl(‘s. 
His immense correspondence connected him with the principal characters, both 
literary and political, throughout Europe, and his personal biography may be 
: said to constitute the history of his age. 

It must be confessed tliat the heart of Petrareli was not insensible to tliis 
universal homage, and that his writing.s occa,sionally betray the vanity and 
caprice which indicate the spoiled child of fortune ; but, with this- moderate 
alloy of Immanity, his general deportment exhibits a purity of principle and a 
generous elevation of sentiment far above the degenerate politics of his time. 
He was, indeed, the first in an age of servility, as Dante had been the last in 
an age of freedom. If he was intimate witli some of the petty tyi'ants of Lom- 
bardy, ho never prostituted his genius to the vindication of "their vices. His 
political negotiations Avere conducted Avith the most generous and extended 
A'icArs for the Aveal of all Italy. Hoav indejAondcutly did he remonstrato Avith 
Daudolo on his Avar with the Genoese ! Hoav did ho lift liis voice against 
the laAvless banditti A\'ho, as foreign mercenaries, ravaged the fair plains of 
Lombardy! Hoav boldly, to a degi’ee which makes it difficult to' account 
for bis personal safety, did he thunder Ms invectives against the Western 
Bah3don ! 

Even his failings AA'ero those of a generous nature. DAvelling much of his 
time at a di-stance from liis native land, ho considered himself rather as a 
citizen of Italy than of any particular district of it. He contemplated her 
with the eye of an ancient Roman, and Avished to see the Imperial City once 
more resume her supremacy among the nations. This led him for a momept 
to- giA'c in to the brilliant illusion of liberty AA'hich Eienzi awakened. “ Who 
w'ouldnot,” he says, appealing to the Romans^ “rather die a freeman than 
live, a slave ? ” * But when he saAV that ho had been deceived, he _did not at- 
tempt to conceal his indignation, and, in an animated expostulation Avitli the 
tiibune, he admonishes him that he is the minister, not the master of the 
Republic, and that treachery to one’s country is a cilme which nothing, 
can expiate.t 

As he AVimdcred_ainid the rains of Rome, he contemplated AAuth horror the 
violation of her venerable edifices, and he called u]mu the pontiffs to return to 
the protection of their “ AV'idowed metropolis.” He aaus, above all, solicitous 
for the recovery of the intellcetual ti-easures of antiquity, sparing no expense 
or personal fatigue in this cause. Many of tho mouldering manuscripts he 
restored or copied Avith his oAvn hand ; aud his beautiful transcript of -the 
Epistles of Cicero is still to be seen in the Laureiitian Library at Florence. 

The influence of his exampfie is visible in the generous emulation for letters 
kindled throughout Italy, and in the purer pn-inciples of taste AAdiich directed- 
the studies of the schools.? His extensive correspondence diffused to the re- 
motest corners of Europe the sacred flaipo AA'hich glowed so brightly in his oAvn 

* Epist. ad Hie. Laurentii.— Opera, p. 535. 
t EamiL Bpist., lib. vii. ep. 7, p. 077, Basil od. 

f In Blorenee, for example, witli a population Wliieh Villani, at tbe middle of the four- 
teenth centAiry, reckons at 90,00(1 semrs, there were /rom eight to Ion thousand, children Avho- 
received a- liberal education (Isfe-T. Bioremt., lib. lei. cap, 93), at a. time when the higher 
classes in to regt-o-f imiiwtouoted In Qw? clemSHta'rj'- prindplsa- of 

knowledge. f. 
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bosom ; and it may bo timly said that' be possessed an intellectual empire sncb ’ 
as was never before enjoyed, and', probably never can be ^iu, in tbe conipara- 
lively bigb state of civilization to which the world is arrived. 

It is not, however, the antiqnai’ian researches of Petrarch, nor those elaborate 
Latin compositions, which secured to him the laurel wreath of poetry m the 
Lapitol, that have kept his memory still gi'een in the h&'irts of his couutry- 
ineu, hut those humbler effusions in his own language, which he did not 
even condescend to mention in his Letter to Fosterity, and which ho freely 
ga 'c away as ahns tn h<a]lad-siugci’s. It was auspicious for Italian literature 
thit a poet like Dante should have been followed by one of so flexible a clia- 
racter as Petrarelx. It was beauty succeeding vigom*. The language to which 
D.oite had given all its compactness and energy was far from having reached 
the full hazmony of mzmhors of zvlzizdi it was capable. He had, moreover, 
occasionally distorted it into such Latinized inversions, uncouth phrases, 
Hebraisms and Grecisms, as zvez’e foreign to the genius of the tongue. These 
hlomislics, of so little account in .Daizte’s extensive iioem, wozild haviz been 
latal to the lyiieal pieces of Petarcli, zvliich, like miniatures, fz’om their 
zninuteness, demand the highest finish of detail. The pains which the latter 
poet bestowed on the ctUTCCtion of his verses are almost inconceivahlo. Some 
of them would appear, from the memoranda which he has left, to Iiaz'c been 
submitted to the file for weeks, nay, months, before he dismissed them. Xor 
was this fastidiousness of taste frivolous in one who was coirecting, not for 
himself, but for posterity, and who, in these peculiar .graces of style, wms 
creating h^uthul and permanent forms of expression for his countrymen. 
His acquaintance with the modern dialects, especially the Spanish anzl the 
Provencal,- enriched his vocabulary zvith many exotic beauties. His fine ear 
dis[ioscd him to refuse all hut the most harmonious combinations of sound. 
He was accustomed to tzy the melody of his verses bj" the lute, and, like the 
fabled Theban, built up his elegant fabric by the charms of niusin By these 
means he created a style scarcely more antiquated than that of the present 
day, and which can hardly be said to cozitain an obsolete jd) ra.se ; an zis.sertion 
not to be ventured ri;si)ectmg any author in our language before the days of 
Queen Anne. Indeed, even a foreigner can hardly open a page of Petrarch 
without being struck with the izrecocity of a language which, like the vegeta- 
tion of an arctic summer, scem.s to have ripened into full maturity at once. 
There is nothing analogous to this in any other tongue with which we are ac- 
quainted, unless it he the Greek, which, in the poems of Homer, apzpears to 
have attained its last peziectioii ; a circumstance whidz has led Cicero to re- 
mark, in his Brxdus, that “there must, doubtless, have existed poets ante- 
cedent to Homer, since invention and perfection can hardly go togethei’.” 

The mass of Petrarch’s Italian poetry is, as is well known, of'ixn amorous 
complexion. Ho was naturally of a melandzoly temperament, and his unfor- 
tunate passion became with him the animating priucipzle of heiug. His com- 
positions ill the Latin, as well as those iu the vulgar tongue, Ms voluminous 
correspoudcaiee, his private memoranda or confessions, which, fi’om their 
nature, seem never to have been destined for the public eyc^ all exhibit this 
passion in one shape or another. Yet there have been 'those who have affected 
to doubt even the existence of such a personage as Laui-a. • 

His Sonnds and Cmzoni, chronologically arranged^ exhibit pretty fairly the 
progress of his life- and love, and, as such, have been judiciously used by the 
Abbe .cle Sade. The most trivial event seems to have stiiTed tlie poetic feeliag 
within Mm. ■\Ye find no less than four sonnets indited to his mistress’s gloves, 
and three to her eyes ; which last, styled, par eaxetUim, the Three Sviters> are 
in the greatest repute’with his countrymen ; a judgment on which most Eng- 
lish critic*, would ’he at issue -with them, notwithstanding the vicious affecta- 
tion of style and the znysticism which occasionally obscure these and other 
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pieces of PctrarcTi, his general tone exhibits a moral dignity nIlkno^vn to the 
sordid appetites of the ancients, and an earnestness of passion rarely reflected 
from the cold glitter of the Pi’ovengal. But it is in the vepes written after 
the death of his mistress that he confesses the inspiration of Christianity, in 
the deep moral colouring which he has given to his descriptions of nature’ and 
in those visions of immortal happiness which he contrasts with tlie sad realities 
of the p'esent life. He dwells rather on the melancholy pleasures of retro- 
spection than those of hope ; unlike most of the poets of Italy, whose warm, 
sunny skies seem to have scattered the gloom which hangs over the poetry of 
the North. In this, and some other peculiarities, Dante and Petrarch 
appear to have borne greater resemblance to the English than to their own 
nation. : 

Petrarch’s career, however brilliant, may serve rather as a warning than as 
a model. The querulous tone of some of his later writings, the shade of real 
sorrow which seems to come across even his brightest moments, show the utter 
iueflieacy of genius and of Avwhlly glory to procure to their possessor a sub- 
stantial ’happiness. It is melancholy to witness the aberrations of mind into 
which so fine a genius was led by unfortunate passion. The apparition of 
Laura haunted him by night as well as by day, in societj’- and in solitude. Ho 
.sought to divert his mind by travelling, by political or literary occupation, by 
reason and religion, but in vain. His letters and private confessions show, no 
loss than his poetiy, how incessantly his imagination wiis tortured by doubts, 
hopes, fears, melancholy presages, regrets, and despair. She triumphed over 
the decay of her personal charms, and even over the grave, for it was a being 
of the mind he worshipped. There is something affecting in seeing such a 
mind as Petrarch’s feeding on this unrequited passion, and more than twenty 
years after his mistress’s death, and when on the verge of the grave himself, 
depicting her in all the bright colouring of youthful fancy, and following her 
in anticipation to that heaven where he hoped soon to be united tc her. 

Petrarch’s example, even in his orvn day, was widely infectious. He sarcas- 
tically complains of the quantities of verses sent to him for correction, from 
the farthest north, from Germany and the Biitish Isles, then the Ultima, Thuh 
of civilization. The pedants of the succeeding age, it is true, wasted their 
efforts in hopeless experiments upon the ancient languages, whose chilling in- 
fluence seems to have entirely closed the hand of the native minstrel ; and it 
was not until the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose correct taste led him to 
prefer the flexible movements of a living tongue, that the sweet tones of the 
Italian lyre were again awakened. The excitomeut, however, soon became 
general, affecting all ranks, from the purple prelate down to tlie most humble 
artisan j and a collection of the Beauties (as we should call them) of this latter 
description of worthies has been gathered into a respectable volume, which 
Baretti assure.? us, with a good-natured criticism, may be compared with the 
verse.? of Petrarch. In all these the burden of the song i.? love. Those who 
did not feel could at least affect the tender passion. Lorenzo de’ Medici 
pitched uiJon a mistress as deliberately as Don Quixote did on his Dulcinea ; 
and Tasso sighed away his>soul to a nymjjh so shadowy as sorely to have 
puzzled Ins commentators till the time of Serassi. 

It would be unavailing to attempt to characterize those who have followed 
in the footsteps of the Laureate, or we might dwell on the romantic sweetness 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the purity of Vittoria Colonna, the elaborate polish of 
B«mbo, the viyacity of Marini, and the eloquence, the Platonic reveries, and 
lich colouring of Tasso, whose beauties and whose defects so nearly resemble 
those of his great original in., this department. But we have no leisure to go 
minutely into the shades of dmerenco bokSireen the imitators of Petrarch. One 
may regret that, amid their clouds of amorous incense, he can so rarely discern 
the religious or patriotic enthusiasm which animates the similar compositions 
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of the Spanish, poets, and which forms the noblest basis of lyrical poetry at all 
times. TJic wrongs of Italy, the common battle-field of the banditti of Europe 
for nearly a century, and at the veiy time when her poetic vein flowed mo.3t 
freely, might well ha%’'e roused the indignation of her children. The com- 
paratively few specimens on this theme from Petrarch to Filicaja are justly 
regarded as thc'nappiest efforts of the Italian lyre. 

The seventeenth century, so unfortunate for the national literature in all 
other respects, was marked by a bolder deviation from the eternal track of the 
Pfstrarcliists ; a reform, indeed, which may be traced back to Casa. Among 
these innovators, Chiabrera, whom Tirabosehi styles both Anacreon and 
Pindar, but who may be content with the former of these appellations, and 
Filicaja, who has found in the Christian faith sources of a sublimity that 
Pindar could never reacli, are the mo.st consx)ieuous. Their salutary exainj)ie 
has not been lost on the modern Italian writers. 

Some of the ancients have made a distinct division of lyrical poetiy, under 
the title of mdims* If, as it would seem, they mean something of a mere 
calm and uniform tenour than the impetuous dithrambic flow ; .something :n 
which symmetry of form and melody of versification are chieily considered ; 
in which, in fine, the efieminate beauties of sentiment ai'O preferred to the 
more liardy cmiceptions of fancy, tlie term may be .significant of the great mass 
of Italian lyrics. But we fear that we have insisted too far on their defects. 
Our criticism has been formed rather on the avemgo than on the higliest 
specimens of the art. In this way the very luxuriance of the soil is a disad- 
vantage to It, The sins of exuberance, however, are much more corrigible 
than those of sterility, which fall upon this dei)artment of poetry in almost 
every other nation. We must remember, too, that no peoxne has exhibited 
the paission of love under such a variety of beautiful aspects, and that, after 
all, although the araoimt be comparatively small, no other modern nation can 
probably produce so many examples of the very highest lyrical inspiration. 

But it is time that we should return to the romantic ejnes, the mo.st im- 
portant, and, perhaps, the most prolific branch of the ornamental literature 
of the Italians. They have been di.stributed into a great variety of classes 
by'their own critics. We shall confine our remarks to some of their most 
eminent models, without regard to their classification. 

Those who expect to find in these poems the same temper wMch animates 
the old Engli.sh tales of. chivalry, will be disappointed. A much more correct 
notion of their manner may be formed from ilr. Ellis’s Jter7icsque (if wo may 
be allowed a significant term) recapitulations of these latter. In short, they 
are the marvels of an heroic age, told with the fine incredulous air of a polite 
one. It is this contrast of the dignity of the matter with the familianty of 
the manner of narration that has occasioned among their countrymen so many 
animated disputes respecting the serious or satirical intentions of Pulci, 
Ariosto, Benii, and the rest. 

The Italians, although they have brought tales of chivalry to higher per- 
fection than any other iiooplo in the \vorld, are, of all others, in their character 
the most anti-chivalrous. Their earlj’’ republican institutions, which brought 
all classes nearly to the same level, were obviously unfavourable to the spirit 
of chivalry. Commel’ce became the road to imeferiuent. Wealth was their 
pedigree, and their X)atont of nobility. The magnificent Medici were bankers 
and merebants ; and the ancient aristocracy of Venice employed their eapitinj. 
in traffic until an advanced period of the Republic. Courage, so essential in 
the character of a knight, was of little account in the busy communities of 
Italy. Like Cai-thage of old, they trusted their defence to mercenaries, first 
foreign, and afterwards native, but who in every instance fought for hire, not 

* Ausoniua, EcT^'l. iv. 54. — Cicero, De Opt. Gen. Oratoriim, i. 
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honour, selling themselves, and often their employers, to tlie highest bidder ; 
iind who, cased in impenetrable mail, fonght -with so little pei’S'onal hazard, 
that Maeliiavelli has related more than one infamous encounter in wlii(;li the 
only lives lost were from suffocation under their ponderous panoplies, f^o low 
had the military reputation of the Italians declined, that in the war of the 
hleapolitau succession in 1502, it was thought necessary for thirteen of Ihoir 
body to vindicate the national character from the imputation of cowardice by 
solemn defiance and battle against an erpal munber of French knights, in 
presence of the hostile armies. 

picnee other arts came to he studied than that of war — the arts of diplomacy 
and intrigue. ITcncc statesmen were formed, but not soldiers. The cam])aign 
was fouglit in the eabinot iirstcad of the field. Every spring of cunning and 
comiption was essfiyed, and an insidious policy came into vogues in which, a.s 
the jiliifosopher, who has digested its principles into a system, infonn.s us, 
“the failure, not the atrocity of a deed, was considered di.sgraceful.”^' The 
iair of honour became clifferont with the Italians from what it was with orlier 
nations. Conspiracy was prefen'ed to open defiance, and assassmatioii was a 
legitimate method of revenge. The State of Venice condescended to employ a 
secret agent against the life of Francis Sforza ; and the noblest escutcheons in 
Italy, those of Esto and the Medici, were stained with the crimes of fratricide 
and incest. 

In this general moral turpitude, the literature of Italy was rapidly rising to 
its highest perfection. There was scarcely a petty state which, in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and beginning of the sixteeiitli centuries, had not made 
brilliant advances in elegant prose, poetry, or the arts of design. Intellectual 
culture was widely diffused, and men of the highest rank devoted tliem.selves 
with cagerue.ss to the ocenputiou of letters ; this, too, at a time when learning 
in other countries ivas banished to colleges and cloisters ; when books were not 
always essential in the education of a gentleman. Du Guesclin, the flower of 
French chivalry in the fom-tcenth century, could not read a word. Custiglioue, 
in his Oortegiano, has given us so pleasing, a picture of the recreations of the 
little court of Urhino, one of the many into which Italy was distributed at the 
close of the ftftcentli century, as to suggest an exalted notion of its taste and 
cultivated habits ; and Guicciardini has described, with all the eloquence of 
regret, the flLOurishuig condition of his country at the same period, ere the 
stomi had descended, on her heautiM valleys. In ail tliis we see the oharac- 
teristic.s of a highly polished state of society, but none of the hardy virtues of 
chivalry.,' ' 

It was precisely in such ' a state of society, light, lively, and licentious, 
possessed of a high relish for the beauties of imagination, but without moral 
dignity, or even a just moral sense, that the Muse of romance first appeared in 
Italy ; and it was not to ho expected that she would retain there her majestic 
Ca-stilian port, or the frank, cordial hearing which endeared her to our Eornim 
ancestors. In fact, the Italian fancy seems to have canglit rather the gay, 
gossiping temper of tha fabliaux. Tim most familiar and grotesque adventures 
are mixed in with the most serious, and even those last are related in a fine 
tone of ironical^pleasontry. Magnificent inventions are recommonded by 
agi’ceahlc illusions of style ; ^ hut they not unfroquently furnish a flimsy 
drapery for impm-ity of sentiment. The high devotion and general moral 
aspect of our English Faerie. Queens are not characteristic, with a W eminent, 
exceptions, of Italian tides of chivahy, in., which too often, find the best 
interests of our nature exposed to all riie licence of frivolous banter. Pulci, 
who has. furnished an apology for the.iofamous PMCfif?c,t and Fortiguerra, with 

* MacMavelli, lator. .Pior., 1. vi. > ' * 

t See Vollaire's iirefaco to it. ChapeMn's.prosy poem, on the same subject, “La Pueelle 
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tlje.il’ scliool of imitatoi’s,. may affoid. almsEidaiafc examples to tlie curious in 
these matters. 

The first successful models of tlie romantic epic were exhibited at the table 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici ; tliat remarlcable man, who,, as Machiavclli say.s of him, 
‘■'seemed to rmite in his person two distinct natimes who could pass from 
tlie severe duties of the council-chamber to mingle in the dances of the people, 
and from the abstractions of his favourite philosophy to the broad merriment 
of a convivial table. Amid iill tbo elegance of the Medici,, however -of TiOrenzo 
and Leo X. — there .seems to have been a lurking appetite for vulgar plcasuiv, 
at least if we may judge from the coarse, satirical repartee whioli Franco and 
hi.s j'riend Pulci poured out upon one another for the entertainment of their 
pati’on, and the still more bald bufibonery which enlightened the jialaoe of Ids 
pontifical son. 

Tlui Skmz', of Politian, however, exhibit no trace of this obliquity of taste. 
This fragment of an epic, almost too brief for critici.sni, like a prelude to .some 
licautiful air, seems to have opened tho way to those delightful creations of the 
IMuse which so I’aindly followed, and to have contained within itself their 
various elements of beauty ; the invention of Boiardo, tlio picturesque narra- 
tive of Ariosto, and Tasso’.s flush of colour. Every stanza is music to the eai*, 
and affords a distinct picture to tlie eye. Unfortunately, Politiaii was soon 
seduced by the fashion of the ago from the culture of his native tongue. 
Probably no Italian poet of equal promise was ever sacrificed to the manes 
of antiquity. His voluminous Latin labours are now forgotten, and tliis 
fragment an epic aflbrda almost the only point from wliich he is still 
contemplated by posterity. 

Pulci’s 3forgan(6 is the first thoroughbred romance of chivalry which the 
Italians have received as text of tlie tongue. It is fashioned, much more 
literally than any of its -successors, on Turpin’s Ghronicle, that gross medley 
of fact ’and fable, too barren fox’ romance, too false for history; tho dungliiii 
from which have shot up, neverthele.ss, the bright flowers of French and 
Italian fiction. In like manner as in this, religion, not love, is the princijfie 
of Pulci's action. The theological talk of his devils may remind one of tiic 
prosy conference of Roland and Ferraciite ; and, strange to say, lie is the only 
one of the eminent Italian poets who has adopted from the chronicle the edc- 
brated rout at Roncesvalles. In bis concluding cantos, which those who have 
censured him as a purely satirical or burlesque poet can have hardly reacdied, 
Pulci, thro-wing off the vulgar trammels which seem to have oppressed his 
genius, rises into the noblest conceptions of poetry, and describes tho tragic.al 
catastrophe vi-ith all the eloquence of pathos and moral gruudbur. Had he 
written often thus, the Morgante would now be resoi-tod to by native imrists, 
not incndy as the weR of Tuscan undcfiled, but as the genuine fount of epic 

From the rank and military profession of Boiardo, it might be expected that 
his ])oem, the Orlando Inna'iiiorato, would display more of tho lofty tone of 
chivaliy than is usual with his countrymen ; but, xvith some exceptions, the 
portrait of Ruggiero, for example, it will be difficult to discern this. He, 
however, excels them all in a certain force of characterizing, and in an inex- 
haustible fcTtility of invention. His dramatis personce, con-fciiEied by Ariosto, 
might aiford an” excellent subject for a pax’aRel, which, we have not room to 
discuss. In general, he may he said, to sculpture where Ariosto paints. His 
heroes assume a fiercer and more indomitable aspect, and Ms Amazoniai? 
females a more glaring and less fastidious coquetry. But it is in the regions 
of pure Wey tlmt his muse delights to sport, where, instead of the cold con- 

d’ Orleans,” lives now otily in tlie satire of Boileaii. Ifc-was -tlie bard fate Of tlie Heroine of 
Grleans -to be canonized in a d-all epic, and damned in a -witty one. 
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ceptioiis of a Northern 'brain, wMcb make np the machinery of Fulci, we are 
introdiicecl to the delicate fairies of the East, to gardens blooming in the 
midst of the desert, to palaces of crystal, winged steeds, enchanted armour, 
and all the gay fabric of Oriental mythology. It has been the singular fate of 
Bfjiardo to have had his storj' continued and excelled by one poet, and his 
style reformed hy another, until his own original work, and even Ids name, 
have passed into comparative oblivion. JRerni’s rifacimento is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of the triumph of style on record. Every stanza 
reflects the sense of the original ; yet such is the fascination of his diction, 
cnnipaTccl with the provincial barbarism of his predecessor, as to remind one 
of those mutations in romance where some old and withered hag is suddenly 
transformed into a blooming fairy. It may be doubted whether this could 
have succeeded so completely in a language where the beauties of style are less 
appreciated. Dryden has made a similar attempt in the Ganterhury Tales; but 
who does not prefer the racy, romantic sweetness of Chaucer V 

The Orlando Fiirioso^ from its superior literary execution, as well as from its 
union of all the peculiarities of Italian tales of chivalry, may be taken as tlie 
rapresentative of the whole species. Some of the national critics have con- 
demned, and some have endeavoured to justify these peculiarities of the 
romantic epopee ; its complicated narrative and provoking interruptions, its 
transitions from the grwest to the most familiar- topics,’ its lawless extra- 
vagance of Action, and other deviations from the statutes of iintiquity — but 
very few have attempted to explain them on just and philosoidiical ])rinciples. 
The romantic eccentricities of the Italian poets are not to be imputed either to 
inattention or igirorance. Most of them -wei-e accomplished scholars, and went 
t-o their work with all the forecast of consummate artists. Boiardo was so well 
versed in the ancient tongues as to have made accurate translations of 
Herodotus and Apuleius. Ariosto wms such au elegant Latinist, that even the 
classie Bembo did not disdain to learn from him the mysteries of Horace. He 
consulted his friends over and over again on the disposition of his fable, 
assigning to them the most sufficient reasons for its complicated texture. In 
like manner, Tasso show's, in his Poetical ‘’Discoursts, how deeply he had. 
revolved the princqfles of his art, and his Letters prove his dexterity in the 
application of these principles to his own compositions. These illustrious 
minds understood well the difference between, copying the ancients and copy- 
ing nature. They knew that to write hy the rules of the former is not 
to write like them ; that the genius of our institutions requires new and 
peculiar forms of expression ; that nothing is more fanta.stic than a modern 
antique ; and they wisely left the attempt and the failure to such spiritless 
pedants as Trissino. ; 

The diflerenee subsisting between the ancients and moderns, in the constitu- 
tion of society, amply justifies the dififerent principles on w'hich they have 
proceeded in their w'orks of imagination. Beligion, love, honour — what 
difleront ideas are convej’ed by these terms in those dilTerent periods of 
history ! * The love of country was the pervading feeling which, in the 
ancient Greek or Roman, seems ■ to have absorbed every other, and to have 
obliterated, as it Avere, the moral idiosyncrasy of the individual, Avhile with 
the moderns itris the indimdual who stands forward in principal relief. His 
loves, his private feuds and personal adventures, form the object almost of 
exclusive attention. Hence, in the classical fable, strict unity of action and 

* How feeble, as ••m operative principle, must religion have been among a people whs 
openly avowed it to be the creation of their o-Vn poets J '‘Homer and Hesiod,” .says Hero, 
dotus, “ created the theogony of the Greeks, assigning to the gods their various titles, ehal 
meters, and forms."— Herod!, ii, 63. Beligion, it is well known, wfis a principal basis of 
modem chivalry. 
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concenti'iition of interest are demanded, while in the romantic, the olij('ct is 
best attained by variety of action and diversity of interest, and the threads of 
personal adventure separately conducted, and perpetually intersecting e;udi 
othei', make up the complicated texture of the fable. Hence it beconies sr? 
exceedingly dilficult to discern who is the real hero, and what the main action 
in such poems as the Innarnorato and Fitrioso. Hence, too, the episode, the 
accident, if we may so say, of the classical epic, becomes the essen<ie of the 
romantic. On this explication, Tasso’s delightful excursions, liis adventures 
of rfopin-onia and Erminiu, so often condemned as excrescences, may be 
admired as perfectly legitimate beauties. 

The poems of Homer were intended as historical compositions. They were 
revered und quoted as such by the most ckeamspect of the national writers, 
as Thucytlides and Strabo, for example. Tlie romantic poets, on the otlier 
hand, seem to have intended nothing beyond a mere delasscment of the 
imagination. The old Norman epics, it is true, exhibit a wonderful coinci- 
hcnce ill their delineations of manners with the conteinporaiy chronicles. 
But this is not the spirit of Italian'romancc, w'hich has rarely had any higher 
ostensible aim than that of pure amusement. 

“ Soriita cosi come la peinia gotta, 

Per fuggir I’ozio, e non per cercar gloria,” 

and which was right, therefore, in seeking its materials in the wildest 
extravagances of fiction, the magiianime menzogne of chivalry, and the 
brilliant chimeras of the East. 

The immortal epics of Ariosto and Tasso are too generally known to require 
from us any particular analysis. Some light, however, may he refleetca on 
these poets from a contrast of their peculiarities. The period in which Tasso 
wrote was one of high religious fermentation. The Turks, who had so long 
overaw’ed Europe, had recently been discomfited in the memorable .sea-fight of 
Lepauto, and the kindling enthusiasm of the nations seemed to threaten for 
a moment to revive the follies of the crusades, Tasso’s character was of a 
kind to be peculiarly sensible to these influences. His soul was penetrated 
with religious fervour, to which, as Serassi has shown, more than to any cause 
of mysterious passion, are to be imputed his occasional mental aberrations. 
He >vas distinguished, moreover, by his chivalrous personal valour, imt to the 
test in more than one hazardous encounter j and he was reckoned the most 
expert swordsman of his time. Tasso’s peculiarities of character were singii- 
laidy suited to his subject. He has availed himself of this to the full, in 
exhibiting the resources and triumphs of Christian chivahy. 'The intellectual 
rather than the physical attributes of Ins supernatural agents, his solemn 
meditations on the fragility of earthly glory, and tlie noble ardour with which 
he leads us to aspire after an imperishable crown, give to his espie a moral 

f randeur which no preceding poet had ever reached. It has been objected to 
im, however, that he preferred the intervention of subordinate agents to 
that of the Deity ; but the God of the Christians cannot be introduced like 
those of Pagan mythology. They espoused the opposite sides of the contest ; 
hut, wherever He appears, the balance is no longer suspended, and the poetical 
interest is consequently destroyed. • 

" Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed vleta Catoni,” 

This might be sublime with the ancien'fs, hut would he blasphemous antf 
absurd with the moderns, and Tasso judged wisely in availing himself of 
inferior and intermediate ministers. 

Ariosto’s vmious subject, 

'• Le donrie, i cavalier*, I'anuc, gU amori,” 
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vati equally avuII suited 'with. Tasso’s to his own various and flexible genius. 
It did not, indeed, adaiitiof the same moral elevation, in whicdi he was himself 
porhajjs deiicient, but it embraced -within its range every variety of human 
■passion and portraiture. Tasso -was of a solitary, as Ariosto was of a soeial 
temper. He had no acquaintance with affairs, and Grav-ina accuses him of 
drawing his knowledge from books instead of men. He turned his though! s 
inward, and matured them by deep and serious meditation. He bad none ui" 
the volatile talents of bis rival, who seems to have parted with his brilUiiut 
fancies as readily as the tree gives up its leaves in autumn, Ariost{) w.as a 
man of the -world, and in his philosophy may he styled an Epicurean. His 
satires .show a familiarity with the practical concerns of life, and ii deep insight 
into the characters of men. His conceptions, however, were, of the eartli ; 
ami hi.s pure stylo, -which may ho compared -with Alcina’s transparent drapery, 
too often reveais to us the grossest impurity of thought. 

The muse of Tasso was of a heavenly nature, and nourished herself with 
celestial visions and ideal forms of beauty. He was a disciple of Plato, and 
hoiiee the source of his general elevation of thought, and too often of his 
m3*.sticul ahstraction. The healthful bloom of his language imparts an inex- 
pressible charm to the purity of his sentiments, and it is tin ly a.stoni.shing 
that so chaste and diguilied a compo,sition should have been produced in an 
age and court so corrupt. 

Both of these great artists elaborated their stjde with the utmost care, but 
■with totally different results. This frequentlj’- gave to Tasso’s verse the finish 
of a ljuical, or rather, of a musical composition ; for many of his stanzas have 
les.s resemblance to the magnificent rhythm of Petrarch than to the melodious 
monotony of Metastasio. This must bo considered a violation of the true epic 
style. It is singular that Tasso himself, in one of his poetical criticisms, should 
have objected tMs very defect to his rival,* The elaboration of Ariosto, on 
the other hand, resulted in that exquisite negligence, or, rather, artlessness 
of expression, so easy in appearance, but so difficult in reality to be 
imitated : — 

veral cho costan tanta pena.” 

Tire Delivered, is placed, by the nice discrimination of the Italian 

critics, at the head of their heroic epics. In its essence, however, it is strictly 
rommitic, though in its form it is accommodated to the general proportions of 
•the antique. In Ariosto’s complicated fable it is difficult to discern either- a 
leading hero or a predominant action. Sismondi applauds Ginguend for having 
discovered this hero in Ruggiero. But both these -writers might have found 
this discovery where it was revealed more than tw'o centuries ago, in Tasso’s 
own Dismirsts.’^ We doubt, however, its accuracy, and cannot but think that 
the prominent part assigned to Orlando, from whom the poem derives its 
name, manifests a different intention in the author. 

The stately and impo.sing beauties of Tasso’s epic have rendered it goneiully 
the most acceptable to foreigners, while the volatile graces of Ariosto have 
made him most popular -with his own nation. Both poets have had the rare 
felicity, not only of obtaining the applause of the learned, but of circulating 
among the hunj|)lest classes of their countrymen. Fragments of the Furioso 
are still recited by the lawaroni of lTaple.s, as those of the Jerusalem once 
■were by the gondoliers of "Venice, where this beautiful epic, broken up into 
iballad.s, might bo heard for miles along the canals on a tranquil summer 
evening. “ Had Boileau,” who so bitterly sneers at the cUrtquant of Tasso, 
“heard these musical contests,” says Voltaire, ‘*he -would have had nothing 
to say.” It is worthy of remark, that these two celebrated poems, together 
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•with the Aminta, the Pastor JPido, and the Seecliia JRwpita^ were all produced 
within the brief compass of a century, in the l)€itty principality of the honso 
of Este, which thus seemed to indenanify itself for its scanty ta-ritory by its 
ample acquisitions in the intellectual world. ' 

The mass of epical imitations in Italy, both of Ariosto and Tasso, especially 
the former, is perfectly overwhelming. Nor is it easy to imderstaud the 
patience with which the Italians have resigned themselves to tliese intenniii- 
ahle poems of seventy, eighty, or even ninety thpnsaird verses each, hiauy 
of them, it must he admitted, are the work of nieh of I’eal genius, and, in a 
liti-'rature. less fruitful in epic e.veollcnce, would have given a Avide celehrity to 
their authors ; an'd the amount of others of lass note, in a department so rarely 
attempted in other countries, sIioays in the nation at large a AAmndorM 
fecundity of fancy. 

The Italians, desirous of combining as many attractions as possible, and 
extremely sensible to harmony, have not, as Inus been the case in France and 
England, divested their romances of the music of A-erso. They have rarely 
adopted a national subject for their story, luit have condescended to borrow 
those of the old Xorman minstrels ; and in conformity Avith the characteristic 
temperament of the nation, they have almost alAva5's preferred the mercurial 
temper of the court of Chavlomagne to the more sober complexion of the 
Eound Table.* 

With a fcAv exceptionsj the romantic poets, since the time of Ariosto, 
appear to have gained as little in elevation of sentiment as in national feeling. 
The nice classification of their critics seems to relate only to their varietie.s of 
comic character, and as we descend to a later period, the fine, equivocal raillery 
of the -older romauees degenerates into a broad and undisguised burlesque. In 
the latter class, the Eicciardetto of Fortiguerra is a jest rather than a .satire 
upon tales of chivalry. The singular union which this Avork exhibits of 
elegance of style and homeliness of subject, > may have fiumished, csx>ecially 
in its introduction, the model of that species of poetry Avliich Lord Byron has 
familiarized rrs Avith in Bov, Juan,, Avhere the coartrost of sentiment and satire, 
of vivid passion and chill inisantlrropy, of images of bearrty and splenetic 
sarcasm, may remind one of the Avlriiusical combinations in Alpine scenery, 
where the strawberry blooms on the verge of a snow-Avreath. 

The Italians claim to have given the first models of mock-heroic poetry in 
modern tirne.s. The SeccMa Eapita of Tassorri has the merit of a graeelul 
versifleatiorr, exhibiting many exquisite pictures of voluptuous repose, and 
some passages of an imposing grandeur. But these accor’d ill Avith the vulgar 
merriment aird general burlesque tone of the jriece, Avhich, on the Avhole, pre- 
sonts a strange medley of beauties and blemishes mixed up promiscnously 
together. TAvelve cantos of hard fighting and onttjng of throats are far too 
serious for a joke. The bloodless battle ra the hooks in the Butrin, or those of 
the pot-valiant heroes of Knickerbocker, ai'e in much better keejiing. The 
Italians haAm no poetry of a omzso aairatUr^ like our itojoe of iJuo Loch,* Avhere 
a fine atmosphere of irony pervades the piece, and give.s life to everj’- characier 
in it. They appear to delight in that kind of truvestre which reduce.s gi-ejit 
things into'little, hut wliich is of a much less spiritnal nature than that which 
exalts little things into great. Parinr’s exquisite Giomo, if j;ho satire had not 
rather too sharp arr edge, might furnish an exception to both these remarks. 

But it is time that Ave should turn to the JJtmlle, those delightful “tales of 
pleasantry and love,” AA'hich form one of the most copious departments of the 

* The French antiquary, Tressan, fUmishBS an exeeption to the general criticism of his 
couiiti7raeii, in achnilting the superiority of this latter cl^s of romances over those of 
Charlemagne. 
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national literature. And here Tie may remarlc two peculiarities : first that 
similar tales in. France and England fell entirely into negli'ct aft(>r tl'ie fifteenth 
centuiy, while in Italy they have been cultivated with the most unwearieil 
assiduity from their earliest appearance to the present hour ; secondly, that in 
both the former countries the fahlimw were almost universally exldbited in a 
poetical dress, while in Italy, contrary to the_ popular taste on all utlier occa- 
sions, they have been as uniformly exhibited in prose. These peculiarities are 
undoubtedly to bo imputed to the influence of Boccaccio, whose transcemlent 
genius gave a permanent popularity to this kind of composition, and fmaliy 
detennined the forms of elegant prose with his nation. 

The appearance of the Decamm'm i.s, in some points of view, as remarkable 
a iflienoiueiiou as that of the Bimm Ooniedy. It furnishes the only example 
on record of the almost simultaneous development of prose and poefciy in the 
literature of a nation. The earliest prose of any pretended literary value in the 
Greek tongue, the most precocious of any of antiquity, must be placed near 
four centuries after the poems of Homer. To descend to modern times, the 
Spaniards have a little work, JSl Cmdo Lucanor, nearly contemporary with the 
Bccancrsn, written on somewhat of a similar plan, but far more ilidactie in 
its purport. Its style, though marked by a certain freshness and n-atveU, the 
healthy beauties of an infant dialect, has nothing of a classical finish; to which, 
indeed, Castilian prose, notwithstanding its fine old chronicles and romances, 
can make no pretension before the close of the fifteenth centuiy. In Prance, 
a still later period must be assigned for this perfection. Dante, it is true, 
speaks of the peculiar suitableness of the French language in his day for prose 
narration, on account of its flexibility and fi’cedom but Dante had few and 
very inadequate standards of comparison, and experience has shown how many 
ages of purification it was to undergo before it could become the vehicle of 
elegant composition. Pascal’s Provincial Letters furnish, in the opinion of the 
national critics, the earliest specimen of good prose. It would be more difficult 
to agree upon the author, or the period, that arrested the fleeting forms of ex- 
pression in our own laumiage ; but we certainly could not venture upon an 
earlier date than the conclusion of the seventeenth century. 

The style of the Decameron exhibits the full maturity of an Augustan age. 
The finish of its periods, its long, Latinized involutions, but especially its re- 
dundancy and Asiatic luxury of expression, vices imputed to Cicero by his 
own contemporaries, as Quintilian informs us, reveal to us the model on which 
Boccaccio diligently formed himself. In the more elevated parts of his subject 
he reaches to an eloquence not unworthy of the Eoman orator himself. The in- 
troductions to his novels, chiefly descriptive, are adorned with all the music and 
the colouring of poetry; much too poetic, indeed, for the prose of any other 
tongue. It cannot he doubted that this brilliant piece of mechanism has had 
an '’immense influence on the Italians, both in seducing them into a too ex- 
clusive attention to mere beauties of style, and in leading them to solicit 
such beauties in graver and less appropriate subjects than those of pure 
invention. 

In the celebrated description of the Plague, however, Boccaccio has shown a 
muscular energy of diction quite worthy of the pen of Thucydides. Yet there 
is no sitiafactory. evidence that he had read the similar performance of the 
Greek historian, and the conjecture of Baldelli to that effect is founded only 
on a resemblance of some detached passages, which might well occur in treat- 
ing of a similar disease.+ In the delineation of its fearful moral consequences, 
Boccaccio has undoubtedly surpassed his predecessor. It is singular that of 
the three celebrated narratives of this distemper, that by the Englishman, De 
Foe, is by far the most circumstantial in its details, and yet that he was the' 

* De Vulg. Eloq., lib. i cap. x. t Vita di Boccaccio, 'lib. ii. s. 2, note. 
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only one of the three historians who was not an eyewitness to what ha relates.* 
The riague of London happened in the year succeeding his birth. 

The Italian novelists have followed so closely in the track of Boccaccio, that 
w'c may discuss their general attributes without particular reference to him, 
their beauties an<l their blemishes varying only in degree. They ransacked, 
every quarter for their inventions : Eastern legends, Iforman fabliaux, domestic 
history, tradition, and vulgar contemporary anecdote. They even helped them- 
selves, ])U'nis manibus, to one another’s fancies, particularly filching from the 
Decameron, which has for this reason been pleasantly compared to a pawn- 
broker’s shop. But no exceptions seem to he taken at such plagiarism, and, 
as long as the story could be disguised in a different dress, tliey cared little for 
the credit of the invention. These fictions are oftentimes of the most grotesque 
and improbable character, exhibiting no great skill in the liaison of events, 
which are strung together with the rude artlessncss of a primitive irouveur, 
while most jiromismg beginnings are frequently brought up by flat and 
impotent conclusions. Many of the novclfe are made up of mere personal 
anecdote, proverbialisms, and Elorentine table-talk, the ingredients of an en- 
cyclopedia of wit. In all tliis, however, wo often find less wnt than merriment, 
which shows itself in the most puerile practical jokes, played off upon idiots, 
iiufortumite pedants, and other iftibeciles, with as little taste as feeling. 

The no-vello wear the usual light and cheerful aspect of Italian literature. 
They seldom aim at a serious or didactic pm'pose. Their tragical scenes, 
though very tragical, are seldom affecting. We recoUect in them no example 
of the passion of love treated with the depth and tenderness of feeling so fre- 
quent in the English dramatists and novelists. They can make little j)reten- 
sion, indeed, to accurate delineation of character of any sort. Even Boccaccio, 
who has acquired, in our opinion, a somewhat undeserved celebrity in this 
way, paints professions ratber than individuals. The brevity of the Italian 
tale, which usually affords space only for the exhibition of a catastrophe, is an 
important obstacle to a gradual development of character. 

A remarkable trait in these novelle is the extreme boldness with wliieli the 
reputations of the clergy are handled. Their venality, lechery, hypocrisjq and 
abominable impositions are all exposed with a reckless independence. The 
head of the Church himself is not spared. It is not easy to account for this 
authorized latitude in a country where so jealous a surveillance has been main- 
tained over the freedom of the press in relation to other topics. Warton 
attempts to explain it, as far as regards the Decaineron, by supposing that the 
ecclesiastics of that age bad become tainted with the dissoluteness so prevalent 
after the plague of 1348 : and Madame de Stael suggests that the government 
winked at this licence as the jesting of children, who are content to obey their 
masters so they may laugh at them. But neither of these solutions will suffice ; 
for the licence of Boccaccio has been assumed more or less by nearly eveiy suc- 
ceeding novelist, and the jests of this merry tribe have been converted into 
the most stinging satire on the clergy, in the hands of the gi'avest and most 
powerful writers of the nation, from Dante to Monti. 

It may be truly objected to the Italian novelists, that they have been as 
little solicitous about purity of sentiment as they have been too much so 
aboiit purity of style. The reproach of indecency lies heavily upo.^ most of their 
writings, from the Dccamerai to the infamous tales of Oasti, which, reeking with 
,tbe corruption of a brothel, have passed- into several surreptitious editions during 
the present century. This indecency is not always a mere excrescence, but deeply > 
ingrained in the body of the piece. It is not conveyed in inuendo, or softened 
under the varnish of sentiment, but is exhibited in all the nakedness of. detail 

* It seems* probable, however, from a passage in Boccaoio, cited by Bandolli, that liCi 
witnessed the plague in some other sity of Italy than Florence. ■ 
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■wliieli a debauched iraagination cau divine. PetTarch’s enconiiastio lettt.T to Ms 
friend Boecaccioj writtexx at the close of his own life, in which he, alfects to exraso 
the licentiousness of th.^Decccrttcrort' from the youth of the author,'* altiionghhe 
was turned of forty when, he composed it, has been construed into nu ample 
apology for their own transgressions hy the subsequent school of novedists. 

It is true that some of the popes, of a moi-e fastidious eonseienco, have taken 
exceptions at the licence of tlio Decameron, and liave placed it on the Index; 
hut an expurgated edition, 'svhose only alteration consisted in tlic sul)stitiition 
of lay names for those of the clerg}'', set all things right again. 

Such adventures as the seduction of a friend’s wife, or the deception.? prac- 
tised upon, a confiding husband, are represented as e.xoelleut ]»iece,s of wit in 
these fiction.?— in some of the best of them, even; and often -wlnn their authors 
would he moral, tlicy betray, in their confused perceptions of right and wrong, 
the most deplorable destitution of a moral .sense. Gi'azzini (?7 Lcisca), one of 
titc!mo.stpo]iular of thetrihe of the sixteenth century, after' invoking, in tlie 
most .solemn maimer, the countenance of the Deity upon his labour.?, and 
he.seetdnng him to inspire his mind with “ such thoughts only as ma,y redound 
to His praise and glory," enters immediately, in the next jaige, upon one of 
the most barefaced specimens of “bold bawdry,” to make use o,h' the plain 
language of ftoger Ascham, that is to ho found in the -whole work. It is not 
easy to estimate the demoralizing influence of writings, many of which, being 
possessed of the beauties of literary flnidi, are elevated into the rank <jf classics, 
and thus find their way into the most reserved and fastidious libravie.?. 

The literary execution, of these tales is, however, hy no means equal. In 
some it is even neglected, and in all falls bolmv that of their great original. 
Still, in the larger part the graces of style are sedulously cultivated, and in 
many constitute the principal merit. Some of their authors, e-specially the 
more ancient, as Saccnetti and Ser Giovanni, derive great repute from their 
pictui'esque proverhialisms (riboloU), the racy slang of the Florentine mob ; 
pearls of little price with foreigners, hut of great estimation with their own 
countrymen. On these qualities, however, as on all those of rawe external 
form, a stranger should pronounce with great diffidence ; but the intellectual 
and moral character of a composition, especially the last, are open to tmiversal 
criticism. The principles of taste may differ in different nations ; hut, how., 
ever often obscured by education or habit, there can be only one true standai'd 
ofjmorality. 

We may concede, then, to many of the nomUe the merits of a delicate work 
of ait, gracefulness, nay, eloquence of style, agreeable facility of narrative, 
pleasantry that sometimes rises into wit, occasional developments of character, 
and an inexliaustible novelty of situation. But we cannot help regretting 
that, Trhila so many of the finest wits of the nation have amused themselves 
irith these compositions, they should not have exhibited virtue in a more noble 
and imposing attitude, or studied a more scientific delineation of passion, or a 
more direct moral aim or practical purpose. How rarely do we find, unless it be 
in some few of the last century, the didactic or even satirical tone of the English 
essayists, who seldom assume the Oriental garb, so frequent in Italian tale.s, 
for any other purpose than that of better conveying a prudential lesson ! 
Goldsmith and Hawkesworth may furnish us with pertinent examples of this. 
How rarely do we reco{pize in these novelU the living portraiture of Chaucer, 
or the philosophical point which shaipens tho pleasantry of La Fontaine, both 
competitors in the same walk ! Without any higher object than that of 
present amusement, these productions, like many others of their elegant 
literature, seem to be thrown off. in tho mere gaiety.of tho heart. 

^ Chaucer, in his peculiarities, represents as faithfully those of the English 

* Petrtjca, Op., ed. Basil., p. 640. 
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nation as his rival anti contemporary, Boccaccio, represents the Italian. Tn 
a searching anatomy of the human heart, he as far excels the latter, as in 
rhetorical heanty he is surpassed hy him. The prologue to his Gcmtcrlnni 
Tah-is alone contains a. gallery of portraits, such as is not to he found in the 
whole compass of the Decameron ; his friar, for example — 

*' That somewhat lisped from his 'wantoimes.se ‘ 

To make his English sweete upon , his tonge 

his worthy parson, ‘*glad to teche and glad to lemc;” his man of law, 
who — 

“ Though so busy a man as he ther n’ as. 

Yet Koemetl hesier than he w.‘i.s 

and his iniiiutahle wag of ahost, hvetdeing his jests, like Falstaff, iudistu'inrinaicly 
upon every pne he meets. Cliauctu* was a aiircwil observer of the realities of 
life. He did not indulge in dai'-clreams of visionary perfection. .His little 
fragment of Sir Thopas is a tine quiz upon the mcmUHHa of chivalry. In 
his conclusion of tlio story of the patient Grisehle, in.stead of adopting the 
somewhat /ftdc eulogiuina of Boccaccio, he gooilnaturedly jests at the u7i.rn 
perfectioii of the heroine. Like Sliakspeare and Scott," his successors and 
superiors in the school of character, lie scorns to have had too vivid a percep- 
tion of the vanities of human life to allow him for a moment to give in to 
those extravagances of perfection which have sprung from the brain of so 
many fond enthusiasts, 

Chaucer’s genius was evejy way cquab to that of Boccaccio, yet the direct 
influence of the one can scarcely be discemod bejmnd his own age, while that 
of the other has reached to the present generation. A principal cause of this 
is the difFerenee of their style ; that of the former exhibiting only the rade 
grace.s of a jjrimitive dialect, while Boccaccio’s may be said to have reached 
the full prime of a cultivated period. Another cause is discernible in the 
new and more snitaLile forms which came to be adopted for that delineation of 
character which constitutes the essence of Chaucer’s fictions, viz. tho.so of 
the drama and the extended novel, in both of which Italian literature has, 
until very recently, been singularly deficient. Boccaccio made two elaborate 
essays in novel-writing, but Ids genius seems to luiA'e been ill adapted to it, 
and in his stninjre and prolix nairative, which brings upon the stage again 
the obsolete deities of antiquity, even the natm’al graces of his style desert 
him. The attempt ha.s scarcely been repeated until our day, when the 
impulse communicated by the English, in romance and hi.storical novel- 
writing, to other nations on the'" Continent, seems to have extended 
itself to Italy ; and the extraoidinary favour which has been shown there 
to the first essays in this way, may perhaps lead eventually to more brilliant 
successes. , 

The Spaniards, under no better circumstances than the Italians, made, pre- 
viously to the last-mentioned period, a nearer approach to the genuine novel. 
Cervantes has furnished, amid his caricatures of chivalry, many passages of 
exquisite pathos and pleasantry, and a rich variety of national portraiture. 
The same, though in a less degree, may bo affirmed of his shorter tales, 
Novelas exemplares, which, however inferior to those of the Deemieron in 
rhetorical elegance, certainly sirrpass them in their practical application. But 
the peculiar property of tbe Spaniards is their _picamco novel, a mere chronicle- 
of the adventures and Inischievoirs pranks of young pickpockets and chevalicnt 
d’indusirie, invented, '\sdrimsically enough, by a Castilian grandee, one of the 
proudest of his caste, and which, notwith.standing the glaring contrast it 
affords to the habitual gravity of the nation, has, perhaps fi'oin this veiy 
circumstance, been a gr^at favourite with it ever since. 
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The French ha^e 'made other advances in novel-\mtmg. Tliey have 
produced many specimens of wit and of showy sentiment, but they seldom 
afford any wide range of observation, or searching views of character. The 
conventional breeding that universally prevails in France has leveiled ail 
inequalities of rank, and obliterated, as it were, the moral physiognomy of 
the different classes, which, however salutary in other respects, is exceedingly 
unpropitious to the puriioses of the novelist. Moliere, tho most popular 
character-monger of the French, has penetrated the superficies of the most 
artificial state of society. His spirited sketches of fashionable folly, though 
very fine, very Parisian, are not always founded on the universal principles of 
human nature, and, when founded on these, they are sure to be carried more 
or less into caricature. The French have little of the English talent for 
humour. They have buffoonery, a lively wit, and a mivotS beyond tho reach 
of art — Eabelais, Voltaire, La Fontaine — everything but humour. How 
spiritless and affected arc the caricatures so frequently stuck up at their shop 
wiudoiv.s, and -which may be considered as the popular expression in this way, 
compared with those of the English ! It is impossible to conceive of a French 
Goldsmith or Fielding, a Hogarth or a ’Wilkie. They have, indeed, qn-oduced 
a Le Sage, but ho seems to have confessed the deficiency of his own nation by 
deriving his models exclusively from a foreign one. 

On the hand, tho freedom of -the political and social institutions, both in 
this country and in England, which ha.s encouraged the undisguised expansion 
of intellect and of peculiarities of temper, has made them the proper theatre 
for the student of his species. Hence man has been here delineated with an 
accuracy quite unrivalled in any ancient or modern nation ; and, as tho Greeks 
have sui'passed every later peojile in statuary, from their familiarity with the 
visible, naked forms of manly beauty, so the English may be said, from an 
analogous cause, to have excelled all others in moral portraiture. To this 

E oint their most eminent artists have directed their principal attention. 'We 
aye already noticed it in Chaucer. It fonned the essence of the drama in 
Elizabeth’s time, as it does that of the modern novel. Shakspeare and Scott, 
in their respective departments, have undoubtedly carried this art to the 
highest perfection of which it is capable, sacrificing to it everjr minor 
consideration of probability, incident, and gradation of plot, which they 
seem to have valued only so far as they might be made subservient to the 
main purpose of a clearer exposition of character. 

But it is time to return from tho digression into which we have been led by 
a desire of illustrating certain peculiarities of Italian literature, which can in 
no way be done so well as by comparing them -ndth those of corre.sponding 
departments in other languages. Such a comparison abundantly shows how 
much deeper and more philosophical have been the view's proj;osed by prose 
fiction in England than in Italy. 

We have reserved the di’ama for the last, as, until a very recent period, it 
has been less prolific in eminent models than either of the great divisions of 
Italian letters. Yet it has been the one most assiduonsly cultivated from a 
very early period, and this, too, hy the ripest scholars and mbst approved 
wits. The career rvas opened by such minds as Ariosto and M'acliiavelli, at a 
time when the theatres in other parts of Europe had given birth only to the 
unseemly abortions of m;^steries and moralities. Bouterwok has been led into 
a strange en’or in imputing the low condition of the Italian drama to the 
small number of men, of even moderate abilities, who have cultivated it.* 
A glance at the long muster-roll of eminent persons employed upon it, from 
Maehiavclli to Monti, -fiiill prove the contrary .t Tlie unprecedented favour 

* See the con-cluBion of Ms History of Spanish Literature. ^ 

t Sea Allaeci’s DrammatnrijJla, passim, and Rlccoboni, Theatre ItaL, tom. i. pp. IS7’-2C3. 
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bestowed ou the most successful of the dramatic writers may serve to show at 
least the aspirations of the people. The jJferopc, of Maflei, which may he 
deemed the first dawn of imiuovement in the tragic aid, passed through sixty 
editions. ISTotwithstanding all this, the Italians, in comedy, and still more in 
tragedy, until the late apparition of Alfieri, remained far below several of the 
other nations of Europe. 

A principal cause of their repeated failures has been often referred to the 
inherent vices of their system, which required a blind eonfoimity with the 
supposed rules of Aristotle, Under the cumbrous load of antiquity, the free- 
dom and grace of natural movement were long imireded. Their first attempts 
were translations, or literal imitations of the Latin theatre ; some of those, 
though objectionable in form, contain the tnie spirit of comedy. Those of 
Ariosto and Machiavelli, in particular, with even greater licentiousness of 
detail, and a more immoral conclusion than belong cither to Plautus or Tercr.ee, 
fully equal, perhaps surpass them, in their spirited and whimsical <iraught8 of 
character. Ariosto is never more a satiri-st than in liis comeclie.s; and Machia- 
velli, in his Slcaidrarjolay has exposed the hyjjocrisies of religion with a less 
glaring caricature tlian Moliere has shown in his Tartvffc. The sjiirit of these 
great masters did not descend to their immediate successors. Goldoni, how- 
ever, the Moliere of Italy, in his numerous comedies or farces, has succeeded 
in giving a lively, graphic portraiture of local manners, with infinite variety 
and comic power, but no great depth of interest. He has .seldom risen to re- 
fined and comprehensive views of society, and his pieces, we may trust, are not 
to be received as faithfully reflecting the national chai-acter, which they would 
make singularly deficient both in virtue and the principle of honour. The 
writers who have followed in the footsteps of Goldoni, exhibit, for the most 
part, similar defects, wdth far inferior comic talent. Their productions, on 
the whole, however, may he thought to maintain an advantageous comparison 
with those of any other people in Europe during the same period, althougli 
some of them, to judge from the encomiastic tone of tlieir critics, appear to 
have obtained a wider celebrity with their contemporaries than will be pro- 
bably- conceded to them by posterity. The comedies of art which Goldoni 
superseded, and which were, perhaps, more indicative of the national tiuste 
than any other dramatic performances, can hardly come irithin the .scope of 
literary criticism. 

The Italian writers would seem not even to have agreed upon a suitable 
measure for comedy, some using the common versi scioUi, some the sdruccioli, 
others, again, the martelliani, and many more preferring prose.* Another 
impediment to their success is the great variety of dialects in Italy, as nume- 
rous as her petty states, which prevents the recognition of any one uniform 
style of familiar conversation for comedy. The greater part of the pieces ot 
Goldoni are Avritten, more or loss, in the local idiom of one of the extremities 
of Italy; an inconvenience which cannot exist, and which can hardly be appre- 
ciated, in a country where one acknowledged capital has settled the medium of 
polite intercourse. ■ 

The progres.s of the nation in the tragic art, until a late period, has been 
yet more doubtful. Some notion may be formed of its lov4 state in the 
last century from the circumstance that, when the players were in Avant of a 
serious piece, they could find none so generally acceptable as an oiiera of 
Metastasio, .stripped of its musical accompaniments. The appearance of 

Allaeoi’s catalogue, as continued down to the middle of the eighteenth century, occupies 
nearly a thousand quarto pages. 

* rrofossoi\Salfl affirms prose to he the most suitable, indeed the bnly proper dress for 
Italian comedy. See his''sensihle critique on the .Italian comic drama, prefixed to the late 
edition of Alberto Nota’s Coinmedie, Parigi, 1829. ’ 
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Alfieri at this late season, of a genins so anstero, in the midst of the 
voluptuous Bybarite effeminacy of the periotl, is a remarkable phenomenon. 
It v,-Li 3 as if the severe Doric proportions of a Ihx’stum temple had been 
feuudi'iily raised u];) amid the any forms of ralladian architecture. The re- 
served and impenetrable character of this man has been perfectly laid open to 
us in liis own autobingrai^hy. It was made up of incongruitj' and paradox. To 
indomitable passions ho joined tlic most frigid exterior. With the iiorcest 
aristocratic nature, ho yet quitted his native state, that he might enjoy nn- 
nit>Iest«d the sweets of -liberty. He publishocl one philippic against kings, 
and anotiicr agaiinst the people. His theoretic love of freedom was far iVuni 
being warmed'by the genuine glorv of iratriotism. Of all his tragedies, he 
eoude.S'',;ndc‘d to" derive two only from Italian history ; and when, in liis ju’e- 
htecs, dedications, or elsewhere, he takes occasion to notice his countrymen, 
he dei!s it in the bitterness of irony and insult. 

When he tirst set about his tragedies, ho could compose only in a sort of 
French and Piedmontese patois. He was unacquainted with any written 
di'iinuitic literature, though ho had witnc:ised the theatrical exhibitions of 
lite principal capitals of Europe. Ho was, therefore, to form himself all 
fresh upon such models as he might itrefer. His haughty spirit carried 
him back to the trocewtisti, especially to Dante, whoso stern heauties he sedu- 
lously endeavoured to transfuse into his own style. He studied Tacitus, 
moreover, with diligence, and made three entire translations of Sallust. He 
was greatly afraid of falling into the eavWcna of Metastasio, and sought 
to avoid tills by sudden abniptions of language, by an eccentric use of "the 
articles and pronouns, by dislocating the usual structure of verse, and by 
distributing the emphatic words with exclusive reference to the sense.* 

I’liis unpi’cceileuted manner brought upon Alfieri a host of critics, and he 
was compelled, in a subsequent edition, to soften dowm its most offensive 
asperities. He imputes to himself as many different styles of composition as 
distinguish the works of Ihiphael, ami it is pretty evident that he considers 
tlie last as near perfection as he could well hope to attain. It is, indeed, a 
noble style ; with the occasional turbulence of a mightj’- rapid, it has all its 
fulness and magnificent flow; and it shows how utterly impossible it is, by any 
effort of art, to repress the natural melody of the Tuscan. 

Alfieri effected a still more important revolution in the intellectual character 
of the drama, arousing it from the lethargy into which it had fallen, and 
making it the vehicle of generous and heroic sentiment. He forced his 
pieces, sometimes, it is true, by violent contrast, hut ho brought out his cha« 
racter-s witli a fulness of relief, and exhibited a dexterous combat of passion, 
tliat may not unfretpicntly remind us of. Sliakspeare. He dismissed all super- 
numeraries from his plays, and put into action what his predecessors had 
cohlly narrated. lie di.spensed, moreover, with the curious coincidences, 
marvellous surprises, and all the hei colpi di scena so familiar in tire plays 
of Metastasio. He dis<3ained even the poetical aid of imagery, inlying 
wliolly for eflect on the dignity of his sentiments, and the im]-)osmg cha- 
racter of his agents. 

Alfieri hasrlieen thought to have made a nearer approach to the Greek 
tragedy than any of the modems. He, indeed, disclaims the imitation of 
any foreign model, and he did not learn the Greek till late in life ; but the 
drama of his own nation had always been servilely accommodated to the 
rules of the ancients, and he -himself had rigorously adlrcred to tire same 
code. His severe genius, too, wears somewhat of the aspect of that of the 
father of Grecian tragedy, with which it has been repeatedly compared; 

* See a summary of these pecgliarltJos rn Casalhigi’s Letter prefixed to the late editions 
of Alfleri’s tragedies. ' ^ 
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but any apparent resemblance in, their compoBitions vanishes on a closer in- 
spection. The assassination of Agamemnon, for example, forms the subject of 
a tragedy ivith both the.se writers ; but on what different principles is it con- 
ducted by each ! The larger proportion of the play of .^schylus is taken up 
with the inehinclioly monologues of* Cassandra and the chorus, which, boding 
the coming disasters of the house- of '■Atreus, or mourning over the destiny of 
man, are poured forth in a lofty dithyramhic clogiienee, that gives to the whole 
the air of a lyrical rather than a dramatic composition. It « was this lyrical 
enthusia.sm which, doubtle.ss, led Plutarch to ascribe the inspii’ation of 
.i^ischylus to the inilnence of the grape.* The dialogue of the»piecD i.s of 
a most inartilicial texture, and to an English audience might sometinivs 
appear Hat. Tlie action mov.e3 heavily, and the principal, indeed,. with t]>o 
exception of -Agamemnon, the only 'attempt at character, is in the part of 
Clytemnestra, wdiose gigantic stature overshadows the whole piece, and who 
ap]3als the spectator by avowing the deed of assassination with the same 
ferocity with which she had e.voeuted it, 

Alfaui, on the other hand, refuses the subsidiary aids of poetical imagerj'. 
He exprc.s.sly condemns, in his criticisms, a confounding of the lyric and the 
dramatic stjdes. He elaborated his tlialogne with the nicest art, and with ex- 
clusive inference to the final catastrophe. &'ccnce non Um artifex. His 
principal aim is to exhibit the collision of passions. The conflicts between 
pa.ssion and principle in the besom of Clytenmestra, whom he has made a 
subordinate agent, furnish him with his most iiowerM scenes. Ha has por- 
trayed the lago-lilre features of .^Jgiathus in the darkest colours of Italian ven- 
geance. The noble nature of Agamemnon stands more^fully developed than 
m the Greek, and the sweet character of.-Electra is all Ms own. The assassi- 
nation of the king of men in his bed, at the lonely hour of midnight, must 
forcibly remind the English reader of the similar scene in Macbeth ; but, 
though finely coneemid, it is far inferior to the latter in those fearful poetical 
accompaniments which give such an air of breathless horror to the story. In 
solemn, mysterious iinagining-s, who, fished, can equal Shakspeare ? He is 
the only modern poet who'has succeeded in introducing the dim form of an 
■apparition on the stage with any tolerable effect. Yet Voltaire accuses him of 
mistaking the horrible for the terrible. When Voltaire had occasion to raise 
a ghost upon the French stage (a ticklish experiment), he made him so 
amiable in his aspect that Queen Semiramis politely desires leave to “ throw 
herself at his feet and to embrace them.” + 

■ It has been a matter of* debate whether Italian tragedy, as refonned by 
Alfleri, is an imxirovement on the French. Both are conducted on the same 
genera] principles. A. W. Sclileg 0 l, a competent critic whenever his own 
prejudices are not involved, decides in fevour of Hie French, We must con- 
fess ourselves inclined to a different opinion. The three master-spirits in 
French tiiagedy seem to have eontained^within themselves Ml the elements of 
dramatic creation, yet their best performances have something tame and un- 
satisfactory in them. Wo see the influence of that fine-spun web of criticism 
which in France has bound the wing of genius to the earth, and which no one 
has been liardj’- enough to burst asunder. Corneille, after a-severe lesson, sub- 
mitted to it, "though with an ill grace. The flexible character of Eacine 
moved under it with more freedom, but ho was of toO timid a temper to 
attempt to contravene established prejudices. His reply to one who cen- 
sured him for making Hippolyte m love, in his FhMre, is well known : 

^ Sytapos. Ivii., ProTi. 10. In. ttie same spirit, a Critic Of a more pepsliad age has 
Uenounced Shalcspeare’s Hamlet as the work of a drunken savage t See Voltaire’s Disser- 
tation sur la Trageclie, &c., addressed to Cardinal Querini. ' 

t Semirartiis, aete iii. s.-^. 
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“What -woiild our petits-maUres have said had I omitted it?” Voltaire, 
although possessed of a more enterprising and revolutionary spirit, left the 
essential principles of the drama as he found them. His multifarious criti- 
cisms exhibit a perpetual paradox.' His general principles are ever at variance 
with their particular application. Ho one lauds more highly the scientific 
S 5 ^stem of his countrymen ; witness his numerous dramatic prefaces, dedica- 
tions, and articles in the encyclopedia. He even refines uj)on it with hyper- 
critical acumen, as in his commentaries on Corneille. But when he feels its 
tyi-annical pressure on himself, he is sm-e to wince ; see, for example, his 
lamentable protest in his Preface to Brutus, 

Alfieri acknowledged the paramount authority of tho ancients eq^ually w’ith 
the French dramatic -writers. He has but thrice violated the unity of place, 
and very rarely that of time ; hut, with all his deference for antiquity, 
the Italian poet has raised hi m self far above the narrow code of French 
critici.sm. He has relieved tragedy from that eternal chime of love-sick 
damsels, so indispensable in a French piece, that, as Voltaire informs us, 
out of four hundred which had appeared before his time, there were not more 
than twelve which did not turn upon love. He substituted in its place a more 
pure and exalted sentiment. ^ It will be difficult to find, even in Rticine, such 
beautiful personifications of female loveliness as his Electra and Micol, to 
name no others. He has, moreover, dispensed -with the confidantes, those in- 
sipid shadows that so invariably walk the round of the French stage. Instead 
of insulated axioms and long rhetorical pleadings, he has introduced a brisk, 
moving dialogue ; aud instead of the ceremonious breeding, the perruque and 
chapeau hordi of Louis the Fourteenth’s court, his personages, to borrow 
an allusion from a sister art, are sculptured with the bold, natm-al freedom 
which distin^ishes the school of Michael Angelo. 

It is true -fliat they are apt to show too much of the same fierce and sarcastic 
feniper, too much of a family likeness with himself and with one another ; 
that he sometimes mistakes passion&r poetry j that he Im left this last too 
naked of imagery and rhetorical ornament ; that he is sometimes stilted when 
he would be dignified ; and that his aifected energy is too often carried into 
mere muscular contortions. His system has, indeed, the appearance of an 
aspiration after some ideal standard of excellence which he could not wholly 
attain. It is sufficient proof of his power, however, that he succeeded in 
establishing it, in direct opposition to the ancient taste of his countrymen, to 
their love of poetic imagery, of verbal melody, and voluptuousness of senti- 
ment. It is the triumph of genius over the prejudices, and even the 
constitutional feelings, of a nation. 

"We have dwelt thus long on Alfieri, because, like Dante, he seems himself 
to constitute a separate department iu Italian literature. It is singular that 
the two poets who present the earliest and the latest models of surpassing 
excellence in this literature should hear so few of its usual characteristics. 
Alfieri’s example has effected a decided revolution in the theatrical taste of his 
countrymen. It has called forth the efforts of some of their most gifted 
minds. Monti, perhaps the most eminent of this school, surpasses him in 
the graces of ai]., easy and brilliant elocution, but falls far below him in 
cnei'gy of conception and character. The stoical system of Alfieri would 
seeni, indeed, better adapted to his own peculiar temperament than to that 
<4 his nation ; and the successful experiment of Manzoni in discarding tlie 
unities, and otherwise relaxing the unnatural rigidity of this system, w'onld 
appear to he much better suited to the popular taste as well as talent. 

Onr limits, necessarily far too scanty for our subject, will not allow us to 
go into the opera and the pastoral drama, two beautiful divisions’ in this de- 
partment of Italian letters. It is 'smgnlar that tho former, notwithstanding 
the natural sensibility of'the Italians to harmony, the melody of their 
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language, which almost sets itself to music as it is spoken, should have heeii 
so late in coming to its perfection under Metastasio, N'othing can he more 
unfair than to judge of this author, or, indeed, of any composer of operas, by 
the effect produced on us in the closet. Their pieces are intended to be ex- 
hibited, not read. The sentimental aricttes of the heroes, the romantic bom- 
bast of the heroines, the racks, ropes, poisoned daggers, and other fee-faw-fum 
of a nursery tale, so plentifully besprinkled over them, have certainly, in the 
closet, a vavY fade and ridiculous aspect ; but an opera should be considered 
as an appeal to the senses, by means of the illusions of music, dancing, and 
decorations. The poetry, wit, sentiment, intrigue, arc mere accessories, and 
of value only as they may serve to promote this Illusion. Hence the necessity 
of love — lo^m, the vivifying principle of the opera, the only passion in perfect 
accordance with its voluptuous movements. Hence the propriety of exbiljit- 
ing character in exaggei’atcd colour of light and shadow, the chiar' osairo ot 
poetry, as the imagination is most forcibly affected by powerful contrast. Yet 
this has been often condemned in Metastasio. On the above in-ineiple, too, 
the seasonable disclosures, miraculous escapes, and all the other magical 
apparatus before alluded to, may be defended. The mind of the spetiator, 
highly stimidated through the medium of the senses, requires a corrcspon<Hug 
extravagance, if we may so say, in the creations of the poet. In this state, _a 
veracious copy of nature w’ould fall flat and pow'erlcss ; to reach the heart, it 
must be raised into gigantic proportions, and adorned with a brighter flush of 
colouring^ than is to be found in real life. As a work of art, then, hut not as 
a purely intellectual exhibition, w'e may criticise the opera, and, in this view 
of itj the peculiarities so often condemned in. the artist may he, perhaps, 
sufficiently justitied. ' 

The pastoral drama, that attempt to shadow forth the beautiful absurdities 
of a golden age, claims to be invented by the Italians. It was carried to its 
nllimate perfection iu two of its earliest specimens, the poems of Tasso and 
GuarM. Both these writers have adorned their subjects wdth the highest 
charms of versification and imagery. With Tasso all this seems to proceed, 
spontaneously from the heart, while Guariui’s Pastor Fido, on the other liaud, 
has the appearance of being elaborated with the nicest preparation. It may, 
in truth, be regarded as the solitary monument of his genius, and as such lie- 
seems to have been desirous to concentrate within it every possible variety of 
excellence. _ During his whole life he was employed iu retouching and 
enriching it with new beauties. This great variety and finish of details 
somewhat impair its unity, and give it too much the appearance of a curious 
collection of specimens. Yet there are those, and very competent critics too, 
who prefer the splendid patchwork of Guarini to the sweet, unsolicited beauties 
of his rival. Dr. Johnson has condemned both the Aminta and Pastor Fids 
as “ trifles easily imitated and unworthy of imitation,” The Italians have not 
found them so. Out of some hundred specimens cited by Serassi, only three 
or four are deemed by him worthy of notice. An English critic should have, 
shown more charity for a kind of composition that has given rise to some of 
the most exquisite creations of Fletcher and Milton. 

We have now reviewed the most important branches of the ornamental 
literature of the Italians. We omit some others, less conspicuous, or not 
essentially differing in their characteristics from similar departments in the 
literatures of other European nations. An exception may perhaps be made in^ 
favour of satirical writing, which, with the Italians, assumes a peculiar form, 
and one quite indicative of the national genius. Satire, iu one shape or 
another, has been a great favourite with them, from Ariosto, or, indeed, we 
may say Dante, to the present time. It is, for the most part, of a light, 
vivacioiis character, rather playful than pointed Their critics, with thoir 
usual precision, have subdivided it into a great variety of classes, among 
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which the Hcrnesque is the most original. This epithet, deriveil not, as some 
have supposed, from the rifamnentothut from the Capitoliof Berni, designates 
a style of writing compounded of the heautiful and, the hurles(pic, of which 
it is nearly impossible to convey an adequate notion, cither by translation or 
description, in a foreign language. Even so mature a scholar as llv. B,.scoo 
has huled to do this, when, in one of his histories, ho compares this manner to 
that of JPoter Pindar, and in the other to that of Sterne. But the Itali-an has 
neither the coarse cliction of the former nor the sentiment of the latter, f i is 
generally occupied with some frivolous topic, to which it ascribes the 
extravagant properties, descanting on it through whole pages of innocent 
irony, and clotlnng the most vulgar and oftentimes obscene ideas in the 
polished phrase or idiomatic graces of exjwession that never fiil to disarm an 
Italian critic. A foreigner, liowevcr, not so sensible to the soduetions of .style, 
will scarcely see in it anj’thing more than a pmerile debauch of fancy. 

llistoriaii's are fond of distributing the literature of Italy into masses, 
cliroiiologically arranged in successive centuries. The successive revolutions 
in this literature, jastify the division to a degree unknown in that of .anj^ other 
country, and a brisf illustration of it may throw some additional lig.at on our 
subject. 

Thus the fourteenth century, the age of the trscentisii, as it is called, the 
age of Danie, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, is the period of liigh and original in- 
vention. These three great writers, who ai'e alone capable of attracting onr 
attention at this distance of time, Avere citizens of a free state, and Avero e'arly 
fomed to the contemplation and practice of jmhlic virtue. Hence their works 
manifest an independence and a generous self-confidenco that avc seek in Amin 
in the productions of a Later period, forced in the artilieial atmosphere of a 
court. Their Avritings are marked, moreover, by a depth of reflection not to he 
discerned in the poets of a .similar period of antirpuity, the pioneers of the 
civilization of theii- times. The human mind was then iii its infancy ; hut in 
the fourteenth century it sepmed to awake from the slumber of ages, AA-ith 
powers ncAvly invigorated, and a memory stored with the accumulated wisdom 
of the past, Compare, for cxampile, the Divine Comedy Avith the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, and obseiwe how much superior to these latter Avriters is 
the Italian in moral and intellectual science, as well as in those liigher specula- 
tions which relate to our ultimate destiny.* The rhetorical beauties of the 
great works of the fourteenth century have equally contributed to their per- 
manent pojjularity and influence. While the early productions of other 
countries, the poems of the Niebdungen, of the Oid, of tlie Herman trouveurs, 
and those of Chaucer even, have passed, in consequence of their colloquial 
barharisTn.s, into a certain degree of oblivion, the Avritings of the irecmUMi are 
still rcA'ered as the models of purity and elegance, to be for ever imitated, 
though BOA'cr equalled. 

The following age exhibits the reverse of all this : it was as remarkable for 
the general diflusion of learning as the preceding had been for the concentra- 
tion of talent. The Italian, which had been so successfully cultivated, came 
to be imiversally neglected for the ancient languages. It would seem as if 
the soil, esliaustifd by too abundant harvests, must lie fallow another century 
before it could be capable of reproduction. The scholars of that day disdained 
any other than the Latin, tongue for the medium of their publications, or 
^*even of their private epistolary correspondence. They thought Avith Waller, 
that — 

“* Hesiod, it is tms, has digested h octmpaof body of ethics, Avonderfally mature for the 
age in which heAvrote ; hut the best of it is disHgored with those childish superstitiofis 
which heitrfi.y'tbe twilight of dvilizaiiwa. See, in particnlar, the concluding portion of 
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*' Those who lasting marMe seek, 

Must carve in “Latin or ia Greelc’' 

But the nwhle has crumbled iuto dust, while the natural beauties of tlioir 
predecessors are still green in the memory of their countrymen. To make use 
of a simile which Dr. Youn^ applied to Ben Jonson, they “pnlleddown, lilc(3 
Samson, the temple of Anticitiity on their shoulders, and buried themselves 
under its ruins.” 

But let us not err hy despising these man as a race of unprofitable pedants. 
They lived on the theatre of aneient art in an age when new discoveries were 
daily making of the long-lost monuments of intellectual and material bcanij', 
and' it is no wonder that, dazzled with the contemplation of these objects, tliey 
shouhL iiavc been Idind to the modest merits of their contemporaries. IVe 
.should he grateful to men whose indefatigalde labours preserved for us the 
])crisha bio remains of classic literature, and who thus opened a free and 
finniliar converse with the great minds of anticpiity; and wc may justly feel 
some degree of reverence for the enthusiasm, of an ago in which the schohir 
was willing to exchange his learned leisure fur painfid and perilous pilgrimages, 
when tlie iiiorchant was content to barter his rich finights for a few mouldering 
worm-eaten folios, and when the present of a single mannscriptwas deemed ot 
sufficient value to heal the dissensions of two rival states. Such was tho 
fifteenth century in Italy ; and Tirahoschi, warming as he approaches it, in bis 
preface to the siitth volume, of his history, has accordingly invested it with 
more than Ms usual blaze of panegyric. 

The genius of the Italian.s, however, was sorely fettered by their adoption 
of an ancient idiom, and, like Tasso’s Erminia, when her delicate form was 
enclosed in the iron mail of the warrior, lost its elasticity and grace. But at 
the filo.se of the century tho Italian muse was destined to regain her natural 
freedom in the court of Lorenzo de’ Medici. His own composition.s, especial^, 
are distinguished by a romantic sweetness, and his light poj)idax* pieces — 
Garrumialeschi, Cmitudincsclii — so abundantly imitated since, h.ave a buoyant, 
exhilarating air, wholly unlike the pedantic tone of his age. Under these new 
aiuspice.s, 'nowever, the Italian received a veiy different complexion from that 
which had been imparted^ to it hy the hand of Dante. 

The sixteenth century is the healthful, the Augustan age of Italian letters. 
The conflicting principles of an ancient and a modem school are, however, to 
he traced throughout almost the whole course of it. A curious passage from 
Varolii, ivho flourished about the middle of this century, informs us that, 
when he was at school, it -was the custom of the instructors to interdict to 
their pupils the study of any vernacular writer, even Dante' and Petrarch.* 
Hence the Latin came to be cultivated almost equally with the Ital|^, and 
both, singularly enough, attained simultaneonsly their full development". 

There are few phrases more inaccurately applied than that of -tlie age of 
Leo X., to whoso brief pontificate we are accustomed to refer most of the 
• magnificent creations of genius scattered over the sixteenth century, althou^i 
very few', even of those produced in Ms own reign, can be imputed to ms 
influence. The nature of this influence in regard to Italian.letters may even 
admit of question. His early taste led Mm to Mve an aknost exclusive atten- 
tion to the ancient elassicsi. The great poets of that century, Ariosto, Siinaz- 
zaro, tlic Tassos, Kucellai, Gnarini, and the rest, produced their immortal 
works far from Leo’s court. Even Bemho, the oracle of his day, retireA in 
disgust from his patron, and composed his principal writings in Ms retreat. 
Ariosto, his ancient friend, ho coldly neglected,+ while he pensioned the 

* Ercolano, ques- viH. 

+ Roscoa alLempts to explain away this conduct of Leo, but the satires of the pent 
furnish a hitter r.oninientary upon it, not to be misunderstood. 
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infamous Aretin. He surrounded his table with buffoon liicmii and para- 
.sitical poets, who amused him TOth feats of improvisation, gluttony, and 
intemperance, some of whom, after expending on them his convivial w’it, he 
turned over to public derision, and most of whom, debauched in morals and 
constitution, were abandoned, under his austere successor, to infamy and death. 
He collected about him such court-flies as Bemi and Molza ; but, as if the 
]iapal atmosphere were fatal to high-continued effort, even Berni, like Trissino 
and Rucellai, could find no leisure for his more elaborate performance till after 
ite patron’s death. He magnificently recompensed his musical retainers, 
making one an archbishop, anoBier an archdeacon ; but what did he do for his 
countrjTuan Macliiavelli, the philosopher of his a^e?* He hunted, and 
ha-\vked, and caroused ,• everything was a je.st ; and while the nations of Europe 
stood aghast at the growing heresy of Luther, the merry pontiff and his 
mini-sters found .strange matter of mirth in witnessing the representation of 
comedies that exposed the impudent mummeries of priestcraft. "With such 
an example, and under such an influence, it is no wonder that nothing better 
should have been produced than burlesque satire, licentious farces, and frivo- 
lous impromptus. Contrast all this with the elegant recreations of the little 
eonrt of Urbino, as described in the Cortegiano ; or compare the whole result 
on Italian letters of the so much vaunted patronage of this luxurious pontiff 
with the splendid achievements of the petty state of Este alone, during the 
first half of this century, and it will appear that there are few misnomers which 
convey grosser misconceptions than that of the age of Leo the Tenth. 

The seventeenth century {sekento) is one of humiliation in the literary 
annals of Italy ; one in which the Muse, like some dilapidated beauty, endea- 
voured to supply the loss of natural charms by all the aids of coquetry and 
meretricious ornament. It is the prodigal use of “these false brilliant.?,” as 
Boileau terms them, in some of their best writers, which has brought among 
foreigners an undeserved discredit on the whole body of Italian letters, and 
which has made the condemned age of the sekentisti a byword of reproach 
even with their own countrymen. The principles of a'cerrupt taste are, 
however, to be discerned at an earlier period, in the writings of Tasso espe- 
cially, and still more of Guarini ; but it was reserved for Marini to reduce 
tirem into a system, and by his popularity and foreign residence to diffuse 
the infection among the other nations of Europe. To this source, therefore, 
most of these nations have agreed to refer the impurities which, at one tiTne 
or another, have disfigured their literatures. Thus the Spaniard Lampillaa 
has mustered an array of seven volumes to prove the charge of original cor- 
raption on the Italians, though Marini openly affected to have formed himself 
upon a Spanish model. + In like manner, La Harpe imputes to them the King 
of Jodellc and the contemporary wits, though these last preceded, by some 
years, the literary existence of Marini ; and the vices of the English meia- 
pliysical school have been expressly referred, by Dr. Johnson, to Marini and 
his followers. _ ^ 

'' A nearer inspection, however, might justify the opinion that these various 
'affectations bear too much of the physiognomy of the respective nations in 
which they are found, and are capable of being traced to too high a source in 
each, to be thus ex«jusively imputed to the Italians. Thus the elements of 
the ciilimno of the Spaniards, that compound of flat pedantry and Oriental 
hyperbole, ■ so different from the fine cmcetti of the Italian, are to be traced 
thiisugh some of their most eminent writers up to the fugitive pieces of the 

* MachiavoUi, after having suffered torture on account of a suspected conspiracy against 
the Medici, in which his participation was never proved, was allowed to linger out his days 
in poverty and disgrace. , , 

t Obras suelt. de Lope de Vega, tom, xxi.'p, 17. 
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fifteenth centiiTy, as collected ia their Cancioiieros .aud, iu like manner, the 
elements of the metaphysical jargon of Cowley, whose intellectHal combina- 
tions and far-fetched analogies show too painful a research after Avit for the 
Italian taste, may be traced in England through Donne and Ben Jonson, to 
say nothing of the " unparalleled John Lillie,” up to the veteran versifiers of 
the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries. Thus, also, some features of the styJe 
pricicuz of the Hfitel de Eambouillet, so often lashed by Boileau and laughed 
at by Moliere, may be imputed to the malign influence of the constellation of 
pedants, celebrated in Erance under the title of Pleiades, in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Greek is the only literature which, from the firs'k seems to have main- 
tained a sound and healthful state. In every other, the barbaric love of orna- 
ment, so discernible even in the best of the early writers, has been chastised 
only by long and assiduous criticism ; but the principle of corruption still 
remains, and the season of perfect ripeness seems to be only that of the com- 
mencement of decay. Thus it was in Italy, in the petverted ago of the scicen- 
tisti, an_ age yet warm with the productions of an Ariosto and a Tasso, 

The literature of the Italians assumed in the last century a now and highly 
improved aspect. With less than its usual brilliancy of imagination, it dis- 
played an intensity, and, under the circumstances in which it has been 
produced, we may add, intrepidity of thought (juite worthy of the great spirits 
of the fourteenth century, and a freedom and nature in its desci-iptions alto- 
gether opposed to the heartless affectations of the seventeenth. The prejudicial 
influence of their neighbours threatened at one time, indeed, to precipitate the 
language into a French macMronico ; but a counter-current, equally exclusive 
in favour of the trccentisti, contributed .to check the innovation, and to cany 
them hack to the ancient models of purity and vigour. The most eminent 
Avriters of this period seem to have formed themselves on Dante in particular, 
as studiously as those of the preceding age aftected the more effeminate graces 
of Petrarch. Among these, Monti, who, in the language of his master, may 
be truly said to have" inherited from him “Lo hello stile, che 1’ ha fatto onore,” 
is thought most nearly to resemble Dante in the literary execution of his 
verses ; AA-hilc Alfieri, Parini, and Foscolo approach him still nearer in the 
rugged virtue and independence of their sentiments. There seems to be a 
didactic import in much of the poetry of this age, too, and in its descriptions 
of external nature a sober, contemplative vein, that may remind us of writers 
in our oAvn .language. Indeed, an English influence is clearly disceimible in 
.some of the most eminent poets of this period, who have either visited Great 
Britain iu person, or made themselves familiar with its language.* The same 
influence may be, perhaps, recognized in the moral complexion of many of 
their compositions, the most elegant specimen of which is probably Parini's 
satire, AA'hieh disguises the sarcasm of Cowper in the rich embroidered verse 
Avhieh belongs to tlie Italians. 

Ill looking back on the various branches of literature which we have been 
di-scussing, we are struck Avith the almost exclusive preference ^iven to poe_tr;y 
over prose, with the great variety of beautiful forms which the former exhibits, 
Avith its finished versification, its inexhaustible inventions, and a wit that 
never tires. But in all this admirable mechanism we too often feel the Arant 
of an informing soul, of a nobler, or, at least, some moitTpractical object th,an 
mere amusement. Their writers too rarely seem to feel 

“ Divinity within them, breeding wings ‘ 

Wherewith to spurn the earth.” 


■* Among thes0,may be mentioned Monti, Pindemonte, Cesarotti, Mazza, Alfieri, Pignotti, 
andFosoolo. ’ . 
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Tkcy have gone beyond every other people in painting the inlosicatien of 
voluptuous passion ; btxt how rarely have they exhibited it in its purer and 
more ethereal form 1 How rarely have they built up their dramatic or epic 
fables on national or patriotic recollections ! Even satire, disarmed of. its 
moral sting, becomes in their hands a barren, thoixgh perhaps a brilliant jest— 
the harmless electricity of a summer sky. 

The peculiar inventions of a people best show their peculiar genius. The 
romantic epic has assumed with the Italians a perfectly original form, in 
wliich, stripped of the fond illusions of chivalry, it has descended, through 
all the gradations of mirth, from well-bred raillery to broad and L;dd buf- 
foonery. lu tho same merry vein their vxuious inventions in the Imvlescpte 
style have been conceived. Whole cantos of these puerilities have been strung 
together with a patience altogether uiuivalled, except by that of tin-,., inde- 
fatigable commentators. * Even the most austere intellects of the nation, a 
iilachiavulli and xi Gxdileo, for cxximple, have not cliadained to revel iu this 
frivolous debauch of fancy, and may remind one of Jlichael Angelo, .at the 
instauco of Pietro do’ Medici, employing his transcendent talents in scxxlp- 
turixig a pcrisliahle statue of snow I ^ 

The general scope of oxxr vexuacular literature, as contrasted with that of 
the Italian, will set the peculiarities of the latter in a still stronger light. In 
tlxe English, the drama and the novel, which may be considered as its .staples, 
aiiuing'afc more than a vulgar interest, have always been made the theatre of 
a scicntilic dissection of character. Instead of the romping merriment of 
the novellc, it is furnished with those periodical essays -which, in the form of 
xipologue, of serious disquisition or criticism, convey to us lessons of practical 
wisdom. Its pictures of external nature have been deepened by a sober 
contemplation not familiar to tho mercurial fancy of tho Italians. Its biting 
satire, from Pierce Plowman’s Vmons to the Baviad and Mesviad of our day, 
instead of breaking into vapid jests, has been sharpened agjiinst the follies 
or vices of the age, and the body of its poetry, in general, from the ilays of 
“ moridle Gower ” to those of Cowper and Wordsworth, breathes a spirit of 
piety and unsullied viidue. Even Spenser deemed it necessary to shroud the 
eccentricities of his Italian imagination in sober allegory ; and Sliltoix, W'hila 
ho adopted m his Gmnvs the heaxxtiful and somewhat luxurious form of the 
Ahiinta and Pastor Fido, animated it with the most devotional sentiments. 

The political situation of Italy may afford a key to some of the peculiarities 
of her literature. Oppressed by,foreign or domestic tyrants fo.i' more than 
five centuries, she has been condemned, in the indignant language of her poet, 

“ Per servlr sempro, 0 vineitrice 0 vinta." 

Her citizens, excluded from the higher walks of pxxblic action, have too often 
resigned themselves to corrupt and effeminate pleasure, and her writers, 
inhibited from the free discussion of important topics, have too frequently 
contented themselves with an impotent play of fancy. The histories of 
Machiavelli and of Guicciardini -were not p^mitted to he publi-shed entire 
, niitii the conclusion of the last centxxry. Tho writings of Alemamxi, from 
some umbrage given to the Medici, were burned by the hands of- the common 
luingmau, Marehettfs elegant version of Lucretiixs was long prohibited, on 
tho gi'ound of its epiciu'ean philosophy, and the learned labours of iriannone 
were riecompensod with exile. Under such a government, it is wouderM that 
so many, rather than so few writers, should have been found witli intrepidity 
sulGxiicnt to I’aise the voice of txnwelcome truth. It is not to bo wondered at 
they should have produced so few models C{f civil or sacred eloquence, the 

* The aniiotation.s -upon Lippi's burlesoLue poem of the Jlalmaatile Eacquistata are in- 
ferioi’ in hnlk to those only on -the Dfvine " OoiheiJy.". ■ 
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fruit of a happier aad more enlightened system ; that they should ha,Te been 
too cKcdiisively devoted to mere beauties of form j have been more solicitous 
about style than thought ; have studied rather to amuso than to instruct 
Hence the superahundance of their philological treatises and mere verbal 
criticisms, of their tomes of commeutaides, wh 'which they have illustrated 
or obscured their most iusiguilicaut poets, -where a verse furnishes matter for 
a le(',ture, and a ca'Mone hecomes the text for a volume. This is no exagge- 
ration."' Hence, too, the frecj[ucncy and ferocity of their literary quarrels, 
into which the Itdiaus, excluded too often from weightier disquisition, enter 
with ail enthusiasm which in other nations can be roused only by the dearest 
interests of humanity. The comparative merit of some ohsenre classic, the 
orthography of sonic obsolete term, a .simple sonnet even, has been sultieient 
to throw the whole community into a ferment, in which the parties have not 
always confined themselves to a war of words. 

The iiiiluenco of academies on Italian literatui-o is somewhat doubtful. 
They have probably eontiihuted to nourish that epicurean sensibility to mere 
verbal elegance so conspicuous in the nation. The great vaiietj’' of the.se iu- 
stitutions, .scattered over’ every remote district of the country, theivliimsicality 
of their titles, and still more of those of their members, have an air 
sufficiently ridiculous. f Some of them liuvo-heon devoted to the iiive.stigation 
of science. But a liecuee, refused to individuals, will hardly be conceded to 
public associations ; and the iiensccutioii of some of the most einiueiit has 
proved an efiectual ■warning to coniine their speculations within the inoffensive 
sphere of literary criticism. Hence the exuberance of |;msc aud Heximi, 
endless dissertations on barren rhetorical topics ; and those vapid attempts at 
academic wit, which should never have transcended the bouuda of the 
Ijycomn. 

It is not in such institutions that the great intellectual efforts of a uation 
are di, splayed. All that any academy can propose to itself is to Icecp alive tlie 
flame which genius has liindled, and in more than one instance they have 
gone near to smother it. The French .'icademy, as is well kiwivn, njnmed its 
career with its celebrated attack upon Corneille ; and the eai'liest attempt of 
the Cruscan was upon Tasso’s Jenit>ukin, -which it compelled its author to re- 
model, or, ill other words, to reduce, by the extraction of its essential spirit, 
into a fiat and insipid decoction. Denina has sarcastically intimated that the 
era of the foundation of this latter academy corresponds exactly with that of 
the commencement of the decline of good taste. More liberal critias concede, 
however, that this body has done much to laoserve the integrity of the tongue, 
and that a pure spirit of criticism was kept alive within it.s bosom when it 
had become extinct in almost every other part of Italy.J Thoir philological 
labours ha.ve, in truth, been higlily valuable, though pifirhaps not so completely 
successful as those of the French Academicians. 'We do not allude to any 
caxiricious principle on -which their vocabulary may have been constructed, an 
affair of their own critics ; hut to the fact that, after ah, they have not been 
able to settle the language with the same precision and uniformity with which 

* Biiiwrtetto of Ravcuna -vnrote ten lectures o» the fourth sonnet of Petrarch. Pico della 
Miraucliila devoted threes whole hooks to the illustration of a cainoJte of liis friend Benivieni, 
aud threa Arcadians puhlisshed a volume iu defence of tlio Tro Soifelle of Petrarch ! It 
would he easy to multiply similar examples of critical prodigality. 

t Take at hazard some of the most familiar, the "Ardent,” the "Froz^i,” the "Wet,” 
the “Bry,” the ‘ ‘ Stupid,” the “Laxy.” The Cruacaa takes its uameftoni Cnisca (hran)<, 
and its momhers adopted the corresponding epithets of “brown bread,” "lyjute broad,” 

" the kneaded,” &e. Some of the Italians, as Lasca, La Bindo, for instance, are better 
kamvn hy their frivolous academic names than by thoir own. 

t So3, in particular, Iho treatiso of Pariiu, himself a Lombard, De’ Prineipi dcUe Belle . 
Lettere, part ii. cap.’v. 
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it lias been done in France, from the want of some great metropolis, like 
Paris, whose authority would he received as paramount throughout the 
coiiatiy. No such universal deference has been paid to the Cruscan 'academy ; 
and the Italian language, far from being accurately determined, is oven too 
loose and inexact for the common pmposes of business. Perhaps it is for this 
■ very reason better adapted to the ideal ptuposes of poetry. 

The exijuisito mechanism of the Italian tongue, made up of the very 
elements of niusia, and picturesque in its fonnatiou beyond that of any otlu;r 
living language, is undoubtedly a cause of the exaggex’ated consequouce 
iminited to style by the writers of the nation. The author of the Dialocjua 
0 raters points oiit, as one of the symptoms of depraved eloquence in 
home, that “ voluptuous artificial harmony of cadence, which is better suited 
t(j the purposes of the musician or the dancer than of the orator.” The same 
vice has infected Italian prose from its earliest models, from Boccaccio and 
Beniho down to the most ordinaiy book-writer of the present day, who hopes 
to disguise his poverty of thought under liis melodious redundancy of diction. 
Hence it is that their numerous Letters, Dialogues, and their specimens of 
written eloquence, are too often defective both in natural force and feeling. 
Even in those gi’aver qn-oductions which derive almost their sole value from 
their fiicts, they are apt to be far more solicitous about style and ingenious 
turns of thought, as one of their own critics has admitted, than either utility 
or sound philosophy.* 

A principal cause, after all, of tho various peculiarities of Italian literature, 
of which we have been sjieaking, is to be traced to that fine perception of the 
beautiful, so inherent in every order of the nation, whether it proceed from a 
happier physical organfration, or from an early familiarity with those models 
of ideal beauty by which they are everywhere surrounded. Whoever has 
visited Italy must have been struck with a sensibility to elegant pleasure, and 
a refinement of taste in the veiy lowest classes, that in other countries belong 
only to the more cultivated. This is to be discerned in the most trifling par- 
ticulars ; in their various costimie, whose picturesque arrangement seems to 
have been studied from the models of ancient statuary ; in the flowers and 
other tasteful ornaments with which, on fete days, they decorate their chapels 
and public temples ; in the eagerness with which the peasant a,nd the artisan, 
after their daily toil, resort to the theatre, the opera, or similar intellectual 
amusements, instead of the bear-baitings, bull-fights, and drunken orgies so 
.familiar to the populace of other countries; and in the quiet rapture with 
which they listen for hours, iu the public squares, to the strains of an 
viqji'ovisatorc, or tho recitations of a story-teller, without any other refresh- 
ment than a glass of water. Even the art of imqirovisation, carried to such 
]ieri'ection by the Italians, is far less imimtablo to the facilities of their verso 
than to the poetical genius of tho qreople ; an evidence of which is the 
jsibundanco of improvisaiori in Latin in the sixteenth century, when that 
languago came to be widely cultivated. 

It is time, however, to conclude our remarks, which have already encroached 
too liberally on the patience of our readers. Notwithstanding our sincere 
admiration, as generally expressed, for the beautiful literature of Italy, we 
fear that some of our reflections may be unpalatable to a people who shrink 
with sensitive delicacy from the rude touch of foreign criticism. The most 
liberal opinions of a foreigner, it is true, coming through so diflerent a medium 
of prejudice and taste, must always present a somewhat distorted iispect to the 
5ye of a native. On those finer ^ades of expression which constitute, indeed, 
much of the value of poetry, none but a native can pronounce with accuracy ; 
but on its intellectual and moral character a foreign critic is better qualified 

, * BattinoUi, Eisorglm. dTtalia, latrod,, p. 14. 
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to deciJ^ He may Le more perspicacious, even, than a native, in detecting 
those obliquities from a correct standard of taste, to which the latter has been 
reconciled by prejudice and long example, or which he may have learned to 
reverence as beauties. 

There must be so many exceptions, too, to the sweeping rarge of any 
general criticism, that it will always carry with it a certain air of 'injustice. 
Thus, while we object to the Italians the diluted, redundant style of their 
compositions, may they not refer us to their versions of Tacitus and I’ersius, 
the most condensed writers in the most condensed language in the world, in a 
form equally compact with that of the originals ? May they not object to ns 
Dante aTid Allleri, scarcely capable of translation ' into any modern tongue, iii 
the same compass, without a violence to idiom ? And may they not cite tlie 
same hardy models in refutation of an unqualified charge of effeminacy! 
Where shall wo find examples of purer and more exalted sentiment than 'in 
the writings of Petrarch and Tasso ? Where of a more chastised composition 
than in Casa or Caro ? And where more pertinent cxann>les of a didactic aim 
than in their numerous poetical treatises on husbandry, manufactures, and 
other useful arts, which in other countries form the topics of bulky disqui- 
sitions in prose ? This is .all just. But such exceptions, however imposing, 
in no way contravene the general truth of our positions, ‘ founded on the 
prevalent tone and characteristics of Italian literature. 

Let us not, however, appear insensible to the merits of a literature, pre- 
eminent above aU others for activity of fancy and beautiful variety of form, 
or to those of a country so fraitful in interesting recollections to the scholar 
and the artist ; in which the human mind has displayed its highest energies 
untired through the long series of ages ; on which the light of science shed 
its parting ray, and where it first broke again upon the nations ; whose 
history is the link that connects the past with the present, the ancient with • 
the modem, and whose enterprising genius enlarged the boundaries of the 
Old World by the discovery of a New ; whose scholars opened to mankind 
the intellectnal treasures of antiquity ; whose schools first expounded those 
principles of law whicli have become the basis of jurisprudence in most of tlie 
civilized nations of Europe ; whose cities gave the earliest example of free 
institutions, and, when the vision of liberty had passed away, maintained 
their empire over the mind by those admirable productions of art that revive 
the bright period of Grecian glory ; and who, even now that her palaces arc 
made desolate and her vineyards trodden down under the foot of the stranger, 
retains within her bosom all the fire of ancient genius. It would show a 
strange insensibility indeed did we not sympathise in the fortunes of a nation 
that has manifested, in such a variety of ways, the highest intalleotual power ; 
of which we may exclaim, in the 'language which a modem poet has applied 
to one of the most beautiful of her cities, 

“ 0 Cecils, O Lux 

AuBonia!, per quajii libera turba smnns, y* 

Ite quam Barberies nobis non imperat, et Sol t 

Xbroriess nostro clarius orbe nitet I ” ' ^ 

1 ■ 
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It is remarkable that poetry, which is esteemed so much more difficult 
than prose among cultivated people, should universally have been the form 
which man, in the primitive stages of society, has adopted for the easier 
development of his ideas. It may bo that the infancy of nations, like that 
of individuals, is more taken up with imagination and sentiment than 
with reasoning, and is thus instinctively led to verse, as best suited, by its 
sweetness and harmony, to the expression of passionate thought. It may 
be, too, that the refinements of modern criticism have multiplied rather 
than relieved the difficultie.s of art. The ancient poet poured forth his 
mnni%a inmidita with no other aiubition tlian that of aeconunodatiug 
them to the natural music of his own ear, careless of the punctilious obser- 
vances which the fastidious taste of a poli.slied ago .so peremptorily demands. 
However this may he, it is certain that poetry i.s more ancient thtni prose in 
the records of every nation, and that this ])oetry is found in its earliest stages 
almost always allied -vuth music. Thus the rhapsodies of Homer wore chanted 
to the sound of the lyre by the wauderiug bard.s (jf Ionia ; thus the citha- 
rcedi of the ancient Romans, the WeLsh harper, the Saxon glecman, the 
Scandinavian scald, and the Norman minstrel, soothed the sensual appe- 
tites of an unlettered age by the more exalted charms of poetry and 
music. This precocious poetical spirit seems to have Toeen more widely 
diffused among the modem than the ancient European nations, Tlie as- 
tonishing ■ perfection of the Homeric epics makes it probable, it is true, 
that there must have been previously a diligent cultivation of the divine art 
among the natives, d 

The introduction of the bards Pheniius and Demodocus into the Odijssc.y 
shows also that the minstrelsy had long been familiar to Homer’s countrymen. 
This, however, is hut conjecture, as no undisputed fragments of this early age 
have come down toms. The Romans, we know, were not, till a very late 
period, .moved hy the impekbs sacar. ^ One or two devotional chants 
and a few ribald satires are all that- claim to be antiquities in their prosaic 
■literature.. 

It wiis far otherwise with the nations of modern Europe. Whether the 
romantic institutions of the age, or the warmth of classic literature not wholly 
extinguished, awakene4 this general enthusiasm, we know not ; but no sooner 
had the thick darkness, which for centuries had settled over the nations, begun 

* "The Bongs of ScotianQ, Ancient and Modem, with an Introd^^ciio^l and Notes 
Historical and Critical, and the Characters of the Lyric Poets. By Allan Cunningham.” 
In four volumes. London, 182S. ' 12mo.' 

t ^"Nec duhitari debet quin fuerint ante Homerum. poetce.”— 18. 
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to dissipate, than, the voice of song was heard in tho remotest corners of 
Europe, where heathen civilization had never ventured ; from the frozen isles 
of Britain and Scandinavia, no less than from the fertile shores of Italy and 
Provence. We do not mean that the light of song was totally extinguished, 
even at tiic darkest period. It may be faintly discerned in the b.arbaric fes- 
tivals of Attila, himself the theme of more than one venerable German 
romance ; and at a later period, in the comparatively refined courts of Alfred 
and Charlemagne. 

But it was not until the eleventh or twelfth century that refinement of taste 
was far advimced among the nations of Europe ; that, in spite of all the 
obstacles of a rude, nnconcocted dialect, the foundations and the forms of 
their poetical literature were cast, which, with some modification, they have 
retained ever since. Of the.se, tho ballads may he considered as coming more 
immediately from tho body of the people. In no countiy did they take such 
dee]) root as in Spain and Scotland, and, althoxigh cultivated more or less by 
all the U'orthern nations, yet nowhere else have they had the good fortune, 
by their own intrinsic beauty, aud by the iuflucnce they have excited over the 
popular character, to constitute so important a part of the national literature. 
The causes of this are to he traced to the political relations of these countries. 
Spain, divided into a number of petty principalities, which contended with 
each other for pre-eminence, was obliged to carry on a far more desperate 
struggle for existence, as well as religion, with its Siiracen invaders ; who, 
after advancing their victorious crescent from the Arabian desert to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, had established a solid empire over the fairest portions of Idle 
Peninsula. Seven long centuries was the ancient Spaniard reclaiming, inch 
by inch, this conquered teiritory ; thus a perpetual crusade was earned on, 
and the fertile fields of Andalusia and Granada became the mimic theatre of 
exploits similar to those performed bv the martial enthusiasts of Europe, on a 
much grander scale, indeed, on tho plains of Palestine. The effect of all this 
was to infuse into their popular compositions a sort of devotional heroism, 
which is to ho looked for in vain in any other. The existence of the so 
early as the eleventh century, was a fortunate event for Spanish poetry. The 
authenticated actions of that chief are so, nearly allied to the marvellous, that, 
like Charlemagne, he forms a convenient nucleus for the manifold fictions in 
wliich successive hards have enveloped him. The ballads relating to this 
doughty hero have been collected into a sort of patchwork epic, whose fabri- 
cation thus resembles that imputed to those ancient poems which some modern 
critics have determined to he but a tissue of rhapsodies executed by different 
masters. But, without comparing them with tho epics of Homer iu symmetry 
of design or perfection of versification, we may reasonably claim for them a 
moral elevation not inferior, and a tone of courtesy and generous gallantry 
altogether unknown to the heroes of the Iliad. 

The most- interesting of the Spanish ballads are those relating to the 
Moors. This people, now so degraded in every intellectual and moral aspect, 
were, a.s is well known, in the ninth and tenth centuries, the principal-, 
depositaries of useful science and elegant art. This is particularly true of the 
Sijaiiish caliphate ; and. more than one Christian prelate is on record who, in 
a superstitious age, perforuied a literary pilgrimage to the^^schools of Cordova, 
and drank from these profane sources of wisdom. The peculiarities of 
Oriental costume, their showy military exercises, their perilous bull-feasts and 
■cane-fights, their chi valric defiance and rencounters with the ClJbistian knights 
on the plains before the assembled city, their brilliant revels, romantic 
wooings, and midnight serenades, afforded rich themes for the muse ; above 
all, the capture and desolation of Granada, that ^‘city without peer,” the 
“pride of heathendom,” on which the taste and trea.sures of the Western, 
c^phs had been lavished for seven centuries, are detailed in a pfcone of 
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melancholy grandeur, -which comes over us like the voice of an expiring 
nation..*-" 

One trait has been pointed out in these poems most honour-able to the 
Spanish character, and in which, in later times, it has been lamentably 
deficient, that of religious toleration ; we find none of the fierce bigotry which 
armed the iron hand of the Inquisition ; which coolly condemned to exile 
dr the stake a numerous native population for an- honest difference of it.ligiou» 
opinion, and desolated with fire and sword the most flourishing of their 
Christian province.?. 

The ancient Spaniard, on the contrary, influenced hy a more enlightened 
policy, as -well as hy humanity, contracted familiar intimacies, nay, even 
matrimonial alliances, with his Mohammedan rivals, and the proude.st of theis 
. nohles did not disdain, in an honest cause, to fight under the hanner.s of th* 

' Infidel. It would he a curious study to trace the prognjss and the causes of 
‘ i this pitiable revolution in national feeling. - 

- The Spaniards have good reason to cherish their ancient ballads, for nowliera 
is the high Castilian character displayed to such advantage. Haughty, it i.s 
true, jealous of insult, and without the tincture of letters, which throw,? a 
lustre over the polished court of Ch.arles and Philip ; but also without the- 
■avarice, the insatiable cruelty, and dismal superstition which deface the 
bright page of their military renown, t The Cid himself, whose authentic 
histoiy may vindicate the hyperbole of roinauce, was the Imu ideal of 
cMvaliy.t 

I The peculiarities of eai-ly Scottish poetry may also be referred,, in a great 
degree, to the political relations of the nation, which for many centuries was 
disti-acted by all the rancorous dissensions incident to the iU-halanced fabric 
of feudal govemraeiit. The frequent and long regencies, alway.s unfavourabln 
to civil concord, multiplied the sources of jealousy, and armed with new 
powers the factious aristocracy. In the absence of legitimate authority, each 
baron sought to fortify himself hy the increased number of his retainers, who,, 
in their timi, ivilliugly attached themselves to the fortunes of a chief who 
secured to them plunder and protection. Hence a system of _ clanship was 
organized, more perfect and move durable than has existed in any other 
country, which is not entirely eifa ced at the present day. To the nobles who 
garrisoned the Marches, still greater military powers were necessaiily dele- 
gated for purposes of state defence, and the names of Home, Douglasj and 

* An ancient Arabian -writer concludes a florid onlogium on the architecture and local 
beantie.9 of Granada in the fourteenth century, with likening it, in Oriental fashion, to 
“ a richly-wrought vase of silver, filled with jacinths and emeralds." IHstoria de las ^ArctVm 
deEspana, tom. iii. p. 147. Among the ballads relating to the Moorish wars, two of the 
most beautiful are the Lament over Alhama,” indifferently translated by Byron, and that 
beginning with “En la ciudad de Granada," rendered by Looklmrt with his usual freedom 
and vivacity.”— ffiia, i. 464, and Beppirtg, 240. 

, t Sufficient evidence of this may be found in works of imagination, as well as tlie 
histories of the period. The plays of Lope do Vega, for instance, are filled with all manner 
of perfidy and assassination, -which takes place as a matter of course, and without the least 
eompunotion. In the same spirit, the barbarous excesses of his countrymen in South 
America are detailed by Ereilla, in his historienl epic “ La Araucana.” The flimsy pretext 
of conscience, for which these crimes are perpetrated, cannot veil their enormity from any 
but the eyes of the offender. . 

The veracit/bf the traditionary history of the Cid, indeed his existence, discussed and 
<i6nied by Masdeu, inhis “Historla Critica da Espana,” has been satisfactory established by 
the learned MiiUer ; and the conclusions of the latter writer arc recently conflnned by 
Conde's posthumous publication of translated Arabian manuscripts of great antiquity, whei e 
the Cid is repeatedly mentioned as the chief known by the name of the -Warrior, -tl 
Campeador-. “tha Cid whom Alla curse;” “the tyrant Cid;" “the accursed Cid," &c,— 
See His%r!a de loj Jmies de Kspam, ii, 32. 
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Baccleucli, make a far more frequent and important figure in national history 
than that of the reigning sovereign. Hence private feuds were inflamed and 
vindicated by national antipathies, and a pretext of patidotism was never 
wanting to justify perpetual hostility. Hence the scone of the old ballads was 
laid cbiefiy on the borders, and hence the minsixels of the “ North conntrie ” 
obtained such pre-eminence over their musical brethren. 

The odious passiou of revenge, which seems adapted by nature to the ardent 
temperaments of the south, but which even there has been mitigated by the 
spirit of Christianity, glowed with fierce heat in the bosoms of tliose Northern 
savages. An offence to the meanest individual was espoused by his whole 
clan, and was expiated, not by the blood of the offender only, but by that ci* 
)iis whole kindred. The .sack of a peaceful castle, and the slaughter of its 
sleeping inhiihitants, seem to have been as familiar occuiTences to these Border 
heroes as tlie lifting of a drove of cattle, and attended with as little compunc- 
tion. The following pious invocation, uttered on the eve of an approaching 
foray, may show the acntone.s.s of their moral scn-sibilitj' : — 

“ Ho that cirflainctl us to he horn, 

Sent lus raair meat for the morn, 

Como by right or come hy wrang, 

Christ, lot us not fast owro laug, 

But blithely spend what’s gaily got. 

Hide, Rowland, hough ’s i’ the pot.” 

When superstition usurps the place of religion, tliere will be little morality 
among the people. The only law they knew was the command of their chief; 
and the only ons he admitted was his sword. “By -what right,” said a 
Scottish prince to a marauding Douglas, “ do you hold these lands ? ” “ By 

that of iny sword,” he answered. 

From these causes the early Scottish poetry is deeply tinged with a gloomy 
ferocity, and abounds in details of cool, deliberate cruelty. It is true that 
this is frermently set off, as in the fine old ballads of Clievy Chase and Auld 
Maitland, by such deeds of rude hut heroic gallantry as, in the words of 
Sidney, “stir the soul like the sound of a trumpet.” But, on the whole, 
although the scene of the oldest ballads is pitched as late as the fourteenth 
century, the manners they exhibit arc not much superior, in point of refine- 
ment and humanity, to those of our owm North American suvtxges* 

From wanton or vindictive cruelty, espee.ially when exercised on the defence- 
less or the innocent, the cultivated mind naturally shrinks with honur and 
disgust ; but it was long ere the stern- hearts of oxir English ancestors yielded 
to the soft impulses of mercy and benevolence. The reigns of the Norman 
dynasty are written in characters of fire and blood. As late as the conclusion 
of the fourteenth century, we find the Black Prince, the “ flower of English 
knighthood,” as Froissart .styles him, superintending the butcheiy of three 
thousand unresisting captives, men, -women, and children, who vainly clung ^ 
to him for -mercy. The general usage of sunnudeiing as hostages their wives 
and children, whose members were mutilated or lives sacrificed on the least 
infraction of their engagements, is a still better evidence of the universal 
barbarism of the so much lairded age of chivalry. 

Another trait in the old Scotch poetry, and of a very opposite nature from 
t\.ar wc have boon describing, is its occasional sensibility : tou(5fce.s of genuine 
p.atho 3 are found scattered among the cold, appalling passions of the age, likA 
the flowers which, in Switzerland, are said to bloom alongside the avalanehe, 

■ * For proot of this assertion, .see " Minstrelsy of "the Scottish Border," and in particular 
the ballads of ‘^Jelion Grame,” Young Benjie,” “Lord WilliaTn," “Duel of Wharton and 
Stuart,” “ Death of Peatherstouehaugh," " Douglas Tragedy,” tic, 
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Ko state of society is so nide as to extingiiisb. the spark of natural affection ; 
tenderness for our offspring is hut a more enlarged selfishness, perfectly com- 
patible with the utmost ferocity towards others. Hence scenes of parental 
and filial attachment are to bo met with fn these poems wliich cannot be read 
without emotion. The passion of love appears to have been a favourite study 
with the ancient English writers, and by none, in any language we have read, 
is it managed with so much art and feeling as by the dramatic writers of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. The Scotti,sh minstrels, with less art, seem to be 
entitled to the praise of possessing an equal share of tenderness. In the 
Spani.sh ballad love glows with the fierce ardour of a tropical sun. The 
amorous screiiader celebrates the beauties of his Zayda (the name which, from 
its frequency, rvonld seem to he a general title for a Spanish mistress) in all 
■•.he florid hyperbole of Oriental gallantry, or, as a disappointed lover, wanders 
along the ‘banks of the Guadalete, imprecating curses on her head, and 
vengeance on his devoted rival. The calm dejection and tender melancholy 
W’liich are difiused over the Scottish love-songs are far more affecting than all 
this'turbulence of passion. The sensibility which, even in a rude age, seems 
to have characterized the Scottish maiden, was, doubtless, nourished by the 
solemn comple.viou of the scenery ))y which she was surrounded, by the 
sympathies continually awakened for her lover in his career of peril and 
adventure, and by the facilities afforded her for brooding over her misfortunes 
in the silence of rural solitude. 

To similar physical causes may be principally referred those superstitions 
which are so liberally diffused over the poetry of Scotland down to the present 
day. The tendency of wild, solitary districts, darkened with mountains and 
extensive forests, to raise in the mind ideas of solemn, preteimatural awe, has 
been noticed from the earliest ages. “Where is a lofty and deeply-shaded 
grove," unites Seneca, in one of his epistles, “filled with venerable trees, 
whose interlacing boughs shut out the face of heaven, the grandeur of the 
wood, the silen<?e of the place, the shade so dense and uniform, infuse into the 
breast the notion of a divinity j” and thus the speculative fancy of tlie 
ancients, always ready to supply the apparent void of nature, garrisoned each 

f t'ove, fountain, or grotto with some local and tutelary genius. These sylvan 
eities, clothed with corporeal figures, and endowed with mortal appetites, 
were brought near to the level of Immanity ; but the Christian revelation, 
which assures us of another world, is the “ evidence of things unseen ; ’’ and, 
while it dissipates the gross and sensible creations of classic mythology, raises 
our conceptions to the spiritual and the infinite. In our eager thirst for com- 
munication with the world of spirits, wo naturally imagine it can only be 
through the medium of spirits like themselves, and, in the vulgar creed, these 
apparitions never come from the abodes of the blessed, but from the tomb, 
where they are supposed to await the period of a final and universal resurrec- 
tion, and whence they are allowed to “revisit the glimpses of the moon,” for 
f penance or some other inscrutable purpose. Hence the gloomy, undefined 
character of the modern apparition, is much more appalling than the sensual 
and social personifications of antiquity. 

The natural phe»omena of a wild, uncultivated country greatly conspire to 
promote the illusions of the fancy. The power of clouds to reflect, to distort, 
and to magni^ objects is well known, and on this principle many of the pre- 
ti^matural appWances in the German mountains and the Scottish Highlands, 
whose lofty summits and unreclaimed valleys are shrouded in clouds and 
exhalations, have been ingeniously and philosophically explained. The 
solitary peasant, as the shades of evening close around him, witnesses with 
dismay the gathering phantoms, and, hnj’mng home, retail his adventures 
with d»e amplification, "WEat is easily befieved is easily seen, and the mar- 
vellous incident is soon placed beyond dispute by a i^mltitude of testimoni6.s. 
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The appetite, once excited, is keen in detecting other visions and prognostics, 
which as speedily circulate through the channels of rustic tradition, until in 
time each glen and solitary heath has its unearthly visitants, each faiuilv its 
omen or boding spectre, and superstition, systematized into a science, is 
expounded by indoctrinated wizards and gifted seers. 

In addition to these fancies, common, though in a less degree, to other 
nations, the inhabitants of the North have inherited a more material mytho- 
logj', whicdi has survived the elegant fictions of Greece and Home, either 
because it was not deemed of sufficient importance to provoke the arm of the 
Church, or because it was too nearly accommodated to the moral constitution of 
ihe people to be thus easily eradicated. The character of a mythology is always' 
intimately connected with that of the scenery and climate in which it is 
invented. Thus the graceful nymphs and 3iaiads of Greece ; the peris of 
Persia, who live in the colours of the rainbow, and on the odours of flowers ; 
the fairies of England, who in airy circles “dance their ringlets to the 
whistling wind,” have the frail gossamer fonns and delicate functions congenial 
with tire beautiful countries which they inhabit; while the elves, bogles, 
brownies, and kelpies, which seem to have legitimately descended, in ancient 
Highland verso, from the Scandinavian Dvergar, Nisscr, &c., are of a stunted 
aard malignant aspect, and are celebrated for nothing better than maiming 
cattle, bewildering the benighted traveller, and conjuring out the souls of 
newborn infants. Within the memory of the present geuemtion, very well 
authenticated anecdotes of these ghostly kidnappers have been circtilated and 
greedily credited in the Scottish Highlands. But the sunshine of civilization 
is rapidly dispelling the lingering mists of superstition. The spirits of dark- 
ness love not the cheerful haunts of men, and the bustling activity of an in- 
creasing, industrious population allows brief space for the fears or inventions 
of fancy. 

The fierce aspect of the Scottish ballad was mitigated under the general 
tranquillity which followed the accession of James to the united crowns of 
England and Scotland, aud the Northern muse might have caught some of the 
inspiration which fired her Southern sister at this remarkable epoch, bad not 
the fatal prejudices uf her sovereign in favour of an English or even a Latin 
idiom diverted his aneiejit subjects from the cultivation of their own. As it 
was, Dnuninond of Hawthornden, whose melodious and melancholy strains, 
however, are to be enrolled among English verse, is the most eminent name 
wliieh adorns the scanty annals of this reign. The civil and religious broils, 
which, by the sharp concussion they gave to tlie English intellect during the 
remainder of this unhappy century, seemed to have forced out every ktent 
spark of genius, served only to discourage the less polished muse of the North. 
The austerity of the Reformers chilled the sweet now of social song, and the 
only verse in vogue was a kind of rude satire, soiUetimes pointed at the licen- 
tiousness of the Roman clergj-, and sometimes at the formal affectetion of 
the Puritans, but which, from the coarseness of the execution, aud the 
transitory interest of its topics, has for the most part been consigned to a, 
decent oblivion. . 

The Revolution in 1688, and the subsequent union of tlie two kingdoms, by 
the permanent assurance they gave of civil and religiou^ libei-ty, and, lastly, 
the establishment of parochial schools aboujb the same period, by that wife 
diffusion of intelligence among the lower orders which ha?i elevated them 
above every other European peasantry, had a most sensible influence on ’^e 
moral and intellectual progress of the nation. Improvements in art and agri- 
culture were introduced ; the circle of ideas was expauaed, and the feelings 
liberalized by ,a free communication with thek Southein neighbours, and 
religion, resigning much of her austeiity, lent a prudent sanction to the 
hil^ty of social intgreourse. Popular poetry natarally rafiects- the heMits 
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and prevailing sentiments of a nation- The ancient notes of the Border 
trampet -vrere exchanged for the cheerful sounds of rustic revelry ; and the 
sensibility which used to he exhausted on subjects of acute but painful in- 
terest, now celebrated the temperate pleasures of domestic happiness, and 
rational though romantic love. 

The rustic glee, which had put such metal into the compositions of Jjanes 
the First and Fifth, those royal poets of the commonalty, as they have been 
aptly styled, was again renewed ; ancient songs, purilied from their original 
vices of sentiment or dietion, were revived ; new ones were accommodated to 
ancient melodies ; and a revolution was gradually effected in Scottish verse, 
wliich experienced little variation during the remainder of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The existence of a national music is essential to the entire success of 
iyrieal poetry. It may be said, indeed, to give wings to song, which, in spite 
of its imperfections, is thus borne along from one extremity of the nation to 
the other, with a rapidity denied to many a nobler composition. 

Thus allied, ver.se not only represents the present, hut the past; and while 
it invites us to reposo or to honouraljle action, its tones speak of joys uliich 
are gone, or wake in us the recollections of ancient glory. 

It is impossible to trace the authors of a large portion of the popular lyrics 
of Scotland, which, like its native wild flowers, seem to have sprung up spon- 
taneously in the most sequestered solitudes of the country. Many of these 
poets, even, who are familiar in the mouths of their own countrymen, are 
bettor kuowh south of the Tweed by the compositions which, under the title 
of Scottish Melodies, are diligently thrummed by every miss in her teens, than 
by their names ; while some few others, as Ramsay, Ferguson, &c., whose in- 
dependent tomes maintain higher reputation, are better known by their 
names than their compositions, which, much applauded, are, we suspect, but 
little read. 

The union of Scotland with England was unpropitious to the language of 
the fonuer country ; at least, it prevented it from attaining a classical per- 
fection, which som(>, perhaps, may not regret, as being in its present state a 
better vehicle for the popular poetry, so consonant with the genius of the 
nation. Under Edward the First the two nations spoke the same language, 
and the formidable epics of Barbour and Blind Harry, his contemporaries, are 
cited by Warton as superior models of English versiftcatiou. After the lapse 
of five centuries, the Scottish idiom retains a much greater affinity with the 
original stock than does the English ; hut the universal habit with the Scotch 
of employing the latter in works of taste or science, and of relinqui-sliing their 
own idiom to the more humble uses of the people, has degradeil it to the un- 
merited condition of a provincial dialect. Few persons care to bestow muck 
time in deciphering a vocabulary which conceals no other treasures than those 
of popular fancy and tradition. 

A genius like Burns certainly may do, and doubtless has done, much to 
diffuse a knowledge and a relisli for his native idiom. His character as a 
poet has been too often canvassed by writers and biograjihers to'- require 
our panegyric. We define it, perhaps, as concisely as may be, by saying, 
that it consisted of an acute sensibility, regulated by uncommon intellectual 
vigour. Fence his frequent visions of rastic love and courtship never sink 
into mawkish sentimentality, his quiet pictures of domestic life are without 
insmidity, and M's mirth is not the unmeaning ebullition of animal spirits, 
bnvis pointed with the reflection of a keen observer of human nature. This 
latter talent, less applauded in him than some others, is in ouit opinion his 
most oainent. Without the grace of La Fontaine, or the broad buffoonery of 
Bemi, he displays the same facility of iUuminating the meanest topic.s, seasons 
his humour with as shrewd a moral, and surpasses both in*a generous sensi- 
bility, which gives an a;ir of truth tod eotdiality to all lii§.sentimcuts,. Lyrical 
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pnetiy admits of less yariety than any other species ; and Burns, from this 
circumstance, as well as from the flexibility of his talents, may be con- 
sidered as the representative of his whole nation. Indeed, his universal 
genius seems to have concentrated within itself the rays which were scat- 
tered among his predecessors ; the simple tenderness of Crawford, the 
fidelity of Hiimsay, and careless humour of Fermson. The Doric dialect ot 
his country was an instrument peculiarly fitted for the expression of Iiis 
manly and unsophisticated sentiments. But no one is more indebted to 
the national music than Burns : embalmed in the sacred melody, his songs 
are familiar to ns from cMldhood, and, as we read them, the silver .soinuts 
with which they have been united seem to linger in our memory, heightening 
and prolonging the emotions which the sentiments have excited, 

Mr. Cunningham, to whom it is high time we should turn, in some prela- 
tory reflections on the condition of Scottish poetry, laments exceedingly the 
improvements in agriculture and mechanics, the multiplication of pursuits, 
the wider expansion of knowledge, which have taken place among tire 
peasantry of Scotland during the present centmy. 

“Change of condition, increase of knowledge,” says lie, “the calling in of 
machinery to the aid of human labour, and the ships which whiten the 
ocean with their passing and repassing sails, wafting luxuries to our backs and 
our tables, are all matters of delight to the historian or the politic! in, but of 
sorrow to the poet, who delights in the primitive gloiy of a people, and con- . 
templates with ;^ain all changes which lessen the orminal vigour of character, 
and refine mankind till they become too sensitive for enjoyment. Man has 
now to labour harder and longer to shape out new ways to riches, and even 
bread, and feel the sorrows of the primeval curse, a hot and sweaty brow, 
more frequently and more severely than his ancestors. All this is uncongenial 
to the creation of song, where many of our finest songs have been created, and 
to its enjoyment, where it was long and fondly enjoyed, among tlie peasantry 
of Scotland.” — Preface. 

These circumstances certainly will be a matter of delight to the historian 
and politician, and we doubt if they afford any reasonable cause of lamentation 
to the poet. An age of rudeness and ignorance is not the most propitious to . 
a flourishing condition of the art, which indulges quite as much in visions of 
the past as the present, in recollections as in existing occupations ; and this is 
not only true of civilized, but of ruder ages : the forgotten bards of the Nie- 
helungen and the Heldeubucli, of the romances of Arthur and of Cliurleinagno, 
looked back through the vista of seven hundred years for their subjects, and 
the earliest of the Border minstrelsy celebi'ates the antique feuds of a preceding 
century. On the other hand, a wider acqnaintence with speculative and 
active concerns may be thought to open a bolder range of ideas and illustra- 
tions to the poet. Examples of this may be discerned among the Scotti-sli 
poets of the present age ; and if the mosit eminent, as Scott, Campbell, Joanna 
Baillie, have deserted their natural dialect and the humble themes of popular 
interest fou others better suited to their aspiring genius, tod for a lauguagi; 
which could diffuse and perpetuate their compositions, it can hardly be mutter 
for serious reproach even with their own counti^men. BuJ this is not true of 
Scott, who 1ms always condescended to illuminate the most rugged and the 
meanest topics relating to his own nation, and' w’ho has revived in liis 
Minstrelsy net merely the costume, but the sphit of the {©loient Bonb-r 
muse of love and chivalry, _ ^ 

In a similar tone of lanilentation, Mr. Cunningham deprecates the untimely 
decay of superstition throughout the land. But the seeds of superstition 
are not thus easily eradicated ; its grosser illusions, indeed, may, as we have 
before said, be scattered by the increasing light of science ; but the pt^ncipal 
differenes between a rude and a civilized age, at least as regards xioetical 
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fiction, is tliat the latter req[iiires more skill and plansihility in working up 
the rmUrid than the foimer. The witches of Macbeth are drawn too broadly 
to impose on. the modern spectator, as they probably did on the credulous age 
of Queen Bess ; but the apparition in Job, at the Bodach Glas in TVaverley, is 
shadowed with a dim and mysterious portraiture, that inspires a solemn 
interest sufficient for the purposes of poetiy. The philosophic mind may 
smile with contempt at popular fancies, convinced that the general experience 
of mankind contradicts the existence of apparitions ; that the narratives of 
them are vague and ill authenticated ; that they never or rarely appeal to more 
than one sense, and that the most open to illusion ; that they appear only in 
moments of excitement, and in seasons of solitude and ohscurity ; that they 
come for no explicable purpose, and effect no perceptible result ; and that, 
therefore, they may iu every case be safely imputed to a diseased or a deluded 
imagination. But if, in the midst of these solemn niusings, our philosopher’.s 
caiicflo should chance to go out, it is not ciuite certain that he would continue 
to pursue them with the same stoical serenity. In short, no man is quite so 
much a hero in the dark as in broad daylight, in solitude as in society, in the 
gloom of the churchyard as in the blaze of the drawing-room. The season 
and the place may he such as to oppress the stoutest heart with a mysterious 
awe, which, if not fear, is near akin to it. We read of adventurous travellers, 
who, through a .sleejiless night, have defied the perilous noneiiities of a 
haunted chamber, and the very interest we take in their exidoits proves that 
the superstitious principle is not wholly extinguished in our own bosoms. So, 
indeed, do the mysterious inventions of Mrs. Kadcliffe and her ghostly school ; 
of our own Brown, in a most especial manner ; and Scott, ever anxious to 
exhibit the speculative as well as practical character of his countrymen, has 
more than ouce appealed to the same general principle. Doubtless few in this 
enlightened age are disposed boldly to admit the existence of these spiritual 
phenomena ; but fewer still there are who have not enough of superstitious 
feeling lurking in theii- bosoms for all the purposes of poetical interest. 

Mr. Cunningham’s work consists of four volumes of lyrics, iu a descending 
series from the days of Queen Mary .to our own. The more ancient, after the 
faslxion of Bums aud Ramsay, he has varnished over with a colouring of diction 
that gives greater lustre to their faded beauties, occasionally restoring a muti- 
lated member, which time and oblivion had devoured. Our author’s prose, 
consisting of a copious preface and critical notices, is both florid and pedantic : 
it continually aspires to the vicious aifectation of poetry, and explains tlio 
most common sentiments by a host of -illustrations aud images, thus perpetu- 
ally reminding us of the children’s play of “ What is it like ? ” As a poet, his 
fame has long been established, and the few original pieces which he has intro- 
duced into the present collection have the case aud natural vivacity con- 
spicuous in his former compositions. We will quote one or two, which We 
presume are the least familiar to our readers : — 

“ A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast. 

And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And tends the gallant mast 1 
And tends the gallant mast, iny toys, 

^ ' While, like the eagle flree. 

Away the good ship flies, and lea^’e-s 
Old England on the lea. 

“ 0 for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I hoard a.fair one ciy , 

But give to mo the swelling treeze. 

And wliite waves heaving high ; 


And whit® waves heaving high, my lads," 

The good ship tight and free ; 

The world of waters is our home. 

And merry men ore we. 

" There’s tempest in yon homSd moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners ; 

Thevrind is wakening loud. 

The wind is wakening loud, my boys. 

The lightning flashes free ; 

The hollow oak our palace is. 

Our heritage the sea.”— Vol. iv, p. 208, 

This spirited water-piece, worthy of Camphell, is one evidence among othew 
of the tendency of the present improved condition of the Scottish peasantry to 
expand the beaten circle of poetical topie.s and illustrations. The following 
is as pretty a piece of fairy goasamer as has been spun out of this sceptical 
age 

SONG' OP THE ELPIN MILLER. 

'* Pull merrily rings the millstone round. 

Pull merrily rings the wheel. 

Pull merrily gushes out the grist— 

Come, taste my fragrant moal 

As sends the lift its snowy drift. 

So the meal comes in a shower; 

Work, fairies, fast, for time flies past — 

I hoiTow’d the mill an hour. 

“ The miller he’s a worldly man. 

And maun liae double fee ; 

So draw the sluice of the chizri’s dam. 

And let the stream come free. 

Shout, fairies, shout ! see, gu.shing out, 

The meal comes like a river ; 

The top of tho grain on hill and plain 
Is ours, and shall be ever. 

“ One elf goes chasing the wild bat’s wing, 

And one the white owl’s horn ; 

One hunts tho fox for the white o’ his tail, 

And we winna hae him till morn. 

One idle fay, with the glow-worm’a ray, , 

Buns glimmering 'mang the mosses; 

Another goes tramp wi’ the will-o-wisp’s lamp. 

To light a lad to the lassos. 

“ 0 haste, my brown elf, bring me com 
Prom bonnie Blackwood plains ; 

* Go, gentle fairy, bring mo grain 
Prom green Dalgonar mains ; 

But, pride of a’ at Obsebum ha’. 

Fair is the corn and fatter ; 

Tasite, fairies, taste, a gallauter grist 
Has never been wet with water. 

' " Hilleah ! my hopper is heaped high,; 

Hark to the well-hni® wheefls ! 

They sing for joy ; the dusty nwf 
It clatters and it reels. 
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Haste,elves,andtumyoninoimfc.'iiabum— 

Bring streams that shine like siller ; 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

And I mann grind my meller. 

“Ha .'bravely done, my wanton elves, 

Tliat is a foaming stream ; 

See how the dust from the mill-ee flies. 

And chokes the cold moon-beam. 

Haste, fairies, fleet come baptized feet. 

Come sack and sweep up clean. 

And meet me soon, ere sinks the moon, 

In thy green vale, Dalveen.”—Yol. iv. p. saj". 

The last we can afford is a sweet, amorous effusion, in the best style of tlia 
romantic muse of the Lowlands. It has before found a place in the “Fithsdalo 
and Galloway” collection: 

“ Thou hast vow’d by thy faith, my Jeanie, 

By that pretty white hand of thine, 

And by all the lowing stars ill heaven 
Hiat thou wouldst aye be mine ; 

And. I have sworn by my faith, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart of thine, 

, By all the stars sown thick o’er heaven, 

That thou shall aye be mine. 

“ Foul fa’ the hands wad loose sio bands 
And the heart wad pai-t sic love ; 

But there’s nae hand can loose the band 
But the Anger of Him above. 

Though tbe wee wee cot mann be my biold 
And my clothing e’er sae mean, 

I should lap me up rich in the faulds of love 
Heaven’s armfu’ of my Jean. 

“ Thy white arm wad be a pillow to me 
Par softer than the down, 

And Love wad winnow o’er us his kind, Idnd wings, 

And sweetly we’d sleep and soun’. 

Come here to me, thou lass whom I love, 

Como here and kneel wi’ me, 

The morning is full of the presence of God, 

And I cannot pray hut thee. 

“ The wind i.s sweet amang the new flowers. 

The wee birds sing salt on the tree, 

Our goodraan sits in the boimio sunshine, 

And a blithe old bodie is he ; , 

The Beuk maun be ta’en when he comes hame- 
Wi’ the holie psalmodie. 

And I will speak of thee when I pray, 

And thou matin .speak of me."— Vol. iv. p. 308. 

Our readers may think we have been detained too long by ic humble a 
theme as olcl-.song.s and ballads ; yet a wise man has .said, “ Give me the making 
of the ballads, and I care not who makes the laws of a nation.” Indeed, they 
will not he lightly regarded by those who consider their intiuence on the 
chai-acter of a simple, susceptible people, particularly in a rude age, when 
they constitute the authentic records of national history. Thus the wandering 
minstrel kindles in his unlettered audience a generous emulation of the deeds 
of thiir ancestors, and while he ^gs the bloody feuds of the Zegris and Aben* 


cerrages, tlic Percy and the Douglas, artfully fans the flame of an expiring 
hostuit3’^. Under these animating influences, the ancient Spaniard and the 
Border warrior displayed that stem military enthusiasm which distinguished 
then ahovc every other peasantry in Europe. IJor is this influence altogether 
extinguished in a polite age, when the narrow attachments of feudal servitude 
are ripened into a more expanded patiiotismj the generous principle is 
nourished and invigorated in the patriot hy the simple strains which reconnt 
the honourable toils, the homehred joys, the pastoral adventures, the romantic 
scenery, which have endeared to him the land of his fathers. There is no 
moral ojiuse which operates more strongly in infusing a love of country into 
the mass of the people than the nniou of a national music with popular 
poetry. 

But these prodixctions have an additional value in the eyes of the antiquarian 
to what is derived from their moral or ])olitical iutluence, as the repertory of 
the motley traditions and superstitions that have descended for ages through 
the various races of the North. The researches of modern scholars have <Us- 
covered a surprising afliuity between the ancient Scottish ballad and the Teu- 
tonic, Scandinavian, and even Calmnek romance. Some of the most eminent 
of the old Border legends are almost literal versions of those whi'ch inflamed 
the martial ardour of our Danish ancestors, * A fainter relationship had be- 
ibre been detected between them and Southern and Oriental fable. Thus, in a 
barbarous age, when the nearest provinces of Europe had but a distant inter- 
course with''eaeh other, the electric spark of fancy seems to have run around 
the circle of the remotest i-egions, animating them with the same wild and 
original creations, - 

Even the lore of the nursery may sometimes ascend to as high an antiqrrity. 
The celebrated Whittington and, his Cat can display a Teutonic pedigree of 
more than eight centuries ; Jack, commonly called the Giant Killer, and 
Thomas Thuvib, says an antiquarian writer, “landed in England from tbir 
veiy same keels and wav-ships which conveyed Hengist and Horaa, and Ebba 
the Saxon ; ” and the nursery-maid who chants the friendly monition to tire 
Lady-hird, or narrates the “ fee-faw-fum ” adventure of the carnivorous gianr., 
little thinks she has purloined the stores of Teutonic song and Scandinavian 
niytbology.t The ingenious Blanco White, who, \mdcr tire name of Dohlado, 
lia’s thrown a great liglrt on the character and condition of modem Spain, ha^i 
devoted a chapter to tracing out the genealogies of the games and popular 
pastimes of Iris counti'jr. Something of the same kind might be attempted iu 
tiro untrodden walks of rrtrrsciy literature. Ignorance and youth are satisfied 
at no great coat of invention. The legend of one generation answers, withlittle 
varialiorr, for the next, and, within the precincts of the nursery, obtains that 
rmperialrable existence which has been the vain boast of many a loftier Itoc. 
That the mythology of one age should be abandoned to the JmenUe OaUnet 
of another is* indeed curious. Thus the doctrines most venerated hy man in 
the infancy of society become the sport of infants in an age of civilization, fur- 
nishing n pleasing example' of the progre88_ of the human intellect, and a 
plausible colouring for the dream of perfectibility. 

* Such are “OSie Childe of Elle,” “Catharine and Janfarie," "^Coapatric,'' “'Winie'a 
. Ijuly," &c. 

I " Lady-hird, lady-bird, fly away home, 

Your house is on Are, yonr ohildrea will roam." ^ 

This fragment of a respectable little poem has soothed the Blumbers of the German', 
infant for many ages. The giant who so cunningly scented the “Wood pf an Englishman 
is the counterpart of the personage recorded in the coUeotioa of Icelandic mythology made 
hy Snorro in the thirteenth century.— -Edda, Fahle 23. 
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July, 1825. 

The larger ^lart of the above work is devoted to strictures upon, an article oa 
Italian Marmtive Poetry, rvhicli appeared in October, 1824. The author is an 
eminent Italian teacher at New York. His poetical abilities have been highly- 
applauded in his own countiy, and were rewarded with the office of Caesarean 
poet at tlie court of Vienna, where he acquired new laurels as successor to the 
celebrated Metastasio. His various fortunes in literary and fashionable life 
while in Europe, and the eccentricities of his enthusiastic character, furnish 
many interesting incidents for an autobiography, published by him two yeax'S 
since at New York, and to this we refer those of our readers who are desirous 
of a more intimate acquaintance with the author. 

■ TVe regret that our remarks, which appeared to us abundantly encomiastic 
of Italian letters, and which certainly proceeded from our admiration for them, 
should have given such deep offence to the respectable author of thQ Osseroa- 
zioTbi, as to compel him, although a “veteran” in literature, to aim himself 
against us in defence of his “ calumniated” country. According to him, “we 
judge too lightly of the Italians, and quote as axioms the absurd opinions or 
tlieir insane rivals {accaniti rivali), the French. We conceal some things 
where silence has the a]^pearance 'of malice ; we expose others which common 
generosity should have induced us to conceal ; we are guilty of false and arbi- 
trary accusations, that do a grievous wrong to the most tender and most com- 
passionate of nations ; we are wanting in a decent reverence for the illustrious 
men of his nation ; finally, we pry with the eyes of Argus into the defects ot 
Italian literature, and with one eye only, and that, indeed, half shut {ariche 
qudlo socchiuso), into its particular merits.” It is true, this sour rehulie is 
sweetened once or twice with a compliment to the extent of our knowledge, 
and a “confession that many of our reasonings, facts, and reflections merit the 
gi’atitade of his countrymen; that onr intentions were doubtless generous, 
praiseworthy,” and the like ; hut such vague commendations, besides that they 
‘ ai-e dhectly inconsistent with some of the imputations formerly alleged against 
us, are too thinly scattered over sixty pages of criticism to mitigate very mate- 
rially the se-verity of the censure. The opinions of the author of the Osser- 
vazioni on this subject are undoubtedly entitled to great respect ; but it -ma y 
be questioned whether the excitable temperament usual with his nation, and 
the local partiality which' is common to the individuals of e-v^ry nation, may 
not have led, him sometimes into extravagance and ei-ror. This seems to us 
to- have been the case; and as he has more than once intimated the extreme 
difficulty of^onning a correct estimate of a foreign literature, “ especially ot 
the Italian,” we shall rely exclusively for the support of our opinions on the 
authorities of his own cpxmtrymen, claiming one exception onfy in favour of 

■* “ Alcune Osservazioni 81111’ Artiovilo Quarto publicato nel North American Eeviow;*U 
Mese d'Ottbhre dell’ Anno 1824. Da D. Da Ponte. Nnova-Jorca. Stampatori Gray e 
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the' mdustrious Gitiguone, whose opinions he has himself recommended to 
“the diligent study of all who would form a correct notion of Italian 
literature.”* 

His first, objection is against what he considers the unfair view which we 
exhibited of the influence of Italy on English letters. This influence, we had 
stated, was most perceptible under the reign of Elizabeth, but had gradually 
■declined during the succeeding centuryi and, with a few exceptions, among 
whom we cited Milton and Gray, could not be said to he fairly discerned until 
the commencement of the present age. Our censor is of a different opinion. 
“ Instead of confining Tivmelf’' (he designates ns always by this humble pro- 
noun) “to Milton,” he says, “for which exception I acknovaledge. no olUgation 
to Mm, since few there are wlio were not previously acquainted with it, I would 
have had him acknowledge that many English writere not only loved and 
admired, hut studiously imitated our authors, from the time of Chaucer to that 
of the great Byron ; for the cleared evidence of which it will suffice to read the 
compositions of this last poet, of Milton, and of Gray.” He then censures ns 
for not specifying the obligations which Shakapeare was under to the early 
Italian novelists for the plots of many of his pieces ; “ which silence ” lie 
deems “as little to he commended as would be an attempt to conceal the light, 
the most heautiful prerogative of the sun, from one who had never before seen 
it. And,” he continues, “these facts should, for two reasons, have been espe- 
cially communicated to Americans : first, to animate them more and more to 
study the Italian tongue ; and, secondly, in order not to imitate, by what may 
appear a malicious silence, the example of another nation [the French], who, 
after drawing their intellectual nourishment from us, ha"e tried every method 
of destroying the reputation of their earliest masters.” — Bp. 74-79. 

We have extracted the leading' ideas diffused by the author of the Osservw- 
zioni over half-a-dozen pages. Some of them have at least the merit of novelty, 
Such are not, however, those relating to Chaucer, whom we believe no one 
ever doubted to have found in the Tuscan tongue— the only one of that rude 
age in W'hich 

“ The pure well-head of poesie did dwell" — 

one principal source of his premature inspiration. We acknowledged that the 
same sources nourished the genius of Queen Elizabeth’s writers, among whom 
we particularly cited the names of Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser. And if we 
did not distinguish Shakspearc amid the circle of contemporary dramatists 
whom we confessed to have derived the designs of many of their most popular 
plays from Italian models, it was because we did not think the extent of his 
obligations, amounting to half-a-dozen imperfect skeletons of plots, required 
any such specification ; more especially as several of his great minor contempo- 
raries, as Fletcher, Shirley, and others, made an equally liberal use of the 
same materials. The obligations of Shakspeare, such as liiey were, are, more- 
over, notorious to every one. The author of the Osservazioni expressly dis- 
claims any feelings of gratitude towards us for mentioning those of Milton, be- 
cause they were notorious. It is really very hard to please him. The literary 
enterprise which had been awakened nndor the reign of Elizabeth was in no 
degree diminished under her successor; but the intercourse with Italy, so 
favourable to it at an earlier period, was, for obvious reasons, at an end. A 
Protestant people, but lately separated from, the Churclr of Borne, would not 
deign to resort to what they believed her corrupt fountains for ^he sources of 
instruction. The austerity of the Puritan was yet, more scandalized by the, 
voluptuous beauties of her lighter compositions, and Milton, whose name we 

J Makisognava aver I’anima di Ginguen^, conoscer la lingua ' e la lelteratura Italianfl, 
come Ginguen^, e amar il vero come Gingaend, per sentfra,” See. — Osserwaioni, pp. 115, 116. 
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cited in our article, seems to have been a solitary exception on the records of 
that day, of an eminent English scholar thoroughly iinhued with a relish for 
Italian hitters. , - 

After the days of civil and religions faction had gone by, a new aspect was 
given to things under the brilliant ansspiccs of the Restoration. The French 
language was'at that time in the meridian of its glory. Boileau, with an acute 
hut pedantic taste, had draughted his critical ordinances from the most perfect 
models of classical antiquity. Racine, working on these principles, may be 
said to have put into action the poetic conceptions of his friend Boileau ; and, 
with such a model to illustrate the excellence of his theory, it is not wonder- 
ful that the code of the French legislator, recommended, as it was, too, by the 
patronage of tlie most imposing court in Europe, should have found its -way 
into the rival kingdom, and have superseded there every other foreign in- 
fluence.* It did so. “French criticism,” says Bishop Hurd, speaking of tliis 
period, “has carried it before the Italian with the rest of Europe. This 
dexterou.s people have found meaim to lead the taste, as well set the fashions, 
of their neighbours.” Again ; “The exact but cold Boileau happened to say 
something of the clinquant of Tasso, and the magic of this word, like the re- 
port of Akolfo’s horn in Ariosto, overturned at once the solid and well-built 
foundation of Italian poetry : it became a sort of wmtchword amongthe critics.’' 
Mr. Gilford, whose acquaintance with the ancient literature of his nation en- 
titles him to perfect confidence on this subject, whatever we may be disposed 
to concede to him on some others, in his introduction to Massinger remarks, in 
relation to tins period, that “ criticism, which in a former reign had been 
making no inconsiderable progress under the great ma.sters of Italy, was now 
diverted into a new channel, and only studied under the puny and jejune 
canons of their degenerate followers, the French.” Pope and Addison, the 
legislators of their own and a future age, cannot he exempted from this re- 
proach. The latter conceived and published the most contemptuous opinion 
of the Italians. In a very early paper of the lipectator, bearing his own signa- 
ture (No, 6), he observes, “The finest writers among the modern Italians pn con- 
tradistinction to the ancient Romans] express themselves in such a florid form 
of words, and such tedious circumlocutions, as are used by none but pedants 
in our own countiy, and at the same time fill their writings with such poor ima- 
ginations and conceits as our youths are ashamed of before they have been two 
years at the University.” In the same paper he adds, “ I entirely agree with 
Monsieur Boileau, that one verse of Yirgil is worth all tho tinsel of Tasso.’' 
This is very unequivocal language, and our censor will do us the justice to be- 
lieve that we do not quote it from any “malicious intention,” but simply to 
show what inu.st have been the popular taste, when sentiments like these were 
promulgated by a leading critic of the day, in tlio most important and widely- 
circulated journal in tho kingdom.^ 

In conformity with this anti-Italian spirit, we find that no translation of 
Ariosto vras attempted subsequent to the very imperfect one by Harringtou in 
Elizabeth’s time. In the reign of George tlie Second a new version was pub- 
lished by one Huggins. In his preface he observes, “After this vrork was 

* Boiloau’s sagacity in fully appreciating the merits of Ph^:dre and of Atliaiie, and 
independence in SKpporting them against tho fashionable factions 07 tlie day, arc well 
known. But he conferred a still greater obligation on his friend. Racine the younger tells 
us that “his fatlier, in his youth, was given to a vicious taste (coneetti), and that Boileau led 
him back to fSiture, and taught him to rhyme with labour (rimer difficilemeni ). " 

+ Addison tells us, in an early number of the “Spectator," that three thousand copies 
were daily di.stributed ; and Chalmers somewhere remarks, tliat tliis circulation was altei’- 
ward increased to fourteen thousand; an amount, in proportion to the numerical population 
and intellectual culture Of that day, very far superior to that of the most popular journals 
at the present time. • ■ • ■ ' . , 
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iprctty far advanced, I was informed there had been a translation published iu 
the reign of Elizabeth, and dedicated to that ^[neen ; whereupon 1 requested a 
friend to obtain a sight of that book, for it is, it seems, very scarce, and the 
•glorious original much more so in this country.” Huggins was a learned 
scholar, although he made a bad translation. Yet it seems he had never met 
with, or even heard of the version of his predecessor Harrington, But, 
without encumbering ourselves with authorities, a glance at the compositions 
of the period in question would show how feeble are the pretensions of au 
Italian influence, and we are curious to know what important names, or pro- 
ductions, or charact(?ristioR can be cited by the autKor of the Osssrva^imi iu 
sxipport of it. Dryden, whom he has objected to us, versified, it is true, three 
of lus Fables from Boccaccio; bixt this brief effort is the only evidence we 
•can re('al], iu the multitude of his miscellaneous writings, of a respect for 
Italian letters, and he is well known to have powerfully contributed to the 
introduction of a French taste in the drama. The only exception which 
occurs to our general remark is that afforded by the Metaphysicjil School of 
Poets, wlxosp, vicious propensities have been referred by Dr. Johnson to Marini 
and hi.s followers. But as au ancient English model for this affectation may 
be found in Donne, and as the Doctor was not prodigal of golden opinions 
towards Italy, we will not urge upon our opponent what may be deemed an 
ungenerous, perhaps an unjust imputation. The same indifierence appears to 
have lasted the greater portion of the eighteenth century, and with few 
exceptions, enumerated in our former article, the Tuscan spring seems to have 
been almost hermetically sealed against the English scholar. The increasing 
thirst for every variety of intellectual nourishment in our age has again invited 
to these early sources, and while every .modern tongue has been anxiously 
explored by the diligence of critics, the Italian has had the good fortune to 
bo more widely and more successfully cultivated than at any former period. 

We should apologise to our readers for afflicting them with so much 
commonplace detail, hut we know no other way of rebutting the charge, 
which, according to the author of the Osservazioni, might he imputed to us, 
of a “malicious .silence” in our account of the influence of Italian letters in 
England. 

But if we have oflended by saying too little on the preceding head, we 
have given equal offence on another occasion by saying too much ; our anta- 
gonist attacks ua from such opposite quarters that we hardly know where to 
expect him. We had spoken, and in terms of censure, of Boileau’s celebrated 
sarcasm upon Tasso r and we had added that, notwithstanding an affected 
change of opinion, “he adhered until the time of his death to his oridnal 
hnresv,” “As much,” says our censor, “as it would Irave been desirable in 
him [the revic.wer] to have spoken on those other matters, so it would hafe 
been equally proper to have , suppressed all that Boileau wrote upon Tasso, 
together with the remarks made by him in the latter part of his life, as 
having a tendency to prejudice unfavourably the minds of such as had not 
before heard them. Hor shoxtld he Ixave coldly styled it his ‘original heresy 
but he should have said that, in spite of all the heresies of Boileau and all ■ 
the blunders of Voltaire, the Jerusc^em has been regarded for, more than two 
centuries and a h&lf, and will be regarded, as long as the eartli*has motion, by ' 
all the nations of the civilized world, as the most noble, most magnificent, | 
most sublime epic ;^roduccd for more than eighteen centmies ; thiij: this con- ’ 
sent a^d this duration of its splendour are the strongest and most authentic . ' 
seal of its incontrovertible meiit ; that this unlucky clinqumt, that defaces 
at mosta hundred verses of this poem, and which, iu fact, is nothing but an 
excess of overwrought beauty, is hut the merest flaw in a modutain of 
diamonds ; that 'Idmse hundred verses are compensated by more than tlyroe 
Ihrousiind, in whicli are displayed all the perfection, grace, learning, eloqueime. 
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and colouring of the loftiest poetry.” In the same swell of commendation 
the author proceeds for half a page farther. We know not what inadvertence 
on our part can have made it necessary, byway of reproof to us, to pour upon 
Tasso’s head such a pelting of pitiless panegyric. _ Among all the Italian 
poets, there is no one for whom we have ever felt so sincere a veneration, after 

"Quel sigDcr deir alt, issimo canto 
Ohe sovra gli altri, com’ aquila vola," 

as for Tasso. In some respects he is even superior to Dante, His writings 
are illustrated by a purer morality, as his heart was penetrated with a more 
genuine spirit of Ohristianity. Oppression, under which they both suffered 
the greater part of their lives, wrought a very different effect upon the gentle 
character of Tasso and the vindictive piissions of the Ghibelline. The religious 
wars of Jerusalem, exhibiting the triumphs of the Christian chivalry, were a 
subject peculiarly adapted to the character of the poet, who united the 
qualities of an accomplished knight with the most unaffected piety. The 
vulgar distich, popular in his day with the common people of Perrai’a, is a 
homely but unsuspicious testimony to his opposite virtues,* His greatest 
fault was an ill -regulated sensibility, and his greatest misfortune was to have 
been thrown among iieople who knew not how to compassionate the infirmities 
of genius. In contemplating suck a character, one may, without affectation, 
feel a disposition to draw a veil over the few imperfections that tarnished it, 
and in our notice of it, expanded into a dozen pages, there are certainly not 
the same number of lines devoted to his defects, and those exclusively of a 
literary nature. This is hut a moderate allowance for the transgi’essions of 
any man ; yet, according to Mr. Da Ponte, “ we close our eyes against the 
merits of his countrymen, and pry with those of Argus into their defects.” 

But why are we to he debarred the freedom of criticism en^joyed even by the 
Italians themselves ? To read the Osservazioni, one would conclude that 
Tasso, from his first appearance, had united all suffrages in his favour ; that, 
by unanimous acclamation, his poem had been placed at the head of all the 

g oics of the last eighteen centuries, and that the only voice raised against him 
ad sprung from the petty rivalries of French criticism, from which source we 
are more than once complimented with haraig recruited our own forces. 
Does our author reckon for nothing the reception with which the first academy 
in Italy greeted the leruscdem on its' inferodnetion into the world, when they 
would have smothered it with the kindness of their criticism ? Or the volumes' 
of caustic commentary by the celebrated Galileo, almost every line of which, 
is a satire ? Or, to descend t6 a later period, when the lapse of more than a 
century may be supposed' to have rectified the caprice of coutemporary 
judgments, may we not shelter ourselves under the authorities of Andresjt 
whose favourable notice of Italian letters onr author cites with deference ; 
of Metastasio, the avowed admirer and eulogist of Tasso ; t of Gravina, whose 

* “ Colla penna e ooUa spada, 

Nossnn val quanto Torquato.” 

This elegant couplet was made in consequence of a victory obtained by Tasso over three 
cavaliers, who tretfSherously attacked him in one of the public squafes of Ferrara. His 
skill in fencing is notorious, and his passion for it is also betrayed by the frequent,, 
circumstanti^, and masterly pictures of it in his " Jerusalem." See, in particular, the 
mortal combat between Tanered and Argante, can. xix:., where all the evolutions of the art. 
are depicted 'tvi'th the accuracy of a professed sword-player. In the same manner, the 
numerous and animated allusions to field-sports betray the favourite pastime of the author, 
of Waverley; and the falcon, the peipetual subject of illustration and simile in the 
“■Oivlua Oommedia,” might lead us to suspect a similar predilection in Dante, 
t Dell’ Orilgiue, *c., d’ Ogni Lett., tom. Iv. p, 260. ... 

t Opere Posbume di Met^tasio, tom. lit p. 80. 
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pMlosopilical treatise oxi the principles of poeta-y, a work of great anthoiity in 
his own conntry, exhibits the most nngi-ateful irony on the literary pre- 
tensions of Tasso, almost refusing to him the title of a poet.* 

But, to proceed no farther, we may abide by the solid judgment of Ginguene, 
that second Daniel, whose opinions we are advised most strenuously “ to study 
and to meditate.” “As to florid images, frivolous thoughts, affected turns, 
conceits, and jmx de mots, they are to he found in greater abundance in 
Tasso’s i)oem than is commonly imagined. The enumeration of them would 
be long, if one should run over the JerusaUm, and cite all that could be 
rlassed under one or other of these heads, &c. Let us content ourselves with 
a few examples.” Ho then devotes ten pages to these few examples (our author 
is indignant that we .should have bestowed as many lines), and closes with 
this sensible reflection: — “I have not promised a blind faith in the writers I 
admire the most ; I have not promised it to Boileau, I have not promised it 
to Tasso ; and in literature we all owe our faith and homage to the eternal 
laws of truth, of nature, and of tai3te.”+ 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsibility, we had stated 
in our controverted article that “the affectations imputed to hi m were to be 
traced to a much more remote origin ; ” that “ Petrarch’s best •productions 
were stained with them, as were those of preceding poets, and that 'they seemed 
to have flowed directly from the Proven^ale, the fountain of Italian lyric 
poetry.” This transfer of the sins of one poet to the door of another is not a 
whit more to the approbation of our censor, and he not only flatly denies the 
trutli of our remark, as applied to “Petrarch’s best productions,” but gravely 
pronounces it “one of the most solemn, the most horrible literary blasphemies 
that ever proceeded from the tongue or pen of mortal! ”J “I maintain,” 
says he, “that not one of those that are truly Petrarch’s best productions, 
aiid there are very_ many, can be accused of such a defect ; let hut the critic 

S oint me out a single affected or vicious expression in the three patriotic 
anzoni, or in the Chian fr&sclw c dolci axgue, or in the Tre Sorelle,” &c. (he 
names several others), “ or, in truth, in any of the rest, excepting one or two 
only.” He then recommends to us that, “instead of hunting out the errors 
and blemishes of these masters of onr in'tellects, and occupying ourselves ■with 
unjust and unprofitable criticism, we should throw over them the mantle of 
gratitude, and recompense them with our eulogiums and applause.” In con- 
formity with which, the author proceeds to pour out his grateful tribute on 
the head of the ancient laureate for two pages farther, hut which, as not 
material to the argument, we must omit. 

We know no better way of answering all this than by taking up the gauntlet 
thrown down to us, and we are obliged to him for ^'ving us the means of 
bringing the matter to so speedy an issue. We -will take one of the first 
Oanzoni, of which he has challenged _ our scratiny. It is in Petrarch’s best 
manner, and forms the first of a series, which has received kut ' the 

title of the Three Sisters {Tre Sorelle). It is indited to his mistress’s eyes, 
and the first stanza contains a beautiful invocation, to these sources of a lover’s 
inspiration ; hut in the second we find him relapsing into the genuine 
Proven^ale heresy — 

“ When I become snm before their iwming rayt," 

, i i Your noble pride 

Is perhaps offended ■with my . ■nnworthtness. % 

Oh ! if this my apprehension ^ 


* EagionPoetica, pp. 161, 162. t Tom. v. pp. 368, 378. 

t “'Dird essero questa una delle pii aolenni, delle ptff orribili letterarie Tbestemmie, che 
sift state mai proiifmziata o scritta da lingua o penna mortale.”— P. 94. • 
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and colouring of the loftiest poetry.” In the same swell of commendation 
the author proceeds for half a page farther. We know not what inadvertence 
on our part can have made it necessary, by way of reproof to us, to pour upon 
Tasso’s head such a’ pelting of pitiless panegyric. Among all the Italian 
poets, there is no one for whom we have ever felt so sincere a veneration, after 

“Quel signer dell' altissimo canto 
Che sovra gli aJtri, com’ aquila vola,” 

as for Tasso. In some respects he is even superior to Dante. His writings 
are illustrated by a purer morality, as bis heart was penetrated with a more 

f ermine spirit of Christianity. Oppression, under which they both suflerccl 
fie greater part of their lives, wrought a very different effect upon the gentle 
character of Tasso and the vindictive passions of the Ghibelline. The religious 
wars of Jerusalem, exhibiting the triumphs of the Chi'istian chivalry, wore a 
subject peculiarly adapted to the character of the poet, who united the 
qualities of an accomplished Imight with the most unaffected piety. The 
vulgar distich, popular in his day with the common people of Ferrara, is a 
homely but unsuspicious testinaony to his opposite virtues.* His greatest 
fault was an ill-regulated seu.sibility, and his greatest misfortune was to have 
been thrown among people who knew not how to compassionate the infirmities 
of genius. In coutemplating such a character, one may, without affectation, 
feel a disposition to draw a veil over the few imperfections that tarnished it, 
and in our notice of it, expanded into a dozen pages, there are certainly not 
the same number of lines devoted to his defects, and tho.?a exclusively of a 
literary nature. This is hut a moderate allowance for the transgressions of. 
any man ; yet, according to Mr. Da Ponte, “ we close our eyes against the 
merits of his countrymen, and pry with those of Argus into their defects.” 

But why are we to be deban'ed the freedom of criticism enjoyed oven by tbe 
Itdians themselves ? To read the Osservazioni, one would conclude that 
Tasso, from his first appearance, had united all suffrages in his favour ; that, 
by unanimous acclamation, his poem had been placed at the head of all the 
epics of the last eighteen centuries, and that the only voice raised against him 
had sprung from the petty rivalries of French criticism, from which source we 
are more than once complimented with having recruited bur own forces. 
Does our author reckon for nothing the reception with which the first academy 
in Italy greeted the Je/msaUm on its introduction into the world, when they 
would have smothered it with the kindness of their criticism ? Or the volumes 
of caustic commentary by' the celebrated Galileo, almost every line of which, 
is a satfre ? Or, to descend to a later period, when the lapse of more than a 
century may be supposed' to have rectified the caprice pf contemporary 
judgments, may we not shelter ourselves under the authorities of Andres, t 
whose favourable notice of Italian letters our author cites with deference ; 
of Metastasio, the avowed admirer and eulogist of Tasso ; t of Gravina, whose 

* “CollapennaecoUaspada, 

Nessun val quanto Torquato.” 

This elegant couplet was made iu consequence of a victory obtained by Tasso over three 
cavaliei’s, who treSbherously attacked Mm in one of the public squafes of Ferrara. His 
skill iu fencing is notorious, and Ms passion for it is also betrayed by the frequent, 
circumstantitd, and masterly pictures of it in Ms “Jerusalem.” See, iu particular, the 
mortal combfl between Tanored and Argant6,'oan. xix., whore all the evolutions of the art 
are depicted with the accuracy of a professed sword-player. In the same manner, the 
numerous and animated allusions to field-sports betray the favourite pastime of the author 
of Waverley; and the falcon, the perpetual subject of illustration and simile in tbe 
“■Divina Commedia," mijght lead us to suspect a similar predilection in Dante, 
t pen,’ Oiigine, &c., d’Ognl Ijefct., tom. iv, p. 2B0. ^ 

% Opere Postume di Metastasio, tom. Hi. p. 80. 
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phiiosopliical ireatise on the principles of poetry, a work of great authority in 
iris own country, exhibits the most un^ateful irony on the literary pre- 
tensions of Tasso, almost refusing to him the title of a poet,* 

But, to proceed no farther, we may abide by the solid judgment of G-inguene, 
that second Daniel, whose opinions we are advised most strenuously “ to study 
and to meditate.” “ As to florid images, frivolous thoughts, affected turms, 
conceits, and jeux da mots, they are to he found in greater abundance in 
Tasso’s poem than is commonly imagined. The enumeration of them would 
be long, if one should run over the Jentsalem, and cite all that cotdd he 
f lassed under one or other of these heads, &c. Let us content ourselves with 
a few examples.” Ho then devotes ten pages to these few examples (our author 
is indignant thiit, we should have bestowed as many lines), and closes with 
This sensible reflection : — “ I have not promised a blind faith in the writers I 
admire the most ; I have not promised it to Boileau, I have not promised it 
to Tasso; and in literature we all owe our faith and homage to the eternal 
Jaws of truth, of nature, and of taste. 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsibility, we had stated 
in our controverted article that “the affectations imputed to Mm were to he 
traced to a much more remote origin ; ” that “ Petrarch’s best productions 
were stained with them, as were those of preceding poets, and that they seemed 
to have flowed directly from the Proven^ale, the fountain of Italian lyric 
poetry.” This transfer of the sins of one poet to the door of another is not a 
whit more to the approbation of our censor, and he not only flatly denies the 
truth of our remark, as applied to “Petrarch’s best productions,” but gravely 
pronounces it “one of the most solemn, the most horrible literary blasphemies 
that over proceeded from the tongue or pen of mortal! ”J “I maintain,” 
says he, “that not one of those that are truly Petrarch’s best productions, 
aiid there are very many, can he accused of such a defect ; let hut the critic 

S oint me out a single affected or vicious expression in the three patriotic 
anzoni, or in the Ohiare frmhe e dol&i aegue, or in the Tre Sot die,” &c. (he 
names sevei'al others), “ or, in truth, in any of the rest, excepting one or two 
only.” He then recommends to us that, “instead of hunting out the errors 
and blemishes of these masters of our intellects, and occupying ourselves with 
unjust and unprofitable criticism, we should throw over them the mantle of 
gratitude, and recompense them with our eulogiums and applause.” In con- 
formity with wlrich, the author proceeds to pour out his fateful tribute on 
the head of the ancient laureate for two pages farther, but which, as not 
material to the argument, we must omit. 

We know no better way of answering all tMs than by taking up the gauntlet 
thrown down to us, and we are obliged to him. for Mving us the means of 
bringing the matter to so speedy an issue. We will take one of the first 
Canzoni, of which he has challenged our. scmtiliy. It is in Petrarch’s best 
, manner, and forms the first of a series, which, has received kcit’ the 

' title of the Three Sisters {Tre SorelU). It is indited to his mistress’s eyes, 
and the first stanza contains a beautiful invocation to these sources of a lover’s , 
inspiration ; hut in the second we find him relapsing into the genuine 
Proven9ale heresy : — 

; “ When I become snow before tbeir imming roj«,* 

Your noble pride 

Is perhaps offended with my ■anworthinesB. H 

Oh ! if this my apprehension : ^ H 


* Eagion Poetica, pp. 161, 162. t Tom. v. pp. 368, 378. 

t '•"■Bird essere questa una delle pid solenni, deJle piA onibili letterarie bestemmie, che 
sia state mai pronUmziata o soritita da lingua o pemaa mortale,”—?. 94* 
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Should not temper the flam thai consumes me, 

Happy should I be to dissolve, since iu their presence 
It ia dearer to me to die than to live without them. 

Then, that I do not 

Being so frail an object, before so jjotcjit a j?re, * 

It is not ray own strength which saves me from it, 

But principally fear, 

■Which migeals the blood wandering through my veins, 

And mends the heart tliat it may twra a long time.” * 

parade of cold conceits, of fire and snow, thawing and 
freezing, is extracted, he it observed, from one of those choice productions 
■which IS recommended as without a blemish ; indeed, not only is it one of the 
hest, but it was esteemed hj Petrarch himself, together with its two sister 
odes' the very best of his lyrical pieces, and the decision of the poet has been 
ratified by posterity. Let 'it not be objected that the spirit of an ode must 
necessarily evaporate in a prose translation. The ideas may ho faithfully 
transcribed, ana we would submit it to the most ordinary taste whether ideas 
like those above quoted can ever be ennobled by any artifice of expression. 

'Wq think the preceding extract from one of the “hest of Petrarch’s compo- 
sitions ” may sufficiently vindicate- xis from the imputation of unprecedented 
“blasphemy” on his poetical character ; hut, lest an appeal be again made, 
on the ground of a diversity in national taste, we will endeavour to fortify our 
feeble judgment with one or two authorities among his own countrymen, whom 
Mr, Da Ponte may ho more inclined to admit. 

The Italians have exceeded every other people in the grateful tribute of 
comraeutaries which they have paid to the Avntings of their eminent men ; 
some of these are of extraordinary value, especially in verbal criticism, while 
many more, by the contrary lights which they shed over the path of the 
scholar, serve rather to perplex than to enlighten it.+ Tassoni and Muratori 
are accounted among the best of Petrarch’ -s numerous commentators, and the 
latter, in particidar, has discriminated his poetical character with as much 
independenca as feeling. Wo cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from 
Muratori’s preface, as exceedingly pertinent to our present purpose: “Who, 

■»“ Ijiiaudo agll, anleuti 1*^1 neve divegno ; 

Vostro gentile srtegno 

VorSB fV alTor mla indegnitate offende. 

0, se qnosta temenza 

■Non teraprasse 1’ arsuva die m' incen.de ; 

Beato venir men 1 che 'll lor pre.senza 
M' ^ piA caro il raorir, che 'I viver senza. 

1 Bunque ch’ i’ non mi sfaocia. 

Si frale oggfitto a si possente foeo, ' • 

Non 6 proprio valor, che me ne scampi ; 

► Ma la paura un poco, 

Che 1 sangue vago per le veno agghiaccia, 

Bisalda ’1 cor, porch6 piA tempo awampi," ' ■ 

Cawone vii., ntlV JSdixione di JifuratorL 

+ A single ode has -furnished a repost for a volume. The number of Petrarch’s commenta- 
tors is incredible ; no less than a dozen of the most eminent Italian scholars have bee* 
occupied with a#biotations upon him at the same time. Bante has been equally fortunate. 

noble Florentine projected an edition of a hundred volumes for the hundred cantos of the 
‘‘Commodia,” which should embrace the uifferent illu.strationa. One of the latest of the 
fraternity, Biagioli, in an edition of Dante published at Parts, ISIS, not only claims for Ms 
master a foreknowledge of the existence of America, but of the celebrated Uarveian dis- 
covery of the ciroulatioiL of the blood-!— -Tom. i. p, 18, note. After thiSj one may feel }m» 
surpris^ht the bulk of these commentasioa. . ’ 


I beg to ask, is so pedantic, so blind an adtairer of Petrarch, that he will 
prettftid that no defects arc to be found in his verses, or, being found, will 
desire they should he respected with a rcligiotbs silence t Whatever may be onr 
rule in regard to moral defects, there can be no doubt that in those of art 
and science the public interest requires that truth should be openly unveiled, 
since it is important that all should distinguish the beautiful from the bad, 
int -order to imitate the one and to avoid the other.”* In the same tone 
speaks 'J'iraboschi (tom. v, p. 474). Yet more to the purpose is an observation 
of the Abbe Denina upon Petrarch, “who,” says he, “not only in his more 
ordinary sonnets affords obvious example^ of afectation and coldness, but in 
liis most tender and most heautiful compositions approaches the c(niceited and 
inllated stylo of which I am now speaking.” + And the “ impartial Ginguene,” 
a name wo love to quote, confesses that “ Petrarch could not deny himself 
those puerile antitheses of cold and heat, of ice and flames, which occasionally 
disfgtcre his most interesting and most agreeable pieces." J It would be easy to 
marshal many other authorities of equal weight in oxrr defence, but obviously 
superfluous, since those we have adduced are quite competent to our vindica- 
tion from the reproach, somewhat severe, of having uttered “the most horriblo 
blasphemy which ever proceeded from the pen of mortal.” 

The age of Petrarch, like that of Shakspeare, must be accountable for- his • 
defects, and in this manner we may justify the character of the poet where we 
cannot that of his compositions. The Provengale, the most polished European 
dialect of the Middle Ages, had reached its Ia.ff perfection before the foni fceenth 
century. Its poetiy, chiefly amatory and lyrical, may be considei'ed as the 
homage offered by the high-bred cavaliers of that day at the shrine of beauty, 
and, of whatever value for its literary execution, is interesting for the beautiful 
grace it diffuses over the iron age of chivalry. It wa.s, as we have said, princi- 
pally devoted to love ; those who did not feel could at least affect the tender 
jiaKsion -; and hence the influx of subtle metaphors aud frigid conceits, tlmt 
give a meretricious brilliancy to most of the Proveu?ale poetry. The fathers 
of Italian verse, Guido, Cino, &c., seduced by the iashion of the period, clothed 
their own more natural sentiments in the same vicious forms of expression ; 
even Dante, in his admiration, often avowed, for the Troubadotii's, could not 
bo wholly insensible to their influence ; but the less austere Petrarch, both 
from constitutional temperament and the accidental circumstances of his situa- 
tion, was more deeply affected by them. In the first place, a pertinacious 
.'U.tachment to a mistress whose heart was never warmed, although her vanity 
may have been gratified by the adulation of the finest poet of the age, seems 
to have maintained an inexplicable control over his affections, or his fancy, 
during the greater portion of his life. In the amatory poetry of the ancients, 
polluted with coarse and licentious images, he could Jind no model for the 
expression of this sublimated passion. But the ' Platonic theory of love had 
been imported into Italy by the fathers of the Church, and Petrarch, better 
schooled in ancient learning than any of his contemporaries, 'became early 
enamoured of the speculative doctrines of the Greek philosophy. To this , 
source he was indebted for those abstractions aud visionary ecstasies which 
sometimes give a generous elevation, but very often throw a cloud over his 
conceptions. Jfnd again, an intimate familiarity with the^Provengale poetry 
was the natural consequence of his residence in the south of France. There, 
too, he must often liave been a spectator at those metaphysical disputation.s in 
the courts of love, which exhibited the same ambition of metd|)nor, studied 
antithesis, and hyperbole, as the written compositions of Provence. To all^ 
these causes may be referred those defects which, under favour he it spoken, 

* Le Rime <ii V. Potrarca; con le Os.servazioni di Tassoni, Miizio, e Muratori. Pref., p ix. 

1 Vicende della iStteralura, tom. ii. p. 55. Hist. Lit., tom. ii. p*560. 
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occasionally offend ns, even “in liis most perfect coiniiositions.” The rich 
finish which Petrarch gave to the Tuscan idiom has perpetuated these defects 
in the poetry of his country. Ded^ exemplar vitiis imitaUlc. His beauties 
were inimitable, but to copy his errors was in some measure to tread in his 
footsteps, and a servile race of followers sprang up in Italy, who, under th<> 
emphatic name of Petrarehists, have been the object of derision or applause, 
as a good or a bad taste predominated in their country, 'Wai-ton, witli appa- 
rent justice, refers to the same source some of the early corruptions in English 
poetry ; and Petrarch— wo hope it is not “ blasphemy ” to say it— becomes, 
by the very predominance of his genius, eminently responsible for the hu- 
purities of diction which disfigure some of the best productions both in 
English literature and his own. 

"We trust that the free manner in which W'c have spoken will not he set down 
by the author of the Osseruasiom to a malicious desire of “ calumniating” the 
literature of his country. "We have been necessarily led to it in vindication 
of our former assertions. After an interval of nearly five centuries, the dis- 
passionate voice of posterity has awarded to Petrarch the exact measure of 
censure and applause, We have hut repeated their judgment l:To one of the 
illustrious triumvirate of the fomteenth century can pretend to have possessed 
so gi'eat an influence over his o-\vn age and over posterity. Dante, sacriiiced hy 
a faction, was, as he pathetically complains, a wandering mendicant in a land 
of strangem ; Boccaccio, with the interval of a few years in the meridian of his 
life, passed from the gaiety of a court to the seclusion of a cloister ; but 
Petrarch, the friend, the minister of princes, devoted, during the whole of his 
long cai'eer, his wealth, his wide authority, and his talents, to the generous 
cause of philosophy and letters. He was rmwearied iir his researches after 
ancient manuscripts, and from the most remote corners of Italy, from the ob- 
scure recesses of churches and monasteries, he j)ainfully collected the moulder- 
ing treasures of antiquity. Many of them he copied with his own hand — 
among the rest, all the works of Cicero ; and his beautiful transcrip>t of tlu; 
epistles of the Homan orator is still preserved in the Laurentian library at 
Plorence. In his numerous Latin compositions he aspired to revive the purity 
and elegance of the Augustan age, and, if he did not altogether succeed in the 
attempt, he may claim the merit of having opened the soil for the more suc- 
cessful cultivation of later Italian scholars. ^ . 

His own efforts, and the generous impulse whidr his example communicated 
to his age, have justly entitled him to he considered the restorer of classical 
leaining. His greatest glory, however, is derived from the spirit of life which 
he breathed into modem letters. Dante had fortified the Tuscan idiom with 
the vigour and severe simplicity of an ancient language, hut the graceful 
genius of Petrarch was wanting to ripen it into that harmony of numbor.s 
which has made it tire most musical of modem dialects. Hi.s knowledge of the 
Proven^ale enabled him to enrich his native tongue with many foreign beau- 
ties ; his exquisite ear disposed him to refuse all but the mo.st melodious coni- 
' binations ; and, at the distance of five himdred years, not a word in him has 
become obsolete, not a phrase too quaint to he used. Voltaire has grassed the 
same high eulogium upon Pascal ; but Pascal lived three centuries later than 
Petrarch. It woifid be difficult to point out the writer who fo far fixed tlie 
eirea urepoevra ; wc certainly could not assign an earlier period than the com- 
mencement the last century. Petrarch’s brilliant success in the Itdian led 
*,to most important consequences all over Europe by the evidence which it 
afforded of the capacities of a modern tongue. He relied, Jiowever, for his 
fttture fame on his elaborate Latin composition.?, and, while he dedicated these 
to men of the highe.st rank, he gave away his Italian lyrics to ballad-mongers 
to he chanted about the streets for their own profit. His contemporaries 
authorized this judgment, and it was for his Latin eclogues,''^nd his epic on 



Scipio Africanus, tliat Ixe reeeired the laurel wreath of poetry in the Capitol. 
But nature must eventually prevail over the deeisions of pedantry or fashion. 
By one of those fluctuations, not very uncommon in the mstory of letters, the 
author of the Latin Africa is now known only as the lover of Laura and the 
father of Italian song. 

We have been led into this long, we fear tedious, exposition of the character 
of Petrarch, partly from the desire of defending the justice of our former 
criticism against the heavy imputations of th^' author of the Osscrvasioni, and 
partly from reluctance to dwell only on the dark side of a picture so brilliant 
as that of the laureate who, in a barbarous age, with 

“ Hia rlietorike so swete 
Enluminid all Itaile of poetrie.” 

Our limits will compel us to pass lightly over some less important strictures 
of our author. 

About the middle of the last century, a bitter controversy arose between 
Tiraboschi and Lampillas, a learned but intemperate Spaniard, respecting 
which of their two nations had the best claim to the reproach of having 
corrupted the other’s literature in the sixteenth century. In alluding to it, 
we had remarked that “ the Italian had the better of bis adversary in temper, 
if not in a,rgiiment.” The author of the Osscrvazioni styles this ”a diy and 
dogmatic decision, which so much displeased a certain Italian lelterato that he 
had promised him a confutation of it.” We know not who the indignant 
letterato may he whose thunder has been so long hanging over us, but we must 
say that, so far from a “ dogmatic decision,” if ever we made a circumspect 
remark in our lives, this was one. As far as it went, it was complimentary to 
the Italians ; for the rest, we waived aU discussion of the merits of the con- 
troversy, both because it was impertinent to our subject, and because we were 
not sufficiently instructed in the details to go into it. One or two reflections, 
however, we may now add. The relative position of Italy and Spain, political 
and literary, makes it highly probable that the predominant influence, of what- 
ever kind it may have been, proceeded from Italy. 1, She had matured her 
literature to a high perfection, while that of every other nation was in its 
infancy, and she was, of course, much more likely to communicate than to 
receive impressions. 2. Her political relations mth Spain were such as par- 
ticularly to increase this probability in reference to her. The occupation of an 
insignificant corner of her own territory (for Naples was very insignificant in 
every litej’ary aspect) by the house of Aragon opened an obvious .shaiinel for 
the transmission of her opinions into the sister kingdom. 3. Anyone, even an 
Italian, at all instructed in the Spanish literature, will admit that this actually 
did happen in the reign of Charles the Fifth, the golden age of Italy; that 
not only, indeed, the latter country influenced, but changed the whole com- 
plexion of Spanish letters, establishing through the intervention of her high- 
priests, Boscan and Garcilaso, what is universally recognized under the name 
of an Italian school. This was an era of good taste ; hut when, only fifty years ^ 
later, both languages were overrun with those deplorable affectations wmeh, in 
Italy particularly, have made the very name of the century (sdeento) a term of 
reproach, it w^ild seem probable that the same country, wI|joh but so short a 
time before bad possessed so direct an influence over the other, should through 
the same channels have diffused the poison with which its own literature was 
infected. As Marini and Gongora, however, the reputed foanders of the 
schbol, were contemporaries, it is extremely difficult to adjust the precise* 
claims of either to the melancholy credit of originality, and, after all, the 
question to foreigners can bo ouc of little interest or importance. 

Much curiosity has existed respecting the source of those affectations which, 
at different perbds, have tainted the modern langu*|£e3 of Europe. ^ Eaeh 
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nation is ambitious of tracing them to a foreign origin, and all nave, at 
some period or other, agreed to find this in Italy. From this quarter the 
French critics derive their style pr6eiei(X, which disappeared before the satire 
of Molifere, and Boileau ; from this the English derive their nnataphysical 
sdiool of Cowley ; and the mltismo, of which we have been speaking, whidi 
Lope and Quevedo condemned by precept, but authorized by example, is 
referred, by the Spaniards to the same source. The early celebrity of 
Petrai’ch and his vicious imitatoVB may afford a specious justification of all 
this ; ])ur a generous criticism may perhaps be excused in referring them i n a 
more ancient origin. The Proven?ale for three- centuries was the most ])oi)uiar„ 
and, as we have before said, the most polished dialect in Europe. The lan- 
guage of the people all along the fertile coasts of the Mediterranean, it was als > 
the language of poetry in most of the polite courts in Europe ; in tlio.se of Tou- 
iouse, Provence, Sicily, and of several in Italy ; it reached its highest perfection 
under the Spanish nobles of Aragon ; it passed into England in the twelfth 
<-entury w'ith the dowry of EieaiJor of G-iiienne and Poictou ; even kiug.s did 
not disdain to cultivate it, and the lion-hearted lliohard, if report be true, 
|•oul^l embellish the rude virtues of chivalry with the milder glories of a Trou- 
hadour.* When this precocious dialect had become extinct, its iiilliience still 
n.-mained. The early Italian poets gave a sort of classical sanction to its- 
delects ; but while tludr genius may tlm.s, with justice, he accused of scattering 
Iho seeds of corruption, the soil must be confe.ssed to have been universally 
prepared for lihoir reception at a more remote period. ■ ■ 

Thus the metaphysical conceits of Cowley’s school, which Dr. Johnson has 
referred to Marini, may be traced through the poetry of Donne, of Slinkspcare 
and his contemporaries, of Surrey, "Wyatt, and Cliaucer, up to the fugitive 
pieces of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which have been redeemed 
from oblivion by the diligence of the antiquarian. In the same manner the 
. religious and amatory poetry of Spain at the close of the thirteenth century, as 
^exhibited in their Gcmcioneros, displays the same subtleties and barbaric taste- 
"m ornament from -which few of her writer.?, even in the riper seasuii of her 
literature, have been wholly uncontainiuated. Perhaps the jtevversities of 
Voiture and of Sender y- may find as remote a genealogy in France. The cor- 
luptions of the Pleiades may afford one link in the chain, and any one who has 
leisure might verify onr suggestions. Almost every modern literature seems to 
have contained, in its earliest germ.?, an active principle of corruption. The 
perpetual lapses into barbarism have at times triumphed over all eiforts of 
sober criticism ; and the perversion of intellect for the greater part of a century, 
may furnish to the scholar an) ample field for humiliating rellectimi. How 
many fine geuiuse.? in the condeinueil age of the scleeniisti, wandering after the 
false lights of Marini and his school, substituted cold conceit.? for wit, ])uns for 
tho-ngbts, and wire-drawn metaphors for simplicity and nature I Plow many, 
with Cowley, cxliaustod a genuine wit in hunting out remote analogies and 
barren combinations ; or with Lope, and eveiu Calderon, de.voted pages to 
curious distortions of rhyme, to echoes or acrostics, in scenes which invited all 
■Uhe eloquence of poetry. ! Prostitutions of genius like these imt merely 
dwarf the hmuan miqd, but carry it hack centuries to th|^ scholastic subtleties," 
the alliterations, anagrams, and thousand puerile devices ofthe fiddle Ages. 

* Every one is acquainted witli Si.smondi's elegant treatise on tlio ProvoiiQalc iioatry. It 
cannot, however, ^o-w -be relied on as of the higliest authority. TJte subject has been more 
IjjUy explored .since the publication of hig work by Moiisleflr Ila 5 ’uouarvl, secretary of the 
v'rench Academy. Hus “ Po6sies des Troubadours ” has now reached the sixth volume ; and 
W. A. Schlegel, in a treatise of little bnlk entitled “ Ohserva-tions .surla 

Langne et la Litterature ProvcnQaKyj[W^®^^ii«3|fcTBg^the,jfaets It has brought -to . 
light, to have given iho caicp de Sismondi has 

chiefly foffpwed. 





